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THE COMING OF THE FRIARST 

’v-;. 

AVhen King; Bichard of England, whom men call the ]Qicni>he|^d, 
V was wasting his time at Messina, after his boistcrow in the 

^ winter of 1190, he heard of the fame of Abbot Joachimj and sent for 
: that renowned personage, that Le might hear from his own lips the 
^ Words of prophecy and their interpretation. 

Around the personality of Joachim there has gathered no small 
amoimt of mythua. He was, as appears, the inventor of that mystical 
method of Hermeneutics which has in our time received the name 
of ‘the year-day theory,’ and which, though now abandoned for the 
most part by sane men, however devout and* superstitious, yet has 
still some advocates in the school of Dr,:: Cumming and kindred 
visionaries. Abbot Joachim prii^laimed thaia stupendous catastrophe 
was at hand. Ojpening th^^^^p^^of the Revelation of St., John he 
readj ponoered, and intOi^re^^^^" A divine illumination opened out to 
him the dark thingstiyat w^^ in the sacfed pages. The nn- 

-enlightened could make nothing of ‘a time, times, and half a time ’; 
to them the terrors of the 1,260 days w-ere an insoluble enigma long 
since given up as hopeless, whose answer would come only at the Day 
•of Judgment. Abbot Joachim declared that the key to the m” tery 
had been to him revealed. What could ‘ a time, times, and talf a 
time’ mean, but three years and a half? What could a ye? lean 
in the divine economy bat the Iv/mr year of 360 %ys? for w^as not 
the moon the symbol of the Church of God ? AATtiat were those 1,260 
but the sum of the days of three years and a half ? Moreover, 
M been with the prophet EzekieU to whom it was said,. ‘ I 
l^ointed thee a da^ so it must needs he witJ 

^ >^8 who the ii^ons of God. To th'im tday t was^ hr 

jjprief proe^^day-^^^ had been * Appoint^ a d^ f 

The ^ tame, and half a time’ were tise 1,260 df 

* these were 1,260 years, and the stupendous catastrophe, 
le of Armageddon, the reign of' Antichrist, th< ’' heaven 
ew earthy the slaughter ar-'^ " w‘'surrp''ti 0 n wo hr 

ses, ‘^re at head. 



^3. WHITHER SHAtL I SEJUp Jitx 

3. The sowing of the se^ of a vast plantpation in British 
tough trees *of good origin, whose roots will stretch ovei'K ‘' 
y, and undef whose H^ranches be‘nurtured* generations, who|^ 

pride it will be to refer to their Brit^h deacent,*and who in times 
dire necessity will l)e ready and afxious to give material proof of 
their loyalty to their parent. 

* William FEiiJifra. 
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f ji V^^liough King Eich^d, in the strange interview of which conteiSa- 
ii^ary historian^ have leit tis a ctirious narrati'C'e, exhibited much 
il&ore of the spMt of* the scoffer tisjan of the convert, and evidentiy , 
had*no faith in Abbot Joachim’s theories-and his mission, it was 
■otherwise with "the world at large. *? At the close ,of /^he twelfth 
century a very general belief, the result df a true instinilt, pervaded 
all classes that European society was passing ^through a trem endous 
crisis, that the dawn of a new era or, as they phrased it, ‘ the end of 
aU things,’ was at hand. 

The Abbot Joachim was only the spokesman of his age who was 
lucky, enough to get a hearing. He spoke a language that was a 
jargon of rhapsody, ’out he spoke vaguely of terrors, and perils, and 
earthquakes, and thunderings, and the day 6f wrath; and because he 
spoke so darkly men listened all the more eagerly, for there was a 
vague anticipation of the breaking up of the great waters, and that 
things tliat had been heretofore could not continue as they were. 

Verily when the thirteenth century opened, the ^^times were evil, 
and no hope seemed anywhere on the horizon. The grasp of the 
infidel was tightened upon the Holy City, and what little force there 
ever had been among the rabble of‘Crusaders was gone now; the 
truculent ruffianism that pretended to Ije animated by the crusading 
spirit showed its real character in the hideous atrocities for which 
Simon de Montfoih is answ'erable, and in the unparalleled enormities 
of the sack of C-onstantinople in 1204. For ten years (1198-1208) 
through ^^e length and breadth of Germany there was ceasscless and 
sangijf2/‘;</^*’var. In the great Italian towns party w’arfare, never hesi¬ 
tating to report to every kind of crime, had lon|f been chronic. The 
history of Sicily is one long record of cmelty, tyranny, and wrong— 
committed, suffered, or revenged. Over the whole contjnent of Europe 
people seem to have had no homes; the merchant, the student, the 
soldier( the ecclesiastic were always on the moye. Young men made 
no difficulty in crossing the Alps to attend lectures at Bolo]gna, 
or crossing the Channel to or from Oxford and Paiis. The soldier nr 
the scholar was equally a free-lance, ready to take service wherever 
it offered, and to settle wherever there was bread to win or money to 
save. No one trusted :n the stability of anything. 

To a thoughtful man watching the signs of the times, it may well 
have seemed that the hope for the future of civilisation—the Hope for 
any future whether of art, science, or religion—lay in the steady 
growth of the towns. It might be that the barrier of the*Alps would 
always limit the influence of Italian cities tOjItaly and the islands of 
the Mediterranean ; but for the great towns of Belgium and Germany 


what part might not be left for.^,them to play in the history of the 
world ? In England the ' were a«'^^triusimiificant comii: 
compared with sr 
found in B" ' 
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tv&re, communities, anc^they were beginning to'assert themselves some¬ 
what loudly while? clinging to their eh^rhered*rights with jealous ten¬ 
acity. Those rights, however, were eminenjtly exchisive and selfish in 
•^heir character. The corporate towns were ^ruled in all cases an 
oligarchy. The increase in the^opulation brought wealth to a class, the 
class of privileged traders, associated into guilds, who kept their 
sevei^l mysteri.es to»themselves by vigilant measures of protection. 
Ouji^jiide the w'ell-guarded defences w’hich these tradfes-unions con- 
B^cted, there were the masses^—^hewers of wood and drawers of water 
—standing to tlie skilled artisan of the thirteenth century almost 
precisely in the same relation as the bricklayer’s labourer does to the 
mason in dhr own time. The sediment of ijie town population in 
the MiddJe Ages wa!; a dense slough of stagnant misery, squalor, 
famine, loathsome disqjise, and dull despair, su^ as the worst slums 
of London, Paris, or Jiiver])Ool knoi| nothing of. When we hear 
of the mortality among the townsmen during the periodical outbreaks 
of pestilence or faqpin^, liorror suggests that we shoidd dismiss as 
incredible such 'stories as the imaginatipn shrinks fr«m dwelling on. 
What greatly added td the dreary wretchedness of the lower order in 
the towns Avas t he fact tiiat the ever-inerfiasing throngs of beggars, 
outlaws, and ruflSaa runaAvays Avere simply left to shift* for themselves. 
The civil antliorities took no account of them as long as they quietly 
rotted and died; and, what Avas still more dreadful, the whole 
machinery of the Church polity had been formed aijd Avas adapted to 
deal wiili entirely different conditions of society from those Avhich 
had now arisen.* ^ 

The idea of the parish priest taking the oversight of his flock, and 
ministering to each member as the shepherd of the people, is a grand 
one, but it is an idea which can realised, and then only approxi¬ 
mately, in the village community. In the towns of the Middle Ages 
it was not even attempted. The other idea, of men and wome,h weary 
of the hard struggle Avith sin and Seeing from the wrath to come, 
joining together tb give^ tliernselves up to the higher life, out of the 
reach of temptation and safe from the'Avitcheries of Mammon,—that 
too was a grand idea, and not unfrequently it had been carried out 
grandly. But the monk was nothing and dyl Taothing for the towns¬ 
man ; he fled away to his soliCude; the rapture of silent adoration was 
his joy and exceeding great reward; his night^s and days might be 
spent in praise and prayer, sometimes in study and researcli, some¬ 
times in battling with *the powers of darlyiess dhd ignorance, some¬ 
times in throwing himself heart and sourinto art which it was easy 
to pfhsuade himself he was doing only for the glory of God ; but all 
this must go on far aAA^ay from tlie busy haunts of men, certainly 
•”jthin earshot of-the-fnultitude. Moreover the monk was, by 

What 
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were the rabble to him?* Id return the rich burgher hated him 
cordially, as a supercilious aristocrat and Pharisee, with the guile and 
greed of the Scribe and lawyer superadded. 

Upon the* townsmen—whatever it may Lave been among the 
countrymen—the ministers of religion e.cercised the smallest possible 
restraint. Nay I It was only too evident that the bonds of ecclesi¬ 
astical discipline which had so often urercised a salutary check upon 
the unruly had become seriously, relaxed of late, both in town and 
country; they had been put to too great a strain and had snapped. 
By the suicidal methods of Excommunication and Interdict all ranLo 
were schooled into doing without tlio rites of religion, the baptism 
of their children, or the blessing upon the marriage union. In the 
meantime it was notorious that even in high places there were 
instances not a few of Christians who had denied the faith and had 
given themselves up to strange beliefs, of which the creed of the 
Moslem was not the worst. .Men must have received with a smile 
the doctrine that Marriage was a Sacrament when everybody knew 
that, among the upper classes at least, the bonds of matrimony were 
soluble almost at pleasure.® It seems hardly worth while to notice 
that the observance of Sunday was almost universally neglected, or 
that .sermons had become so rare that when Eustace, Abbot of Flai, 
preached in various places in England in 1200, miracles were said 
to have ensued as the ordinary effects of his eloquence. Earnestness 
in such an age scdmed in itself miracidous. Here and there men 
and women, hungering and thirsting after righteousness, raised their 
sobbing prayer to heaven that the Lord would shortly accomplish the 
number of his elect and hasten his coming, and Abbot Joachim’s 
dreams were talked of and his vague mutteriiigs made the sanguine 
hope for better days. Among those mutterings had tl«re npt been 
a speech of the two heavenly witnesses who were to do—ah! what 
were they not to do ? When and where would ‘they appear ? And 
these heavenly witnesses, who were they ? *, 


* Tho 2()th Article of the A.'?sizo of C-larLiKlon i.s very .significant. ‘ Prohibet 
ilominus rex ne raonaehi .... reci^nant aliqueni dc miiivtoi/ojjiilo in inonachuvi,' 
.—■Stubbs’ Jiencdii't. Ahhtis, Pref. p. cliv. 

- Eleanor of Aqviitaiiio, ( iiisort of Ilenrj IL, had been divoranl by Loir 
France. Constance of Brittany, mother of Arthur—Slialcspoare’s idealise'^ 

—left her husband, Ibinulph, Karl of Chester, to unite lujrself with (P- 
Coiirad of Muntferat divorced the daughter of Isaac Angelu.s, Eniptr 
noplc, to marrj' Isabella, daught,er of Aiualric, King of Jernsalciu, t 
ing her hu.sbaiid Henfrid of Thouars. Philip II. of Frane-e marri 
King of^Deiiriiark one day and divoicod her the next; then ina? i 
left her, and retumed to the repudiated Dane. Ivii’"' John in 1 IS 
Countess of Gloucester, and took Isabella oS » 
cared to be faithful to the or tV- 

VoL. XIV.-' 
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Eight years l)efole King iychard*w^s it Sicily a child had been 
horn in the thriving town of Assisi, thirteen miles from Perugia, who 
. was destined to* he one of th^^reat movers of the world, Giovanni 
Bemard(^ne was the son of a* wealthy merchant at Assisi, and frbm all 
that app^ws an only ohild! He, was from infancy intended for a 
mercantile career, jior does he seem to have felt any dislike to it. 
One story—and it is as probable as the other—accounts for his name 
Francesco by assuring us that he earned it 1^ his unusual famili¬ 
arity with the French language, acquired during his residence in 
Vrance while managing his father’s business. The new name clung 
to him; 4,he old baptismal name was dropped; posterity has almost 
forgotten that it wa^ ever imposed. From the mass of tradition 
and personal recollections that have come down to us from so many 
different sources it fs not always easy to decide when we are deal¬ 
ing with pure invention of ^lious fraud, and when with mere exag¬ 
geration of actual fact, but it scarcely admits of doubt that the 
young merchant of Assisi was engajred in trade and, commerce till his 
twenty-fourth year, living in tfie main as others live, but perhaps 
aarly conspicupiis for aiming at a loftier ideal than that of his every¬ 
day associates, and cbarscterised by the devout and ardent tempera¬ 
ment essential to the religious reformer. • It was in the year 1206 
that he became a changed man. He fell ill—he lay at Death’s door. 
From the languor and delirium he recovered but slowly—when he 
did recov<!r old things had passed away; behJld! all things had 
become new. • From this time Giovanni Bemardone passes out of 
•sight, and from the ashes of a dead past, frftm the seed which has 
withered that the new life might germinate and fructify, Francis— 
why grudge to call him Saint Francis ?—of Assisi rises. 

Very eafly the young "haan had shown a taste for Church restora¬ 
tion. The material fabric of the houses of God in the land could 
Upt but exhibit the decay of liviwg faith; the churches were falling 
^ into ruins. The* little chapel of St, Mary and Angels at Assisi ivas 
in a scandalous condition of deca}^ It troubled the heart of the 
young pietist profoundly to see tliq flhristian church squalid and 
tottering to its fall while within sightdof it*was the Roman temple 
which men had wofthipped the idols. ^ Tliere it stood, as it had stood 
' thousand years—as it stands to this day. Oh shame I that 
n men should build so slightly whil# the heathen built so 

'ttle squs^d ruin St. Francis.came time and again, and 
heart,»perplexed and sad ;,and there, we are told, God 
a voice said, ‘ Go, and build my church again.’ It 
t beyond his thought ’ and with the straightforward 

the message in its literal sense 
-ir ' -d it. He began by 
'’s for the work. 
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His wn resources exhausted, Jie applied for* confributious to all who 
came in his way. His fath<$r became alarm^ at bis son's excessive 
liberality, and the consequences that Inight ensue |fom his strange 
recklessness; it is, even said that he turned ^im out of doors; it 
seems that the commercial partnfrship Ws cancelled ; it is certain 
that the son was compelled to make some gr^at renunciation of 
wealth, and thafr his private means wef« seriously restricted. That a 
man of business should be blind -to the preciousness of money was 
as sufficient a proof then, as now, that he must be mad. 

0 ye wary men of the wojrld, bristling with the shrewdest (fT 
maxims, bursting with the lessons of experience, ye of the cool heads 
and the cold gi-ey eyes, ye whom the statesman, loves, and the trades¬ 
man trusts, cautious, sagacious, prudent; when the rumbling of the 
earthquake tells us that the foundations of ^lie earth are out of 
course, we musj; look for deliverance td other than you. • A grain of 
entliTisiasm is of mightier force than a million* tons of wisdom such 
as yours; then wjaen the hour (ff the great uph'eaval has arrived, 
and things can no longer be kept going !—‘ Build up my church,’ said 
the voice again to this gushing emaciated faqatic in'^hte second-rate 
Italian town, this dismal bankrupt of twenty-four years of age, ‘ of 
lamentably low extraction,’‘whom no University claimed as her own, and 
whom the learned pundits pitied, and at last he understood the pro- 
founder meaning of the words. It was no temple made with hands, but 
the living Church fliat needed raising. The dust of corruption must 
be swept away, the dry bones be stirred ; the breath 'of the Sivine 
Spirit blow and re-anftnate them. Ditl not the voice mean that? 
What remained but to obey ? 

In his journeyings through France' it is hardly possible that St. 
Francis should not have heard of the pSor men of Byons whose 
peculiar tenets at. this time were arousing very general attention. 
It is not improbable that he ma^ have fallen in with one of tho^e 
translations of the ISlew Testament into the vernacular executed by ^ 
Stephen de Emsa at the expense of Peter Waldo, and through his 
means widely circulated among all classes. Be it as it may, the 
words addressed by our Lord to the sev|!nty, when he sent tljem forth 
to preach the kingdom of ^heaven, seetaed to St. Francis to be 
■written in letters of flame. They haunted him waking and sleeping. 

‘ The lust of gain in tfie spirit of Cain ! ’ what had it done for the 
world or the Church but saturate the one and ^the other with sordid 
greed ? Mere we* ,1th had not added to the sum of human happiness. 
Nay, misery was rowing; l^ngs fought, and the* people bled at every 
pore. Merchay reared i,heir palaces, and the masses were perishing. 
Where liches ^ 'greased, there pride and ivigodliness were rampant. 
What had co^apted the monks, whose lives slhould be so pure and 
exemplary? ^ What but their vast possessions, bringing with them 
luxury and the paralysis of devotion and of all lofty endeavour ? It 

G 2 
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was openly maiatained tliat the origiita^Beifedict^ne Rule could not be 
kept now as of yore. Oije attempt after another to bring back the old 
monastic disci^ine had failed deplorably. The Cluniac revival had 
been followed by the Cluniac laxity, splendour, an^ji ostentation'. The 
Cistercians, who for a gene^tion had been the sour puritans of the 
cloister, had becoip^ the most potent religious corporation in Europe ; 
but theirs was the pojwer df the purse now. Where had the old 
strictness and the old fervour gone ? Each ilian was lusting for all 
that was not his own ; but free alms, where were they ? and pity for 
^i«ad, and reverence for the strickga, and tenderness and sympathy ? 
‘ 0 gentle Jesus, where art Thou ? and is there no love of Thee any¬ 
where, por any love fosThy lost sheep. Thou crucified Saviour of men ? ’ 

• 

• eft* • • • • 

Knocking at his heart—not m'erely buzzing in, his brain—the 
words kept smiting him, ‘ Provide neither gold nor silver nor brass 
in your, pursfts, neither scrip for 3^ur journey, ne^jiher two coats, nor 
yet staves, for the workman is Worthy of his meat 1 ’ Once men had 
changed the'‘fACO of the woi;ld with no other equipment. Faith then 
had removed mountains. Why not again ? He threw away lus staff 
and shoes; he went forth with literally *a single garment; he was 
girt with a common rope round his loins. He no more doubted of 
his mission, he no more feared for the morrow than he feared for the 
youn,«’ ravens that he loved and spake to in an ecstasy of joy. 

Henceforth there was ‘ not a bird upon the tree but half forgave 
his being human;’ the flowers of the field looked out at him with 
special greetings, the wolf of the mountains met liirn with no fierce 
glare in his eye. Great men smiled at the craze of the monomaniac. 
Old men sUbok their grey heads and remembered that they them¬ 
selves had been young and foolish. Practical men Avould not waste 
their words upon the folly of the*thing. Rich men, serenely confi¬ 
dent of their poeition, affirmed that they knew of only one who could 
overcome the world—^o wit, the veritable hero, he who holds the purse¬ 
strings. St. Francis did not speak .to these. ‘ Oh ye miserable, 
helplessjand despairing; ye '*ho find yourselves unutterably forlorn— 
so very, very far astray; yfe lost souls ^hom Satan has bound through 
thoi long \veary years; ye of the broken hearts, bowed down and 
crushed; ye with your wasted bodies loatll^ome to every sense, to 
whom ‘life is torturg and whom death vdll •not deliver; ye whose 
very nearness by the wayside make* .the traveller as he passes 
shudder with uncofttrollable horror le^f^ your breath should light 
upon his garments, look ! I am poor as yqu—I am one of yourselves. 
Christ, the very Christ cf God, has sent me with a messagS to you. 
Listen I ’ , 

It is observable that we never hear pf St. Francis that he was a 
sermon-maker. He had received no clerical or even academical train- 
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ing. Up to 120V he ha4 not ej^en a licence to ipreach. It was only 
after this that he w!ls —and a^parentl;^ without desMng it—ordained 
a deacon. In its fii^t beginnings, the Franciscan movement was essen¬ 
tially* tnoral, not theological, still less intellectual, • The absence of - 
anything like dogma in the sermons of t.he early Minorites was their 
characteristic. One is tempted fo say it wSis a mere accident that 
these men were, not sectaries, so little, jn common had they with#the 
ecclesiastics of the time, so entirely did they live and labour among 
the laity, of whom they were and with whom they so profoundly 
sympathised. The secret of the overwhelming, the irresistible attra^ 
tion which St. Francis exerciSfed is to be found in his matcJRless 
simplicity, in his subKme self-surrender. He removed mountains 
because he believed intensely in the infinite pSwer of mare g^odneas. 
While from the writhing millions all over Europe, the millions 
ignorant, neglected, plague-strioken, d«spairing, an inarticulate wail 
was going up to God, St. Francis made it articnlate. Th*en he boldly 
proclaimed: ‘ God has heard youf cry I It meant this and that. I 
am sent to you with the good* God^ answer.V There was less than 
a step between accepting ^him as the interpreter .of their vague 
yearnings and embracing him as thd ambassador* of Heaven to 
themselves. * , • 

St. Francis was hardly twenty-eight years old when he set out 
for Home, to lay himself at the feet of the great Pope Innocent the 
Third, and to ask from him some formal recognition. The pontiff, 
so the story goes, was walking in the garden of the Lateran when the 
momentous meeting took place. Startled by the sudden apparition 
of an emaciated young man, bare-headed, slioeless, half-clad, but—^for 
all his gentleness—a beggar who would take no denial. Innocent 
hesitated. It was but for a brief lious, the next he was won. 
hrancis returned to Assisi with the Papal sanction for what was, 
probably, a draught of his after^wards famous ‘ Jiule.’ He was met 
by the whole city, who received him with a frenzy of excitement. By 
this time his enthusiasm had^ kindled that^f eleven other young* 
men, all now aglow with the same divine fire. A twelfth soon was 
added—he, too, a layman of'gentle blood and of knightly rank. 
All these had surrendered* their claim'tq everything in th& shape of 
property, and had resolved follow their great leader’s example by 
stripping themselves of^all worldly possessions, and suffering the loss 
of all things. They ^ere beggars—^literally barefooted beggars. The 
love of money was the rootf.of all evil. Thef would not touch the 
accursed thing lest they shpuld be defiled—no, npt with the tips of their 
fingers. ‘ Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.’ Beggars they >.^re, 
but they were brethren —Fratrea (Freres). We in England have 
got to call them Friars. Francis was never known in his lifetime 
as anything higher than Brother Francis, ahd his community he 
insisted should be called‘the community of the lesser brejihren— 
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Fratrea Minors —fcr nane could or sl^ould be leaa than they. 
Abbots and Priors, he would h'ave none of them* ‘ He that will be 
chief among you,’ he said, in * Christ’s own word§, ‘let him be your 
* servant.’ The hil^hestcofficial among the Mwioritea was the Minister, 
the elect of all, the servanf; of all, and if not humble enough to 
serve, not fit to rule. * " 

People talk of ' Monks apd Friars ’ as if these vere convertible 
terms. The truth is th4t the difference between the Monks and the 
Friars was almost one of kind. The Mouk was supposed never to 
l§g,ve his cloister. The Friar in St. Francis’ first intention had no 
cloi^r to leave. Even when he had where to lay his head, his life- 
work was not to save his own soul, but first and foremost to save the 
bodies sod souls of others. The Monk had nothing to do with 
ministering to othersr At best his business was to be the salt of the 
earth, and it behoved him to be much more upon his guard tliat 
the salt should not Ipse his savour, than that the earth should be 
sweetened. Tlje Fiiar was an itinerant evangelist, always on the move. 
He was a preacher of righteousness. ' He lifted up'^his voice against 
sin and wrong. .* Save yourselves from this untoward generation 1 ’ 
he cried; ‘ save yom’seives fi*om the wrath to come.’ The Monk, as 
has been said, wa's an aristocrat. The Friar belonged to the great 
unwashed ! 

Without the loss of a day the new apostles of poverty, of pity, of 
an all-embracing love, went forth by two and t\< o to build up the 
niinech Church pf Grod. Theology they were, from anything that ap¬ 
peal's, sublimely ignorant of. Except that they were masters of every 
phrase and word in the Gospels, their stock in trade was scarcely more 
than tliat of an average candidate for Anglican ordere; but to each 
and all of tjiem Christ was simply everything. If ever men have 
preached Christ, these men did; Christ, nothing but Christ, the 
Alpha and the Omega, the first an(|, the last, the beginning and the 
end. They had. no system, they had no views, they combated no 
'opinions, they took no .side. Let the dialecticians dispute about this 
nice distinction or that. There could be no doubt that Christ had 
died and risen, and was alive for evermore. There was no place for 
controversy or opinions when here was a mere simple, indisputable, but 
most awful fact. Did you want to wranglfe about the aspect of the fact, 
the Evidence, the what not ? St. Francis had n« mission to argue with 
you. The pearl of great price—will you have Jt or not ? Whether 
or not, Ihere are miRions sighing for it*, crying for it, dying for it. 
To the poor at any ra^e the Gospel shall be preached now as of old. 

To the poor by the poor. Those masses, those dreadful masses, 
crawling, sweltering in the foul hovels, in' many a southern town 
with never a roof to cover them, huddling in groups under a dry 
arch, alive with veriliin; gibbering cretins with the ghastly wens; 
lepers by the hundred, too shocking for* mothers to gaze at, and 
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therefore driven forth to^curse ^and howl in the, lazar-house outside 
the walls, there stt-etching 'out their bony hands to clutch the 
frightened almsgiveUr’s dole,.hr, failing that, to pick up shreds of offal 
from the heaps of garbaga—to these St. Vrancii came. 

More wonderful still!—to these outcasts came those other twelve, 
so utterly had their leader’s sublimi self-surreflder communicated itself 
to his converts., ‘We are come,’ thejisaid, ‘ to live among you and 
be your servants, and, wash your sores, and make your lot less hard 
than it is. We only want to do as Christ bids us do. .We are beggars 
too, and we too have not where to lay our heads. Christ sent us 
you. Yes. Christ the crucifidfl, whose we are, and whose you‘*^re. 
Be not wroth with us, we will help you if we can.’ 

As they spoke, so they lived.. They ^v&re le^s than the least, as St. 
Francis told them they must strive to be. Inciedulous cynicism was 
put to silence. It was wonderfwl, it was inexplicable, it was disgust¬ 
ing, it was anything you please; but where there were outcasts, lepers, 
pariahs, there, there were these pepniless Minorites.tending the miser¬ 
able sufferers with*a cheerful look, and not seldom with a merry laugh. 
As one reads the stories of those earlier Franciscans,.one is reminded 
every now and then of the extravagancesf of the Salvation Army. 

The heroic etample sgt by these men at first startled, and then 
fascinated, the upper classes. While labouring to save the lowest, 
they took captive the highest. The Brotherhood grew in numbers 
day by day; as it grew, new problems presented themselves. How to 
dispose of all the wealtli renounced, how to employ the energies of 
all the crowds of breihren. Hardest of all, what to do with the 
earnest, highly-trained, and sometimes erudite convert who could not 
divest himself of the treasures of learning which he had amassed. 

‘ Must I part with my books ? ’ said the scholar, with a sinking heart. 
‘Carry nothing with you for your journey!’ was the inexorable 
answer. ‘ Not a Breviary ? not qyen the Psalm^ of David ? ’ ‘ Get 
them into your heart of hearts, and provide yourself with a treasure 
in the heavens. Who ever heard of Christ reading'books save when* 
He opened the book in the synagogue, and then dosed it and went 
forth to teach the worl(^ for eVer ? ’ 

In 1215 the new Order held its first Chapter at the Church of 
the Portiuncula. The nudibers of the Brotherhood and the area 
over which their labd^jrs extended had increased so vastly that it 
was already found i^ecessary to nominate Provincial Ministers in 
France, Germany, and Spafp. • 


While these things were going on*in Italy, another notable 
reformer was vexing his righteous soul in Spaift. St. Dominic was a 
very different man from the gentle and romantic young Italian. Of 
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higla birth, which among the haughty, Castiljians has always counted 
fmr a great deal,"he had passed* his boyfiood amoftg ecclesiastics and 
academics. He .was twelt'e years older than St. Ftancis. He studied 
* thfology for ten' years at the University of. Palencia, and befbre the 
twtdfth century closed he wap an Augustinian Candn. In 1203, while 
St. Francis was still poring over*his father’s ledgers, Domiaic was 
asseciated with th£ Bishop pf Osma in negociating a marriage for 
Alphonso the Eighth, kiiig of CastiUe. For thei,next ten years he was 
more or less concerned with the hideous atrocities of the Albigensian 
S^. During that dark period of his career he was brought every day 
facAo face with heresy and schism. From infancy he must have heard 
those around him talk with a savage intolerance of the Moors of the 
South aad the stubborn Jews of Toledo nearer home. Now his eyes 
were open to the perils that beset the Church from sectaries who 
from within were for casting, off her divine authority. Wretches 
who questioned the very creeds and rejected the Sacraments, yet 
perversely insisted «th^ they were Christian men and women, with a 
clearer insight into Gospel mys|feries than Bishops' and Cardinals or 
the Holy Fg!ther himself. Here was heresy rampant, and im¬ 
mortal souls, all astrajf, beguiled by evil men and deceivers, ‘ whose 
word doth eat atf doth a canker.’ Dominic ‘ saw that there was no 
man, and marvelled that there was no intercessor.’ 

It was not ungodb’ness that Dominic, in the first instance, deter¬ 
mined to war with, but ignorance and error. Thf.3e were to him the 
monster evils, whose natural fruit was moral corrruption. Get rid of 
them, and the depraved heart might be dealt with by-and-by. Dominic 
stood forth as the determined champion of orthodoxy. ‘ Preach the 
word in season, out of season; reprove, rebuke, exhort’—that was his 
panacea. His success at ..the first was but small. Preachers with 
the divine fervour, with the gift of utterance, with the power to 
drive truth home—?|.re rare. They^are not to be had for the asking; 
they are not trained in a day. Years passed, but little was achieved; 
'Dominic was patient.. He had, indeed, founded a small religious 
community of sixteen brethren at St. Bouain, near Toulouse—one 
of these, we iire told, was an Englishman—whose aim and object were 
to produce an effect through' the agency k)f the pulpit, to confute 
the heretics and instruct the unlearned. The Order, if it deserved 
the hame, was established on the old lines. A monastery was founded, 
a local habitation secured. The maintenance of the brotherhood 
was provided for by‘a sufficient endowment; the petty cares and 
anxieties of life were jn the main guarded ^against; but when Inno¬ 
cent the Third gave his formal sanction to the new community, it 
was given to Dominic and his associates, on the 8th of Octobers 1215, 
as to a house of Augustinian Canons^ who received permission to 
enjoy in their corpolute capacity the endowments which had been 
bestowed upon them. In the following July Innocent died, and was 
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at once succeeded bj Honorius the Third.* Dominic set out for 
Borne, and on thfe 22nd of* December he received'from the new Pope 
a bare confirmation of what his predecessor had ^^ranted, with little 
morb than a passing allusion to the f&ct tha| the^new canons were to 
be emphatically Prcasilters of the faith. In the autumn of 1217 
Dominic turned his back upon*Languedoc for ever. He took up his 
residence at JRome, and at once roqp high in the favour of th® Pope. 
His eloquence, his,eamestness, his absorbing enthusiasm, his match* 
less dialectic skill, his perfect scholastic training—all combined to 
attract precisely those cultured churchmen whose fastidious sense of 
the fitness of things revolted from the austerities of St. FraiSSi^and 
the enormous demands which the Minorites made upon fheir converts. 
While Francis was ^acting upqp the masses* from Assisi, Do^i^ic was 
stirring the dry bones to a new vitality among scholars* and eccle¬ 
siastics at Borne. • . 

Thus faV we have heard little or nothing of poverty among the 
more highly educated Fnara^ Preacherst as l:hey got to be called. 
That seems t<f have been quite an afterthought. Bo far as Dominic 
may be said to have accepted the "(Voluntary Princ^te and, renouncing 
all endowments, to have’ thrown himself and his folfowers for support 
upon the aims of the,faithful, so far he was a disciple of St. Francis. 
Tlie Champion of Orthodoxy was a convert to the Apostle of Poverty. 

How soon the Dominicans gave in their adhesion to the distinctive 
tenet of the Minorites will never now l)e known, nor how far St. 
Francis himself adopted it from others; but a convictioruthat holi¬ 
ness of life had deteriorated in the Church atid the cloister by reason 
of the excessive wealth of monks and ecclesiastics was prevalent 
everywhere, and a belief was growing that sanctity was attainable 
only by those who were ready to part wjth all their worldly possessions 
and give to such as needed. Even before St. Francis had applied 
to Innocent the Third, the poor men of Lyons had come to Borne 
begging for papal sanction to their missionary^ plans; they met with 
little favour, and vanished from the scene. But they too declaimed 
against endowments—they too were to live on alma The Grospel of 
Poverty was * in the air* * 

In 1219 the Franeiscans held their second general Chapter. It 
was evident that they w&re taking the world by storm; evident, too, 
that their astonishing success was due less to their preaching than to 
their self-denying lives. It was abundantly plain that this vast army 
of fervent missionaries could live from day to day and work wonders 
in evangelising the masses without owning a rood of land, or having 
anything to depend upon but the perennial stream of bounty which 
flowed from the grafitude of their followers. If the Preaching Friars 
were to succeed at such a time as thiS, they could only hope to do so 
by exhibiting as sublime a faith as the Minorites displayed to the 
world. Accordingly, in the very year after the second Chapter of the 
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Franciscans was held aUAssisi, a general Chapjj^r of the Dominicans 
was held at Bolognd, and there the profession of poverty was formally 
adopted, and the rqpunciaticn of all means olt support, except such as 
^ nsight be offered from day to day, was insisted on. Henceforth *1110 
two orders were to labour side Ijy side in magnificent? rivalry^—men¬ 
dicants who went forth like Gideon’s •host with empty pitchers to 
fight the battles of the*Lord, and .whose desires, as far ^as the good 
things of this world went, were summed up in th^ simple petition, 
‘ Give us this day our daily bread 1 ’ 


Thus faathe friars had* scarcely been heard of^in England. The 
Dominicans—trained men of education, addressing themselves mainly 
to the educated classes, and sure qf being understood wherever Latin, 
the universal medium of communication among scholars, ^as in daily 
and howly use—the Dominicans could J^iave little or no difficulty in 
getting an audience such as they were qualified to adHress. It was 
otherwise with tfie.Franciscans. If the world was to be divided 
between these tw<J great bandsf obviously the Minorites’ sphere of 
labour must be mainly among the lowest, tljat of the Preaching 
Friars among the cultured classes. When the Minorites preached 
among Italians or Frenchmen they were received with tumultuous 
Nvelcome. They spoke the language of the people; and in the vulgar 
speech of<the people—rugged, plastic, and reckless of grammar—the 
message came as g*lad tidings of great joy. Wl^n they tried the 
same method in Germany, we are told, they signally failed. The 
gift of tongues, alas! had ceased. That, at any rate, was denied, 
even to such faith as theirs. They were met with ridicide. The 
rabble of Cologne or Bremen, hoarsely grumbling out their grating 
gutturals, were not to be moved by the^ most impassioned pleading 
of angels in human form, soft though their voices might be, and 
musical their tones.* ‘ Aqji Himmel! was sagt er ? ’ gi'owled one. 
And peradventure some well-meaning interpreter replied: ‘ Zu suchen, 
und selig zu macben.’ When the Italian *tKed to repeat the words 
his utterance,* not his faith, collapled! The German-speaking people 
must wait till a door should be opened. Must England wait too ? 
Yes I Her the Franciscan missionaries England too must wait a 
little while. 

But Englhnd was exactly the land for thp Dominican to turn to. 
Unhappy England 1 Dopainic was born in the same year that 
Thomas Becket was murdered in Canterbur5f Cathedral; Francis 
in the year before the judgment of the Most High began to fall upon 
the guilty King and his accursed progeny. Since then everything 
seemed to have gone wrong. The last six years of Henry the Second’s 
reign were years of piteous misery, shame, and bitterness. His two- 
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elder sons died in arq^s ag^nst their &thea, the one childless, the 
other, Geoffrey, V^ith a ba% boy neVer destined to’^rive at manhood. 
The two youngef ones were Bichard* and d^ohn. IjLtory has no story ^ 
mofe sad than that ef the wretched king, hafd at death’s door, 
compelled to sifbmit to ‘the ferocious,vindictiveness of the one son, 
and turning his face to the wall with a broken heart when he dis¬ 
covered the .hateful treachery of 4;iie other. • Ten years after this 
Bichard died childless, and King John "was crowned—the falsest, 
meanest, worst, and wickedest king that ever sat upon the throne 
of England. With hiTo the dread Nemesis went on. How you ng 
Arthur perished we can but darkly suspect; and John’s ^only‘‘remain¬ 
ing nephew, Otho, 'Emperor of Germany, practically came to an 
end after the fat^ battle of Bouvines. "His only sundving niece 
was consort of Louis the Eighth of France—that insolent who 
landed the last army of invasion upon our shores. And now John 
himself was' dead; and * Woe to thee, 0 land, when thy king is a 
child! ’ for Henry the Third was crowned, a bey just nine years old. 

If the Boyal House had been sfi;fitten even to the verge of extinction, 
not less wofully bad the land suffered. For eight years England had 
lain under the terrible interdict; for mo^t of the “time only a single 
bishop had remained ,in England. John had small need to tax the 
people: he lived upon the plunder of bishops and abbots. The 
clmrches were desolate ; the worship of God in large districts almost 
came to an ends Only in the Cistercian monasteries, and in them 
only for a time, and to a very limited extent, were the rites ef religion 
continued. It is hardly conceivable that the places of those clergy 
wlio died during the eight years of the interdict were supplied by 
fresh ordinations; and some excuse may have been found for the 
outrageous demands of the Pope to present to English benefices in 
the fact that many cures must have been vacant, and the supply of 
qualified Englishmen to succeed them had fallen short. 

Strange to say, in the midst of all this religious famine, and *while 
the Church was being ruthlessly pillaged p.ud h*er ministers pu^ to 
rebuke, there was more intellectual activity in the country than 
had existed for ce^uries.' The schools at Oxford were attracting 
students from far and* near ; and wl^jen, in.consequencC* of the dis¬ 
graceful murder of thre^ clerics in 1209, apparently at the instance 
of King John, thee whole body of masters and scholars dispersed— 
some to Cambrige, others to Beading—it is said their number 
amounted to 3,000. Tlyjse were for the most part youths hardly as 
old as the undergradimtes in a Scotch university in our own time; 
but there was evidently an ample supply of competent teachers, or 
the reputation of Oxford could not have been maintained. 

It was during the year after the Cfiapter of the Dominicans held 
at Bologna in 1220, that the first brethren of the order arrived in 
England. They were tinder the direction of one Gilbert d§ I raxineto. 
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who was accompanied jjy twelve associates. JThey landed early in 
August, probably at Dover. They were* at once received with cor¬ 
diality by Archbishop Langton, wjio put they powere to the test by 
commanding one of» they number to preach l^efore him. The Pji- 
mate took them into his favour^ and sent them on their way. On 
the 10th of August they were preaching in London, and on the 
15th they appeared in •Oxford, and were welcomed as the bringers- 
in of new things. Their success was unequivocal.^ We’ hardly hear 
of their arrival before we learn that'they were well established in 
their school and surrounded by eager disciples. 

remembered that any systematic training of young men to 
serve as evdbgelists—any attempt to educate, them directly as 
preachers w^ll furnished with arguments to confute the erring, and 
carefully taught to practice the graces of oratory—had never been 
made in England. These Domiiiicans vere already the Sophists of 
their age, mastfirs of the dialectic methods then in vogue, whereby 
disputation had been, raised to the dignity of a science. Then a 
scholar was looked upon as a mere j»-etender who coulA not maintain 
a tkes'ia against all comdrs before a*crowded audience of sharp-eyed 
critics and eager partisans, not too nice in their expressions of dissent 
or approval. The exercises still kept up for the Doctor’s degree in 
Divinity at Oxford and Cambridge are but the shadows of what was a 
reality in the past. Whether we have not lost much in the dis- 
'^continuance of the old Acts and Apponenaies^ which ^t least assured 
that a yoang man should be required to stand up before a public 
audience to defend the reasonableness of his opinions, may fairly 
be doubted. The aim of the Dominican teachers was to turn out 
trained preachers furnished with all the tricks of dialectic fence, and 
practised to extempore speal^ing on the most momentous subjects. 
Unfortunately tbe historian, when he has told us of the arrival of his 
brethren, leaves us in the dark as to all their early struggles and 
diflSculties, and passqp on to other m’atters wuth which we are less 
concerned. What Would we not give to know the history, say during 
only twenty years, of the labours of the Preaching Friars in England ? 
Alas ! it seems never to have been written. • We are only told enough 
to awaken curiosity and ^isappoiiJt it. * , * 

Happily, of the early labours of the Fratociscan friars in England 
much fuiler details have reached us, though the v^ry existence of the 
records in which they were handed down was knowfi to very few, and the 
wonderful stbry had been forgotten for centucies wh*en the appearance 
of the Monumenta Franciacana in the series*of chronicles published 
under the direction of the Master of the Rolls it 1858 may be said to 
have marked an event in literature. If the late Mr. Brewer had done 
no more than bring to ligMt the remarkable series of documents 
which that volume contauis, he would have won for himself the lasting 
gratitude of all seekers after truth. • 
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The Dominicans ^ad ,heen settled in Oxford Just two years when 
the first band ;pf Franciscan brethren .landed in England on the 
11^1 of September 1224i They'landed penniless j their passage ,, 
over had been jjaid bjr the monks of FecaUttp; ^ey numbered in all 
nine persons, five were layngten, four were ,clerics. Of the latter 
three were Englishmen, the fourth was an Italian, Agnellus of Pisa 
by name. Agnellus had been soitte time previously destined’ by St. 
Francis as the first Minister for the province of England, not 
improbably because he had some familiarity with our language. He 
was about thirty years of age, and as yet only in deacon’s feeders. 
Indeed, of the whole company only one was a ’priest, a man of middle 
age who had made his mark and was famous as a preacher of rare 
gifts and deep eunestness. He was a Norfolk man bbrn, Richard 
of Ingworth by name and presumably a*" priest of the diocese of 
Norwdch. , Of the five laymen ofie was a Lombard, who may have 
had some kinsfolk and friends in London, where he was allowed to 
remain as warden ior some 'years, and one, Tiawrence of Beauvais, 
was a personal and intimate fiicnd of St. Francis, who on his death¬ 
bed gave him the habit which he himself bad worn; 

The whole party w’ere hospitably entertained for two days at the 
Priory of the Holy Trinity at Canterbury. Then Brother Richard 
Ingworth, with another Richard—a Devonshire youth conspicuous for 
his ascetic fervour and devotion, but only old enough to be admitted 
to minor ordei’s—-set out for London, accompanied by the Lombard 
and another ft>relgner, leaving behind them Agnellus anti the rest, 
among them Wilfiam of Esseby, the third Englishman, enthusiastic 
and ardent as the others, but a mere youth and as yet a novice. He, 
too, I conjecture to have been a Norfolk or Suffolk man, whose birth¬ 
place, Ashby, in the East Anglian tiialect, would l)e pronounced 
nearly as it is written in Eccleston’s manuscript. It was arranged that 
Richard Ingworth should lose no time in trjdng to secure some place 
where they might all lay their heads, and frOpa whence as a centre 
they might begin the great work they had in hand. The Canterbury 
party were received into, the Priest’s House and allowed to remain for 
a while. Soon they received pernpssion to sleep in a building used as 
a school during the daj^time, and while the boys were being taught 
the poor friars huddled together in a small room adjoining, where they 
were confined as’if they had been prisoners. When, the scholars 
went home the feriars crept out, lit a fire and s<at round it, boiled their 
porridge, and mixed tfreir small beer, sour and thick as we are told 
it was, with water ta^make it go further,«and each contributed some 
word of edification Ao the general stock, brought forward some homely 
illustration which might serve to biyghten the next sermon when it 
should be preached, or told a pleasant tale, thought out during the 
day^—a story with a moral. Of the five left behind at Canterbury it is 
to be observed that no one of them was qualified as yet to preach in the 
vernacular. William of Esseby was too young for the pulpit, though 
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he becsame a very effective preacher in a few years. He was, however, 
doin^ good service m interpreter, and doubtless as teacher of English 
, .to the rest. <• ' ^ • . • * 

Before long the cheerfulness, self-denial,* and devout beanho' 
of the httle company at Canterbury gained for them the warm 
support and friendship of all classes. They had a very hard time 
of it. " Sometimes a kind soul would bring them actually a dish of 
meat, sometimes even a bottle of wine, but as a rule their fare was 
bread—made up into twists, we hear, when it was specially excel- 
lentn^wheat-bread, wholesome and palatable ; but, alas! sometimes 
barley-bread,^washed down with beer too sour to drink undiluted with 
water. Alexander, the master of tlie Priest’s House at Canterbury, 
before long'gave them a piece of ground and built them a temporary 
chapel, but when he was for presenting them with the building, he was 
told that they inight not possess houses *and lands, and the property 
was thereupon made over ,to the corporation of Canterbury to hold in 
honourable trust .for f^ieir use, the friars borrowing it of the town. 
Simon Langton too, Arcjideacon of Canterbury, the primate’s brother, 
stood their friendj and one or two people of influence among the-laity, 
as Sir Henry de Sandwich, a wealthy Kentish gentleman, and a lady 
whom Eccleston callS a ‘ noble countess,’ <jne .Inclusa ‘de Baginton, 
warmly supported them and liberally supplied their necessities. It is 
worthy of notice that at Canterbuiy their first friends were among 
the wealthy, i,e. those among whom a command of Ehglish was not 
necessary." , • 

While Agnellus and his brethren were waiting patiently at 
Canterbury, Ingworth and young Richard of Devon with the two 
Italians had made their way to London and had been received with 
enthusiasm. Their first entertainers were the Dominican friars who, 
though they had been only two years before them, yet had already got 
for themselves a house, in which they w^re able to entertain the new 
comers for a fortnight* At the end of that time they hired a plot of 
groifnd in Cornhill of John. Travers, Jhe Sheriff of London, and there 


they built for themselves a house, such as it was. Their cells were 
constructed like sheep-cotes, mere wattels w^th nyiuldy hay or straw 
between them. Their face was. of' the meaneSt but they gained in 
estimation every day. In their humble q^rters at Cornhill they 


remained^preaching, visiting, nursing, begging thqff bread, but always 


gay and busy^ till the summer of 1225, when a certain John Iwyn— 
again a name suspicious!^ like the phonetid .representative of the 
common Norfolk name of Ewmg —a mercer an(^ citizen, offered them 
a more spacious and comfortable dwelling in the*parish of St. Nicholas. 
As their brethren at Canterburyfrad done, so did they; they refused all 
houses and lands,, and the house was naade over to the corporation of 
London for their use. Ndt long after the worthy citizen assumed the 


Franciscan habit and renounced the world, to embrace poverty. 
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In the autumn o5f 1224 Ingworth and the younger Richard left 
London, AgnelluS taking tfieir place. He had notTseen idle at Canter¬ 
bury, and his sdccess in* making converts had been remarkable. At 
Caikerbury and London the Minorites had* secured for themselves a 
firm footing. The Universities were jiext invaded The two Richards 
reached Oxford about October 1225, and as before were received with 
great cordiajity by the Dominican^ and hospitably entertained for 
eight days. Before a week was out they "had got the loan of a house 
or hall in the parish of St. Ebbs, and had started lectmes and secured 
a large following. Here young Esseby joined them, sent on it^^ms 
by Agnellus from London th assist in the work; a year or so older 
than when he first landed, and having shown in that time unmistake- 
able signs of great ,capacity and entire devotion to the work. Esseby 
was quite able to stand alone. Once more*the two Richards moved 
on to Northampton, where nn ‘ opening fi*om the Lord ’ seemed to 
have presented itself. By tins time the whole country was on the 
tip-toe of expectation and qfowds of all classes had given in their 
adhesion to the new missionaries^,, No 1 it wm Twt grandeur or riches 
or honour or learning that were wanted above all thjngs—not these, but 
Goodness, Meekness, Simplicity, anchTrufti. The love of money was 
the root of all evil. The Minorites were right. * When men with a 
divine fervour proclaim a truth, or even half a truth, which the world 
has forgotten, there is never any lack of enthusiasm in its acceptance. 
In five years •from their first arrival the Friars had established 
themselves in almost every considerable town in England, zmd where 
one order settled the other came soon after, the two orders in their 
first beginning co-operating cordially. It was only when their faith 
and zeal began to wax cold that Jealousy broke forth into bitter 
antagonism. « 

In no part of England were the Franciscans received with more 
enthusiasm than in Norfolk. They appear tq have established them¬ 
selves at Lynn, Yarmouth, and Norwdch in 1226. Clergy and 'laity, 
rich and poor, united in offering to them,a ready homage. To this 
day a certain grudging provincialism is observable in the East 
Anglian character.^ A Ndrfolk man distrusts the settler from ‘ the 
Shires ’ who comes m with new-fangled reforms. To* this day the 
home of wisdom is supposed to be in the East. When it was under¬ 
stood that the virt^l leader of this astonishing religious revival was 
a Norfolk man, the joy and pride of Norfolk knew no bounds. No¬ 
thing was too much to "do for their own Iftero. But when it became 
known that Ingwortl^ had been welcomed yrith open arms by Robert 
Grosseteste, the foremSst scholar in Oxford—he a Suffolk man—and 
that G rosseteste’s friend, Roger de Weseham, was their warm supporter, 
son of a Norfolk yeoman, whose brethren were to be seen any day in 
Lynn market—^the ovation that the FranJiscans met with was un¬ 
paralleled. There wa# a general rush by some of the best.men of the 
county into the order. 
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Already St. Franc& hari found it eeoessKiy to include in tbe 
fraternity a class of recognised associates who may be described as 
• the unattached. These were, the TertiaHea —laymen who were 
not prepared to embrace the vows of poverty and to surrehder 
their all—but well-wishers pledged to support the Minorites, and to 
co-operate with them when called upon, showing their good-will 
sometimes in visiting the sick and needy, sometimes in. engaging in 
the work of teaching, or accompanying the preachers when advisable, 
and bound by their engagement to set an example of sobriety and 
serlamness in their dress and manners. Up to this time the word 
reUffioua ha^ been applied only to such as were inmates of a cloister. 
Now the truth dawned upon men that it was possible to live the 
higher life'even while pursuing one’s ordinary vocation in the busy 
world. The tone of social morality must have gained enormously by 
the dissemination of this new doctrinb, and its acceptance among 
high and low. It becan^e the fashion in the upper classes to enrol 
oneself among the Tertiaries, and every new enrolment was an 
important accession to^ the stability, arid, indeed, to the material 
resources of the Minorites; and when—apparently within a few days 
of one another—^ho less than ’’five gentlemen of knightly rank, of 
whom at least one. Sir Giles dp Merc, had anly recebtly been em¬ 
ployed as an envoy by the king to his brother Kicliard in Gascony, 

_ and another, Sir Henry de Walpole, was amongst the most considerable 
and wealthy men in the eastern counties, Henry the Third spoke out 
his mind and showed that he was not too well-pleased. Eeally these 
friars were going on too fast—turning men’s heads! At Lynn the 
Franciscans were specially fortunate in their warden, whose austerity 
of life, gentle manners, and profoundly sympathetic temperament 
obtained for him imbounded influence. Among others Alexander 
de Bassingbourne ®—seneschal of Lynn for Pandulph, Bishop of 
Norwich, and, as such, a personage ol^ importance, became his con¬ 
vert and joined the now order ; but the number of Norfolk clergy and 
scholars who actually became friars must jiave been very large indeed ; 
they were quite the picked men among the Franciscans in England. 
Of the first eighteen masters of Franciscan ^schoqls at Cambridge, at 
least ten were Norfolk men, while of the fir^t five Divinity readers at 
Oxford whose names have been recorded, after those of Grosseteste 
and Roger de Weseham, four were unmistakably East Anglians. No 
one familiar with Norfolk topography could fail tq be struck by this 
fact, and the queer spellings of some pladqs, which puzzled even 
Mr. Brewer, are themselves suggestive.^ , 

St. Francis died at Assisi on October 4, 1226. With his death 

• The name is again changed int(!*2l/«««^burne by Ecclestou, who writes it as he 
heard it from Norfolk people. 

* Tumham represents H^he Norfolk pronunciation of Tltwmlmm. Heddele is 
HaAhujh, in^Suffolk spelt phonetically ;. £avinghani ia Man'enitt^ham, Assewelle is 
Athwell [cf. p. 93, Esseby for Ashby], Sloler is Stole]/, Leveringfot is Letherbigict. 
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troubles began. Brother Eliasy who was chosen to., succeed him as 
Minister General of the Order, had little of the great founder’s spirit, 
and none of his genius. There was unseemly strife arid rivalry, and on 
the Continent it would aj^pear that the Minorites made but little way. 
Not so was it in England; there the supply of brethren animated by 
genuine enthusiasm and burning zeal for the cau^ they had espoused 
was unexampled. Perhaps there nfore than anywhere else such 
labourers were needed, perhaps too they had a fiiirer field. Certainly 
there they were truer to their first principles than elsewhere. Outside 
the city walls at L 3 mn and York and Bristol; in a filthy swairTTS? 
Norwich, through which the drainage of the city sluggishly trickled 
into the river, never a foot lower than its bapks; in a mere barn¬ 
like structure, with walls of mud, at Shrewsbury, in the ‘Stinking 
Alley’ in London, the Minorites took up their abode, and there 
they lived on charity, doing for the Idwest the most menial offices, 
speaking to the poorest the words of hope, preaching to learned and 
simple such sermons—short, homely, fervent, and emotional—as the 
world had not heard for many a day. How could such evangelists 
fail to win their way ? Before Henry III.’s reign Was half over the 
predominance of the Franciscans over Oxford was almost supreme. 
At Cambridge {heir infiuence was less dominant only because at 
Cambridge there was no commanding genius like Robert Grosseteste 
to favour and support them. St. Francis’s hatred of book-learning 
was the one sentifeient that he never was able to inspire among 
his followers. Almost from tlie first scholars, students, and men of 
learning were attracted by the irresistible charm of his wonderful 
moral persuasiveness ; they gave in their adherence to him in a vague 
hope that by contact with his surpassing holiness virtue would go 
out of him, and that somehow the divine goodness which he magnified 
as the one thing ueedful would be communicated to them and supply 
that which was lacking in themselves; but they could not bring 
themselves to believe that culture and holiness were incompatible or 
that nearness to God was possible only to those who were ignorant 
and uuinstructed. We shoU|ld have expected learning among the 
Dominicans, but very soon the English Franciscans became .the most 
learned body in Europe, and, that character thhy never lost till the 
suppression of the monasteries swept them out of the land. Before 
Edward I. came to the tlirone, in less than fifty years after Richard 
Ingworth and his litt’e band landed at Dover, Robert Kilwarby, a 
Franciscan friar, had beeV chosen Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Bonaventura, the General the Order, had refused the Archbishopric 
of York. In 1281 Jerome of Ascoli, Bonaventura’s successor as 
General, was elected Pope, assuming the nq-me of Nicholas IV. 

Meanwhile such giants as Alexander Hales and Roger Bacon and 
Duns Scotus among the Minorites—all Englishmen be it remembered 
—and Thomas Aquinas and'Albertus Magnus among the Domiiiicans, 

VoL. XIV.—No. 77. H 
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had giviezL to intfllecfual Hfe that annuzisg Ufb into a higher region 
ci thought, speculation, and inquiry which prepared the way for 
greater things h^-and-by.* was at Assisi that Cimabue and Giotto 
xeoeived their most Sublime inspiration and did their very'best, 
breathing the air that St. Francis himself had breafhed and listening 
day by day to traditions and memories of the saint, told peradventure 
ly one or another who had seen him alive or even tpuched his gar¬ 
ments in their childhood. It may pven be thaUthere Dante watched 
Giotto at his work while the painter got the poet’s face by heart. 


To write the history of the Mendicant Ofders in England would 
be a taslf beyond my capacity, but no man caq hope to imderstand 
the successes or tlie feilures of any great party in Church or State 
imtil he has arrived at some cemprehension, not only of the objects 
which it set itself to. achieve, but of its modus op’erandi at the 
outset of its career.* • 

The Friars^ were ^ great pajSiy in*the Church,‘organised with a 
definite object, and pledged to carry out tliat object in simple reliance 
upon what we now call ^ the VoLurdary Frincvple. St. Francis saw, 
and saw much more clearly tluin even we of the ninet^nth century see 
it, that the Parochial system is admirable, is a perfect system for the 
village, that it is unsuited for the town, that in the towns the attempt 
to work it had ended in a miserable and scandakuis failure. The 
Friars* came a% helpers of the poor town clergy, just when those 
clergy had begun to give up their task as hopeless. They came as 
missionaries to those whom the town clergy had got to regard as 
mere parialis. They came to strengthen the weak hands, and to 
labour in a new field. St. Francis was the John Wesley of the 
thirteenth century, whom the Church did not cast out. 

Borne has never been afraid of f^aticism. She has always known 
how to utilise bp enthusiasts fired by a new idea. The Church of 
^Ingland has never known how to deal with a man of genius. From 
Wicklif to Frederick Kobertson, from Bishop Peacock to Dr. Eowland 
Williams, the clergyman who has been *in danger of impressing his 
personality upon Anglicanism, where he has not been the object of 
relentless persecution, has at least be^ regarded with timid sus¬ 
picion, has been shunned by all prudent men*of low degree, and by 
those of high degree has been—forgotten. In the Church of England 
there has never beeif a time when the enthusiast has not been 
treated as a very unsafe man. Borne has found a place for the 
dreamiest mystic or the noisiest ranter^—^fbund a place and found a 
sphere of useful labour. We, with our insofar prejudices, have been 
sticklers for the narrowest uniformity, and yet we have accepted, as a 
useful addition to tlfb Creed of Christendom, one article which we 
have only not formulated because, perhaps, it came to us from a 
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Eoman Bishop, the great ^Lge TaHeyrantl— Surto^t pm trap de 
zUe! 

The Minorites were the Low Churfilinien of the ISth century, the 
Dominicans the severely orthodox, among whom spiritual thuigs 
were believed to be attainable only through the medium of significant 
form. Borne knew how to yoke the two together, Xanthos and 
Balios champing at the bit, but alwasys held well in hand. Atithe 
outset the two orders- were so deeply impressed by the magnitude of 
the evils they were to combat that they hardly knew there was any¬ 
thing in which they were at variance. Gradually—^yes, and some^Jialf 
rapidly—each borrowed something from the other. The JVIinorites 
found they could not do without culture; the Dominicans renounced 
endowments; by-and-Jjy they drew apart into separate camps, and 
discord proved that the old singleness of purjiose and loyalty to a 
great caxise had passed away. Imitators arose. Beformers they all 
professed to be, improvers of the original idea. Augustinian Friars, 
Carmelites, Bethlehemites, Bonhemmes, and the 'rest. Friars they 
all called themselves—all pledged*.fco the Voluntary ^Principle, all 
renouncing endowments, all professing to live on alms. >» 

I have called St. Francis the John Wesley of the thirteenth century. 
The parallels might be drawn out into curious detail, if we compared 
the later history of the great movements originated by one and the 
other reformer. The new orders of Friars were to the old ones what 
the Separatists aihong the Wesleyan body are to the Old Con¬ 
nexion. They had their grievances, real or imagined, they loudly 
protested against corruption and abuses, they professed themselves 
anxious only to go back to first principles. But Borne absorbed them 
all, tliey became the Church’s great army of volunteers, perfectly 
disciplined, admirably handled; their veiy jealousies and rivalries 
tiuned to good account. When John Wesley offered to the Church 
of England precisely their successors, we would‘have no commer(^ 
with them; we did our best to turn them into a hoS<jle and invading 
force. . •* 

The Friars were the Evangelisers of the towns in England for 
300 years. When the spoliajiion of the religious houses was decided 
upon, the Friars were the upon whom the blow fell—the first and 

the last.® But when their property came to be looked into, there was 
no more to rob but flhe churches in which they worshipped, the 
libraries in which thejj studied, and the houses in which they passed 
their lives. Bob the county hospitals to-morrow through the length 
and breadth of the land, o^make a general scramble for the possessions 
of the Wesleyan body, ^9 how many broad acres would go to the 
hammer ? ^ 

® The king began with the Franciscan convent of Christ Church, London, in 1632 ; 
he bestowed the Dominican convent at Norwich upon the corporation of that city on 
the 26th of June, 1640. * • 
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VolantaryiBm leaves Kttle for the <spipile]^. 

As with the later history of the Friars in England, so with the 
corruptions of t|je Mendicant "orders—thohgh they were as great as 
malice or ignorance inay have represented them—I am not con¬ 
cerned. That the Minorites of t^e fourteenth century were very 
unlike the Minorites of the thirteenth I know; that the other Mendi- 

c c 

cant orders declined, I cannot doubt— 

' C 

• 

What keeps a spirit wholly true 
To that ideal which he hears P 
What record ? Not the sinless years 
That breathed beneath the Syrian blue. 

% 

C 

The Buie of St. Erancis was a glorious ideal; when it came to be 
carried into practice by creatures of ^esh and blood, it proved to be 
something to dream of, not to live. And yet, even as it was, its effects 
upon the Church, iiay upon the whole civilised world, were enormous. 
If, one after another, the Mendiq^nf. orders declined^if their zeal grew 
cold, their simplicity of life fadbd, and their discipline relaxed; if 
they became ‘corrupted .by t^at very world which they promised to 
purify and deliver from the dominion of Mammpn—this is only 
what has happened again and again, what must happen as long as men 
are men. In every age the prophet has always asked for the un¬ 
attainable, always pointed to a higher level than human nature 
could^ breathe in, always insisted on a measure of self-renunciation 
which saints irftheir prayers send forth the soul’s lame hands to clutch 
—in their ecstasy of aspiration hope that they may some day arrive 
at. But, alas I they reached it—never. And yet the saint and the 
prophet do not live in vain. They send a thrill of noble emotion 
through the heart of their generation, and the divine tremor does 
not soon subside; they gather round them the pure and generous— 
the lofty souls which are not all ctf the earth earthy. In such, at 
|iny rate, a fire ie kindled by the spark that has fallen from the altar. 
By-and-by it is the fuel that fails; then the old fire, after smouldering 
for a while, goes out, and by no stirring of the dead embers can 
you make them flame again.. You may cry as loudly as you will, 
* Pull down the chimney that will not d^iw, and set up another in its 
plac^! ’ That you may do if you please; another fire you may have, 
but the new will not be as the old. * 


Augustus Jessopp. 



N£PV GUINEA. 


Now that we have recdvered from the shock caused a few weeks ago 
by the laconic announcement of the annexation of New Gutnea ‘ by 
a police magistrate,’ it begins to occur to us how strangely little we 
know of this great island—thfe largest, indeed, in th^ world—sur¬ 
rounded by, or on the high road to, so many other lands with which 
we are comparatively familiar. It may be worthVhile then, in view 
of the important consideratibns suggested by, this intelligence, to 
take stock of whatever knowledge we possess on the subject. 

That New Guinea has so long remained a tetra incognita is due, 
among other cahses, to the fact that in the days of early European 
adventure in those seas it lay apart from the route of vessels ap¬ 
proaching, or trading between, the Dutch, Spanish, and Portuguese 
possessions. Agafh, the jealous policy of the Dutch, when established 
in the Spice Islands, effectually prevented for a tim^ all acce^ from 
the west to the regions behind them. And, when that barrier began 
to break down, the stream of enterprise was beginning to flow towards 
the more temperate regions further south. Meanwhile, the induce¬ 
ments to approach New Guinea were few, and the drawbacks serious. 
The European craving for cloves and nutmegs—that small, but not 
least potent, among the causes which led to the discovery of a New 
World—was fairly supplied by the high-handed arrangements of tlte 
Dutch in the Moluccas, so that, it was hardly worth the while of any 
* interlopers,’ though more tlian one gallant attempt was made by 
the servants of the olji Ea§t India Company, to encounter the risks 
of exploration on the Ne^ Guinea coast. The very extent of the 
country was an obstacle—peopled, as it appeared to be, in unknown 
and unlimited numb${s, by a-flerce and warlike race, very ditferent 
from the semi-civiljsed Malays of the neighbouring archipelago. 
As old Galvano wrote: ‘ The most of them e^te man’s flesh, and are 
witches, so given to diveljshness that the divels walk among them as 
companions.’ Its western coasts, too, for hundreds of miles, are for the 
most part too precipitous for cultivatioi^ so that the people, when 
disposed for agriculture, cross over for tl^t purpose to the low-lying 
uninhabited islands which fringe the shore.* Some of the inland 
tribes indeed cultivate a Ifttle, and bring down very good tobacco and 
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other produce to.the'coast; but the mountainous interior is generally 
covered with almost impenetrable forests^ and the occasional creeks 
and rivers whictt run up into,the country dre diflScult of access, intri¬ 
cate, and often very unhealthy. Such, roughly speaking, is tlaii cha¬ 
racter of the western half of New (guinea (i.€. up to the 141" meridian 
E. from Greenwich), which the Butch, when they felt their monopoly 
in those seas slipping away from them, annexed in 1S28. But their 
few attempts to form a settlement have brokeif down, and their dis¬ 
plays of sovereign power, after fifty-five years of possession, are limited 
<K>4he occasional visits of surveying vessels, the commanders of which, 
along with a certain amount of good advice, distribute Dutch flags 
and other insignia to the chiefs, who have probably a very dim idea 
of their bieaning. In fact, only a few Dutch missionaries are settled 
on the north-west cdast, and the results of many years of arduous 
and devoted labour on their patt have not been great. It is to bo 
supposed, however, that when our Australian friends speak of 
* annexing New Gdinea,’ they refer to the eastern half only. It 
would indeed, gs the practice now stanSs, be a breach of international 
comity to do "Otherwise, at all events without full notice or some 
mutual understanding; but ‘it is hard to see how, speaking ab¬ 
stractedly, such annexation can rest on any other sanction than a 
readiness on the part of the annexing power to defend its action 
against all comers. And even if any right can be thought to exist, it 
must manifestly lapse after a certain time. Ouf possessions would 
be still more numerous than they are were it not for certain lapses of 
this kind. To take the North Pacific alone, the Sandwich Islands 
were solemnly ceded to us, with a few Home Rule reservations, by 
King Kamehameha the First, in 1794. The Bonin Islands, again, 
were only the other day scientifically surveyed by the Japanese, no 
doubt on the assumption that they form part of their territory; yet 
these islands were annexed to England by Captain Beechey in 1827. 
And New Guinea, itself, curiously enough, was annexed, about 1793, 
f>y the Commanders o^the East India Company’s ships ‘ Cornwallis ’ 
and ‘ Hormuzer,’ and Mansiswai'i Island^ ip Geelvink Bay on the north¬ 
west coast was occupied for seyeral monUis by»our troops. But the 
Dutch, properly enough, cared nothing fipr "this in 1828 when they 
annexed half the island, and they probably now stand like CHve, as¬ 
tonished—and vexed—^at their own moderation in not having annexed 
the whole^ In like manner Lieutenant Yule, cf H.M.S ‘ Bramble,’ 
thought as little of the feelings of the Dobsh when he annexed New 
Gtiinea in 1846. And they on their part,«seem to have taken no 
oflSciat notice of this act, though they were yeiy sore the other day 
when our Government, by granting a charter to the North Borneo 
Coznpfmy, practically annexed the north-east portion of that island. 
Obviooaiy eadi disputed question of Ibis kind must be discussed on 
its own merits. 
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Eastwards from tlia Batqji frontier line, land opposite to the 
Australian coast, far as the great Gulf of Papua, extends a swampy, 
half-drowned regidn, intersected by suimerous creeks and streams 
which* bring down the ^irainage from the lugh mountains of the 
interior, and may be founi to provide; a waterway thither for small 
vessels. One of these streams, indeed, the Fly Eiver, was ascended 
by Signor D’Albertis, a distinguished Italian naturalist, in a steam 
launch lent him by the Government of Sydrifey, but he failed to reach 
the central mountain ranges, or even to emerge from the region of 
swamps ; and his manner of dealing with the natives was not ea^p 
culated to make the way easier for future explorers. From' the 
Gulf of Papua to th6 eastern extremity of the island is a rolling 
hill country, with sgmewhat of an Australian and less exclusively 
tropical character, having some fertile tracts inland, and with a 
barrier reef within which are‘some .good anchorages and harbours, 
in one of which a coaling station and entrepot for trade might be 
establislied, and where Admiral Moresby would station the vessels 
that should guard the entrance ^ Torres Straits. In this district, 
among a people of a milder and more accessible typg than the dark 
Papiians of the Western and Central'coasts, a few English mission¬ 
aries, some of them men of considerable ability, are slowly imbuing 
the natives with civilised ideas, and paving the way for further 
intercourse. Throughout this eastern part of New Guinea the hill¬ 
sides are in maity places terraced, highly cultivated, and artificially 
irrigated. This is especially the case on the northern coastj where 
Mr. Wilfred Powell^ the only traveller who has visited that part, 
reports a magnificent, well-watered country, rising in a succession 
of fertile plateaux, with a settled population, cultivating the soil 
apparently by means of slave labour. > 

Geologically, to judge from small specimens which have been 
sent home from both the nort!|jern and southejm coasts, the interior 
of this eastern peninsula appears to he of the same Silurian foriha- 
tion as the gold-producing districts of New .SoutlT Wales. There fe, 
in fact, no doubt that gold exists there, but it by no means follows 
that it is abundant, qr evep in workable cpiantity. Tiie forests con ¬ 
tain valuable timber fruits, gums, barks, and other products; 

there are splendid sugar-canes, and the sago palm grows wild in 
the swamps. The fijgher lands would probably maintain cattle in 
abundance, and pqpsibly sheep. In short, there is a vast supply 
of wealth provided for jtJhe fixture, but it nSight be. a great mistake 
to assume that it is immediatdy available* Apart from the diffi¬ 
culties of access, and o/transport for produce through such a country, 
the natives, who seem feirly numerous, have a distinct sense of 
proprietorship in the soil. Even the more savage tribes who de¬ 
pend at certain seasons on the sago palnT have each their own 
allotted district to which they betake themselves tocolleatit ; and 
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certainly tlie agricultural tribea would b% unwilling to alienate 
ibeir land?, while the people generally would be averse from the 
steady labour necessary to develop any ^ionsidei^ble trade in the 
productions of tro couptry. "But however this may be, therens no 
doubt that, as the world goes,^it is to Australia, and the race which 
made Australia, that New Guinea must naturally fall; Queens- 
lanct. indeed, already, possesses ^the islands, some of them close to 
the New Guinea coast, which bridge over the d^tance between the 
two countries. At any moment a report of gold, or any other quest 
of wealth or adventure, may carry large bands of Englishmen across, 
and* bring them into immediate contact with the natives. Now, 
without foTfgetting, or disbelieving in, the charming qualities with 
which tljp east coast people were credited in Captain Moresby’s 
pleasant narrative, we jaxz.y safely put down a large share of this to 
the admirable tact of that comipander* and the good discipline of his 
crew, and feel sure that under less discreet handling,’and on closer 
and longer contact,jcnatters would soon assume a different aspect.’ 
And here corned in a problem which will task our ablest statesman¬ 
ship. What the results of such contact must be we know only too 
well from pasf experience, and owing to the numbers that will be 
concerned, and the extent of the country, the^consequent horrors will 
be on a larger scale than any that have occurred under similar cir¬ 
cumstances. It is clear, however, that the collision must come, and 
that shortly. We can hardly escape the responsibility by declining to 
act; in^fact we have already acknowledged such responsibility by the 
appointment of ^ ‘High Commissioner for the y^’esternPacific,’ who 
has jurisdiction over all British subjects in the independent islands : 
but besides that the limits of his jurisdiction in the direction of New 
Guinea are iU defined, his hands would need to be considerably 
strengthened, and the means and organisation at his disposal supple¬ 
mented, if he is to cope with any emergency that may arise here. 
Possibly some such^ arrangements have been already made by the 
authorities. Certainly they ought to be prepared in advance, for 
admitting the immense difSculties in 'the way, it would be little to 
our credit if with our now abundant 'eiperience we failed, if not 
entirely to< prevent, at all eweuts greatly,to mitigate, the evils 
threatened. It is useless to resist—or to discuss—the inevitable, and 
the occupation of the country by Europeans ia inevitable, but we 
need not admit that the extermination of the natives is so. Even 
on mere economical grounds this would be a serious catastrophe, and 
seeing how limited, in such a country, must” be the possible area of 
actual English colonisation, and how vast- the extent over which 

I 

• Hitherto their beha^our to th^ gold prospectors has been extraordinarily good, 
feeding and bringing back stragglers who had lost their way. One of the few cases 
of violence, indeed, arose frcftn a scientific experiment made by a chief with Ma 
spear, to ascertain whetlier white men, as he had heard/ were really invulnerable. 
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nativeff alone oould wo)^ or ^hrive, there seeins special ground for 
hoping that it may be aver^d. 

Some six yearb ago the prospectus of an amusingly impudent 
scheme was issued in London. The members of the association 
were all to be ^.ppointed justices of ^ the peace-for the island of 
New Guinea, there were to be* doctors and chaplains in attend¬ 
ance, and no jvork was to be done jan Sundays. The natives were 
to be invited to s^l their lands, and so fkr all was well; but if 
the natives declined, it is not probable that the justices of the peace, 
and the chaplains, and the doctors would have all come peaceably 
home again I Another plan proposed that the chiefs dispossessed of 
their lands should bo recompensed by a grant of the Company’s 
‘fully paid-up shares’ — the irony of civilisation. The former 
hopeful scheme was defeated mainly by a* threat of_ the action 
of the High Commissioner, bat it is not likely that bands of ad¬ 
venturers frcim Australia would be so easily turned aside. In 
any case, not only the regulatio,n of intercourse^ between Europeans 
and the native’races, but, in the^ventof annexation, the supreme 
control of the administration, should, while giving full weight to the 
opinions and advice of responsible people iYi Australia, be placed in 
Imperial and not in colQnial hands. Besides that it is of the essence 
of an Imperial system that this should be so, there are special 
reasons which will commend themselves to thinking men both in 
Australia and at home. The question is no doubt one which primarily 
and more deeply aflFects Australia, but everything which somearly 
concerns her must necessarily touch the interests, as it will command 
the sympathies, of the Empire at large. If then we examine the 
question from the Australian point of view, we must admit that in 
his desire to extend his borders the Australian is moved not only by 
a sentiment with which we can hardly afford to reproach him, but by 
a very sound political instinct. If we ask him (as has been suggested) 
why he cannot contemplate the prospect of a European power on t!he 
other side of Torres Straits as calmly as we loqk across the Channel, he 
might answer that our naval and military estimates, which are the 
price we pay for living in ’so“ good a neighbourhood, do not inspire 
him with enthusiasm. Bui in shor^ the situation is fuiiQamentally 
different. The great and rapidly growing wealth of Australia, when 
it ceases to find a vent; for its energies in the interior of the confJinent, 
must look for it elsewhere. Expansion, and maritime dominion or 
influence throughout the pacific, would seem the obvious eventual 
destiny both of Australia and New Zealand. Already an outlet 
begins to be needed, aud*we cannot blame the foresight of Australian 
statesmen who may wish to provide for the requirements of a not 
distant future. And if the nominal proprietorship of Holland over 
the western half of New Guinea has been* tolerated for fifty-five 
years, it is surely reasonable that Australia, in view of her inevitable 
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cacpabsiiQB, slould be allolred sim^j to^eni^ a eavmt against tbe 
occupation by any foreign power 6f that^ remaining moiety of New 
Guinea which lie^.opposite'her o^n shores. One advantage of this couxse 
would be that we could then adjourn, until'the necessity arises*, the 
formation of any elaborate scheme of government for the new possession. 
General principles for future action might and should be laid down, 
and a central authority, simply Organised, but with extensive powers, 
established somewhere; but the actual administrative machinery need 
only be introduced gradually as it becomes needed, Le. practically, as 
the-ipflux of Europeans increases—thus minimising the expense. 

At the*same time a slight rectification of the Dutch frontier 
would not be unreaso^p.ble. The boundary* officially claimed by 
them in 1828 was the 140th meridian. The local commander, how¬ 
ever, extended this to flie 14lst, no doubt for the purpose of including 
the anchorage and a populous nhtive settlement known ^as Humboldt 
Bay on the north coast. To this we need make no objection, but 
on the south eoast'this meridian may be thought to bring the 
boundary incon,venieiitly near to •Torres Straits. And as that parti¬ 
cular part of «the coast ^has probably never yet been seen by any 
Dutchman, its value to its possessors cannot be great. To ourselves 
the importance of Torres Straits lies in the large and increasing trade 
which now passes through it, and to which tlic occupation by another 
power of any point on the adjacent New Guinea coast would be a 
standing menace. The valuable pearl- and tortmse-sbell fisheries 
along Cbese shores, which are now in English hands, might also, if 
the coast passed into the hands of a foreign power, lead to various 
complications, such as we are too familiar with in Newfoundland. 
It has been suggested that all our interests would be sufficiently pro¬ 
tected by occupying a few points along this southern coast; but 
there are other grave inconveniences, probable and even imminent, 
which nothing short of a general assertion of sovereignty would 
suffice to prevent.,‘The influx of vagabonds of various nationalities, 
smgly or in companies, either roaming over this extended territory 
or locating themselves at different poiijts^ may soon become an in¬ 
tolerable scandal. An assemblage of gold-seekers in New Guinea 
recently represented to a*neighbouring AustyalSan authority that, as they 
could not divest themselves of their allegiance to the Crown, so they 
had a right to demand that the Crown should establish and maintain 
order amgng them. The establishment, too, ofi any foreign convict 
settlement would in Uke manner be a serieiu injury and offence. It 
is an open secret that more ^than one European power has within the 
last few years desired to form such an establishment in New Guinea. 
If they have hitherto court^pusly yielded to our remonstrances, they 
cannot be expected to continue to do so while the countiy is udt 
daixned. And it might be difficult for such a power to refine recog¬ 
nition e'tnen to an unauthorised settlement by her own subjects upon a 
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territory in this pcwitiod. The entire question las certainly developed 

rapidly since the, annexation was proposed, seven years ago, by the 
Government of Sydney. ' Lord Carnarvon was evm then ready to 
ente'rtain the proposal,* but on the prelimihary condition that, as 
a matter of principle, the' coloiyes should contribute in part to the 
expenses of a policy undertaken mainlj for their benefit. The 
Sydney Government, however, did ilot see the* matter in that light, 
and it accordingly*rested there, though iC has never been entirely 
dropped, and the recently expressed willingness of Queensland to 
bear the cost herself, shows that in the opinion of her Governmput-*- 
founded no doubt on sufficient information of the nature above 
alluded to—the matter is now urgent. will be interesting to 
learn the means by which this young and energetic commftnity pro¬ 
posed to recoup the expense of administering*so great an addition tp 
its area. Iq this connection the Opinions, just published, of Sir 
Arthur Gordon will be studied with the attention due to anything 
which falls fronj so distinguished an authority. ’ It is satisfactory to 
learn that in his opinion the* expense of administering the country 
would be trifling. As regards the small tribute which he would levy 
from the natives, it would be no doubt a cheap price for them to pay 
for efficient protection.' Whether it would be willingly paid or easily 
raised, and therefore worth levying, is another question. A more 
promising source of revenue, I venture to think, might be found in 
the taxation which would be easily levied from the Chinese, who in the 
event of annexation would probably flock to New Guinea, attracted 
by the security of thb British flag. Such immigration, indeed, must 
soon become an important factor in any problem dealing with the 
labour supply or colonisation of these regions. Whether the econo¬ 
mic results of annexation would be immediately advantageous either 
to Government or to individuals may, I think, reasonably be doubted. 
The question must, however, be settled on much broader considera¬ 
tions, and, even if the arguments adduced by the 'Australians were less 
weighty than they are, it would be difficult* for the Home Govern¬ 
ment to run counter to the, general wishes of the colonies, backed as 
these are by consideiable sympathy g,t home. We must^feel for the 
position of Lord Derby, with his corrvictioli that ‘ the Queen has 
already black subjects enough,’ for the natives of New Guinea are 
very numerous, and they are certainly very black; but those who 
believe that the eaergies of England are ^already straiped to the 
uttermost by similar tasks may reflect that such energy is now being 
abundantly generated yearly in Australia; and it is mainly on her 
abounding energies, and not on the mother country, that the strain 
will eventually fall. The whole subject points to a new and inte¬ 
resting phase in our colonial relations, and recalls the important 
scheme put forward a few years ago by Sir Julius Vogel, which 
would luive given to New Zealand a commanding and metropolitan 
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^MtipD with respeotK to ihe Paoific ^oupi to the north nf her, 
axid would, indirectly, have strengthenea the poeftion of Anstridia. 
The scheme fell, through fr(» want of‘appreciation and support 
at home, and the recant acquiescence of aur G-ovemment ifr the 
aimexation by the French, in defiance of their treaty with us, of 
the important‘position of Baiatea, u not encouraging, though they 
•may*perhaps fairly plead that their bands were not strengthened, as 
they might have been, Dy Tigorous protests from those most nearly 
concerned. Meanwhile, to the geographer, the ethnologist, and the 
njitundist, the * opening ’ of New Guinea holds out a prospect of extra¬ 
ordinary interest, and we must hope that a wise system of adminis¬ 
tration, while satisfying the legitimate aspirtftions of the colonists, 
may, 1^ a successful handling of the native qu^tion, blot out, so far 
as may be, the memory of events which darken the early annals of 
Australia. * 


CoiJTTS Tbotter. 
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. THE SIRENSr 

IN ANCIENT LITERATURE AND ART. . 


Ix is common to the infancy of art in every nation to rep^jesent the 
unseen powers of th^’ supernatural world by gymbols and attributes. 
A tendency to allegorical r^resentetion was particularly, strong 
among the nations of the Eastern world, as might be Sxpected from 
the marked prominence of the imaginative faculty in Oriental nations. 
The monstrous forms in whiph'Asjiyrian and Egyptian art delighted 
owe their origin to this tendency, and the artist saw no better 
way of representing a being possessed of the highest* qualities of a 
different and .even inconsistent nature than that of combining 
into one grotesque and monstrous form those portions of,different 
animals in which peculiar excellence was supposed to reside. The 
Egyptians were qgpecially skilful in conceiving these new and composite 
shapes, embodying the varied faculties of the animals which tbeyheld 
sacred. Of these the best known is the Sphinx, whidh the most sober 
and practical denizen of the North can hardly approach, even in this 
realistic age, without a mysterious feeling of admiration and awe. 
Parallels to the Sphinx are found in the human-headed lions and bulls, 
the eagle-headed gods of Assyria, the genii of Persia, and the ‘ four 
living creatures’ of Ezekiel in Holy Writ. These last afford an ex¬ 
cellent example of the symboBcal character of mixed forms. They 
had ^ the face of a man, and the face of a lion, and the face of an c»c, 
and the face of an eagle,’ representing respectively the reasoning 
intellect, the noble courage,*the unwearied industry, and the strong 
upward flight of thfe ^nimals of which they were composed. By 
-such a combination of thel different phases of the supremest created 
excellence the inspi^pd writer, sought to shadow forth the iqpffable 
glory of the Godhead;' 

Nor was symbdlism 9 f the same kind unknown to the Greeks, 

* * 

To compare small tilings with gprcat, we may point to the portrait of the trusty 
servant on the wall near the HStchen of Winchester College, which shows that the ten¬ 
dency to Bj-mbolism is not*confined to one age or nation. The inscription is well 
known:— , ' 

'A trusty servant’s portrait would you see. 

This emblpmatic figure well survo> 

The porker’s snout—not nics in diet shows; 

Tlic padlock shut—no secrets he’U disclose ; • 
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«nt«red .largely, and only |or a short period, into 
tl]^ artistic conceptions. The sense of ^truth and beauty, which is 
^e guiding principle of Greek/Lrt, was aategonistSc to those hybrid 
fiwms in which the lan^ of niture and of beauty are violatedi* In 
the infancy of their powers, ag we see, the Greeks, too, followed the 
Bast in the bewildering mazes of syfhbolism and allegory; but they 
soon^iBhook themselves free from |11 such trammels and lading strings, 
and sought to express their sense of the divine, perfections in the. 
idealised human form, rather than by an unnatural conglomeration 
of different parts of the lower animals. No doubt they derived their 
first Ideas of art, through the Phoenicians, from the older civilisa¬ 
tions of the* Oriental world. The seed came from the East, but when 
planted hj the soil of Hellas it soon produced a fruit which the parent 
tree would hardly recognise for its own offspring: 

, Exit ad ciElum rntnis felicibiis arbos 

Miraturque novas frondes ot non sita poma. 

We may say in feet that among tlv3 natjLons of the East, plastic art 
never attained the dignity of a fine art. Beginning, especially in 
Egypt, with the coarsest realispi, it never became ideal or creative. 
Controlled and cramped at an early period of its existence by hieratic 
influences, its representations were seldom beautiful, but for the most 
part grotesque and terrible, and sometimes even ugly and revolting. 
Among the Greeks, on the other hand, the first of the a ations of the old 
world wjiich attained liberty, and with it the free and natural develop¬ 
ment of mind, thfe infancy of art was very brief, §nd quickly followed 
by a promising youth and a glorious manhood. In them a naturally 
vivid and glowing imagination was brought tmder the beneficent 
control of reason and a-a><f>poarvvij, and its manifestations in literature 
and art restrained by the love of truth and the sense of fitness within 
the lines of harmony and beauty. 

Jfet the number ormixed forms wMich we find in Greek literature 
ao^ partly derived from Oriental sources, and partly the offspring 
of Greek fancy, is by no means inconsiderable. The principal of 
these are the Chimsera, the Centaur, thef Sphinx, the Harpy, the 
Siren, the various species of the F»un and Satyr*tKe marine monsters— 
the Tritons, Hippocamps, Sea Bulls, Sea Dfagons, Sea Centaurs, &c.; 
the nuiperous winged animals, such as the winged«Sow of Clazomense, 
the winged and horned Panthers, winged HorseS (Pegasus), &c. 

We have said that th^ peculiar genius of .the GA'eek, with its close 

• • 

- ^ . 

Patient the ass his master’s wrath w»ll bear; 

Swiftness in errand the stag’s feet declare; 

Loaded his left ))and apt to labour saith ; 

The vest his neatness ; open hand his faith; 

Oirt with his sword, his shield upon bis arm. 

Himself and master bell protect frgm barm.* 
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adber^<jis to nature trU^y was naiuraHy antagonistio to tbe 
toii^ forms in which the Eastdrn mind delightedy and this is true. 
We observe, howevV, thatittrhen once^uch composite conceptions had 
been'&ccepted by the Gseek mind, they were^ldom discarded alto¬ 
gether, but gradusflly and 'skilfully transformed by the grace-giving 
power of the Greek Muse in sucli a manner as to satisfy our sense of 
fitness and beauty, and to entitle thesa to a place in the fairy region 
of poetry and art. {There is a difference, rather to be felt thau ex¬ 
pressed, between the monsters of Eastern and of Grecian myths. 
There is no doubt something mysterious and awe-inspiring in the 
Sphinx of Egypt, and in the winged and man-headed Bull of Nineveh; 
and, strange and grotesque as they are, they do not excite our 
ridicule. But our invagination finds it difficult to assimilate them, 
or to find a place for them in the ideal world in which so much of 
our lives is passed. They are hot to, us living sentient beings, they 
do not engage our affections, nor can we think of them*as playing a 
part in the bygone history of Hje world. But vie have no difficulty 
in imagining that the Centaurs sti^ range over the hills of Thessaly, 
or in peopling the Woods of Arcadia with Fauns and Satyrs; and, as 
We sail through the isles of Greeccf we *are disappointed at not 
hearing the strAihs of Sirens from ‘flowery mead’ and jagged rock, 
or seeing the forms of Tritons and Hippocamps, and ‘ all the train of 
Phorkos ’ gambolling with the Nereids in the summer sea. , 

Of the hybridfforms above mentioned, many of which play a con¬ 
siderable part in Greek art, not the least interesting, and ^t the 
same time the most enigmatical, are the Sirens, whom we propose 
to make the special theme of the present article. 

Before entering into an inquiry as to the origin of these mys¬ 
terious creations, and the successive changes which they underwent in 
the hands of mythographers and artists, we should endeavour to get 
a clear idea of their fundamental nature and their peculiar functions, 
as they presented themselves to the Greek mind jn the earliest ag«s. 

We owe our first acquaintance with the^Sirerfs to the Odyssey 
of Homer, in which what we may call their true nariire and 
character are most clearly indicated. It is desirable to keep his ac¬ 
count of them clearly before our mindS|^ because I shall endeavour to 
show that it contains the germs at least of almost all the very different 
and apparently contradictory shapes which the Siren myth assumed 
in poetry and art atja later period. 

Among the first an^ most terrible «f the dangers which 
awaited the faithful husband of Penelope in his passage from the 
arms of the ‘ fair-haired ^ Circe to those of the ‘ sweet-voiced ’ Calypso, 
was the enchanting song of the Sirens: —- 

The Lady Circe spoke unto me (Odysseus) saying . . . To the Sirens first shalt 
thou come, who beufitch all men, whosoever sh^ come to them. Whoso draws 
nigh to them unwittingly, anfl hears the .sound of the Shena’ voice, pever doth 
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he see wife or babes stsn^ bj him on his return, nor^ave they joy at his coming; 
but the Sirens enchant him with their clear jinling, whereithey sit in the mead, 
and all about is a great heap of bones of men, corrupt irndeath, and round the 
bones the skin is wasting. But dg *thou drive thy ship past, and knead honey- 
sweet wax, and anoint thevewith the ears of thy company, lest any of t&em all 
hear the song; but if thou thyself.art minded to hear, let them bind thee in the 
swift ship hand and foot, upright in the fhast-stead, and from the mast let rope- 
ends be tied, that thou mayest have pleasure in the Sirens’ voice. And, if thou 
shalf beseech thy company, and bid tfiem loose thee, then let th&n bind thee with 
yet more bonds.® , • 

Further on we read:— 

* Meanwhile our good ship came to the island of the Sirens twain, for a gentle 
breeze sped c her on her way. Then straightway the rjind ceased, and lo! there 
was a imndless calm, . . . But I with my sharp sword deft in pieces a great circle 
of wax, and with my sti-ong hands kneaded it. And aeon the wax grew warm, 
for that my great might and the. beam of the lord Helios, son of Hyperirm, con¬ 
strained it. . . . And when the ship jvas witiiin the sound of a man’s shout from 
the land, we fleeing swiftly on our way, the Sirens espied the swift ship speeding 
towards them, and they raised their clear-toned song: 

‘ Ilither come, renowned Odysseus, greaL glory of the Acligpans, and stay thy 
hark, that thou mayest listen to the v^ice of us twain. For none hath ever 
driven hy this wa5" in his black ship till he hath heard from our lips the voice 
sweet as the hono'yeomb, and hath hfid joy thereof, and gone on his way the wiser. 
For lol we Imtm all things, all tlie travail that the Argives and Trojans hare by 
the gods' designs, and we know all that shall hereafter be upon the fruitful earlli.’ 

^ The principal points to be noticed in the foregoing narrative are, 
first, the number of the Sirens—‘ listen to the voice of us twain ; ’ 
secondly, the place in which they were sitting— a flowery mead ; 
(rj/ievai ev ; and, thirdly, that they ordy sing, without the 

accompaniment of any instrument. In all these points they differ 
from the Sirens of later mythology and art, in which they are gene¬ 
rally, not always, three in number, dwelling in rocks, and playing on 
stringed and other instruments. It will be ohserve'd, moreover, that 
no reference is made to their bird-like form. But it would, I think, 
bejvrong to conclude from Homer’s silence on this point, as some 
hgive done, that thse Sirens of the Odyssey were entirely human, as 
we see them on the Etruscan sarcophagus at Florence, the basaltic 
relief at Lansdowne House, &c. TJie Sirens were no new creation of 
the poet’s fancy; he is evidentigr speaking^"' of beings familiar to his 
hearers. Circe does not describe them as some strange, unheard-of 
monsters, but simply says, ‘ To the Sirens first shalt thou come,’ and 
the name may have suggested the very form which we see on the 
earliest vases, i.e. that oC a bird with the head of a virgin. 

Concerning the etymology of the name ^sipyves we have nothing 
veiy satisfactory to offer; attempts have beeSa made, without much 
success, to derive it from an Aryan root, but w'lth these we shall not 
trouble the reader. Within' the limits of the Grreek language the 
more common opinion connects it with the word aeipd, a rope—a 

* Horn. pd. xii. 96-64. I have used the faithful*and beautiful translation of 
Messrs. Butdier and Lang. 
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type of that which draVsy /^h^ther materially*or by speech or song. 
Others refer it to | the root of the verb a-upiaony to be hot, and of 
Ssiptov, the dog-star,® the* tringer of* heat. This latter derivation, 
though, of course, extremely uncertain, is v«»y consonant with the 
nature ascribed to them in the Odysftey^ and with the locality to 
which they are especially assigned, viz. the south-west coast of Italy. 
In the first instance they probably represented tfie alluring but wast¬ 
ing and putrefying •summer heat* They were the demons of sloth 
and corruption, the objects of fear and deprecatory worship to those 
who saw or felt the seductive but baleful influence of a benumbing lar» 
guor, like that which is caused by the scirocco. The whol^ narrative 
breathes a sultry^ 8ickl5r heat, such as many of us may have felt in the 
Bay of Naples, the home of the Sirens. They sat ‘ singing iif a mead, 
and about them was a great hea^ of bones of m^n corrupt in death ’— 

noKvs S’ ooTeoi^ti' ffis 

‘AvSpSiv TTvBofifvav.* 

• 

No sooner does tlie ship of Oflysse&s near the island Jhan ‘ straight¬ 
way the wind ceased, and In ! there was a windless calm; ’ and hence 
it is that Hesiod, in a fragment preserved by EustathiUs,^ ascribes to 
the Sirens the power of laying the winds themselves to sleep.® The 
wax quickly melts in the hands of Odysseus, ‘ for the beam of the 
lord Helios constrained it.’ The same idea is expressed by Fausanias, 
who says that meif ‘ rotted away ’ under the influence of the Sirens’ 
song, and by Apollonius Khodius, who forcibly expresses it By the 
words TrjKeSovt ipOivv^vai, ‘ they waste away with melting.’ 

Very nearly related to this view of their origin is another, still 
more popular, which regards the Sirens as typifying the glassy surface 
of the motionless summer sea, which hides the jagged rock and the 
engulfing quicksand. . It is in this light that the poets love to view 
them. Thus Ovid calls them ‘^nonsters of the sea,’ and Claudian 

‘ sweet monsters,’' ‘ charming perils,’ and ‘ pleasing "terrors ’— 

• • 

. • 

• In this connection we rcmepi\)er the line in the Posthomei'ica of Quintus 

SmyrniBus, viii, 31 : , ^ 

^tipios oiriv fipoToitrt ptpti #«Ai/iti|8ca goiffJif. 

• In Virgil v. 864) the mead has become rocks: 

Jamqne afleo scopulos Sirenum advecta suhibat 
Ditticiles qnondani, multoramque ussibusalbos. 

• cxxxviii. 164. * , • 

® Conf. Shakespeare, Midsuumi^r Xight’s Dream, act ii, sc. 1- 

Oberon, My gentle Puck, come hithpr. Thou rememberest 
Since once I sat tipon a promontory. 

And lieard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back 
Uttering such dulcet and liarmonious Breath, 

That the rude eea greiv oicil at her song, . 

And certain stars siiot madly from tlieir spheres 
To hear the sea-mafd's music. 

VoL. XIV.—No. 77. I 
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Musica sasa fr^tis liaHtabaut dulda i^ioiistra, 

Blanda pericla mans, tenror quo^ue gratiis in uadis. 

For these /creations of^the popular^ iiUagidation, to which a 
distinctive character «ud a local habitation had been given in the 
Homeric poems, it was necessary to find a parentage and a history. 
Euripides calls them daughters of the earth {irapOivoi %0ov6s), 
evidently regarding*’ them in their chthonic character, of which we 
shall speak hereafter. ‘Sophocles, in a fragment of his lost tragedy. 
The PhceadaTiSi in which, probably, Odysseus is relating his adven- 
ctures, makes them the daughters of Phorkos— 

I Siiprji/as tla-atptKoiiriv 

^6pKov Kupas OpoQvyre tovs AiSiPv Popovs. 

(I came to the Sirens, the daughters of Pfeorkos.) As Phorkos, 
like Poseidon himself, was probably a sea god of Phoonician origin, 
this passageoonfirms the opinidn that the Siren myth w.as also derived 
from the East. 

fj 

In Alexandrian times the prevailing theory connected the Sirens 
with the river god Achelous, whose lofty position in the watery 
realm reflects'high honour on his reputed daughters. Achelous, eldest 
of the three* thousand sons ‘ of Okeanos and Tethys, held the very 
highest rank among the river gods, as is testified by Homer, who, when 
speaking of the irresistible power of Zeus, says that ‘even the lordly 
Achelous is no match for him.’ This mightiest of rivers came into con¬ 
flict with Herakles for the possession of the beautiful Deianeira, and, 
with the usual power of transformation possessed by water deities, 
assumed the form of a bull. In the heat of the “struggle Herakles tore 
off one of the horns of Achelous, and the Sirens sprang from the blood 
which flowed from the wound.’ This is the oldest form of the Achelous 
myth; but the most common and the most pleasing form is that 
which makes the Sirens the daughters of the river god by no less a 
mother than Sterope, tlie Pleiad, daughter of Atlas, or by one of the 
Muses—Melpomehe, Calliope, or Terpsichore. Hence the Sirens are 
commonly called ‘Acheloides’ by the poets and others, as in the 
Argonaviica, Ovid, Pausanias, &c. ^ ^ 

With regard to their abode, the various accounts agree in placing 
them in the south-west of Italy. According to Homer (Od. xii. 159), 
they dwelt in ‘ a flowery mead ’ between iEa3a, the isle of Circe, 
‘the dancing-ground of the early dawn,’ and the rocks of Scylla. 
The‘flowery mead’ (\eifitov* avdefjsosvra) of the Odyssey becomes 
in Hesiod* ‘the beautiful island, Anthemoessa, which the son of 
Kronos gave them.’ In later writers they appear on Cape Pelorum, 
the north-east point of Sicily; in the Sirenhsian Isles {hod. ‘ li Galli ’) 
off PsBstum; in the islaiid of Leukosia,® called after one of their 
number; and, above all, in Naples (Parthenope), * where the sepulchre 

* Ludan de Saltatimc, cap. 60. • Scliol. in Appllon. iv. 892. • Strabo, 252 c. 
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of tl^e Siren Parthenop^ wa^ and where' gymnastic contests 

were held in her hdnour, according to the direction of the oracle.’ 

In another passage* Strabo •Says: ‘We •Qjnnly believe* that the abode 
of the^ Sirens was in the bay called by Eratostheaes “ CumsBan,” which 
the isles of Sirenilsae form, and on the •shores of which Naples (i.e. 
Parthenope) was founded. Other writers carry them to jEtolia,” and 
Pliny even to Jndia, as the classic land of the nSarvellous. * 
Homer, as we have seen, speaks of the Sirens in the dual number, 
and gives them no names, an omission which tlie scholiast thinks it 
necessary to supply, and calls them Aglaopheme and Thelziepeia. • 
Hedylos, in an epigram,** Ausonius {Idyll, xi. 20), and others speak of 
them as three, and genemlly with the names Parthenope, Leucasia, and 
Ligeia; but they are ajso called Peisinoe, Aglaope, and TheMepeia; 
Aglaopheme, Aglaonoe, and Thelxiepeia ; and Thelxiope, Molpe, 
Aglaophonos. On a vase in th^ British Museum, of which we shall 
speak presently* we find a Siren with the inscription 'l/juspoira. 

The history of the Sirens begins, as we ha’^e S 5 j,id, with /he 
Odyssey, in which*all their leading ch'kracteristicsare brought out with 
singular force and clearness.^ The seductive charm of their song is 
irresistible, and it is death to listen. Theyl&rst allure, then ruth¬ 
lessly destroy theh- victiuu?, who are deprived not only of the power, 
but even of the wish, to escape; the deadly stroke was as pleasing as 
it was fatal. 

Figebat vox ima nitem, nectendere certain 
Delfctabat iter reditiis, odinmque juvabnt, 

Nec dolor ulhis erat, mortem dabat ipsa voluptas. 

Odysseus was the first of mortal men to pass them unscathed. 

Sirenas hilarem navigantium ptenam, 

Blandaeqve mortes, gmidiumque crudele, 

Quas nemo quondam deserebat aiiditas, 

Fallax Ulysses dicit^ir reliquissc.** • 

• 

And what a tribute to their power does the manner of even his escape • 
aiford ! When Circe warns him’of the perils wbich await him from 
the poisoned honey of their song, she does not seek to nerve him 
against tempation; she tiogs Aot bid him oppose^ the strong Will of a 
wise, prudent, and heroic soul to the allurements by which weaker 
natures are betrayed : listen ia to be lost. The ears of his c*m- 

panions must be closed; *and though it is due to the character of the 
godlike hero that he sHbuld them, it must ^e put out of bis own 
power to rush like a lunatid on self-destruction. He is bound to the 
mast of his own vessel by the hands of his own servants, and no 
sooner does he hear the enchanting strain than he struggles to be free. 
We have here an early testimony to that peculiar susceptibility of 

• 

Strabo, 246 c. " Seneca, Here. (Et. 190. •* N. II. x. 136. 

** Anthol. Pal. v. 161. * Martial, iii. 64. * 
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the Gireekfl to the ihfluence of mueiq, ^o w^ich we find such frequent 
allusionB in their poetry and their history, and €ven in their legisla¬ 
tion. But it should be obs^iwed that tUe Sirens'do not rely solely on 
the magic influence> of their voices. They were wise as'well as 
charming. They do not win his attention, as that of the vulgar 
herd, by a lay of love and passion," They flatter his pride by address¬ 
ing him as ‘ the renowned Odysseus, great glory of the Achseans; ’ 
and they appeal to Ihe love of knowledge <• characteristic of the 
favourite of Pallas. ‘ Hither come,’ they said, ‘ and stay thy bark, 
»that thou mayest listen to the voice of us twain. For lo! me 
Icnow a\l things^ all the travail that the Argives and the Trojans 
bare by the gods’ designs; yea, and we know all things that shall 
hereafter be upon the fruitful earth.’ ‘ViditTfomerus,’ says Cicero,*® 
‘ probari fabulam non posse si cantiunculis tantus vir irretitus 
teneretur scientiam pollicentur.^ 

The Sirens also play a prominent part in the myth of the Argo¬ 
nauts, but the stoi-y is evidently bqrrowed from the and only 

slightly modified. , IJnfortunatiely for them, the good ship Argo 
bore a stilly more skilful musician than themselves—Orpheus, the 
pupil of Apollo and the Muses. Instead of subjecting himself to 
bonds and stopping the ears of his crew, he meets them on their own 
ground, and comes oflF victorious: 


Ilap0fi>lr}p S’ fvOTrijv f^tfjaaTO tpopiuy^,^^ 

No sooner do^s the sound of that heavenly lyre, the gift of Apollo, 
reach their astounded ears, than they east away ‘ the flute of lotus 
wood and the tortoise lyre; ’ the soft, entrancing music of their song 
gives place to a despairing death-wail, and, unable to survive defeat, 
they hurl their ‘ proud and stately forms ’ from the lofty rocks into 
the sea. 

Aj) rdre ^oppi^uvros tiTTci (tkwAov vK^uevros 
r 'S,(ipijP€S Bup^r/a-up, apitavcrap dotStjp 

,Kal p’ i] pip Xwrois, f/S’ av cic^aXe 

Attpa S’ dpecrropdxria-ap tjrtl irdrpoe-fie \vypos 
• • • • • 

Tier pats S’ tfWd^apTO Stpds pdptPrjp ff WTr/pon-Xo*/,” 

Yet even on this occasion the wondrous power of their magic 
strains was vindicated, for we read that tjie heart of one of the 
Argonauts (Butes) was so melted by the clear, sweet song that he 
threw himself into tl:\e waves, and was only saved by the intervention 
of Aphrodite. “ * 

Another striking and very popular incident in the history of the 
Sirens, the invention of which is probably ^aot older than the time of 
Pausanias, was their fam&us contest with the Muses. The similarity 
of their powers brought them into close comparison, while the diffe- 

« 22c Finibv*, v. 18, 49. '• Argonaut, v. 909. ” Orph. Arg. v. 1284. 
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rence in their aims and functiImB inspired them with mutual enmity, 
and led to an internecine co^ict. The Muses were frequently com¬ 
pared with birds, although they did not* assume thetf shape, and the 
Sirens* could boasi^ of th&ir. descent from a lieavenly Muse. The 
Muses knew all things (f<rrf re 7r£«'Ta),**^and the Sirens professed at 
least to be equally wise and prophetic (iB/isp S’ ^ oaaa yevrjrai ijrl 
‘)(jdov\ irov'Kv^o'ftlpy'). And, above all,*like thg Muses, they possessed 
the faculty of all-sulfduing, all-entrancing music. But the points 
in which they difiFered were still more numerous and more vitally 
important. The Muses were immortal; the short and destructive * 
career of the Sirens ended in defeat and death. The Mnses were 
connected with the fresh springs and perennial fountains which g^ve 
life and strength; th^ Sirens with the salt and barren sea which 
lures to destruction on its hiddeq rocks. As the daughters of Zeus 
and the chosen jcompanions of Apollo, fhe Muses formed •the Olym¬ 
pian choir at the banquets of the blessed gods;J® their song was 
elevating and ennobling, and filled t]je soul with hope* and joy, and 
strength to perform the deeds by whifch mortal nfen ‘ attain the fiery 
citadels.’ The Sirens, on the other hand, migjit be caljdfl the Muses 
of the lower world—‘they proclaimed the laws of Hades.’ Their 
song, though irresistibly* sweet, was no less sad than sweet, and 
lapped both body and soul in a fatal lethargy, the forerunner of 
death and corrupticm. 

The story of their contest with the Muses has its parallel in Jthat 
between Apollo and the wretched Marsyas, and in that'of the auda¬ 
cious Thamyris, who cliallenged both the Muses and the Sirens. In 
an evil hour the Sirens too, listening to the suggestions of Hera,®* 
contended, in her presence, at Aptera in Crete, with the heavenly 
Muses. Xor did the latter disdain their rivalry : 

Tui’iie quidem contendere erat, itid cedere visum 

Turpins. • * ^ 

The issue of the contest was never doubtful. The Sirens were ■ 
defeated, and, in spite of the pleading of Hera, they were cruelly 
punished for their presumption. • The Muses signalised their victory 
by plucking off the feathers*of the hapless Sirens, of whith they 
formed a crown for their own'heads,®* as we see in several works of 
ancient art. • ' • 

We have referred afiove to the enigmatical character of the 
Sirens, and the great (fiffieuUy of reconciling the different aspects in 
which they are represented^ to us in ancient literature and art. At 
one time we see them allurjng the hapless mariner to destruction, as 

in the paintings on Greek^and Etruscan vases; at another, soothing 

• 

Horn. n. ii. 484 ; Hesiod, Theog. .36. 

** Movo’Awi' 9, at itiSov diri ncoAf.— Tl. i. 604. * Paosan. ix. 34, 2. 

Conf. Julian Imp. JSjt. 41: ScT rir itipnvas \4yttv, Sy In ri irrtpiiyjhi rod 

/ifrcirov fipovffiy al yue^traircu ; 
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the sorrows of the bereaved momnfflp,fas in the reliefs of so many 
sepulchral stelae. Plato assigns them a place in the circles of the 
universe, where'they join with the Fates in producing the harmony 
of the spheres. To Plutarch the younger they sepm nothing better 
than seductive and rapaciohs courtesans, who plunder the passing 
mariner. The sculptor Pytbodorus placed them in the hand of Hera, 
probably to denote the bridal charms of the contort of Zeus; a 
Siren playing the double flute forms the ornam&nt of Athene’s shield 
on an extant Panathenaic vase; while other painters represent them 
‘as taking part in the wildest revelry of the train of Dionysos. In 
short, the most versatile actor never appeared in so many and such 
widely different parts, as the Sirens are made to play in Greek and 
Eoman literature. *■ 

Yet we think that the germs of ,all these Protean variations of 
foim are to be found in the 'narrative of the Odym^y, and that it 
was by dwelling almost exclusively on one or other of the many fa¬ 
culties which make up the Si reps bf Homer, that .later writers, who 
drew their inspiration from hiln, have caused the myth to assume 
such various a^d even contradictory phases as vve have glanced at above. 

In the first place they possessed in the highest possible degree 
the faculty of sweet persuasive song; and ^e should observe that this, 
their leading characteristic, is the only constant factor in every variety 
of the Sirens. We see that those who regarded and valued them 
chiefly for their wondrous power over the hearts of men, lost sight of 
the other qualities, to which Homer gives almost equal prominence, 
viz. their treachery and cruelty. * 

iSuidas defines the Sirens as * the enharmonic and musical powers 
of the soul.’ ** Plato in his vision of the universe assigns to them 
a prominent place in the heavenly choir. 

TLe spindle [viz. that on v^ich nil the circles, into which tlie universe is 
divided, revolve] t urns'on the Itnees of Ndfcessity, and on the upper surface of each 
circle is a fliren who goes round with them, hymning a single sound and note. 
The eight Sirens together form one harmony; and round about at equal intervals is 
another band, three in number, eacli sitting on a throne. These are the Fates, 
daughters of Necessity, who are clothed in A^hfte raiment, and have crowns of wool 
on their heads, Ijachesis, Clotho, aad Atropos, ivhe accompany the harmony of the 
Sirens with their voices, 'Lachesis singing of the past, Olotho of the present, and 
Atrip^ of the future. ^ 

We see that, for the moment at least, e'(fen Plato confounds the 
Sirens with the Musep. Nor did this wajit of^discrimination escape 
the notice of the ancients; for Plutarc'h' rebukes him, saying that 
‘ in the eternal and divine circuits Plato Ijas absurdly introduced, in 
the place of the Muses, the Sirens, who weife by no means humane or 
benignant beings.’ ** Similar proofs of the forgetfulness of the baser 
attributes, for which in earlier times they were chiefly known, abound 

^ al r^s ivapfiSrtot Kti^ fiovniial iSvfdftttt. 

** Jtejf. X. (Jewett’s translation), Qua>it. Connv. ix. 14, 6. 
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in Grreek and Boman literatifref Thus Hodaer 'himself is called an 
‘ambrosial Siren,’^ and Pausanias relates that when Sophocles— 
the purest and noblest of 'Writers—diedfthegod Diohysos ordered the 
Athenians to worsjiip hiih f as a new Siren; ’ bud that, in a dream 
about Sophocles, a Siren was seei^with fhe poet’s 6 ompositions in her 
band. If we are right in regarding the so-called KrjXijSove^ (charmers) 
as Sirens, they were thought worthy "of a place* in the roof of Ihe 
temple of Apollo aPDelphi, from which, according to Pindar, ‘ the 
golden charmers sang.’ The poet Aleman, too, evidently regards 
Muse and Siren as equivalent terms : • 

dJVISira Kt'tcXay’, d Xiyeia Ittpfivr’ * 

So Cassandra is said,to ‘have sighed forth* the last melody of a 
Siren ; ’ and Erinna, the poetess, is called a Siren; and in an extant 
epitaph a woman (Petronia'i is*called‘Musa et Siren;’** without 
the slightest intention of casting a slur upon their fame. The story 
of their ancient enmity must Jiave been utterty forgotten when 
Columella** invoiced the Sireifs as ‘^<;ompanions,of the ^Muses’— 

Nmic VOS Pegasiduui comit^ Acijeloides— , * 

and when, as in a sca^abseus at St. Petersburg, we find a Siren, 
instead of a Muse,** weeping at the death of Achilles. 

Pausanias tells us that in his time ‘ it was usual to coHipare poems 
and discourses replete with an alluring power to the song of a Siren,’ 
and we find many instances of this practice. Plutarph, speaMng of 
Marius, says, ‘ So great was the grace and Siren of his words ’ (17 t<3i/ 
Xoycov crsiprjv koX ')(dpis.') When describing Aspasia, .dSlian says 
that ‘ she had a voice so sweet and gentle that you would think you 
heard a Siren speaking.’** It is entirely in a good sense that 
Menander, in an inscription on a mutilated Herma (found near the 
Porta Trigemina at Borne,and now at Turin),is cajled Xeip^va dsarptov,^ 
In fact the word Xuprjves was often used to mean ‘ mchantiTig speecW 
without any evil import.** In all these cases .the Sirens are regarded 
solely as the sweet peAuasive singers; all their other qualities are 
forgotten. ^ * * 

At other times theif musical poVer is, indeed, acknowledged, 
but what is chiefly dwelt on is the treacherous use they make of it. 
Even Plato, who exalflfed them to the heavenly spheres, someitimes 
regards them in this^unfavourable light. Alcibiades, in the Convi- 
vium,*^ after calling Socratgs ‘ a Marsyas ’ on aibcount of his entrancing 
eloquence, says: ‘ By violence, therefore, restraining my ears, I depart 

“ Certmi. Horn, et HemJd. pp. 314-19, cd. Gotti. 

*• XpiertMt dmptpov &tiSov Fragn^ 30, ed. Bergk. 

Fra^m. 7, Bergk, p. 634. “ Stephani Tit, Grtec. P. iii. p. 3. 

^ De re ru»t. x. 263. ** Horn. IL Jcxiv. 60; Pind. Jethm. viii. 67. 

** Pint. Marins, 44. , ” Var. Hist. 3rii. 1. . 

•* Dioii;]rs. HaJ. •* Plato, Ginv. p. 216. 
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from him, flying as it'were from the Syr^s, lest I should sit with him 
till I become old.’ So Euripides represents HermiAne lamenting that 
she had ever listened to the c\fwer mischievous Sirens, who ‘ by their 
varied chatter had inflated her mind with foolishness.’ ^ In the same 
sense misleading and destructive doctrines are Attributed to the 
inspiration of the Sirens, as, for example, when the tenets of Epicurus 
are'called 807/iaTO 'SlBtp^veia. iEschines is furious wit^i Demosthenes 
for comparing him to the Sirens. ‘ For he (Demosthenes) says that 
those who hear me are not soothed, but destroyed.’ ^ So Epictetus 
speaks of those who forget the great object of all eloquence (viz. truth) 
in the charms and the tricks of oratory, ‘just as a man might forget 
home and its duties in a pleasant hotel,’ addivig that such persons, 
idling aWay their time in sophistries, ‘ putrefy as among the Sirens.’ 

It is unnecessary to multiply examples of this kind, for the idea of 
treachery is the prevailing one in the 'Siren myth, and is well and 
fully expressed in the words of Suidas: ‘ Their song has in it the 
highest degree pf pleasure, but brings no advantage, but only death.’ 

The combination of seductive ^ 4 llure’inent with treacherous cruelty 
in the character. of the Sirqps, as it is described in the Odyssey, 
naturally associates them' with ideas of illicit love and meretricious 
falsehood and cruelty. The description of the ‘ straiige woman ’ in 
the Proverbs might be used of Homer’s Siren. ‘ Her lips drop as a 
honeycombj%nd her mouth is smoother than oil, but her end is bitter 
as wormwood, sharp as a two-edged sword. With her much fair 
speecH she caused him to yield, with the flattering of her lips she 
forced him. He goeth after her straightway, a3 an ox goeth to the 
slaughter. Many strong men have been slain by her. Her house 
is the way to hell, going down to the chambers of death.’ This view 
of their functions, which io rather indicated than expressed in the 
Odyssey, became the prevailing one at a later period. Pythagoras, 
at the end of the sixth century B.C., gomes nearer to it when he com- 
p'ares base desires with ‘ the murderous songs of the Sirens.’ The 
ihtionalising mythographers regard them in the same light as the 
younger Plutarch, quoted above. Fulgentius,®**speaking of the adven¬ 
tures of Odysseus, says : ‘ And lastly he' heard and saw the Sirens, i.e. 
the allurements of love*’ So Iferaclitus^®' says plainly that they were 
‘ fair Hetairai,’ and Servius,'" that they were supposed to be partly 
birds'-and partly virgins,’ but ‘ were really harlots, who reduced the 
passing navigators to poverty,’ which was figuratively called ship¬ 
wreck. 4 ’he poet Patticius represents the Siren in the train of 
Venus, leading Voluptas by the hand. 

** Androm. 936: ' v 

Kkyii icKiovffa rovfft* \6yovs, 

io<p&y, itStyovpyw, woiKl\uy \a\iindftuy. 

•* ^sch. in, Ctenjfhon. 229, •’ Epict. Di»$. ii. 23, 41. 

« Porph- Vit. Pifthag. 39. •* Myth. ii. 11. 

* He Incred. 14. • Ad VirgU. JEn. v. 861. 
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Blanda manu knplezam tenet banc di^dtque canendo 
^theri^a Siren iteral&e carmen ad auras.^^ 

In this light they are represented in many works.of art with hair 
elaborately dressed, weariog bracelets and pearl necklaces, and holding 
a lute or a mirro’b in thek hands—in .short, provided with all the 
weapons of Love’s warfare. *" 

That they \tere closely connected .in the minds of the ancients 
with the allurements, the disappointments, and the pecils of illicit 
love, there cau be do doubt. But modern inquirers seem to me to 
carry this point too far when they assume that ‘ the Siren is only % 
form of Aphrodite, who presides over graves and cemeteries, like the 
Aphrodite Epitymbia.’'"** The dove from Kameiros, witfi what is 
supposed to be the h^ad of Aphrodite, is oiled as a proof of this 
identity; but with all their similarity there iai a difference between 
Aprodite as the representative* of sexual love, and the Siren, the 
embodied pov/er of music, employed in bathing the soul in a sweet 
but enervating lethargy, destructive alike of thought and action. 

As we have already seen the Sii^n in tire train Aphrodite, we 
are not surprised to find that she became also a follower of Dionysos. 
Her Dionysiac character is her last and woilJt development, and is a 
natural offshoot'of her Aphrodisiac qualities. It is not only that we 
frequently see her depicted in works of art in Bacchanalian sur¬ 
roundings, but she is often invested, like a regular Bacchante, with 
all the attributes of the wine-god—the cantharus, the irpo-xpvs 
(ewer), the bunch of grapes, the garlands, branches, and flowers, the 
thyrsus, the flaming .torch, and the thymaterion (censer); and she 
sometimes ‘wears the calathua on her head. In tlie Dionysiac charac¬ 
ter she is represented on an Apidian lekythos, and an Apulian phiale 
in the Britisli Museum. In the latter vase jshe wears the a-<l>svB6vr] (the 
headband) and an ivy-wreath, and plays the double flute as an actor 
in the Bacchic theatre. On the other side of the same vase Sirens are 

I •• 

again represented watching, with apparent satisfaction, the violent 
wooing of a nymph by a satyr. We see them here in the lowest 
state of degradation t<5 which poets and artists have reduced them. 

But the myth of the Sireni experienced another, a nobler and more 
deeply interesting, develspment, espedially in .Athens, whidhmay also 
be traced back to the description of them in the Odyssey. Like so 
much of the best mulic of all-countries and all ages, the song of the 
Sirens was not onl^ sweet, but pathetic, and even sad. No lively 
music would make a man forget country, and home, and wife, and 
babes; and the flowery mead on which they stood was strewn with 
the bones of men ‘ corj;upt in death.’ What then could be more 
natural than to connect them with the funeral, the sepulchre, and 
the dusky realms of Hades and the gof^s who rule therein ? And 

** Epithal. Amp. et Aell. 

Curtius, Arch. Zeit. if. F. iii. p. JO, and Qerhatd, Or. Myth. p. fi53. 
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accordingly we find Ihenl at an early |)eriod re^rded as chthonio 
beings, and invested with the ttoXos, or modius, the symbol of the 
chthonic deities.* They were**the demon# of decay and death, the 
Muses of the lower wofld. Euripides refets to them as residing in 
Hades, when he makes Helen tlyis invoke them:—‘Ye Sirens, 
•winged maidens, virgin daughters of the Earth, would that ye could 
come to my griefs, bringing with you the Libyan flute, and the pan¬ 
pipes, which might convey to Prosea'pine songs bf woe, tears suited 
to my misfortunes ... in order that she (Proserpine) may receive as a 
favour from me, with my tears, pieans to the departed dead in her 
gloomy p^ace below! ’ We have already quoted a passage from a lost 
play of Sophocles, wherp they are called'daugfiters of Phorkos (him¬ 
self a chfhonic deity), who proclaim the laws of Hjides.’ Plato, too, 
speaks of them as denizens of the lower world when he is enlarging 
on the powe» of Pluto’s eloqueifce:—‘ And is not this tjie reason why 
no one who has been to him (Pluto) is willing to come back to us ? 
Even the Sirens, li^e all the rest of«the world, have, been laid under 
his spells. Sugh a charm, I imagine, Is the god able to infuse into 
his words.’ Their connection with Demeter and Persephone is fre¬ 
quently dwelt on by Alexandrian and Eoman writers. Apollonius 
Ilhodius calls them ‘ nurses of Persephone,’ and 6vid says that 
they were among her companions when she gathered the vernal 
flowers before her abduction. They assisted the bereaved Demeter 
in her search for her lost child wdth such zeal that when they had 
soughf her in vain over the whole earth they wished for wings that 
they might traverse the surface of the sea—a* wish which the gods 
immediately realised:— 

facilesqae Dcos habuistis, ct artus 
Vidistis yestros subitis flavescerc pennis. 

A different turn is given to this part of their history in the fables 
of Hyginus,'*^ in which the Siren m^th appears in its most complete 
and roxmded form*:— 

• • 

They were (he Fays) the daughters of the Iliver Aclielous and the Muse Melpo¬ 
mene. In their wanderings after the rape of Prhserpine they came to the land of 
Apollo, and there, by the desire of Ceres, hecause (fiey^haS not c^ordcd assiatance to 
l^osei'pine, they became n*inged Creatures. An answer was given them by the 
oracle tliat they should live as long as no one should pass by them while they sang. 
UlysseS proved fatal to them. For when he, by his canning, had sailed past the 
rocks on which they lived, they threw themselves into the sea, and the place, 
which is between Sicily andjtaly, is called Sireuides after them. 

In their chthonic character they are naturally brought into con¬ 
nection with funeral rites and the sepulcb^ of the dead. One of 
their principal functions was .that of waihrSy and they were regarded 
as symbols of the funeral dirge. In this capacity, and as appro¬ 
priate mourners for those who possessed like themselves the faculty 
” Helett. 167, ed. Paley. ** iv. 396. ^ Met. v*B5i. Hygini I'aB. cxli. 
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of song and eloquence *tbe^ were placed 'on the tombs of poets and 
orators—on that Isocrates/* and probably on that of Sophocles, as 
the common reading, j^eXiBova (a sw^ow), is probably incorrect, and 
should be changed to K'tfk'rjBova.*^ There is 3: well-known epigram of 
Mnasalcas which adorned the topib of*the lovely Kleo, in which ‘ the 
very tearful forms of the marble Sirens ’ are referred to as the natural 
ornaments of lihe tomb :— • ^ ‘ 

KnS fie tr afjLv^d/itvai 7repihuKpV€s ai8’ cVl rvpfia 
Aaer ^etpr/pmu forapts ei’fiaXt^oz.*® 

Colossal figures of mourning Sirens played a conspicuous part in 
the gorgeous obsequies of Hephaistion, the favourite of Alexander 
the Great. ‘ On the top of the magnificent pyre,’ which.the latter 
erected at Babylon, ‘ stood liollow Sirens, Ijrge enough to conceal 
men in them, who sang the funeral dirge for tlie dead.’ 

In the ciiaracter of ’wailers the operation of the ?>irens is con¬ 
ceived as altogether kindly and consoling. Aa denizens of Hades, 
they approached the newly ajrrived shades of the departed, proclaimed 
to them the laws of the dusky realm, and tiy their soothing songs 
they steeped the soul in a sweet oblivion'of past cares and sorrows, 
and filled it with the knowledge and the love of the divine and the 
immortal. In this lofty capacity tliey wear the modius of the 
chthonie deities, and sometimes even the diadem, as ruling powers; 
and they bear in» their hands, as musical attributes, the double flute, 
the lyre, and the rpuycovov. The full recognition by the anqjents of 
their beneficent regard for tlie bereaved is testified*by their attitude 
and bearing in many extant works of art. On a vase in Berlin 
(No. 26) there is a Siren on the tomb of Baukis, the disciple of 
Sappho and friend of Erinna, bitterly weeping for her loss. Some¬ 
times they are represented as beating their breasts and tearing their 
hair in the very extremity of passionate grief, as in the lovely terra¬ 
cotta figure in the British Muleura. Sometimes a pair of Sirens dre 
represented on the akroterion of a sepulchral stele, with the flute 
and the lyre, looking down, hs it were, on* the departed with sym¬ 
pathy and love, and affording a pleasing image of consolation to the 
bereaved. It is nob considerable plausibility ^liat the so- 

called ‘ Harpies ’ on the famous Lycian tomt in the British Museum 
have been supposed <to be modifications of the chthonie Siren^ Like 
these they have the wings, tails, and legs of a bird, they wear a kind 
of diadem, they a^ evidently benevolent, and they seem* to he con¬ 
soling the souls which fhey are bearing away to their eternal rest in 
Hades. • 

We have still to'^speak of the various forms under which the 
Sirens were pourtrayed at different *^riods of the history of art. 

SriXoSi^et, ri/v tipavtrlaip rov apSpis ,— Vti: Tsoer. pp. 250-G6, ed. West. 

Huschius, A}ial. Vit^Sojph. pp. H and ]2. 

“ Awtliol. Pal. vii. 491. Died. 8ic. rvii. 11 8 . 
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Homer is silent on tSiis point; but, as ^we \iave already said, his 
silence is not sufficient proof that he thought o^ them as purely 
human in their form. He majr very well Tiave adopted the common 
tradition that they werei birds with the heads of virgins. The bird- 
woman is as old as the Egyptian catacombs, and was in all proba¬ 
bility introduced into Greece by the Phoenicians. The Greek poets 
and mythographers, of course, endeavoured to incorporate the Sirens 
into their own mytholog/, and to find a reason for a form for which 
their descent from the noblest of rivers and a Muse would not 
account.. The theory of Eustathius,’® which suits ill with the popular 
view of their erotic character, obtained little currency. * They were 
hated,’ he says, ‘ by Aphrodite because they cho^e to remain virgins,’ 
and were changed by the* angry goddess into birds. Ovid, as we saw, 
relates that they received wings that they might search the surface 
of the sea foj Kora; * but that the exquisite melody of their voices, 
so well adapted to charm the ear, &c., might not be lost, the virgin’s 
face and the human Voice were left to»them.’ 

tamen ille canor mvlcendas natus ad aures 
JTantaqiio dos oris lirigiiffi de]icrde/et usum, 

Virginei vulTus, eUvox iiiimana remaiisit. 

We have no evidence that statues of Sirens were executed by any 
of the ancient Greek sculptors whose names liave been handed down 
to us, unless we except Pythodorus, who is said to have placed Sirens 
in the hand of his statue of Hera at Coronea.’® They are rarely men¬ 
tioned by the most ancient writers. We read indeed of ‘ a silver Siren ’ 
in the treasury of the Byzantians at Olympia,®^ But no description of 
its form is given. Yet we find them represented on Greek vases and 
in terra-cotta statuettes of an early period, and in later times on 
marble statues, reliefs, and wall-paintings, and on gems, coins, 
lamps, female ornaments, &c. The oldest form is that of the bird 
with the face of the jvirgin ; but with the usual tendency of Greek 
arfj the human element continually increased until at last the Sirens 
appear, as on a well-known sarcophagus at Florence, as stately 
women, completely dressed, and wearing^a^diadem and a veil. 

The Sirens are depicted, of course, in eiyery possible combination 
of bird and woman, but the representations (Jf them have l)een con¬ 
veniently classed under four heads;— 

1. The most ancient, probably the Oriental dform, that of a bird 
with the head and, rarely, with the arms of a virgin.®® Sirens of this 
class are found in terra-cotta and in vase painlings of the oldest period, 
both with black figures on a red ground and rpd on a black ground. 

ScUfll. ad Horn. Od. xii. 39. Paxi.sa^. ix. 34, 2. 

** Naif Bv^wrlttv, iv ^ Tptrmv KuwapUrffiyas, icpariviov ipyvpovy ical ^upi)p 

ipyvpa, —^Athen. zi. 480 A. 

“ Ovid. Met, v. 652 :— 

‘ Vobis, Acheloidcs, unde 

■ Plama pedesqne aviam cam viiginis ora geratis ? ’ 
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2. Sirens in Tvhicft th^ ,two' elements ate combined in about 

equal proportion^ having the head, arms, and breast of a virgin, the 
thighs also human, but .covered with feathers, and the wings, tail, 
and feet of a bird.-’’^ Xhis form is followed in most of the statues of 
Sirens, in a few Vases with black figures, but much more commonly 
in those with red or polychrome figures, of the * perfect ’ period and 
of the period pf decadence respectively. • 

3. Sirens in which the human form decidedly predominates. In 

these we often find nothing of the bird V>ut the feet, or at most the 
tail and legs, which are not, however, allowed to interfere greatly 
with the fair lines of the female form. ^ 

4. Sirens represented as beautiful women, completely clothed, 
examples of which jire rare, but may be seen on the sarcophagus 
at Florence, in the reliefs of an Etruscaw vase from Volterra,** 
in a basaltic relief in Lansdowne House,-’® and in other .works. 

Of the Vast number of works of art of every kind in which 
Sirens are represented we can qnly notice a few,in illustration of the 
different types blassified above arf^ of the v^ious incidents of the 
Siren myths. • ^ , 

Sirens of the first class, being without human liands, are natu¬ 
rally represented as sipging only, in accordance with the Homeric 
description. These appear rather often as the ornaments of the most 
ancient Greek vases, in company with other forms both natural and 
monstrous. On* a vase found near Corinth, and probably dating 
from 01. 50 (b.c. 580), a Siren is represented sitting between two 
panthers, but in no ^jictorial connection with them. On the neck of 
the famous Burgon vase—probably the oldest extant Panathenaic 
prize amphora—in the British Museum, we see a Siren of the same 
class. Archaic statues of this class are extremely rare. But there is 
one in the Museum in the Island of Mykonos, and another in Delos. 

On another well-known amphora of the highest period of art in 
the British Museum, with red figures on a black ground, the adven¬ 
ture of Odysseus with the Sirens is admirably depicted. His ship is 
just passing through a narrow strait tetween two rocks, on each of 
which stands a Siren of the* oldest type, but with long locks of hair 
and wearing a stephanc, while a third is fi|lling headlohg into the 
water. Above one of those on the rocks the name of Himeropa 
(‘lovely-voiced’) is*inscribed. In the ship are a steersman, four 
rowers, and Odysseus himself, bound to the mast, and distinguished 

. «■ 

“ Suidas, 8. V. : iixoi' Si airh fiiv rov SiipaKos Ka\ &yu elSor ywaucuir, rk Si Kdru 
trrpovBSy, Conf. Eurip. Fra^m. No. 90.3, ed. Nanck : 

Xpiertai Sif vripvyts irtpl virip 
Ka2 th iup^vnv <nrfp6tvT§ viSt\’ apfiS^trai, 

*’ Muller-Wieseler, Denkm. part i. No. 16. “ Ibid, part ii. No. 767. 

" Moil. d. T. iv. 29. 

•• Miiller, Denkm. i. No. !»; conf. DodwelJ, Claai. Tour, ii. p. 197. • 
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from his followers by his heroic nudity. Th^‘ presence of the third 
Siren, and her action, show that the artist is following some later 
myth than that of the Odyaa^y. Even one of une most essential 
features of Homer’s account,* viz. the binding of Odysseus to.the 
mast, is omitted in some representations, as, for -example, in the 
painting on a phiale by the vase pahiter Nikosthenes, in the ‘ Salle 
de Itikosthenes ’ of the Louvre. 

Of the second type-»half bird and half woman—we have an ex¬ 
ample in a statue of Pentelican marble found (1863) in the Hagia 
Trias at Athens, and now in the National Museum of that city. This 
figure, which probably stood on a sepulchral monument, bears a 
tortoiseshell lyre under the left arm, and the plektron in the right 
hand, S^ilar statues • may be seen both in Athens and in the 
Louvre, and the latte|^ contains several terra-cotta statuettes and 
reliefs of Sirens of the second class. This is also the 'prevailing form 
on the akroteria of Attic sepulchral stela?, on whioh the Siren 
appears, now playing a funeral dirge on the lyre, now beating her 
breast and tearibg her hair in an* agony of grief, a» on the stele of 
Kallias in the National Museum al Athens, ancj now tearing her hair 
with lx)th hanbc, as in. u steje in liOrd Yarborough’s Museum at 
Erocklesby Park. Sirens of this kind are also found .on a few vases 
with black figures on a red ground, but much more frequently on 
those with red and polychrome figures. Some of these, both in sculp¬ 
ture and painting, are remarkable for the skill with which the fusion of 
the twQ natures is effected, and for the pleasing ensemble resulting 
from the graceful union of the bird and woman.. 

In Sirens of the third class decided preponderance is given to the 
human element, and nothing is left of the bird but the legs, or at 
most the tail and wings. They are, as far as I know, only found on 
one vase, an amphora in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, but they 
prevail on sepulchral monuments even of the third century. We 
possess, however, one very remarkable* example of this class from the 
highest period of art, viz. the exquisite terra-cotta statuette in the 
British Museum. In this lovely work we see the Siren in her 
chai'acter as wailer, with her head pathetically inclined, and her long 
hair flowing down her back, beating her bfeas,ts and tearing her hair, 
with an expression of the deepest sorrow in her face. Sirens of this 
class niay also be seen, in relief, on terra-cotta slabs of a much later 
period in the Salle de Terres Cuites in the Louvre, and on a gem in 
Berlin,'’’* in*which three Sirens are represented staliding on an island, 
with spurs on their legs like those of a cock, one playing the lyre, 
another the double flute, and the third siting from notes in her 
hand. It will be I'emembered that Euripidesmentions the Libyan 
flute and the syrinx, or pan-pipes, as their appropriate instruments. 

•' Miillcr, Denitm, d. a. K, No. 756. '* Hel. v. 171. 
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To the fourth classy belong those representations in v?hich the 
Sirens appear as beautiful Vomen, partidly or completely robed. 
They appear in tms guise .in the reliefs of the well-known sarco¬ 
phagus in the Uffizi at Florence, in which their famous contest with 
the Pluses is pourtrayed.®’. This trial of skill, in which three Sirens 
—one. playing the flute, anothef the lyre, and the third singing— 
contend with three Muses, is carried on in the presence of Jthe 
Capitoline deities, Jupiter, Juno, anS Minei^ya. Two of the Muses 
engaged are Euterpe and Terpsichore (or Erato ?). Juno, as patroness 
of the Sirens, appears to turn in supplication to Jupiter, but of 
course in vain. All the Muses are present. Urania with her globe* 
and Melpomene with J^ier mask, stand listening in the batjkground. 
Three more, of whom Thalia, with the pedum, appears to^be one, 
are inflicting chastisement on their defeated rivals. The last to the 
right, with the palm branch—perhaps the mother of the Sirens— 
seems to be interceding for a Siren who is clasping her Ifnees. It is 
singular that the Muses already wear the crowns made, as was sup¬ 
posed, of the Sirens’ feathers., ^ha artist may, of course, have added 
this ornament in anticipation of the well-known result; but it is 
more probable that in the first instance the feathcir'crowns had a 
different meaning ; for the Moirae too are represented on a sarcophagus 
in the Louvre with the same decoration.®* Examples of the purely 
human Siren may be also seen in the basaltic reliefs in Lansdowne 
House, and in thewe of an Etruscan sarcophagus from Volterra, which 
represent the adventures of Odysseus. In this work the three ^ii’ens, 
long-robed graceful wpmen, are sitting, not in a flow'ely mcad, but on 
rocks in the sea, and playing the double flute, the lyre, and the syrinx 
(pan-pipes) respectively; Odysseus, who is bound to the mast, is 
struggling to free himself.®"’ 

The form of the Siren in one or other of the modifleations above 
described is found not only in statues, reliefs, and vase paintings, but 
on coins,®® gems, lamps,®' frescoed, bronzes, cistas*, mirrors, and female 
ornaments, of which last the beautiful earring from the Crimea, in 
the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, is a notable'specimen. 

Like many other creations of heathen mythology, the Siren 
occurs in the symb*oli 9 al* and figwative language of* Christian 
. writers, and is employed in the decoration of Christian monu¬ 
ments. On a fragment of a sarcophagus in the Lateran IM^seum 
at Rome, wliich was found in the catacombs of Calixtus, we see a 

representation of th5 advesntures of Odysseus, The hero himself, in 

* • 

Miillcr, DenTtm. No. 7ii0. ®‘ Ciarac, 216, 708. 

“ Miiller, Denkm. No. 75^. For otlier examples conf. Millin Gall. JUi/fh. 10, O.'!; 
Winckelmami, Mon, ined. -10. 

“ A Siren (Partlienope 7) on coin of >'aplc.s.»»Garrucci, Jiwll. Areh. Kaj). A. i. 
t. iv. n. 1-3 ; Mionnet, 2)escr. iii. p. 013, No. .'527, ami i. p. 221, No. 192; conf. Gold 
coins of Asia Min., Millingen, Si/U. of Anc. Cmn», pi. iii. 39. 

*’ A lamp of Cortona, Mon. In»t. iii. tav. 4*2. 
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diitx}Q and pileu?, is’ bound to the of l!tis ship; on his right is a 
rower, and on his left another companion, with v^’hom he appears to 
be talking. Toe the right op the vessel' ■are two Sirens with wings 
and bird’s legs, one o£ whom, clothed in a chlamjs, holds a kind of 
mandoline in the left hand and a plectron in the right; the second is 
gathering up her wide robe with one hand, and holds a roll of paper 
in the other. To the left of the ship is a third nude Siren, holding 
a flute in each hand. 'i)e Eossi illustrates the» meaning of such a 
motif on the tomb of a Christian by a passage from a homily of 
tSt.Mai^imus, Be Ct'uce Domini: — 

‘ Ex qiui enim Christus Donilniis religatiis in cruce est, ex oo nos mundi illecebrosa 
discrimiua, volut clausa aure, transimus ■, nec pernicio^o sseculi dctinemur nudiiu, 
nec cursioi melioris vitae deflcctimus in scopulos voluptalis.’ 

This sarcophagus is Supposed to bear the name of Tyranius, and 
Brunn suggests that the Sirfens are intended acceninare la dolee 
suada deW uomo posto dalV altra 

In this and other cases the^Sfeens retain thejr classical form. 
But there was.a later development of the myth, in which the combi¬ 
nation is no longer one .of virgin and bird, but of virgin and fishy 
and it is in this form, altogether unknown to classical antiquity, 
that they generally appear in the literature and art* of the Middle 
Ages. They are accurately described by Haupt — 

SireutB sunt marinfe puolloD, quie navigantcs piilchcrx^ima forma ct cantus 
decipiunt dulcutudiue, et a capite usque ad umbilicum sunt cdtpore virginal! et 
hiimano generi simillimsc; squamosas tamcn piscium caudas Lubent, quibus in 
gurgite semper latent.’® 

The only work on which the Siren is represented with the tail of a fish, 
which makes any claim to antiquity, is the Eoman lamp at Canter¬ 
bury, bearing the stamp G. Jun, Bit. ; but this, in all probability, is 
not older than the sixth century of our era, and is entirely isolated. 

. At a later date” Sirens are freiiuently found as ornaments of 
capitals in Christian architecture, and always with the tails of fish. 
On the columns of the' minster at Zurich lions and Sirens are repre¬ 
sented devouring the bodies of men, symbolising respectively force 
and seduction. On one of th^ four groups^of'pillars in the choir of 
the minster at Basle (r2th cent.), a Siren, intended to represent Eve, 
is suqkling a child. Sometimes the Siren holds a fish, the symbol of 
the Saviour, as in the church of St. Gcrmain-dtes-Pres (12th cent.) in 
Paris, and on chairs in the cathedral at Kpuen." Poets and divines, 
too, of the Middle Ages generally describe ‘them as having the tails 
of fish, Conrad of Wurzburg (1280) sings of them in bis invocation 
to the Virgin Mary 

“ Vide Die anfiken Bildwerlt^ det lat.van. MvKuwt von Benndorf und Schunc. 

• Ind. last, per tem. ttttiv., 1863, p. 7. 

'• Apud Piper, Mythol. u. Symbol, der ehrietl. Kungt, Th. i, 380-93, and Th. ii. 633. 

" Dit'joldene Sehmiede, ed. Grimm. . 
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Swa^ diu triigesam . ‘ 

Versenken wil der achifFe 
Mit Ruez^r doene grifTe 
Diu leitest, vrowe, dd ze Rtade 
Diu tolfe dz tiefer sorgenbade * 

Yil mangen hat erledigat. 

So our own Gower (a.d. 1320-1402) in the Confeaaio AmantU 

Si|;eno8 of a wonder kind 

Ben monstres as the bokes tellen, 

And in the great sea they dwellen: 

Of body both and of visage , 

Like unto women of younge age 
Up fio’ the navel on high they be, 

And down benethe, as men may^ee, j 

They bene of fishes the figure. 

Spenser also thinks of them as half fish, and as deriving their 
transformation from their contest with the Muses 

They were faire ladies till they fondly strived 
With the Heliconian maihs for maystery, 

Of whom theyovercomen were deprived 
Of their proud beautie, and th’one moyity 
Ttansformed to fish for their bold surquedry. 

Dante forms an exception in adhering to the classical form. 
The World comest.to him in a dream in the shape of a Siren, ‘dis¬ 
torted above the feet ’ and with ‘ dissevered liands: ’— 

Mi vemne in sogno una feinmina balba 
Negli ocelli gnercia e sop’a i pie distortn, 

Oon le man mmche, e di colore scialba. 

Oominciava a cantar, si die con pena 
Da lei avrei mio intento rivolto. 

‘ lo son,’ cantava, son doles Serena, 

Che i marinari in mezzo ’1 mar dismsgo ; 

Tauto sou di piacere a seiitir piena.' 

% 

It is in this latest form— 

ut turpitcr atrum 

Desinat intpiscem mulier fv»rpiosa su.perne— 

that the Siren myth ,.has come down to modern times. The l\Ier- 
maid has hardly yet iaeen banished by tlie cold harsh sentence 
of Science from tbs' popular creed. The Nixe has, indeed, been 
driven by the steamboat frbm her whirlpools in the Bbine. The 
Lorelei disdains ‘ to comb , her golden hair ’ upon a rock through which 
a tunnel passes, and her' sweet entrancing song is replaced by the 
startling scream of the railway engine. Dut they live, and will live, 
in poetry; and the same alluring sweetness, the same irresistible 

Ihirjf Queen, ii. canto«zii. 30. 

VoL. XIV.—No. 77. 


K 


’* P%ergaterio, xiz.i7. 
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eedttctive chann Whick thrilled throCigh ^he frame of the wise hero 
of the Odyssey, still breathes in the song of Goethe’s * feuchtes Weib ’ 

which lured the poor fisher-boy to his ^tery doom. 

• • • 

Das Wass^ lauscht’, das Wasser sch^roll, 

Netzt’ ihm den naakten Fuss; 

Das Herz wuchs ihm so sehnsuchtsvoll, 

Wie hei der Liebsten Gross. • 

Sie’^rach zu ihm, sie sang zu ihia, 

Da war’s um ihu geschehn ; 

Ilalb zog sie ihn, hidb sank er bin, 

Und wal'd uicht mehr gesehn. 

\Yalter Copland Pebrt. 
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WHY SEND MORE IRISH OUT 
OF IRELAND? 

The question which Mr. Goldwin Smith propounds in the June 
number of this Eeview touches a subject of no light interest at the 
' present moment. ‘ “ Irish ” and “ Ireland ” we always say ’—Mr. 
Smith premises—‘ but let it ne^er be forgotten that those names 
cover a fallacy. The Irish trouble h!^s its seat in«the Celtic provinces 
alone. Ulster—Teutonic, Protestant and thriving—ig contented 
with the Union, though certain English politicians Vho hope to 
prosper by the resolution .would fain persuade her that she is not.’ 

‘ Irish ’ and ‘ Ireland,’ ‘ Hungarians ’ and ‘ Hungary,’ ‘ Canadians ’ 
and * Canada,* ‘ Americans ’ and ‘ America,’ we always say, and quite 
correctly. All IriShmen are not Celts; all Hungarians are not 
Magyars. Everyone knows that a large proportion of .Canadian! are 
French in race and language; and that in what we usually call 
* America ’—the United States—millions of French and Spanish 
descent in the South, and of Irish and Scotch in the North and West, 
constitute a fourth of the white population. These race theories, 
often quite fanciful, are generally very misleading. Ulster appears 
to supply a favourite refuge fpr adventurous, doctrinaires who 
wish to escape from calling Irishmen ‘Irish.’ It‘is fully one-half* 
Catholic ; and, of all districts or divisions of I^elanrf, happens to be 
the least ‘ Teutonic,’ Leinster and Munster being by comparison 
the most so. It may bp queslioned if any part of Ireland, Connaught 
included, is more exclusively and purely*Celtic., The extrenae north¬ 
eastern angle of the island has been, ever since the fifth century, in 
constant intercourse wilji Celtic Scotland. Down to the close of*the 
sixteenth century it jcept at bay, with marvellous success on the 
whole, those efforts of conquest and colonisation to which the rest of ‘ 
the kingdom, in the struggles of four hundred years, had more or 
less slowly been forced to yield. In the reign of James I. Ulster 
became shire-land, and exchanged the Br^on Code for British juris¬ 
prudence. Then first a plantation scheme in that province was- 
carried out; but two remarkable features distinguished this project 
from the ‘ palatine ’ or other Anglo-Noraian colonisations elsewhere 

K 2 
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in Ireland. In tlie first place, the iTiitive^, instead of being outlawed, 
banished and extirpated, were retained as ct^itivators, though * ex¬ 
propriated ’ as proprietors.’' In the next place the imported colonists 
were Scottish Celts. Some English did come; but they'quickly 
tired of the Ulster settlement^ and sold out *to the grip-holding 
Scots.® Into the Pale provinces, on the other hand—provinces the 
'large cities and seaport towns of which were nearly all founded and 
peopled by the Norfnmen—there has poured from the twelfth century 
to the present day an almost continuous stream of Anglo-Norman or 
English settlers. Although they do not appear to have been either 
very loyal, very union-loving, or very law-abiding, I do not base any 
special theory on the fact. Many Englishlnen have been struck by 
the dircumstance or coincidence that, so far from the Irish trouble 
having its seat iit the Celtic provinces alone, outrage and crime 
most largely prevailed in tlie Teutonised districts.® This may have 
been so occasionally. The truth I hold to be that spasms or spells 
of agrarian .disorder have disturbed every province in Ireland at one 
time or another. ' Wexford may fairly be said to occupy a position 
altogether^ unique; one that considerably baffles all those race and 
creed theories about Ireland. It is the most largely Teuton or least 
Celtic; it has always remained Catholic; it has usually been amongst 
the most free from serious crime or agrarian outrage; it is the most 
thriving and industrious of the agricultiual counties; it has had the 
fewest ‘ clearances,’ and is one of those most free from large farms, 
sheep-runs and bullock-ranges; it is the most intensely national, 
Pamellite, and anti-English—nay, indeed, when put to it, the most 
formidably rebellious—of the thirty-two counties of Ireland. In fine, 
one needs to be very careful in these matters to distinguish between 
what is mere coincidence or conciu-rence and what is really cause and 
effect. Races and creeds stand in Ulster to-day very much in the same 
proportion as they did in the days of Henry Joy McCracken; when 
that province—^or rather the Protestants of that province—projected 
and organised the insurrection of 1.798. To the politics of 1848 its 
Protestant sons contributed the most daring and devoted spirits. 
In 1874 it sent a typical ‘Teutonic, Protestant and thriving’ Belfast 
merchant to Mr. PameU’e side, in the Jperson of Mr. Joseph Gillis 
Biggar, member for an Ulster constituency. 

‘ Irish,’ therefore, I say, meaning the people of Ireland as a whole; 
and ‘ Ireland,’ meaning as much of that couptry as one can see on a 
map of the world. 

For some time past an uneasy feeling has been creeping over the 

* Calendar of State Papers (JTreland), 1603-1606, p. 160; for 1606-1608, p. 263. 

‘ * Bee Fynnar’s Survey, Carew, Calendar of State Papers {Ireland), 1603-1624. 

* ‘Indeed in no part of Ireland is the ratio of crime so low as in the coontiasi 

where the Celtic blood is unmixed.'— Mr, Oladstone, House of Commons, February 15, 
1870. ^ ‘ 
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public mind as to the wisdom of storiag up on American soil further 
consignments of a disaffected Irish population. Already some of the 
Irish newspapers have been turning grim jokes on theiact that Her 
Majesty's Government is reported to be at one and the same moment 
deporting troublesome Irish subjects to America, and yet expressing 
much anxiety that America should extradite or send some of them 
* back again.’ It»must not be forgotten^ as to O’Donovan Rossa and* 
other of the dynamite party whom it is now destred to bring within 
British jurisdiction, that he and they were forcibly put on board 
ship bound for America, and given their release on the express con¬ 
dition that they kept themselves beyond the confines of the JJnited 
Kingdom. They were depositetl on the shores of New York with full 
knowledge or belief that there or here they would be at mischief. 
The Government made its election. Just now it niay be thought that, 
on the whole, it might have been safe* to have such mep, if they 
conspired at all* conspiring within reach of British law rather than 
beyond it; but the choice was made, and they \fere^sent where 
they are able to plot dynamite outrages and propound kerosine 
conflagations in a most advantageous position for such, an occu¬ 
pation. 

The same considerations present themselves in reference to the 
general question of Irish emigration, or reduction of the population, 
as a cure for disaffection. There are evils that, howsoever trouble¬ 
some near at hand, ale not likely to be more efficiently dealt with at 
long range. There are blazing or smouldering combu6ti]>les that are 
not quenched by merely flinging them out of sight. Reduction of 
the population as a cure for Irish poverty and disaffection is no new 
prescription. It is an expedient which is readily and easily caught 
up. It lies on the surface, as it were, and saves one the trouble or 
responsibility of search, study, or investigation. Various motives 
animate those who urge this emigri^tion panacea, is school 

of genuine benevolence, represented at its best by Mr. Vere Foster, 
who however has never favoured^or encouraged J cleamnces.’ There 
is the school of State policy and political expediency, represented in 
the present instance by Mr. G’olHwin Smith. ‘ Surplus population ’ 
and ‘congested districts’ ate pleaded. * It will,be better for those 
who go, and better for those who stay; better for Ireland, and for 
England too.’ The one ^sumption which, beyond all others, accom¬ 
panies or seems to suggest and warrant these ‘ clearance ’ prescriptions, 
is the idea that pasture or’grazing ranges, if not well-managed 
scientifically-cultivated large farms, will take the place of the tillage 
plots of the evicted cottiers^ with enormous improvement and exten¬ 
sion of agriculture. Indeed this is the cardinal point, the fundamental 
doctrine, of all who espouse the expatriation policy. There was Lord 
Carlisle’s famous dictum as to God’s design that Ireland was to be 
‘ the fruitful moj^her of flocks aud herds.’ Here is Mr. Goldwin Spaith 
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twiwmTig 118 to ‘ districts which natiue^as ^tended for grazing'*li^ds.’ 
And again, more explicitly, *What is wanted|i8 the clearance of 
districts, and the restoratigr of them when cleared to the purpose of 
grazing, to which alene they are adapted.** This grazing and’pastu- 
rage idea runs through every sp^eech, every let^, every newspaper 
article on the subject. Rich, verdant, and profitable sheep-runs and 
Iftilloek-ranges will (it is assumed) supplant miserable patches of 
oats and potatoes; tM? productiveness of the land will be increased, 
and a more thriving, prosperous and loyal population will remain 
behind. 

A ttuly singular conception of agriculture underlies this opinion. 
Persons whose acquaintance with ‘grass lands’ is derived from a 
residence in Onslow Square or a stroll through Hyde Park may be 
excused for assuming that pasturage will flourish, or grass grow with¬ 
out more ado, when a field is no longer tilled, or is once ‘ laid down.’ 
But it is hard to. think that writers and speakers of better knowledge 
on this subject ban pretend to believe in such a state of things. 
Every man who really knows anythiilg, either practically or theoreti- 
■cally, of agriculture knows that there is land—and everyone 
acquainted with Ireland knows that there are in that country thou¬ 
sands of acres of land—which, though fniitful under tillage, nothing 
but constant or recurrent cultivation by spade or plough will keep 
from running into waste. The one serious blunder with writers like 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, or rather the one fatal defect in their informa- 
tiofi, is their manifest unacquaintance with the fact that there can be 
seen in Ireland to-day tens of thousands of sJcres of land, once culti¬ 
vated and cropped to the last inch, now relapsed into a state of nature. 
Twenty or thirty years ago the human occupants were ruthlessly 
•cleared away, the farm-plots were consolidated and turned into grass. 
But ere long the unwelcome discovery was made that in grass the 
land would not permanently rem,ain. The population being gone, 
the scarcity of labour made recurrent breaking-up and manuring too ■ 
expensive, and so, acre by acre, the land went back into heath and 
* moor.* 

We have before us in the results and experiences of three decen¬ 
nial periods, between 1851 and 1881, abiftidant evidence on which to 
judge the loss and gain of this clearance and emigration policy. In 
1846 the population of Ireland was over tb,000,000, in 1883 it is 
about 5,000,000. It was in the twelve years J:)etween 1849 and 1861 
that t£e mania for clearances and con^cdidation of holdings may be 
said to have raged in Ireland. In a milder form it has continued 
ever since; but in those years Mr. Goldwin Smith’s remedy was 
administered with a thoroughness and a determination that will 
never again be witnessed, because it would never again be tolerated. 
Has it banished Irish poverty or cured Irish disaffection ? If this 
unpa'ulleled feat of depopulation—the sweeping away of nearly five 
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millions of BOttls—has notleff^ted a remedy, with what countenance 
can anyone discourse to us on the virtues of such a specific ? 

Before consideri^ the political effects of this clearance or emi¬ 
gration policy—that is to say, its effects on Irish (fisaffection and 
English security and tranquillity—^let^ us look at its economic 
results. • 

In 1841 there^were 310,375 cottier holdings in Ireland; holdings 
under five acres. In^ 1861 there were 88,08.%; in 1880 there were 
but 64,292. Of the 246,083 smalNarms thus ‘ consolidated,’ as well 
as in the case of the larger holdings up to twenty acres, which under¬ 
went a like process, many of course contained bits and patches of 
genuine pasture-land, oj; had been so thoroughly reclaimed* by the 
outlay and labour of the dispossessed cottiers that the soil was, made 
permanently arable. The majority of these five, Jen, and twenty-acre 
farms were wrung from mountain and moor by the unaided industry 
of the occupieru, who were thus, year by year, and season’by season, 
extending the area of productiveness.'* It now turjis out that in the 
hour in which this much-abuged class—this ‘ surplus* class ’—were 
swept away, a blow was struck at tlie progress of reclamation and 
improvement in Ireland. Even if it had noit been 80 ,.it would still 
be a cold-blooded policy to sacrifice millions of population for an 
agricultural experiment. Nothing short of an absolute and over¬ 
whelming gain in the general and permanent productiveness of a 
country could at all palliate such a proceeding. A trivial or a tardy 
gain would leave the transaction unredeemed. A loss wotild stamp 
it as a gigantic crime. , * 

It is only within the past fifteen years that the agricultural 
statistics of Ireland have been collected and arranged in anything 
approaching to a satisfactory manner; although at their worst they 
were in advance of anything of the same character relating to Great 
Britain for the same period. The Census Commissioners of 1841 
collected some statistics, rather fueagre and incomplete, giving the. 
extent of ‘ arable ’ and ‘ uncultivated ’ land, and the* live stock, and 
the crops of Ireland. Not until 1847 was the’extent of tillage first 
recorded ; and only in 1868 we»-e any returns supplied thoroughly fit 
for comparative calculation^. * There is imfortimately no public return 
giving for 1846 (when the population was at its highest) the acreage 
of arable and of pasture or grazed lands, as compared with,the 
absolutely waste. Untif about fifteen years ago the phrases ‘ waste ’ 
and ‘ pasturage ’ were foosely^used; inasmuch as small farmers grazed 

♦ ‘ The landlords were unabld or unwilling to make improvements. They allowed 
the tenants themselves to mak'e the provision hy building, and by reclaiming land 
from its original state of bog, or heather, or stony &^ld. It is thus that many estates 
have been created, and almost all have been enlarged, by generation after generatioa 
of tenants, without assistance. It was the tenants who made the barony of Farney, 

originally worth 8,0002. a year, now worth 60,0002. a year.’— NasHuv-Senior, . 

• • 
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large tracts in the aggregate that wejefem^^waste, or capable of being 
returned under either head.' In 1851 the ‘aral^e’ land is returned 
at 14,802,581 ^cres; which raust have included, with what the more 
recent returns call arable, the bulk, thought,scarcely the whole, of the 
grazed acreage. In the returns for 1871 we come upon figures 
dealing explicitly with a state of things which nearly ten years pre¬ 
viously had called forth publioi uneasiness in Ireland., It was noticed 
in every county thatr^the area of productive^ land was ruinously 
diminishing; and it was found thdt the average productiveness of the 
, soil had fallen away. Except in such districts as Meath, Westmeath, 
Kildare, and others, the ‘ cleared ’ farms were, to an alarming extent, 
exhibiting signs of failure to hold in grass, -and were gradually re- 
lapsingr into waste or semi-waste. In the Registrar-General’s Report 
for 1881 a glimpse cf the dreadful truth is first discernible. Com¬ 
paring the ^official figures of 1881 with those of 1871, the following 
facts are disclosed (plantations, cities, and towns omitted):— 


" 1871 1881 

j Acres Acres 

Under crops, hicludiug meadow and grass. . f),(J2],4R7 5,195,376 

Grass or paefUre . . . . . . 10,071,285 10,076,424 

Bog, waste and water. 4,280,4.32 4,708,047 


That is to say, in the ten years between 1871 and 1881, not less 
than 418,615 acres have gone back to waste ; lost alike to pasture 
grass and tillage. The Official Report tells the dismal tale as 
follows;— 

Land under grass in 1881 appears to Lave decreased from 50'4 ptir cent, of the 
total area in 1872 to 49'6 per cent, in 1881. 

In crops a decrease on the ten years, of from 6,487,313 in 1872 to 6,196,376 in 
1881, or from 27‘0 to 26‘6 per cent, of the total area. 

In hog, waste, water, &c., an increase of from 20'9 to 23-1 per cent, of the 
total area. 

Between 1870 and 1878, as is now only too well known, owing to 
the passing of the l^nd Act being followed by seven * fat years,* 
there was an extravagant burst of agricultural activity in Ireland. 
Yet it is within this decade tbpt the Parliamentary Report makes the 
exhibit above quoted. One year with another, from 1851 to 1860, the 
extent of arable land was 5,788,202 acres. In 1881 it was only 
5,195,375; showing a loss of 592,827 acres;*and the total is still 
falling. . Between 1881 and 1882 it fell 114,327 acres. 

The destruction of the small-farmer class'has brought us face to face 
with some other unpleasant facts. We have been made to feel very 
sharply that the cottiers and small fanners were the class that most 

■ * Sven BO recently as the present year, and in reference to the now greatly- 
improved returns as to pasturage and waste, the careful editor of Eason’s Almanac 
^udes in .warning words to ’ the difficulty of dirtingnishing between permanent 
pasture olid mountain laud.’ 
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largely supplied us witl^ eggs, poultry, and young stock. In truth, at 
the present moment, so &r as these products are concerned, it looks 
as if the scientific large,1hnners of 'l^ngland are .being beaten in 
London markets by the three-acre farmers of Ssritzerland, France, 
Holland, and Belgium. -The Irish small farms were not only the 
most productive, but they had proportionately the largest amount of 
capital in live ^tock. A careful calculation from the census returns 
of 1841 shows that-.— * * 

Farms of 100 acres and upWards held live stock to the value of 
12. 8s. per acre. . • 

Farms of 22 acres and upwards to 100—22. Is. 4c2. per acre. 
Farms of 10 acres^and upwards to 22—22. 5s. 2d. per acre. 
Farms of 3 acres .and upwards to 10—32. '5s. \0d. per acre. 

The value of stock in the hands of Irish snmll farmers—five acres 
and under—in 1841 was 4,771,4852. By 1846 it probably 
6,000,000. In 1851 the class had already been so far destroyed that 
1,002,1562. represented all they^eld I * 

Ijct us examine whether in any ^way the agricultural products of 
Ireland, taken as a whole—live stock, cereals, and green crops— 
exhibit a compensation for the loss of five million^ of population. 
The average yearly acreage under oats between 1851 and 1860 (within 
which period it had already considerably fallen) was 2,074,381. In 
1881 it was only 1,392,365. Wheat acreage in the like period fells 
from 460,802 to 154,009; barley from 221,150 to 210,152 ; turnips 
from 378,482 to .340,097; potatoes from 1,039,^21 to 854,294. 
Cabbage shows an increase of 313 acres, and flax of 20,969. Let us 
now see whether an untold wealth of live stock has rolled in on 
Ireland to compensate for all this. The average number of cattle in 
all Ireland, yearly throughout the period between 1851-60, was 
3,480,623. In 1881 it was 3,954,479 ; an increase of 473,856. 
Sheep 3,297,971—3,258,583 ; a decrease of 39,^88. Pigs 1,194,303 
—1,088,041; a decrease of 106,262. Horses 572,219—547,662;’a 
decrease of 24,557. 

This is the exhibit for all Ireland, and a portentous one it is; but 
when we come to the proviface where clearances and consolidation 
have been most largely resorted to (and which is now singled out for 
further operations in the same direction), namely, Connaught, it 
appears that the solf^iy item of increase in the above list—tfeat of 
cattle—wholly disappears, and there is loss all along the line. In 
cattle the decrease W beien 38,681; in sheep 318,251*; in pigs 
24,316. That is to say, in the province pre-eminently subjected for 
thirty-five years past tP the improving process of emigration and 
consolidation, public statistics attest that the extent of productive 
land has considerably diminished ; whole*' districts of the depopulated 
area have relapsed from productiveness to waste; there is a ruinous 
declension in the sum total of agricultural wealth or produqe, cattle, 
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Bha^ |>ig% poultiy, oats, Mcheat, barley,* 1 ^re,f potatoes, tiunips—all 
hava goue down. 

, > But ibeie is gieat misery and distress ixi.Connemara and Donegal. 
Ireland is not proq>erouji. True ; but the pQint under discussion is 
whether further depopulation—not a better distribution of the popula¬ 
tion, but actual extirpation—is likel/to be a cure for or an aggrava¬ 
tion ef the evil. Chronic misery ipay be caused by ‘ over-population ’; 
but there are fifty other eesuses also from either on§ of which it might 
ensue. ‘ Over-population ’ is one of" those loose phrases which are 
cheap and handy; but how much population is over-population ? Is 
Surrey over-populated? Or Middlesex? Is England, France, 
Belgium ? Two millions of inhabitants may starve under one set of 
circumstances in a country where under another^ten millions might 
thrive. Twenty-five millions of people in England constitute a power¬ 
ful, wealthy, and flourishing natign. Had Philip of Spain made good 
his purpose three hundred years ago, and had Spanish Ministers spent 
the interval in subduing, civilising, ^and catholicising England in 
Spanish style from Mtg3rid> it is quite conceivable that ten millions 
of Englishmen^ inight find it hard enough to live on Englisli soil to¬ 
day. As for Ireland, fa'mine and discontent prevailed when the 
population was under four millions; famine and disaficction when it 
was under three millions; famine and insurrection when it was under 
two millions. If we are to fly to depopulation every time Irish misery 
or Irish discontent grows troublesome, down to what point must we 
go to reach prosperity and peace by such a process ? We have gone 
below five millions—four, three, two; and found them not. Query— 
is it certain that this is the process whereby they are to be reached 
at all ? In Turkey—the richest soil and once the fairest garden of 
Europe, * the teeming cradle of the human race ’—a population of 
barely 120 souls per square mile are sunk in misery. France supports 
in thrifty comfort 180^ Italy 225, Belgium 421, England and Wales 
442, Handers 718. .Ireland is ‘ over-populated’ with 161; though it 
has an arable acreage of 73 per cent, of its whole surface, an area of 
reclaimable land at least another 12 per* cent., and a soil more fertile 
than that of England by 10 per cent.® ■ ' 

' I put aside as not within Ahe scope 6 f .these observations any 
examination of the enormous loss involved in the loss of 5,000,000 of 
a population. Even the most rudimentary ac^haintance with such 
subjects will indicate that formidable item. In civilised communi¬ 
ties man €b lives on man, or rather men so. prosper by one an other, 
that very often those who go, instead of benefiting, make worse the 
chances of those who stay. I have seen the Whole process in Ireland., 
TowDrlands are ^cleared; ’ the contiguous hamlets soon disappear; then . 

• Wakefidd ; Sir B. Kaiie ; Mareao de Jannes. liritUh Quarterly for Januaty 

■1883.- i ■ ■ • ■ . . 
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the vilhiges fade away; next the neighbenrmg tOwnS) once bustling 
and &irly well to^o, decay and sink into shabby villages:; the county 
capital at last feels the paralysis. Only p6rts of entry like Dublin 
and Cork, busy with the export of Irish cattle and the import of 
English manufactures, thrive, by comparison; or a successful manu¬ 
facturing centre like Belfast expands. The scores of once prosperous 
country towns, like Castlebar, Westport, Trim, Sligo, Tralee, Ennis, 
Tuam, Eoscommon; and even cities like Kilkenny, Waterford, Galway, 
and Limerick, find that the source of their prosperity has been swept 
away. In not a few instances grass literally grows in market-plase 
and street. The fortunate—^if indeed fortunate—circumstance that, 
soon after the great clearances began, an extraordinary rise in the 
price of meat and butter set in, and continued up to 1878, threw a 
glow of what was called ‘ prosperity ’ over Iceland for the time, and 
sufficed to conceal from superficial observers how precarious was tihe 
situation. The lost soil was not missed; the lost population not 
regretted. But if meat-price" should ever fail! ^Ah! The mere 
check of 1879 created a panic. Jn the day—-not very far distant— 
when the progress of scientific discoveries and of transport facilities 
brings American and Australian meat thoroughly into our markets, a 
terrible Neme’sis awaits the man-hunting and bullock-worshipping 
policy in these islands. The brave and hardy Highlanders of Scotland, 
and the kindly and hospitable peasantry of Ireland, will be wept when 
all too late. * 

Is it any wonder that Irishmen, in view of thp public statistics 
and irrefragable facts above adduced, refuse to believe that English 
proposals of depopulation are for the good of Ireland ? Behind the often 
flimsy excuse of ‘ greater room for those that remain,’ ‘ good for those 
that go and those that stay,’ ‘ districts which nature has intended for 
grazing land,’ and so forth, a more ruthless policy is discerned. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith scarcely affect^ to conceal it. The Irish are illiterate; 
they are poor; they are uncivilised, unthrifty, violent, vengeful, lawless, 
against government wherever, they go. ‘ Their fatal influence threatens 
with ruin every Anglo-Saxon polity and every Anglo-Saxon civilisa¬ 
tion throughout tljie world^ This is a terrible picture of a people 
England has been ruling, managing, civilising, educatingi converting,; 
training, and teaching, for centuries and centuries. I am afiraid that, 
though ofiensively tixaggerated, it is not wholly untrue. Laws that 
forbade schools or, schoolmasters through eleven reigns of Tudor, 
Stuart, and Hanoveriap. dynasties, have unquestionably done their 
work, though the Irish tried hard to break or baffle them, and get 
some schooling contraband. Edicts that banished the native race from 
walled towns and civilised life, that paade it a high crime to teach 
them trades, and drove thent to live like hunted game on mountain 
and moor, have left their mark in the furtiveness of Irish peasant 
character, and in the rude and barbarous squalor of th^',dwe]MDgek 
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A land-system which, as has been tardily^confessed by the Imperial 
Iiegislature, even in the present century penaliset^ their industry, 
systematically con^scated their property, and«o kept them in chronic 
insecurity and wretchedness, has unfortunately helped them but little 
to habits of thrift and comfort. Long^ excluded from political rights 
of any kind, and still forbidden to learn at home the moderation and 
steadiness which the responsibilities of self-government bring to a 
people, they are badly qualified for the duties of citizenship in New 
York or Toronto, in America or elsewhere. Yet, conceding all this 
asesad truth, who is the culprit ? 

This Irish misery is no mysterious problem. Irish poverty is 
created and manufactured before our eyes by a process as simple and 
direct as the scuttling of a ship. The real wonder would be if Irish 
farmers as a class were ^tf^er much above starvation level. For fifty 
years past the /jharge has been specifically urged on their behalf that 
for time out of mind extortionate rents left them no means of sub¬ 
sistence much above that of cattle. Since Sharman Crawford’s time 
it has been explicitly charged that an excfess of 5,000,000^. a year has 
been wrung from them. For eighteen months past this charge has 
been under investigation in Ihe Queen’s Courts by Land Commissioners. 
In the result, so far, it is judicially declared that the rents have been 
unfair or extortionate, on an average, to the extent of about 27 per 
cent, per annum. The rental of Ireland for thirty years past is esti¬ 
mated at fifteen or sixteen millions sterling; so that, at this rate, 
after allowing a margin for properties fairly rented, a yearly sum of 
at least 3,500,0002., or more than 100,000,0002. srince 1851, has been 
wrongfully squeezed out of Irish farmers. Ay, wrung out of them by 
a process as agonising as the courbash. 100,000,0002.1 How many 
tragedies of humble life darken the background of those figures! 
How much of unrequited toil; how much of cruel injustice, of heart- 
sinking and hopelessness; of hunger aqd privation ! If this hundred 
millions of money, os even half the amount, were in hand just now 
for settling Connemara cottiers on depopulated or reclaimable Irish 
land elsewhere, they would need no help from Mr. Tuke. The lowest 
computation I have ever seen, but which* 1'have pot tested, fixes at 
another I00,t)00,0002. the net J5ss—the diretft and actual loss—^to 
Ireland in the same period on the disastrous agricultural statistics 
already^sited; while, as if to render inevitable t&e pauperisation of 
the country, within the same period the imperial taxation imposed on 
and drawn from Ireland has been increased from the yearly amount 
of 4,006,7112. in 1851, to 7,086,5932. in 1871. And this was on a 
falling population. The imperial taxation of Ireland stood at 12«. 2d. 
per head of population in 185L It stood at 12. 6s. 2d. per head in 
1871—the last year for which*parliamentary figures are forthcoming 
—an increase of 14a. per bead per year. Within the same period the 
burden op< rich and prosperous Great Britain, with an increasing 
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population, has been lightensd bj a reduction of 3^. Zd. per head per 
annum.^ 

But the Irish in Ireland are not only a nuisance with their chronic 
pdverty; they are a danger with their chronic disaffection. Even if 
this also be granted, the question is whether ‘ Begone elsewhere ’ is 
the true remedy. Ob yes, by all means, urges Mr. Groldwin Smith; 
only not to America, leastways not to New York, where there are 
newspapers and politicians. Up away there in the vacant North-West 
perhaps they might do no harm. Indeed, there is a fine opening for 
them, say, at the North Pole, or thereabouts. ‘Canada shudders 'at 
the thought of receiving them,’ yet, strange to say, pays emigration 
agents for trying td coax them thither, and sends a gentleman all 
the way to London with an offer to repay five millions sterling if 
spent in sending them to her territory. 

There are few subjects more woi thy of serious attention than that 
which calls forth Mr. Smith’s alarm. Irish emigrants—not merely 
the fugitives of despair, but those deported wholly or partly by State 
‘benevolence’—do not lose but rather increase their hostility to 
British power in the process of transplantation. Formerly it was 
fancied this would die out. Of the group of dynamite conspirators 
who stood in the dock at Newgate the other day—men whose firightful 
purpose was to bury London in ruins—not one was bom on Irish 
soil. All were the sons or grandsons of men swept away from ‘ con¬ 
gested districts,^ and sent or driven to America ‘ for the good of those 
who went, and of those who were left behind.’ Whoever has recently 
travelled in America must have been struck with the fact that 
animosity towards England often displays itself more strongly in the 
second and third generations of Irish Americans than in the nien 
who were actually driven forth. As long as this feeling took shape 
merely in impossible schemes for invading Ireland, and setting up 
‘ the Irish Kepublic now virtually established,’ it might have been very 
annoying, but was never likely to become dangerous to this country, 
unless in the almost inconceivable contingency of a war between 
England and the United States. America may give free rein to Irish, 
French, German, Polish, or Russian refugees, in their conspiracies of 
vengeance, up to a certain point; but never will the Washington 
Cabinet in time of peace allow an armed expedition to quit American 
waters on purpose of invasion bent. Within the past four years, 
however, a truly noteworthy change has come over the^ plans and 
purposes of the Irish abroad. Enterprises like the Fenian conspiracy, 
though enthusiastically sustained by the humbler classes of Irish 
settlers, never fully called forth the co-operation of the hundreds of 
thousands of well-to-do prosperous and influential men of Irish birth 

‘ Sec the I’axliamentaiy returns quoted in TJte Cate of Ireland plainly Stated, 
by Sir Joseph N. McKenna, M.F.; who effectually disposes of the sophisms whereby 
this state of things is sometimes de‘ended. 
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ur Hood m America, Canada, and Australfa. ^tbough abused by the 
extreme nationalists for what was called selfish, sordid, and unpatriotic 
abstention, these mien at heart hated the English system of rule in 
Irelaud as bitterly as the rest. They simply did not believe in* the 
military enterprise of fighting the British empire; and were rather 
iq)elled by some of the tactics and doctrines of the revolutionists. 
Scarcely, however, had thej)rojectof carrying the Irish national struggle 
in constitutional form but thoroughly combative spirit into the citadel 
of British legislation attracted attention, when the millions in America, 
fldi Irish and poor Irish alike, grasped, sprang at, a new revelation. 
Here was a scheme they thoroughly believed in. They could endow 
this new movement witji the only element of *power wanted to con¬ 
stitute it* the most formidable combination effected in Irish politics 
since the days of Kinubcini. The cry arose that if the Irish at home 
would be resolute, the Irish abroad would supply the sinews of war. 
No comer of the earth was too remote, no Irish exile was too poor 
or too wealthy,.for Ihe purposes of c»-operation in a^vast and world¬ 
wide co-partnership of this character. *The idea was embraced with 
an enthusiasinp and a steady perseverance truly remarkable, and Mr. 
Goldwin Smith cannot now find a spot on the surface of the habitable 
globe where he can stow away expatriated Irishm'en beyond the 
possibility of their bearing a part in what he calls ‘ the trouble ’ in un¬ 
forgotten Ireland. The United States alone will supply Mr. Parnell 
with funds to an extent no Irish leader ever before possessed. Canada 
and Australia proportionately will not be far behind. It was the moral 
effect of the 150,0002. sent hither for the Larfd League that made 
Irish farmers—previously a most timid and selfish class—throw in 
their lot so absolutely and daringly with the member for Cork. I 
express my belief, formed after some study of the situation last 
autumn in America, that with the resources certain to be placed at 
Hs comm'and by tbs Irish in that «country, Canada, and Australia, 
united as they jtfever were before, he can carry from sixty to 
eighty seats in Ireland, again and again, and maintain their 
representatives during active service in the fidd. One can 
hardly realise the extent to which thig co-qperative scheme has 
taken, possession of the Irfsh across th^ Atlantic. It explains 
the striking spectacle of that Convention ^ two months ago at 
Philadelphia. There 1,272 delegates from States, dominions, countries 
and cities as wide apart, some of them, as ^California and New 
Brunswick, New Orleans and Ottawa—exhibiting considerable parlia¬ 
mentary aptitude and ability, and disappointing anticipations ef 
disorder or violence—^pledged the moral and material support 
of probably 6,000,000 of tjie Irish race abroad to the men and the 
movement at home. What their moral support may count for, we 
may judge from a fact which supplies a curious commentary on Mr. 
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Smith’s report of Canadian Opinion; The Dominion Legislature the 
other day formal^ appealed to the Imperial Government to grant Ire¬ 
land the precious libertifes which Canada enjoys. ** The Irish vote!’ 
Mr. Goldwin Smith ex^aims. Probably. WBy not ? If the House of 
Commons pass a Liberal measure, it'is the force of Gxe Liberal vote 
that does it. If a temperance measure, the temperance vote. ^ The 
Nonconformist vote is a recognised power in England, yet who dis¬ 
credits any measure in sympathy with I^onconformist feeling by 
crying out that the Liberals are ‘coquetting* with the ‘ Nonconformist 
vote ’ ? The ‘ negro vote,’ as it was called, eventually enabled Wilbdir- 
force to win. If there is an ‘ Irish vote ’ so strong in the United 
States as to cause M*r. Parnell to be invited to address the Congress 
at Washington, and* so powerful in Canada as to cause the'Dominion 
Legislature to demand Home Rule for Ireland, it surely indicates the 
existence of. political forces that mVst be taken into atcount. It is 
a holy and wholesome fact that every day the solidarity of humanity, 
the public opinion of a world, IS q^tending a corrective and humanis¬ 
ing influence to which rulers and govemmeflts cannot long remain 
insensible. Through mylife I have believed in the Tsoming victory 
of that influence ; in the disaster that attends upon these doctrines of 
hatred and hostility ifliplaeable between races and peoples. If in 
dealing with a plea—and such a plea—for further * clearance ’ of the 
Irish peasantry { have tried to encounter it with the force of fact 
rather than the vehemence of feeling, it has been to me somewhat of 
a struggle. I cannot write of these things or think t)f them without 
some emotion. I regard Mr. Smith’s accusations and proposals with 
much indignation for their injustice,* but with greater sorrow for the 
mischief they must do. Not by insulting taunts about ‘ the master race ’ 
(whichever one that may be) driving the other to somewhere or another; 
nor yet by cries for expatriation of Irishmen to someNo-man’s-land as 
a worthless, dangerous, or criminal race, can Irish hatred bf Englaq,d 
be allayed, or the inevitable reconciliation of these*countries hastened 
in our day. If Irish agriculture be injured, not benefited—if Irish 
prosperity be repressed, notad.vanced—if Irish disaffection be increased 

and intensified, not weakened or qualified—^by the policy of clearance 

• • 

• In the dark catalogue of vices and crimes laid to the charge of ‘the Irish ’ by 
Mr. Smith is one of barbarity towards ‘ the Negro, whose cruel and insolent oppressor 
the Irishman has always Iteen.’ Always ! Call William Wilberforce to produce his 
Diary:—‘ All the princes of the blood-royal went canvassing through the lobbies 
against the abolition of the slav^ trade ‘ All the Irish members voting along with 
us.’ Call Daniel O’Connell, yf\io, in the name of the Irish national movement in 
1843—most offensively and unwisely, as I think--publicly declined, and returned 
the subscriptions from slave-holding States. Call the Irish millionaire slave-owners 
in the Southern States, like Maunsell White and Patrick McDonough of New Orleans, 
who, in a time when abolition was a crime wiJK ‘ Teutonic ’ Degrees, gifted away 
princely fortunes in manumitting their slaves, and in endowing free schools, free 
hospitals, and free asylums for the poor of every race and clime. 
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and depopulation, it surely is time to tufn round. The real question 
for all true friends of England and of Ireland is^ not merely * Why 
send more Irish' to America?* but ‘Why send more Irish out of 
Ireland ? ’ Why not t&ckle the problem of ‘making Ireland as pro¬ 
sperous and populous, as thriitj and industrious, as law.Bbiding and 
loyal, as either Flanders or Belgium ? 


A. M. Sullivan. 
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In discussing the subject of the fish supply of tendon, it will occur to 
most that the ‘ sine qu# non ’ of any improvement in the present un¬ 
satisfactory condition of the trade must be ttie establishment of 
additional market accommodation. We may then with»advantage 
consider the following questions :— 

1. (a) What is a market? (i) What should*it be? (c) What 

should it not be ? * * *# 

2. What is the best modp of distribution ? 

3. Whence come our supplies ? and 

4. Can they be augmented without our having to pass through a 
transition period of high prices ? 

Many people’s idea of a market is, that it should be a palatial 
structure, or that il should be a structure at any rate of some kind. 
My own opinion is, that it is a congregation of the buyers and sellers, 
and not either the building or the place, and this view seems to be 
the popular one in two-thirds of the market towns in England. For 
whereas, if you ask them on any day in the week (not being market 
day) where such and such person is, the answer will be that he is in 
the market-place; but if you ask them the same question on the day 
on which the market is held, thej will tell you .that he is in the 
market. But whilst we keep it well in mind that the concourse ot 
buyers and sellers constitutes the market, it must be obvious that, in 
this uncertain climate, it is well, if possible, that this concourse of 
people, and the commodity in which they deal, should be grotected 
from the Aveather, though*this is not dSsential, as witness Notting¬ 
ham, York, Peterborough, Salisbury, and a great number of other 
places, the ‘ market-plaqp ’ of which is an unroofed hollow square in 
the centre of the toAvn^ , 

We have assumed that (©.augment the supply of fish to London, 
and to secure a better distribution of it, more markets are necessary, 
and it will therefore becotne our business to inquire what kind of ac¬ 
commodation is best suited for such a marl|jet or markets ; but before 
doing so, let us consider the present arrangements for the supply of 
London with fish, and fur its distribution. All the fish sent to- 
London by sea, and nearly all the fish brought to London by railway, 

VoL. XIV.—No. 77. L 
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is at present consigned to the market at Billingsgate. The limited 
area of this market, however, of necessity limite also the number of 
the salesmen through whomalone fish’<can be sold. The Market 
Committee seem to manage the market solely with the view of ob¬ 
taining the maximum possible amount of rent for it. In other 
respects, also, the arrangements of the market by the Corporation con¬ 
trast most strongly with its arrangements in former times, as witness 
the following order, "which was issued in 17(#7 by the then Lord 
Mayor of London, Sir Bichard Beddingfield. Sir Bichard’s order 
states that certain people buy up large quantities of fish, and 

sell the same again in the city market, which practice tends gi-eatly to the en¬ 
hancing of the prieea of fish ... for the protection whereof it is now ordered by 
this CouH that none but fishermen, their wives, apprentices, or servants, be peiv 
raitted to stand, stay, or remain there to sell fish taken and brought to the city 
market; so that the citizens may have fish at the first liand for their own use, 
iiccording to the true mean'ng of the law. 

Maitland, in bis History of Lo.idon^ vol. ii. page 791, says: 

Touching tlie ancient customs of this llillitigsgate, 1 have not read, saith Stow, 
in any record more tlian th^t, in the leign of Edward III., every great ship landing 
there paid for standage, twopence ; every little ship with orelocks, a penny; the 
less boat, called a battle, a hal'penny. 

He also says: 

An Act of Parliament was made (10 and 11 of William III.) to make BUIings- 
gnte li free market for the sale of fish, wherein it w'as enacted, * that after the tenth 
of May, 1699, Billingsgate Market sliould be, every day in the week except Sunday, 
a free and open market for all sorts of fish, and that ii should be law'ful for any 
person to buy or sell any sort of fish w’ithout disturbance. 

The same Act of Parliament also says: 

And that from and after the tenth of May, that person that should take or 
demand any toll or sample, or any imposition or set price of sea-fish of English 
. catching, should forfeit the sum of ten pounds, the one half to his Msjesty and the 
-other half to him that will sue for the same. 

The preamble of this Act reads as follows: 

Whereas the public wealth, honour, and safety of this kingdom, as well as the 
maintenance of trade and .support, of navigation, as in many other respects, depend 
on the improvement and encouragement of the fishery, and Billingsgate having 
time out of mind been a free market for all manner of floating and salt fish, as also 
for all manner of lobsters and shellfish, nevertheiess, divers abuses evidently 
destructive to that trade have been of late years pract'sed by raising impositions 
and tolls, and by forestalling of the markets and other methods used by the fish¬ 
mongers, in not permitting the fisherwomen and others to buy the said fish of the 
said fishermen, to sell them again in London and 'elsewhere, by wWch means the 
fishermen are obliged to sell their fish to the said fishmongers at their own rates, to 
the.great discouragement of t':.e said fishermen. For remedy whereof, 'Be it 
enacted by the King s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, that from and after the tenth day of 
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May, which shall be in the year 1699,•Billingsgate Market, within the said City of 
London, shall be every ^ay in the week (except Sundays) a free and open market 
for all sorts of fish whatsoever, and that it sh^ and rpay be lawful for any person 
or persons to buy or sell any B(^t of fish in the said maiket without any disturb¬ 
ance or molestation whatsoever.’ 

It will be seen that the object of both the Parliament and tfee 
Corporation at that time was the safeguard o/ the interests of the 
public, the consumers'of the fish, and that the amoimts of toll or rent 
were altogether a secondary consideration. 

It is, I think, desirable that the Corporation should revert to 
the principles of conduct that guided Sir Bichard Beddingfield, and 
that the interests of consumers of fish shouli^ receive primacy con¬ 
sideration. Billingsgate, however (however well ^managed), is wholly 
insufficient as a wholesale market for the population of London as it now 
exists, and any person or company seeSing to supplement it by the 
establishment of other markets would do well, I thipk, to examine as 
many existing markets as they po^iljly can, in order to see what to 
imitate and what to avoid. • 

Let us make Billingsgate'Market our first study. I bsTve attended 
that market, not once but many times, and shall condense into a de¬ 
scription of one visit the knowledge acquired in several. 

Paying my cabman, then, on Fish Street Hill as the clock was 
striking 3 A.M., I w|lked down into Thames Street, and found myself, 
as I had hoped, the first comer. I was not long alone, however, ft>r a 
porter soon approached smoking; he was soon joined by bthers. Then 
a man came, who unlocked the gates of the market, after which he 
looked about him; then was heard the quick trot of a pair of heavy 
horses drawing a railway company’s street trolly, on which was a long 
and very heavy box. The box, which is called by many names, as 
* van,’ ‘ machine,’ * tank,’ ‘ trunk,’ &c., measured 15 feet in length by 
5 feet 6 inches in breadth, and it was 2 feet 6 incllfes deep, all outside 
dimensions. The full width of the trolly on which it was home was 
eight feet, and the length of the whole from the horse’s nose to the tail 
end of the trolly was 23 feet Q ipches. 

This box was divided bjfc three internal vertical partitions into 
four compartments of equal size; each compartident was secured by a 
separate lid and locked, ^each was lined with lead, and each contained 
half a ton of haddocks. * 

(A few of these compartments arrive with cod and other fish, but 
the great bulk consists of haddocks.) 

The trolly drew up near the market on the south side. It was 
soon followed by others, tWos and threes, until there was a continuous 
line of them, reaching from the front of thw market nearly to Tower 
Hill, and again from the market upwards to the subway under 
London Bridge. The haddocks were not otherwise packed, but were 
loose in each compartment. * 

L 2 . 
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Ab Thames Street is very narrow, there was only room for one 
stream of traffi,o between these conveyances and the footpath on the 
opposite side of the sj^eet. *The footpaths also are very narrow, 

These conveyances remain in Thames Street a very long time; 
they are simply treated as warehoiVses by the salesmen. The railway 
companies, last year, timed the arrival and departure over a long 
period of each of them. The average detention in tliis narrow street 
was 4 hours and 49 minutes, and-as this observation covered the vans 
« containing the prime fish also, it follows that the average detention 
of the haddock-carrying vans would be longer, probably not less than 
six hours. These vans contain only what are called Kit Haddocks, 
which .are not bought by fishmongers at all—they are bought by 
curers and smokery who want nothing else. If it is asked why 
these vans are allowed to remain so long in the street, when a 
costermonger if he stops even a few minutes in the City thorough¬ 
fares is promptly pulled up, fined, and lectured into the bargain, 
the reply is* mad^ that Colonel Kraser, the Chief Commissioner 
of the Polihe of the City, tas made repeated efforts to abate 
the nuisance^ but without avail. Suinmonses have been issued; 
they have been heard before the Lord Mayor and the magistrates 
* (every Alderman of the City is a magistrate), but the decision 
was unfavourable to the abatement of the nuisance. The matter 
was heard again on appeal to the quarter sessions, where the same 
magistrates sit, and on this occasion the Recorder decided that 
not only was Billingsgate the market, but tjiat all the streets con¬ 
verging towards it were a part of the market, and that the police had 
no authority therefore to interfere. This astonishing decision is now 
being acted upon. 

Upon this Colonel Fraser promptly withdrew the police from 
Billingsgate and the neighbourhood, saying that if the police had no 
‘ authority in thege streets, he could not allow the men to remain there. 
Hereupon the pressure and inconvenience, before so great, became 
intolerable. There was no one to attempt even to marshal the 
traflBc, and the Billingsgate people ‘waited upon him and earnestly 
begged liim to send his mep again. He %mlj^ refused, and told them 
that all that be could do was to furnish them with men, as is done to 
theatres, &«., and to charge them with th» men’s wages. This was 
done, and seven men were then and are nowin the pay of the authori¬ 
ties of'the Billingsgate Market, and tjie stfeets are handed over to 
them absolutely. The uniform of the me* is very serviceable ; it gives 
the impression that they are there under'the control and direction of 
the police authorities. 

Let the reader try to^icture to himself what would happen if this 
sort of thing were attempted in Sheffield, or Manchester, or Bradford, 
or in Leeds. Market Street in Manchester is very wide, to is the Brig- 
gate in Leeds, the pathways, too, are four times as wide as they are in 
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Thames Street, and in neither hf^them is the property naore valuable, or 
even as valuable as k is in Thames Street. Fancy a dozen only long 
railway trollies drawing up bjr the kerb in either of the two streets 1 
have darned, each containing two tons of loose haddocks, and standing 
there six hours, whilst salesmen jvere Endeavouring to sell the fish, 
buyers climbing upon the bushes and spokes of the wheels, driving 
their bare arms deep down into the hah to examine them, and drop¬ 
ping back abruptly'amongst the passengers* and finally, porters 
coming with large baskets for the fish, which is handed out by men 
kneeling on the trucks, fish by fish, and caivying the baskets to a * 
distance of a quarter of a mile to be weighed, and another, often a 
greater distance, to empty the baskets into ^hand-carts and vans! 
Why, it would not be tolerated for a day. A dozen, a score oT sum • 
mouses would be taken out by the indignant occilpiers of the premises 
fronting the nuisance; and if it were possible to conceive of their 
magistrates failing to deal summarily and sliarply with the evil, or 
of a Recorder giving such a decisien as the Recorder of .London gave, 
they would not lose a day in clflbbing their resources apd taking the 
matter by appeal into a higher court, and having the preposterous 
ruling set aside. 

What possible objection can be urged against such a state of 
things in Market Street, Manchester, which does not apply with equal, 
indeed with greater force, to Thames Street ? Is it urged that it 
would be a great obstruction to the other traffic of the street? 
Surely, the obstruction is more grievous in a street only 18 feet wide, 
than it could be in dhe of 70 feet wide. Is it that the buyers and 
sellers would obstruct the footpath ? Surely, again, that is worse 
where the footpath is 4 feet wide than it could be in Manchester, 
where it is 15 in some places, and in every place much wider than 4 feet. 

Is it that such a nuisance would seriously depreciate the price of 
the property in Market Street, which is very valuable ? The property 
in Thames Street is still more valuable. 

Is it that it would be dreadfully out of place to have such a 
thing going on opposite the Manchester Infirmary, which is a fine 
building, and very valuable^? Suiely, the Customs House of the 
largest city in the world Is, in considerStion, as it is in fact, as im¬ 
portant and extensive building as Manchester Infirmary. 

There is absolutely no reason, no objection, which could be urged 
against the infliction»of such a scandalous nuisance upon the people 
of Manchester, that does pot apply with even greater force to the 
existing state of things in ^London. 

But then, the men of -the North can help themselves, whilst the 
public of London are the most helpless qpmmunity in the United 
Kingdom. They resemble, in matters like this, the mild Hindoo 
or the fatalist Mahomedan. One reads of people who, after taking 
opium for a long time iif continually though slowly increasing 
doses, can take daily with impunity as much as would I 4 II at 
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01306 half a dozeti healthy men, and tMs muBanoe has grown «> 
gradually that the people affected by it are in;the same condition 
as the Queen 6f Sheba, of ^hom it is Witten, * there was no more 
spirit in her.’ 

To return, however, to ohr visij: to the market. As we are here 
before the crush begins, let us spend a few moments in an examina¬ 
tion of the building, before the buyers and sellers* come and make 
that utterly impossible. Ix>okiDg at the entrance to the market from 
the opposite side of the street, you see a massive portico supported 
‘ on ookimns, on which a word by-and-by. There is a large basement 
intended for the sale of shellfish, a ground floor used for fresh fish, 
but not exclusively, and a gallery, or upper storey, intended for dried 
fish. * f 

It was found, however, that the basement and the first floor or 
gallery were practically useless; the buyers would neither descend into 
riie one nor climb to the other, and so a little room has been squeezed 
out of the grwand floor for them.^ ‘ ^ 

At my first visit the entrances into the basement were closed by 
vertical boarding at th^ bottom of the steps leading to it. Since then 
I have found that the descending staircases have been boarded over 
horizontally level with the ground floor, and so a" little more space 
has been secured. The first or upper floor or gallery was unrised, 
unless you can call it used when it is occupied with empty packing 
boxes. There was one man who had sought this solitude to get his 
breakfast in in peace, that was all. 

One could not help thinking what a good \hing for the market it 
would have been had this gallery never been built, for it is reached 
by no less than four very wide stone stairways, two of which cover a 
space 20 feet by 46 feet of the priceless ground floor to no purpose. 
The unused basement also seriously curtails the very limited area 
^ of the ground floor, for there are spaces surrounded by iron railing 
and covered ove^ with talc or thick glass to give light below. 

The large area of the ornamental brick columns (for they would 
not be wanted if the arches for this had^not been built), also, 2 feet 6 
inches by 3 feet 6 inches each, still fur1;her diminishes the space, and 
the two public-houses in tfle market contribute their demands upon 
the market space. ^ 

^he result is to make the crushing and crowding very much 
greater .than it need have been even with the present site. 

Beaching the river-front of the markef, one sees, if the tide is low, 
fisx out in the stream one or two stean^rs, from and to which two 
streams of men are passing along planks over intervening barges and 
pontoons, these planks bejpg unprotected by side-rails. The men can 
only approach the market in single file, even if more than one 
steamer l» unloading, and the distance being great, and a consider¬ 
able ascent being necessary, with the boxes of fish, each of which 
weiglis about 112 lbs., the payment is necessarily high, 3d. per box 
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1 was told, inclodiiig Uie retAm to the pontoon of the empty boxes. 
3d. per dozen woul^ pay the men equally well under better condi¬ 
tions. •* *• * 

Cfne wonders, too, why the very broad spafie between the river¬ 
front of the building and th6 pl^ce whSre the steamers lie has not 
been utilised. It could all be used without diminishing the water¬ 
way or impeding navigation more than the area of three or four ifbn 
piers, similar to thoSe upon which the Londofi, Chatham, and Dover 
Eailway bridge over the Thames at Blackfriars is supported, as the 
level of the ground floor of the market is suflBciently elevated to allow* 
barges to pass under the proposed platform freely at any state of the 
tide. Half a dozen whip-cranes at the end of this platform wordd, 
being directly over the hatchways, pull up these boxes with great 
rapidity, as they are of uniform size and weight, the latter being 
1 cwt. only. ^ . • • 

The removal of the unused gallery and its staircases, of the portico 
and its columns,(the shops on •each side the floor, and the iron 
columns supporting the roof need not»be touched of courge), of the iron 
palisades enclosing the needless spaces in the, area, and the extension 
riverwards high over the waterway, like the reach, for instance, of the 
Cannon Street ^ftailway "Station over the river, would not cost more 
than 2(),()00Z., and would rather more than double the space now 
available for salesmen’s stands. 

When it is borne in mind that the rent of stall space is 9cZ. per 
foot per week, 11s. per yard per annum, that the area of ofle of 
the columns alone wduld readily let for 40Z. a year, one is at first 
sight struck with wonder that such obvious and simple remedies have 
not been adopted long ago. If these things were done. Billingsgate 
would be more than equal to all demands upon it for generations, 
and if the vans bringing the raw material for curers and smokers of 
haddocks were sent elsewhere, Thames Street would need no widening 
at all. 

Why^ then, is this not done ? I think that if some member of 
the Cor^ration were to mqve for the preparation of a map of the 
property the Corporation is qow and has been long vehemently urged 
to acquire for widening Tflames Street, ^ad cutting a new street «feo., 
and that all the proper|,y which belonged to persons interested in any 
way were coloured red on such plan, they would find that it would 
throw a flood of light upon this clamour and the clamourers. 
The crowding is artificialj** The present market was rebuilt only 
some ten years ago, and if it were limited to the legitimate, that is 
fishmongers’ business, is amply sufficient. 

It will not be questioned that we have j^arnt a good deal from our 
inspection of Billingsgate Market, for in qualifying to design an 
important structure it is needful to learn what to avoid, as well as 
to learn what to adopt. • 
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Let U3 now take the* market at Grimsby into consideration. An 
amoimt of bnsiness is transacted here daily whichi is really wonderful. 
As this article was not contenlplated wheir I visited Grimsby 1 did not 
obtain statistics, but* it seems to me to be much greater than that 
done at Billingsgate, and yel, so v^ll designed is the market, and so 
simple, there was not a fourth of the confusion or crowding which is 
tUe most prominent characteristic of Billingsgate. * The market, or 
pontoon, as it is called there, is simply a long rdbfed platform, having 
the dock on one side and railway sidings upon the other. The height 
' of the* platform from the ground is just the height of the floor of a 
railway waggon from the rails. It is, I should think, nearly a quarter 
of a mile long, but the boats that come alohgside are so many that 
they aJ-e made fast end-on to the platform.' The latter is about 
25 feet broad (it Would be better if it were broader, I think). 
The fish, as it is landed, is rapidly sold by Dutch auction as to the 
trawlers, by ordinary auction as to the more valuable kinds of fish. 
After it is sold it is put (with ice) loose into themaphines for London, 
and that whiph is for inland towns, Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds &c., 
in boxes and hampers, in which cases on its arrival it is easy of 
manipulation, and tlie great delays which would occur in its removal 
at those towns if it were sent loose in tanks or machines, is thus 
avoided altogether. They would not tolerate for a week in any of the 
towns in the North what is patiently borne in London. Catch York- 
shiremen, or Lancashiremen either, tolerating one of the so-called 
^ machines ’ standing, not six hours, but even one hour, in their streets. 
"The occupiers, and owners too, of all the ac^oining property would 
make short work of them. But then they are men with public spirit 
and courage, and they think that the trade, and the police, and even 
the corporations too, exist for the public, and not the public for 
‘them. 

Once on hoard .the railway trucks it is speedily on its way to its 
■destination. My visits to Grimsby paid me well. I learnt there 
that a prodigious trade can be done,, and done without any great dis¬ 
comfort or confusion, in a very plain and inexpensive structure; room, 
light, free passage for air, and protection from the weather seem all 
that is wanted. Nevertheless, I think thji\ if the roof of the platform 
were ten or twelve feet higher it would be better. The roof itself, also, 
in tny opinion, should be a ‘ lean-to ’ roof, a-nd not a ridged one, with 
leaves drooping to each other. There would then be no need of sky¬ 
lights, allowing the sunshine to fall urppn the fish, and if the upper 
edge of the ‘ lean-to ’ pointed to the norith they would get the light 
without sunshine. If it projected also on-light ornamental brackets, 
so as to keep the rain frqm the fish during the loading of the railway 
wagons, it would be a further improvement, as sunshine and rain 
are both prejudicial to fish in a high degree. There are no cellars in 
this market. 
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Th 9 Manchester market Ws the next visited, and a veiy excellent 
market it is, 4?r rather, 1 ought to say they are, for there are two fish 
markets^ one wholesale and* one retail;,, The wholesale market is well 
adapted for its purpose# though here, as in Billingsgate, it has been 
found in practice that the cellars are useless. They were intended to 
keep fish in, but it is found that it keeps better on the ground floor in 
a current of air than below, and tlte cellars are only now used for 
stowing away empty and broken boxes &c. * 

They have not here, however, made the blunder of erecting an 
upper floor. , , 

The retail market is not quite so good, as the purchasers go down 
the centre of the hall between two rows of good stalls, but the fish 
to supply these stalls is also brought down this aisle, and in conse¬ 
quence, though well flagged, it is very wet and sloppy. It seems to 
me that the two rows of stalls should have gone dowi^ the middle 
back to back, with a four-foot passage between them for fish only, 
and two clean, wide, and dry passages, for customers only, down each 
side next the wall. • 

We now come to Birkenhead, a very commodious, market, quite 
open on all four sides, that is to say, it ‘ occupies 'a square. The 
passages from end to ead are 15 feet wide, and give excellent means 
of getting about the market; there are also cross passages,of ei^ual 
width. But the roof is faulty, it lets in the sunshine, which is pre¬ 
judicial to fish, and even, though in a less degree, to fruit and vege¬ 
tables, after they are removed from the ground. ^ And th^ have 
likewise spent an immense sum in making vaults, which are unused 
by the market people, and have been let to bitter beer brewers at 
very low rents—rents which cannot give more than 1 or per cent, 
on their cost. For myself, too, I think that the outer row of shops 
or stalls would have an immense advantage if they had had a front¬ 
age to the streets outside as well as one looking inwards into the 
market. 

I visited also Ihe fish piarkets at Bordeaux', Paris, Boulogne, 
Brussels, Marseilles, and many others, both at home and abroad, but 
as a detailed account of each would unduly prolong this part of my 
subject, I will content feiyself with nWicing.only those ot Paris and 
Brussels. The market at Paris is very good,indeed, and, thanks to Sir 
Charles Dilke’s letter»of introduction, I and the civil engineer®! took 
with me were afforded every facility for a thorough examination of 
it. They transact the business in three ways here. There is, first, 
* Vente a la criee,’ sale J)y auction as at Billingsgate; second, ‘ Vente 
a I'amiable,’ a private bargain; and lastly, * Les Ventes au detail,’ 
which is simply the retailing by stallkeepers. 

Those who sell by auction are called tlie * facteurs,’ and they sell 
much as in Billingsgate. Those who sell ‘ a I’amiable ’ (private 
bargain) are called ‘ commissionnaires.’ They stand in a row with 
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goods in lots (mostly wbole8ale)f 4liich are placed on large flat 
baskets, very shallow. These flat baskets are a^ behind a line in¬ 
dented on the floor ; the buyers are outside. On making a purchase 
the seller pushes it outside the indented line, and the buyer places 
mi the top flsh a brass labdl stanjped with his name. When the 
buyer has made all his purchases he gives to one of the 160 * forts,’ 
or fwrters, a master label, who then collects and removes to the cart 
or van waiting outsidd all parcels with a similsOr label, wherever he 
may find them. 

r Tha other sellers ‘au detail’ are just the keepers of the stalls 
who retail fish all day. 

But here there was ^a most elaborate system of vaults under the 
market.' I should think there was as much money spent under the 
floor of the market arthe whole of the superstructure had cost. This 
is also true of Brussels market ^ but in neither was the underground 
storey used as was. intended, they were simply used, and that to a 
very small extent, ’as receptacles fctr empty and Ijiroken packages, 
except in one where a box cart was placed below a grating to receive 
the refuse, after the close of the market, and so save the trouble of 
shovelling it up before it was carted away. 

By far the best market of all, however, was the one at Brussels; 
it beats Paris, as Paris does London, and anyone who wants to see 
what Billingsgate is, should go at 3 a.m., and stop till late in the 
day, and then he will understand something about it. 

Al Brussels ,the auctioneer’s rostrum stands against the middle of 
the end wall, and it is constructed on the sam% plan as that intro- 
du<^ at Manchester by Mr. Page to save room. On his right is a 
large entrance, on his left an equally large exit. The railway vans 
draw up at the former; they are unloaded with great rapidity (indeed, 
immense quantities are unloaded during the night). A low bench 
is in front of and belpw him, and further off a crescent-shaped stand 
oi: platform, graduated like a flower-stand in a greenhouse; upon 
the four tiers of this the buyers stand. , The ‘ forts,’ or porters, bring 
up the panniers of fish and empty them into a large flat basket, 
about 3 feet 6 inches in diameter, which, stands on the low bench, 
so that evwy buyer can see 4,11 the fish well (and the Sanitary In¬ 
spectors, too, who stand by). The lot is knocked down to some one 
almost as soon as it is emptied. Other porters^ with hooks, draw the 
basket off on to a two-wheeled barrow of the £ame height, as the 
bench, and as they do it, others in charge* of the barrow away with 
it to the customer’s van outside, or to one o^' the numerous stalls in 
the market. These are in double rows, back to back. Between the 
backs is a narrow passage about one foot wider than the barrows. 
Arrived at the stall, it is pu^ed off the barrow (which has no sides) 
on to the customer’s ground and away again. Between the fronts of 
the stalls axe wider passages for the townspeople (these are kept 
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very cfean aad very dry nnUerfoot), who visit the market in great 
numbers, and in comfort and cleanlitiess make their purchases. 

The order, precision,, efficiency, apd great rapidity-with which 
the ‘ wholesale business* is conducted 'is simply admirable. The 
empties are removed at once ’and carried away by the second door 
spoken of. 

The conclusion arrived at was that it was not needful to spend a 
large amount of money to make a good market building; that a good 
situation alike for collecting and distributing supplies, plenty of 
room, light without sunshine, air and water, easy access, prptectiop 
from the weather, and due regard to facilities for manipulation, were 
all that was wanted, and that overhead and underground structures 
were a mere waste of money. 

Now let us take for examination the best mode of distribution. 

In any place but London you W4)uld have little difficulty here. 
You would open your markets, supplies would flow in, buyers would 
come; but all that is very diffesent in London. ‘Trade agglomerates 
in a few hands, in a certain place,*and all concerned make common 
cause against any change, like the watersellers in Ijisbon and in 
Barcelona, whose combinations against t'he Watefworks recently 
introduced in those cities became so serious that they had to be 
bought off. So here, it is not only the salesmen in Billingsgate who 
resist, by all means in their power, any and all change, but even 
the fishmongers,* who suffer so much, are found arrayed against 
change, unless a fish salesman is mistaken who assured me that 
‘the fishmongers didn’t want it to be easy to get to Billingsgate; 
people would get to know too much about the prices they gave for 
their stuff.’ 

Well, I can readily believe this, for Mr. Hewitt, a large salesman, 
said, in evidence, that his company, which sells in one year over 
20,000 (I am not sure that it was not over 30,000) tons of fish of all 
kinds at Billingsgate, only realised a penny and a third of a peniiy 
per poimd for the whole. W^e all know at what prices the fishmongers 
sell it. 

It is not a little suggestive, too, that when the Corporation ordered 
an inquiry into the cauftes of the high prices of fish in London in 
1881, the Chairman,^in his opening speech, said that they meant to 
call witnesses from, 1st, catchers and senders; 2nd, from carriers; 
3rd, from salesmen,; and 4th, from fishmongers. Now what was the 
fact ? Their report, presented August 9, 1881, shows they called 
22 catchers and sender8^14 carriers, 9 salesmen, and one firiimonger. 

There was some amusing evidence given before this Committee 
(which sat in 1881), illustrative of the results of limiting the trade 
to a few hmsds, as is inevitable while Billingsgate is the onlynoarket. 
One witness cheerfully put upon record in his evidence that ‘ 1 never 
think proper to have a partner. I am very generous to my children. 
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but 1 Ibiiye no pirtner;that 9 a to Bi^ingsgate smellS) *1 love its 
sixiellB and all its other things. To give you an idea of the intensity 
of that smell, a short time aggd went to the Theatre and sat behind 
several ladies, and in about half an hour 1 heard, " Dear me, wBat a 
strong smell of sprats I ” I knew vejy well what it was, I went outside 
directly.’ He also spoke of costermongers and offal fish. ‘ We do 
not' want the offal fish, we could not sell it. When those poor 
fellows come down, I myself have taken as much as from 8002. to 
1,0002. in the morning solely in ready cash from these poor men.’ 
Of his income, income from business, he says, * 1 and my sons, who are 
very successful and prosperous men, perhaps we are in receipt of from 
15,0002. to 20,0002. a year probably. I went into the market a poor 
boy without a penny.’ He then went on to say to the Committee: * I 
must say, gentlemen, 'that we feel in BUlingsgate very much hurt, we 
feel vei*y much grieved and very sore to think that . . . members of 
the Corporation should pay any attention to any absurd, frivolous 
charge that may be brought against wus.’ And further on: ‘ There is 
really no fault to be found. I believe Billingsgate, and the habitues 
and the parties who do business in Billingsgate, to be almost immacu¬ 
late.’ He seems to be a lineal descendant of Little Jack Horner. 

One more extract from this amusing old fellow’s evidence, and we 
part with him. ‘ Every gentleman who knows the country at all, and 
the fishings, must know that thousands and thousands and thousands 
and thousands of tons of sprats and herrings are used as manure. Good 
fish I It will not^pay half the cost of bringing and sending to London. 
What is the use of expecting it ? ’ 

I merely add to this, that the railway companies bring coal to 
London from Yorkshire for 4s. and some odd pence per ton, which 
presumably pays them. 

Still, fortunately now for the London public, the monopoly has 
been so overdone that a careful examination seems to show that even 
Iferethe resources of civilisation ’ are not all exhausted. 

South London, the bulk of whose population is poor, could not pay 
the high prices demanded for fish, and although it contains one and 
three-quarter million of people, there are scarcel}’' any fish shops at 
all south of the Eiver, untit^-you reach tHh distant suburbs. For 
example, I drove with a companion from the ^Elephant and Castle 
to Lohdon Bridge in an open carriage. My campanion was to count 
the fish shops on the one side, and I on the otl^r. We afterwards 
drove between Southwark Bridge and the Bl^hant and Castle, taking 
the main road, of course, in each case ; the|i from the Elephant and 
Castle to Blackfriars Bridge. Then between the Elephant and Castle 
and Waterloo Bridge; afterwards from the same point to Westminster 
Bridge; and then from the same point to Lambeth Bridge. The main 
thorough&res and streets traversed will not be less than five miles, 
probably nearer six than five miles. We only found two shops in the 
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whole of these roads which laid fish excliuivelj, and one which was 
partly a fish and partly a greengrocer’s shop. None of them sold fish 
of the more expensive kindsl 1 do not*«ount the fish shop at Waterloo 
Station and the one at London Bridge, for the obvious reason that they 
are not for the supply of fish' to ^he inhabitants around, but only for 
the accommodation of gentlemen living out of town and going by 
railway, and yet the London population south of the River amoifnts 
to one million and Ihree-quarters, or three tilnes as many people as 
live in Manchester. They have practically had no fish at all, and we 
may therefore begin in this district with a clean slate. . • 

I have suggested, for the accommodation of people who may 
wish to go into the trade as* fishmongers, that a system of delivery 
should be organised at very low rates, say 2d. per cwt. within a radius 
of one mile of the market, and another 2d. ^thin a radius of two 
miles, in no case for the delivery to the shops north of the River; the 
minimum charge to be 3fZ. Thus it would be possible for a shop¬ 
keeper to go intp business with a capital of a fe\fr pounds only, as he 
would neither want horse nor* cart, «or stable, nor yard to put them 
in, nor two men to take care of them (one to remain vith the horse 
and van and one to go into the market) ; he or she wTould be able to 
come tt) market at a reasonable hour in the morning, make purchases 
without being crowded or inconvenienced, and find them at his shop 
door in many cases w’hen he got back. At present a man cannot 
become a fishmonger without an expenditure of some hundreds of 
pounds. By the system suggested, a man could et^jter upon ft well 
with lOZ. or 12Z. This system established, I imagine that where it 
was adopted it would create a new gi'oup of fishmongers, as it is well 
known to those who have studied the social life of London, that the 
wives of many warehousemen and clerks employed in the City open 
shops in some inexpensive neighbourhood for the sale of stationery 
or fkncy goods, or hosiery, millinery, or other n^atters of that kind, in 
the hope of supplementing their hasbands’ scanty earnings in the 
City. These laudable effort^ at self-help in a vast number of cases 
result in a severe loss, and in many, in disaster. Not so with 
the suggestion I have made. Arrangements could be devised for 
greatly facilitating tbe*business of th«.costefmongers—almost useful 
class of people in distributing supplies of food at the houses of the 
poor. At present the costermr nger attending Uilliogsgate Market lias 
to wait for hours bt/ore he can get a chance of making a purchase at 
all, and then has to buy tf.box of one quality of fish. There are some 
who can take two boxesjor more, and thus secure a little variety, but 
the costermonger of small means w'ho has only got 5s. or 6a. to lay 
out in all, is obliged to go to the bnmmaree and jiay greatly enhanced 
prices fur his limited purchase. At any new market, benches should 
be reserved for the accommodation of this class of buyers. Upon 
these would be liid out aejuantity of fish of all kinds, beginning with 
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a Jb# terns per day, 'whidi woid(^ be ,o4ered to th^ at wholesale 
pzlees, and they could pass their barrows along >the front of these 
benehesj select what sorts, and just mucheor as likle as they wanted, 
land get away with it. - At present the costermonger buying this fish in 
boxes at Billingsgate has to trtivel from two to four miles with it before 
he can unpack it or wash it, so as to prepare it for sale. Ample 
accommodation should be provided at a new market for doing this 
before he leaves the premises, so that, having bought his goods, he can 
commence selling as soon as he gets outside the gates. A further 
fcheme, is possible, but ought not to be put into operation unless 
absolutely necessary, for fear of placing temptation in the way of 
boys whose moral principle might not^ be strong enough to bear it, 
and it would be but a poor result of our labours, if, while trying to 
cheapen the food of “the poor, we found we were breaking down the 
moral restraints in young people just entering life. The scheme, 
however, was as follows. 

Stevenson Blackwood, Esq., C.B., Secretary of the Post Office, was 
applied to some months ago, and kindly assented to a proposal to 
have all the, rounds or ‘ beats ’ of the men engaged in delivering 
letters ‘ mapped out ’ and coloured on a large map of London, six 
inches to the mile. This has been done, and, if other means failed 
of securing the sale and distribution amongst the people of the better 
supply of fish, a ‘Fisher Boys’ Brigade’ would be formed. Two 
postmen’s beats would be taken as one ‘ round ’ for a boy, and the 
whole* of the boys would be furnished with barrows, on the principle of 
perambulators, consisting of a shallow tray 3 feet by 4 feet, placed 
upon three wheels, with springs, and which is easily movable by a 
boy, with 150 to 200 pounds of fish upon it. It will thus be seen 
that, although at some considerable trouble in organising the plan, it 
would be possible to cover the whole of Tendon with these barrows 
every day. The number of men engaged in delivering the morning 
ifiail in London is about 2,700. It has been calculated that 1,350 
barrows at about 2Z. each, and uniforms for the boys, could be provided 
at an expense, all told, not exceeding 4,000f^. 

Lastly, very ample space should be set apart in any new 
market fof retailing figh. It’should be laitl out on the plan of the 
market at Brussels, which leaves a narrow passage between each double 
row off stalls for the fish to be brought to the stalls, and a much wider 
space in front of these stalls for the buyers, and this space can be kept 
quite dry and clean. The market should biJ kept open as long as any¬ 
body wishes to remain to sell, and should oJj-ly be closed on Saturday 
night at half-past eleven, and kept closed till one a.m. on Monday. 

We now come to the fourth and iMt topic—that is, the best 
means of obtaining supplies^ of fish. 

In the first place, a very considerable number (nearly a third) of 
the boats are either the property of fish salesmen and fishmongers, or 
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they have a li^ upon tilhm iii the diape of mortgage. One condition 
of this mortgage (^hich is rigorously enforced) is that ell fish caught 
in that boat should be consigned tp that particiilar salesman or 
mortgagee, by the mortgagor, for sale. The .boatmen seem to have 
had, firom all I can hear, a. hard time of it in this matter. The 
interest now charged is 7^ per'cent. Until very recently nothing 
was lent under JIO per cent., the amount advanced seldom exceeding 
three-fifths of the cost of the boat, and very often much less. The 
mortgagor is obliged to insure his boat for the security of the 
mortgagee, and the policy is deposited with the mortgagee^ 
The commission on the sale of the catch of the trawler averages 
not less than AQl. p^r annum. It is easy to see what a ‘good 
thing ’ the mortgagqp has of it; but this fs not all. The mort¬ 
gagee frequently combines the business of a ship’s husband or ship’s 
chandler with that of money-lending and fish-selling^. In this 
case he requites the mortgagor to buy the whole of his provisions 
(beef, pork, bread, &c.) of him^ He must als»*buy of him sails, 
cordage, fish tackle, and even, sea^oots, jerseys, and’other clothing 
which he and his apprentices wear. The unfortunate mortgagor is 
‘ worked,’ as it is called, ‘ up hill and dowti dale,’ and in some few 
cases the whole ©f the profits earned by the boat are netted by the 
mortgagee. Such, however, is the abundance of fish in the North 
Sea, that, notwithstanding these very onerous conditions, the smack- 
owners, as a class, •thrive, and the man of one boat speedily obtains a 
second and a third out of savings; the man who has two or three, 
speedily obtains six 05 seven; and it may be said, wit\i perfect truth, 
that the far greater portion of boats now fishing in the North Sea 
have been bought and paid for by the earnings and profits of smack- 
owners made in the trade. Two courses are open to merchants— 
either to buy at the ports supplies of fish suflBcient for their purpose, 
or to purchase and equip boats and catch the fish themselves. 

I was a good deal surprised, during the time whjch I have spent at 
the various ports, to find that the fishermen had to pay so high interest 
for their money. The security is unimpeachable, because, if the boat 
is lost at sea, the mortgagee's risk is fully covered by the policy which 
he holds. I can only acoordit for the bjgh rates charged by the fact 
that so many are competing for loanable capital, and it is not much 
known outside the ports themselves how profitably money can b« em¬ 
ployed in this way. The mortgage deed is simplicity itself, costing next 
to nothing, as indeed all doquments affecting shipping are. The sums 
advanced being small—from ZQOl. to 400/., and 500/. to 600/. in 
each case—probably rentrers this class of business not worth the notice 
of large capitalists, excepting those who are in the fish trade, and who 
are unwilling, of course, to accept a l<fwer rate of interest when 
they can get a high one, though they are now obliged to accept 7 
whereas, only very recentlyi 10 per cent, was the recognised rate of 
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interest charged. I know.a case of one^ fishmonger who, in addition to 
employing a person at one of the north-east ports purchase supplies 
of fish for him, has another whose sole occupation is to lend money on 
mortgage to boat-owners. Of course it is pecessaiy for this purpose 
to have someone acquainted with the value of the boats, and a person 
resident in the port knows almost every boat that sails by name, date 
of launching, as also everything else connected with t^e trade, so that 
he can thoroughly protect his principal from loss. That it would pay 
a company to enter upon this class of business with a large capital 
^nd by .means of steam carriers to bring the fish to London, there can 
be no doubt. I am told, and I believe it to be true, that one large 
company engaged in the fishing trade transacted business last year 
with the following results. They debited thejr fleet with the full 
amount of insurance which would have been charged to them had 
they been ii^sured outside; nearly the whole of this was profit. They 
added a considerable sum to a depreciation fund, they bought and 
paid for a new steamer out of the revenue, and they divided 15 per 
cent. A corporation so formed would not merely secure, with almost 
absolute certainty, very high dividends, but would also serve the 
eqtially important purpose of supplying food, good, wholesome, and 
cheap, to the much-enduring inhabitants of this la/ge city, since it 
is quite clear that the fish at least have no particular preference for 
the nets of those now engaged in the trade—they are as accessi¬ 
ble to the new comer as they are to those who are now in the 
trade; and it is quite certain that the population of London would 
gratefully appreciate the commodity when brought to London. A 
company starting this business now would enjoy unusual facilities 
in London Tor the disposal of their goods, without encountering the 
opposition of those engaged in the trade. It will have been ob¬ 
served by thoughtful men who have watched the course of trade in 
London for the last twenty years, that owing to the increasingly 
(Jrowded state of the navigation of the Thames, docks are being 
built lower and lower down the river. I believe, but am not quite 
sure, that it is contemplated to construct docks as low down as 
Tilbuiy, opposite Gravesend. Any portion of the banks of the river 
connected“with London by rgjlway is practi-ially now part of London 
itself, just as much as St. Katherine’s Dock was. The London, 
Chatham, and Dover Eailway Company have.^ recently established a 
continental service of trains, and opened a new route to the Conti¬ 
nent by way of Queenborough, on the Isle of Slbeppey, at the mouth 
of the Thames, and Flushing; for the accommodation of this traflSc 
they have constructed a short branch from their main line to Queen- 
borough, and have there erected a jetty alongside of which large 
steamers can come at any s&te of the tide. The trains from Queen- 
borough to Ludgate Hill take exactly one hour and thirty minutes for 
the journey. Let us suppose, therefore, .that such a company as I 
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have glanced at had a fleet' <>f boats fishing in the North Sea and 
three or four steam carriers collecting fish from them for conveyance 
to London. If they run to Queenborot^gh instead of Billingsgate it 
is preftty clear that they would make four trips to and from the fishing 
grounds, for three which they can make If they come up sixty miles of 
river navigation to Billingsgate. ITiey would also 'escape the con¬ 
tinual accidents,which occur to boats coming and going in the riVer, 
and which, I am told, in some form or other, inflict or receive some 
trifling damage one trip in five, where the trouble of adjusting the 
claims for damages is out of all proportion to the amount of .moneys 
involved. I have carefully examined the ground at Queenborough, 
consulted the managing director of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Kailway Company on. the subject, and he answers for the perfect 
willingness of the company to lay out at onv3e whatever may be 
required should further facilities be needed for the reception and 
accommodation of this traffic, and that the company will also be 
prepared to quote a moderate rate for fish brought by this route into 
London. The boats would escape from tlie delays arising from fog, 
and from getting the men together when once they have got ashore. 
J'hey would be free from pilotage due.s, tolls at Billingsgate, and 
a great number of othor charges, such, for instance, as the 3tZ. a 
box which is charged for landing the goods, and a further charge 
(varying from Ad. to and more) which is charged in Billingsgate 
for carrying it from' the auctioneer’s stand to the cart of the buyer, 
and, in point of fact, of the numerous expenses connected with landing 
and selling fish at that*market. There would he a very considerable 
pecuniary advantiige in adopting this particular route; but even sup¬ 
posing this were not so, and it was found at any time in the future that 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company raised the rates 
unduly, they woidd still have access to Billing.sgate, and also to any 
other river markets which may be made ; and I have stated what the 
company already engaged in this business is earning, even under pre¬ 
sent circumstances. This is one of the few cases in which supplies 
can be augmented, nay doubled, without going through a long pre¬ 
liminary period of high or higher prices. For example, coal gets 
dear, as in 1872, 1873, ai/d 1874, and capital is at length', though 
very slowly, attracted to its production. Here, however, a much less 
period of time would suffice. - ■' 

Few who see a smokpd haddock on their table know what an extent 
of capital and labour are engaged in the production of smoked had¬ 
dock, or how rapidly a gre,|,t, steady, and almost inexhaustible supply 
was obtained from the North Sea as soon as a demand for it arose. 
This fish when caught is q[|ed for two different purposes. The 
greater part is used for smoking, and the 'rest is used fresh for the 
table. The former portion, that for smoking, is probably not less 
than fifty times as much as the latter. When caught, the haddocks 
VoL. XIV.—No. 77. M 
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mteuded for smoking are immediately 'eviscerated and (together with 
a quantity of ice) are either stowed away in bulk in ‘ pound ’ (the 
pounds are like the stalls i^ a stable, in.the hol*d of the ship), or in 
boxes holding about six stones of fish each; the boxes thenaselves 
wqigh 22^ lbs. each. * ^ 

The fish intended for the table are not eviscerated, hence they 
a/e called ‘ round ’ haddocka to distinguish them from the others, 
which are called ‘ kitf* haddocks. 

Of course there are sometimes a few soles, or a few turbots, plaice, 

• and other fish in the trawl when it is lifted, and these are also packed 
in boxes w'Uich are called boxes of ‘ juixed.’ 

As haddocks are used for two distinct purposes, so the fishing for 
them itself is conducted in two distinct ways. The boats are said 
to be ‘fleeting’ or tiiey are said to be ‘single boating,’ When they 
are ‘fleeting’ there are from 100 to 120 boats (worth on an aver.ago 
l,200i. apiece) .fishing in company. They are in command of an 
admiral who Receives, in addition i.o his pay as skipper, threepence 
for each boa^t every time her i^sh is taken out of her by the steam 
carrier (generally daily). Four steam q{irriers are attached to each 
fleet. These fleets remain at sea from six to eight months, either 
on or near the Dogger Bank, if fishing for oflal* and cod; otf the 
Dutch coast, on the Horn Ecef, or on the Silt, for ‘ prime ’ generally, 
and on the Silver Pits for soles. 

When ‘ fleeting ’ the catch is always packetf in boxes with ice. 
WHen ‘ single boating ’ it is generally packed in the ‘ pounds ’ I 
have described. As it will keep fresh longer* in large bulk with ice 
than it will in the boxes, this obviates the necessity of returning to 
port so often as would otherwise be needful. The ‘ fleeting ’ boats 
have their catch collected at sea as nearly as possible daily by the 
steam carrier, which immediately makes tlie best of its way to port. 

Owing to the fact that Grimsby and Hull are so much nearer 

* the fishing ground than London is, by far the larger portion is carried 
into those ports, and thence sent off^by night trains to London. 

The more valuable kinds of fish on being landed are packed into 
large boxes or hampers, but the ‘ idt ^ haddQcks are put loose into 
what are called machines^ These maclfines are long boxes lined 
with lead, some 15 feet long by 5 feet 6 incjies broad and 2 feet 6 
inches deep, which are divided internally into four equal spaces each 
of which holds half a ton of fish, and the maqjiine is carried on the 
railway on a railway truck or waggon j^ith low sides. On arriving 
at London these machines are lifted bodi^ from the railway waggon 
by a powerful hydraulic crane, lowered on to a strong street trolly 
and drawn by horses into Thames Street, where they form a long 
line, sometimes a quarter of a mile long, and these are the things 
(and these only, as anyone may see any day by going into Thames 
Street) that cause the obstruction and •overcrowding, as, containing 
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the less valuable fish, they wail until the vans containing the prime, 
which is sold first, are unloaded. The detention is sometimes for 
eight or nine hours (the average over a 1«ng period was found to be 
4 hours and 49 minutes)*, so that the average detention of the 
tanks containing offal is prohahly.not under six hours. Some cod 
and other kinds of prime are carried in these tanks or machines, 
but the quantity is very small indeed compared with that of tlJe 
‘kit ’ haddocks, the great bulk of cod &c. being*packed in boxes and 
hampers. 

The qtiantity of ‘ kit ’ haddocks or haddocks for smoking brought 
to London daily per railway is about sixty tons. The greater part 
of the people who smoke it live and carry on,their business in the 
Borouffh and in Lock’s*Fields near the Walworth Road. The names 
and addresses of all the buyers attending the Sunday market were 
taken for me one morning; there wcit nine of them north of the 
Thames and nineteen south of it. The larger buyer? also are on the- 
south side. , • ^ . 

As more than 1,500 fishing-smadis from the Humber alone are 
fishing continuously for months, it follows Jhat everY'tide which 
flows brings some part of them (or steam carriers from them) into 
port. The perishable nature of their cargo brooks no delay in dealing 
with it: so, as Billingsgate is closed altogether on Sundays and as 
the ordinary business of the railway goods department is also closed 
on that day, it came about that consignees went to King’s Cross to 
release their goods on Sunday mornings, and there is now a market 
there early every Sunday morning. On the day I went, there Avere 
twenty-seven railway truckloads for sale; the sale was speedily 
effected, without crowding, inconvenience, or wrangling. On two 
days when I sent my servants there were twenty-four and twenty-six 
respectively; the average I was told w.as twenty-six, and, what 
seemed strange to me, I was told that the prices realised on Sunday 
are higher thfin on other days, which w'as accounted for by a fish 
merchant in this way : ‘ You see, the buyers can get to see the fish 
here, in Thames Street they cari’t; that’s how it is.’ 

Now all this fish was ‘ kit ’ haddocks, not a pound of Jiyy other 
kind. The other sorts, I suppose, are s^ht elsewhere or otherwise 
disposed of. , 

All the buyers com? to buy ‘ kit ’ haddocks for smoking and 
nothing else. • , 

On the morrow, and indeed, on every other day in the week, this 
fish and these buyers are al( struggling, and at times almost fighting, 
to get as near to Billingsgate as they can, and are the occasion of 
horrible confusion and inconvenience there. • 

What if the fruit merchants on the other side of Thames Street 
were to bring all the oranges landed in Southampton and Liverpool 
in machines, and insist upon'keeping the vans standing whilst they 
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were leisurely transferred by hand in^/d baskets in Thames Street ? or 
what if some one were to apply to the Corporation for a licence to 
erect in Thames Street for six hours every day a* stall eight feet wide 
extending from Fish Street Hill to the Tower of London ? 

Yet neither of these proposals would be one whit more unreason¬ 
able than the astounding abuse which from a small beginning has 
grown to such huge dimensions, everybody too busy meantime to 
analyse minutely the^cause cf the horrid discomfort of which all so 
justly complain. 

Ajs Professor Huxley says that all the fish which is now caught in 
the North Sea does not probably exceed five per cent, of what might 
be cauglit without the least fear of exhausting the supply, it is clear 
that there is room for indefinite extension of >the beneficent industry 
of catching it. It fe also clear, from the evidence I have quoted, and 
it is besides clear to myself fi’om personal investigations at the ports 
extending over a, long period, that there arc now at once and imme¬ 
diately very largd supplies available, if the jjernicioiis combination 
which seeks to limit the adventbf fish to London £o their own hands, 

I 

can only bp successfully encountenMl. . This monopoly does much 
more harm than appears on the surface. 

I remember taking much interest, some, time ago, in tracing the 
enormous growth in our imports of tea consequent upon successive re¬ 
ductions of duty; 50,000,000 lbs. I think, if 1 remember correctly, was 
added to our consumption by a reduction in the duty of sixpence 
< pei^lb. It follows that the pre-existent duty not only extracted a given 
amount from the pockets of the consumer, bvpt that it prevented this 
augmentation in consumption. Imports are paid for by exports; so that 
all the manufacturing activity and commercial enterprise engaged in 
preparing all the manufactured goods with which the extra tea was paid 
for was also prevented. So with the merciless monopolists who have 
so long and so grievously enhanced the price of fish to Londoners; 
‘ they have prewnted, in old Mr. Stevenson’s words, the comical 
witness already quoted, ‘thousands and thousands and thousands 
and thousands of tons ’ of excellent food from ever reaching London 
at all. 


Samuel Plimsoll. 
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THE CRITICAL CONDITION OF THE 

ARAIK 

It is a common boast'that the military anti naval forces of Grreafc 
Britain are composed entirely of volunteers, and that as Englishmen 
we are free from compulsory service; 'whilst the great CSntinental 
nations are compelled to have recourse to it. Tho^d who have lived 
abroad, and have watched the operation of the law's of •conscription, 
have some knowledge of the various eVils connected with it; but are 
chiclly struck by the fact of‘tlie large numbers of ablq-bodied men 
who are taken froip industrial occupations—about 1 per cent, of the 
population—and compelle'd to serve in the military forces of their 
country for several years, at w’ages which, including food, clothing, 
and lodging, are fur.below what the same men could earn if free to 
work as mere labourers. 

They little think of the burden iniposcvl upon thos^ countries by 
the necessity of every male child being registered and under obsei-va- 
tioii from infancy to inanbood, so as to prevent escape from liability 
to military service. Liberty of action is unknown, notice having to 
be given of every change of residence by parents until the time comes 
for selection, which is in the first instanc(i etTccted much in the same 
way as cattle arc chosen in a market. The whole of the male popu¬ 
lation on reaching maturity are medically inspected,'with the excep¬ 
tion of notorious 'cripples, and a very few, such as the only sons of 
widows, who are legally exeujpt, and, after injection of tlie weakly, 
the ballot decides wb(T aumiig the able-bodied are to be Uiken for 
service. ^ 

In Germany, althomgb all are liable, only about one-third ^are 
taken for military serviefi, two-thirds remaining free, or only liable to 
be taken in the event ^ war, for transport and other non-combatant 
services. The burden of thr&e years’ service with the colours, in the 
case of some of the young men who are studying for professions, is so 
great, and so destructive of their professional prospects, that a special 
provision has been made, by which, if thejfc serve for a year at their 
own expense, and then pass a satisfactory examination, they are 
allowed to remain in civil life, subject only to be called out wi h the 
reserve for service in war. * 
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By this means young men can pursue their studies without inter¬ 
mission, after completing their year of military service; but the 
privilege gained is individisdl, and othe'r* members of the same family 
are not relieved thereby of their liability^ but have to take their 
chance of the ballot when their time comes. 

By this system, the tax of military service is imposed by lot, and 
ik’ exacted alike from all without favour or affection, and without the 
power of purchasing‘'exemption, would press upon the various classes 
of society with very different weight. The poor man, if drawn into 
the service, would get his living whilst losing comparatively little by 
the change. The artisan, taken at an age when he was acquiring per¬ 
fection in his art, by, being deprived of the" power of exercising his 
craft would not only suffer material loss in this respect, but have to 
give up a high rate’bf wages and a comfortable existence for the rough 
life of a barrack-room, with, comparatively speaking, nominal wages. 
The interruption of three years in the career of a young man study¬ 
ing a profession, or starting in mo/cantile business, is, if not ruinous, 
at least disastrous; while in the case of a young man of wealth and 
independent means, military service in the ranks may be inconvenient 
and distasteful by interrupting his pleasures and amusements or 
preventing foreign travel, but can cause 'no serious injury; on the 
contrary, it may be beneficial by teaching habits of discipline. The 
chance of being drawn for military service, however, is such that in 
some countries it almost compels the rich to enter the service as officers. 
It is evident, therefore, that the various classes of society must feel the 
tax in different degrees, and that it must wefgli very unequally upon 
them; in fact, it is not conceivable that anything but the direst 
necessity would ever induce a nation to accept compulsory service, 
and it may well be questioned whether it would even be tolerated 
under these circumstances, if worked with strict impartiality and 
justice. The effect, also, of having young men of fortune and high 
social position in the ranks, which must be the case if there be no 
power to purchase freedom from seryice, would be»a serious difficulty 
in the maintenance of order and discipline. If, on the contrary, the 
power of purcliasing exemption from sepdee w»re granted, its exercise 
would add to the unequal ftFects of the bhrden ; the price to be paid 
would be insignificant to the rich man, verjj onerous to the man of 
moderate means, and utterly unattainable liy the artisan class. A tax 
of this nature imposed by lot would be unbeaiable. 

Compulsory service also would not give us what we require, being 
altogether incompatible with service in jlndia and the Colonies, so 
much so that France is now contemplating the formation of a small 
colonial array on the prii^ciple of voluntary service. 

Thanks to our insular position, the integrity of which is now 
for the first time threatened by those speculators who are pro- 
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moting the conatruction of tlie/^bannel Tunnel, we have not hitherto 
had occasion to hawe recourse to compulsory service for our army, 
which, if of similar dimensibns to those, maintained during peace in 
Continental countries, would be 352,000 strong within the limit of 
the United Kingdom, with feseryes ca{»able in the event of war of 
bringing it up to about 1,200,000 men. Hitherto we have been 
content to maintain a comparatively small army for much more c(Jm- 
plicated and various duties, including the preservation of peace and 
order at home; the defence, in conjunction with the navy, of the 
United Kingdom and our colonies and possessions abroad ^igainst, 
foreign enemies; and for securing our interests in the latter from 
the attacks of dissatisfied and mutinous inhabitants within, and of 
civilised or semi-civilised people beyond, their borders. 

The principal duties of the British army hafe always been during 
recent periods of our liistory in concection with our colonies and 
possessions beyond the seas, and therefore, until 1854, the army was 
under the eontrol^of the Secretar^i of State for the Colonies; a separate 
War Department having been’ereafed only during the progress of the 
Crimean War. The duties pf the army have remained tjie same since 
this change, with the exception that the protection *of our Indian 
possessions has been transferred entirely to the Royal army. The 
army may also have to take part in (kintinental wars in the future as 
it has done in the past under exceptional circumstances; such a 
contingency, however, since the modern creation of the huge armies 
of the great Continental Powers, has become less probable, and*what 
wo have chiefly to preside for now as formerly, is the defence of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and of the Greater Britain beyond 
the seas. The first and -most important means to this end is un¬ 
doubtedly the navy, w'hich, to he efiective, must have its operations 
Imsed upon coaling and refitting stations in all parts of the world 
wherever its squadrons and cruisers may be required to operate 
against an enemy. These should be secured by defences, and protected 
by adequate garrisons, without^which our squadrons might some day 
find themselves deprived of their means of locomotion, and become, 
therefore, powerless., 

The army, then, is retjuired for thcdefeiice of our home shores, 
and of our coaling anej^ refitting stations at liome and abroad, also for 
the protection of Britisli interests and the maintenance of the Qtfeen’s 
government in thos% of Her JNlajesty’s possessions, such as India or 
South Africa, which, from*.the w’eakness of the British-born white 
population, are unduly ei^posed to operations whether of disaffected 
persons within, or of enemies beyond, their frontiers. In order to 
achieve these objects, we maintain an army which, for the last ten 
years, from 1873 to 1882 inclusive, has averaged 189,343 men of all 
ranks, of whom 8,042 were officers and 181,301 non-commissioned 
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officers and men.* Of this force, an average of 92,737 non-commis¬ 
sioned officers and men have been at home, about 6,2,595 in India, and 
25,966 in our other possession#; including Ihe Mediterranean fortresses, 
Hong Kong, Singapore, Ceylon, the Mauritius, South Africa, the 
West Indies, Bermuda, and ^e Doniinion of Canada. 

It will readily be conceded that the force in India is marvellously 
smhll in proportion to the extent of the country and* the immensity 
of its population, which very nearly equals that of all continental 
Europe put together, and that there can be no prospect whatever of 
‘its reduction, so long as we retain the government of that country. 

The small force, 25,968 men, distributed in our various stations 
abroad (exclusive of Injiia), is totally inadequate for the defence of 
those few important positions which, if our shfps of war are to keep 
the sea during a wa!* with one or more maritime Powers, must be 
maintained* for the purposes bf supplying them wiHi coal, and of 
enabling them to*1)6 refitted and occasionally docked—an operation 
which is necessary to prevent tberfi from losing tjieir efficiency as 
cruisers. , •• 

The fores at home,, 92,737, fulfils several important duties. It 
supplies our home garrisons and furnishes reliefs for the 88,494 men 
who are abroad, for which purpose—allowing* an average of six years’ 
service for each man beyond the seas—nearly 20,000 would have to 
be sent from the United Kingdom annually. Tl^is force also fulfils 
the important function of a second line to the troops stationed 
abroad; with its own reserve, now numbering about 30,000 men, it 
is the only trained military force the country lias to depend upon to 
reinforce the troops in India, Africa, or elsewhere; to bring up the 
garrisons of our coaling stations to that sttengtli without which it 
would be an act of madness to leave tliem during a war with any 
powerful maritime State ; and to undertake such operations as those 
wbicb have been lately carried on in Egypt. It is only necessary to 
recall to mind the events of the mutiny in India, and the consequent 
demands then made upon our home army, and to reflect upon the 
possibility of a recurrence—which God forbid—of such a calamity, 
combined with political difficulties with a European Power, which 
might compel us to reinforcS* our more important garrisons abroad, 
•or even with the demands of a South Africax or Egyptian war, and 
it wfll be at once apparent that our military “machine is desperately 
small for the work it has to perform; and rtaat under conditions 
which may not be by any means remote, tind may come upon us very 
suddenly and quickly, we shall run most dangerous risks if it is not 
maintained at its full strength, in a thorough state of efficiency and 
organisation, fit for service at any moment. The present exceptional 

‘ During the ten years from 1862 to 1872 the average was 199,400 of all ranks. 
The largest number tliiring twenty years was in 1862, when the strength of the 
army was 222,8.39; and the least number in 1870, when it was 180,444. 
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call upon its resources to supply a small army of occupation in Egypt 
takes materially from its strength, and wiU, if the occupation is 
prolonged indefinitely, render an increase to the army necessary 
to enable it to comply with the normal demands to which it is 
subject. » * 

The question of the eflSciency of the army is not one of party, but 
interests all alike—high and low, rich and poor, Badical or Tor ^-— 
and is one which the country ought to insist bpon having solved in 
such a way as will leave no doubt that it has its money’s worth for 
the money it expends upon its military organisation. If it were* 
assured that this were the case, instead of being practically convinced 
that it is not so, an appeal might fairly be m 9 ,de to it to increase its 
expenditure for these* objects ; but, unfortunately, the idea is deeply 
rooted in the public mind- and certainly no military man can con¬ 
tradict it—that tlie army is not wliat*it ought to be, andf>that a vast 
amount of the expenditure upon it is wasted, and even worse than 
wasted. Many cpntend, therefore, that it is useless tp add to that 
expenditure until a supreme m'oment arrives when disturbances occur, 
and a military force has to be prepared for active service—when, 
even if it be of small extent, as in Abyssinia, Zululand, or Egypt, a 
lavish expenditure takes place, much of which would have been 
avoided under a sound organisation, our whole system is disarranged, 
and what remains beliind after the departure of the expedition is an 
almost disorganised mass, which it would defy human ingenuity to 
get into good working order for action within any reasonable liniit of 
time during which a ^ar now-a-days is likely to last. This was the 
case at the time of the Zulu war; and things were not much im¬ 
proved at the time of the expedition to Egypt. The battalions that 
remained at home on both of these occasions were generally mere 
skeletons, totally inadequate for the purpose of training either officers 
or men, and altogether unfit to receive and assimilate the reserve 
men which might be sent to complete them. Batjteries of artillery 
were in the most lamentable, state, broken up and reduced both in 
men and horses, so that idanj?’ of them could have scarcely put a 
single gun in the field; the^cavalry, not having been called upon to 
send so many men abroacP as the other arms of the service, were per¬ 
haps not quite in so, unfortunate a condition, but it may be confi¬ 
dently asserted that the whole army at home after the departtSlTe of 
the expedition to Egypt was in a lamentable condition. If we inquire 
into its state at the present* moment, when the troops have for the 
most part been withdrawjn from Egypt, we find but little improve¬ 
ment. Men are daily quitting the ranks on the completion of their 
army service, and are returning to civil life as reserve men, so utterly 
dissatisfied that they will not accept the bribes that have been offered 
them in the shape of bounty to continue with the colours; and we 
see several shiploads of men coming back from India, while the 
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0o«y^ixieni have uot the means of raplaeing them, and before long 
the very small European force we ordinarily keep there, as the back¬ 
bone of our power to govern*250 million'^* of peo’ple, will be reduced 
by a number equivalent to five out of fifty battalions allotted for its 
defence, and by one out of its nine jregiments of cavalry. These men 
also axe being brought home in the height of the summer, when the 
paSsage up the Bed Sea is atjtended with risk of loss of health, and 
will not improve the chances of the men of obtaining employment 
when sent to the reserve. 

• The army at home silso is at the present moment more than 8,000 
men below its appointed strength, and is daily dwindling away, so 
that at the end of Jhe present 3 ^ear, unless some extraordinary 
measures are taken to recruit it, there will be a deficiency of between 
15,000 and 20,000 then, which will be increased to between 25,000 
and 30,0001 next year. • 

Even the brigade of Her Majesty’s Guards, whicii, according to 
establishment .voted by Parliamentf ought to comprise 5,650 men, 
exclusive of o.fficers, is nearly one thohsand men below its strength. 
Many battalions of infantry of the line also are so weak that tlie 
commanding officer’s parades, which all hands are required to attend, 
are frequently not equal to the strength of a»good company; and that 
the companies taken off duty under a recent general order, with a view 
to giving the captains an opportunity of training^ their men, are in 
numerous battalions mere squads of less than a dozen files with the 
corp&rals in the ranks ; they are so weak that it is simply ridiculous 
to suppose that proper instruction can be imp&rted either to officers 
or men. This extreme weakness of the battalions unfortunately 
coincides with a period, when in consequence of the political condition 
of the country, which finds expression in projects for the destruction 
of public buildings and property by dynamite, the duties are exces¬ 
sively heavy, so much so that in almost every garrisoii at home the 
unfortunate soldiers have seldom more than three nights in bed, as it 
is termed; that is, every fourth night.is passed oi? guard. 

As a natural consequence, the men ard dissatisfied, officers in com¬ 
mand are obliged to give up instructing their men in field and 
musketry exercises, and are 'Stimulated to f>ress on the instruction of 
recruits with undue haste, in order to havq more men available, 
and *Bo to reduce the burden of duty reqtnred from the trained 
soldiers; the young soldiers by thousands 3 iearly purchase their 
discharges, or desert, while many break down under training, 
and return to their homes without pensions to drag out a 
miserable existence, and earn their living as best they can 
as invalids.* The youn^ soldiers, from their hurried and im- 

* 5,681 meu under twenty-one years of age have been discliarged during the 
three years 3880-81-82, and 7,177 deserted during the same three years, having less 
than one year’s service. A licntenant-colonel, in arletter published in the ^andea-d 
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perfect training, are less apt for the special duties which de¬ 
volve upon them^ for which in very many cases they are quite 
unfit. Meanwhile the soldiers who’eomplete their service in the 
ranks are passing to the reserve utterly discontented, and the 
authorities are suddenly awakenfd to tlie fact that^ from some cause 
or other, there is not a sufficiency of recruits to keep the army up 
to the strength which Parliament lias voted as necessary for*the 
military service of the nation. There can *be no doubt from the 
Greneral Annual Eetuins presented to Parliament, that, during the 
last ten years, 150,000 men have quitted the ranks of the army, and 
returned to civil life, who almost to a man will give it a bad character, 
and whose testimony Vould act as a powerful check to the blandish¬ 
ments of the recruiter. These are exclusive of men who have gone 
to the reserve. * • 

The Times iu a leading article of*the 23rd of May, with a view to 
allay what it confesses to be the justifiable anxiety expressed in some 
quarters on th§ causes of the* present deficiency, begins by stating 
that the establishment of the army has been increased by about 
3,000 rank and file, and the recruiting of J882 was more than that 
number below the average of the six years during which the short- 
service system has beeli in full operation, connecting the two as 
cause and effect. The facts, however, are as follows. The number 
of non-comiuissiyned officers, rank and file, voted in the annual 
estimates for the financial year 1881-2 was 185,956; for the year 
1882-3, 185, 185, or 771 less, instead of 3,000 more than m the 
year 1882. A suppfemental vote for an addition of 10,000 men was 
given for the despatch of the expeditionary force to Egypt, but this 
only covered the reserve men who were recalled to the colours. It 
is true that the vote for the present financial year is for 4,302 more 
men than for the last; but this has no bearing whatever on the 

deficiency in 1882, when the number of men enlisted was 3,569 less 

. • 

on June 8, writes‘I can assure jou, sir, that, the first six iiMjaths of a recruil's life 
is one of great hardaliip, and many, break down from sheer overwork. From half¬ 
past six o’clock in the morning until six o’clock in the evening a recruit lias scarcely 
ail hour’s relaxation from drill; ancl wlieu he is thoroughly tired he is expected to 
concentrate all his energies 4t rtiastering the first three rules of aiitl*netic. Until 
late in the evening he cannot venture to quit barraillks, and then ho flics to the 
public-house, and finds soJaco for all his woes in drink. 1 have known many a pro¬ 
mising young fellow to have utterly broken down from sheer hard work difting the 
first six months of his service life. Let any member of rarliarnent call for a return 
of soldiers who purchase their /lischai^e during the first three months of their ser¬ 
vice. Considerable astonislimeiJt at the numbers of men who pay their 10?, would 
be evinced. The enormous tu^omit of instruction soldiers now-a-days have to undci^o, 
within a comparatively short period of time, acts as a perpetual nightmare over 
them, and they count the days when they will be legally free from the service. Is 
it any wonder, then, that these young fellows shimld carry the tale of their expe¬ 
riences into their native villages ? I ver turc to assert tliat not a commanding 
ofiEicer in the service would be found to deny the IruUi of my statements.’ 
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than the average of the preceding sh. years, while the number of 
men voted by Parliament was actually 771 less'than for the pre¬ 
ceding year. 

The Times tells us that the obligation fpsts upon us to see that 
no deterrent not necessary for*the preservation of discipline is allowed 
to stand in the way of recruiting, and then goes on to say that bad 
comtaanding officers and severfe punishments for trifling errors are 
strong deterrents; that any one can govern in a state of siege, and 
any commanding officer can for the moment preserve discipline or 
ks outward appearance by extreme severity. No oflBcer who had 
ever commanded a body of men would subscribe to this doctrine, 
but would unhesitatingly pronounce it absurd and entirely opposed to 
all practical experience of command. It is well known by officers, 
and will undoubtedly*be acknowledged by all steady, well-behaved 
soldiers, that that regiment is tl»j most comfortable for ajl ranks where 
the strictest discipj^ne is maintained, where the commanding officer 
never overlook^ a breach of discipline either by officer, non-com¬ 
missioned officer, or soldier, and eveiy one under his command, 
being thoroughly aware ^ of the fact, takes care to avoid coming 
before him for a fault. This maintenance of strict discipline 
is not incompatible with, but is almost invariably accompanied by 
the greatest consideration for the men's comfort, by the promotion 
of amusements and games, and by tiie granting of,every indulgence 
which does not interfere with the demands of duty. The com¬ 
manding oflScer.wlio is just to all and exercises authority without 
favour or affection for any one, combined with due consideration for 
the comforts and amusements of his men, is certain to secure the 
esteem and affection of all under his command; while none of them 
would demand or even wish that his power of punisliment should be 
diminished, but on the contrary would uphold it a^ tending to their 
welfare and comfort, by repressing the vagabonds of whom there 
must always he a certain proportion in every regiment, and prevent¬ 
ing them from being a pest and annoyance to their better behaved 
and more respecfcible comrades. 

By command thus exercised numbers ^f bad eharacters Lave been 

■'a ^ 

reclaimed, and have had^habitt of regularity forced upon them which 
before long enter into their natures, and make them in the later years 
of thetr service staunch supporters of their officers, and good examjdes 
to their younger comrades, and ultimately, when they leave the service, 
good and useful citizens. * 

This, I believe, is a fair description of thp great majority of com¬ 
manding officers; but alas I here and there one is to be found, although 
very rarely—and where can ^ rule be named to which there is no ex¬ 
ception ?—who may be described as a bad commanding officer, and 
who attempts to do what the Times appears to endeavour to induce 
the public to believe is the ordinary proceeding of commanding 
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officers of the British ajfiny, Vi(^. to govjem in a state of siege. It is 
well known throughout the army, and no one knows it better than 
the Commander in-Ghief,i^ that whenever a regiment or corps is 
afflicted by a commanding officer who does so govern, that corps is 
always in comparatively’bad- order, the‘outward appearance of disci¬ 
pline is not maintained, and it has more crime aihong its members 
than the corps governed by the normal commander, such as is described 
above. It is a gross libel on the officers of the army to suppose that 
martinets are not of veiy rare occurrence, and therefore in this, as in 
the statement of numbers before referred to, the Times endeavours ^ 
throw the public on a wrong scent as to the real cause of the want of 
recruits. In drawing, attention to this deterrent the writer of the 
leader premises it by.statiug that the official*returns show that these 
Draconic measures of commanding officers have not brought about a 
sensible diminution of crime. The^. returns show only too clearly 
that there hilS? not been a diminution, but, on the contrary, a con¬ 
siderable and steady increase, go^ng on for some years, in crimes which 
unfortunately are of that aggravafgd nature that for the most part 
commanding officers have no option but to send the ofifejtiders for trial 
by court martial. * 

The following analj;sis of crime in the British army, which has 
been carefully compiled from the published annual returns, will speak 
for itself. These returns extend from 1872, the first published, to 
1882 for the arm^Tat home, and to 1881 for the army abroad. The 
average number of troops having varied as much as from 105,006 to 
84,380 at home, and from 99,068 to 83,511 abroad, in different years 
during this period, the numbers of courts martial, crimes, and pimish- 
ments have been calculated in all cases for 100,000 men, so as to 
obtain a fair comparison, and from these the increase or decrease per 
cent, has been computed, as compared with 1872, the first year for 
which the full iiiforination is given. The table refers to the first 
and last years for which the returns have been, published, and 
1877, which is intermediate between them. The ffill information for 
each year would be too bulky to publish, but it completely confirms 
the deduction to be made aS fo the increase of crime. 

The first point that* strikes one i% the ^difference between the 
numbers of courts martial at home and abroad, due in great measure 
to the fact that there afe few cases of desertion, and of offences ralative 
to enlistment, abroa^, compared with those at home. As this class 
of offence is differently twjated under the new Army Discipline Act 
from what it was under the old Mutiny Act, this chiss of crime has 
been omitted in the comparisons which follow. After deducting, 
then, this class of offence, it will he found that there were 7,137 courts 
martial at home, and only 5,718 abroaff, for each 100,000 men in 
1872, There was no great variation from this proportion up to 1878, 
when there was a rapid increase of crime abroad, so that in 1881 there 
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were 7i835 at home and 7*3^1 abroad. It is tnie the number at 
home feU to 6,850 in 1882, but the returns are not yet published for 
that year with reference to^ the army abjoad. The number of courts 
martial at home has fluctuated during the period under consideration, 
having been less than in*1872 in three flut of the ten years inclilded 
in the returns, and more in the o^er seven years,* while the numbers 
abroad were below those in 1872 until 1880, when they suddenly in¬ 
creased, and were 10 per cent, and in 1882 28 per cent, in excess of 
1872. 

This analysis shows that the cases of violence to superiors, and. 
insubordination, increased in the army at home by 57 per cent, from 
1872 to 1882, and by 67 per cent, in the arn^ abroad; that cases of 
quitting or sleeping as sentries on their posts increased by 59 per 
cent, at home, and by 62 per cent, abi-oad ; thab the number of men 
tried for being drunk on duty more Ijian doubled, having increased 
129 per cent, at home, whilst the number abroad^ increased 85 per 
cent. The frequency of the offeijce of making awhy with necessaries 
was about the same at home, mid h5ii increased 56 per cent, abroad; 
and offences classed under the head of miscellaneous increased 47 per 
cent, at home and 57 per cent, abroad, llie number of trials for 
simple drunkenfiess had decreased by 11 per cent, at home and 
12 per cent, abi'oad; that of absence without leave had decreased 
.33 per cent, at home, but had increased 83 per cent, abroad. In the 
last two offences if was to be expected that tliere would be a diminu¬ 
tion of courts martial, consequent on the changes introduced by the 
Army Discipline Actsf which give commanding oflScers the power of 
disposing of them more freely, without having recourse to court 
martial. These causes more than account for the slight diminution 
in the number of courts martial at home iu 1882. The trials for 
disgraceful conduct have diminished during the last three years at 
home, having been 36 per cent, less in 1882, and 3 per cent, leas 
abroad; but this again is most probably due to cjianges introduceeb 
by recent legislation. Offences more especially cotmected with dis¬ 
cipline, (^omprising acts of violence to superiors, and insubordina¬ 
tion, neglect of duty as sentries, drunkenness on duty, and making 
away with necessaries, taken together, i^creasgd 37 per cAit. in the 
mmy at home between^ 1872 and 1882, and 68 per cent, in the army 
abroad between 1872 and 1881. ' • 

If we look now to.the punishments inflicted by sentence of court 
martial, it will be seen that,tbe most serious part of the whole com¬ 
parison is the lamentable increase of punishment among the non¬ 
commissioned ranks. The number of simple reductions to the ranks 

• In 1873 the number of court.'! martial at home fhxclusive of those for desertion), 
and offences rchitivo to enlistment, was fewer than in any subsequent year even than 
in 1882, which, iu the debates in Parliament, the Jmlgo Advc cate-Qeneral claimed as 
exhibiting a diminution of crime. * 
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has in^eased 34 per cent, at home ai^ ‘40 per cent, abroad. This, if 
it had &tood alone, might have passed without comment, as attributable 
probably to the greater youtjb, and inexperience of the present class of 
non-commissioned oflBcers now serving; but unfortunately it is foHowed 
by Ihe record of cases of reduction accompanied by imprisonment, 
which implies a more serious class of offence than mere neglect of 
duty; these cases have increased by 170 per ceni;. at home and 
199 per cent, abroad^or nearly trebled both at home and abroad. 
The cases of solitary confinement, or imprisonment with or without 
hard lq,bour, have also increased by 45 per cent, at home and 25 per 
cent, abroad, whilst the total punishments awarded in 1882 were 
1 per cent, fewer at home than in 1872, and those abroad in 1881 
were 31 per cent. more. 

This critical examination of returns leads to a very different con¬ 
clusion fropi that insinuated in the Times leader. It is not that 
commanding officers, by their harshness and severity for trifling 
errors, are strong deterrents to men entering the service, but that 
from some cause discipline is n'it what it used to be, nor what it 
ought to be; and, as a consequence, it is more than probable that 
the service is less comfortable. This, among other reasons, may help 
to account for the numbers who desert, and purchase their discharge, 
and for men refusing to continue with the colours at the expiration 
of their period of army service, or after tliey have been called up 
from the reserve. ' 

So far as the analysis of crimes and punishments goes, there is 
evidently one cause which must operate most prejudicially upon 
discipline, and that is the deterioration in the quality of non-com¬ 
missioned officers, as evidenced by the greatly increased number 
tried and pimished by sentence of courts martial. Nothing can be 
more calculated to destroy the comfort of a regiment than the want 
of steady, respectable non-commissioned oflBcers ; but, as an old colour- 
'sergeant, lately discharged after twenty-one years’ service, told me, 
non-commissioned oflBcers now have a ‘ very rough time of it; ’ the 
men who join are not nearly so amenable to discipline, and, he added, 
one main reason was that they were al\/ays being shifted about, and 
therefore Hid not makq theht regiments \httir home, as they used to 
formerly; the inference being that they do not respect the authority 
of the non-commissioned officers, as they might at any time !:« 
removed from the superintendence of any one^who was obnoxious to 
them. ,* 

It is evident, both from the deficiency of recruits, and from the 
increase of crime, that some very decided changes in our military 
system must be made without delay, to prevent the army, such as it 
is, from melting away and from losing cohesion by a still further in¬ 
crease of crime and loss of discipline. 

Not to go further back in the higlory of the present army 
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organisation than 1680, %hen' Lord Airey’s committee framed their 
r^ort, the Government then informed that under the existing 
conditions of service, and ivith the rat^^of depletion then going on, 
the demand for recruits h,a^ for several years been steadily increasing, 
and that, according to ‘actuarial calculations,. close upon 36,000 
recruits would be required annuallf to keep it up to itt e^blishment. 
The only changes of importance introduced since that date are those 
described to the House of Commons by Mr. Childers on the 3rd of 
March 1881. The pay and position of non-commissioned officers 
have been improved; the period of army service in the cavalry,, 
artillery, and engineers has been reduced from 8 to 7 years, while 
that in the infantry Laij been increased from 6 to 7 years, all soldiers 
serving abroad beings made liable to remain with the colours for 
8 years, lly the Army Act of 1881 power hae» been given to send 
men compulsorily into the reserve, if ^ordered beyond the^ seas, after 
5 years’ service. The legal conditions of service therefore are, that 
a soldier may be retained with the colours for, and-* transferred to the 
reserve after, 5, ff, 7, or 8 years, wiljiout any power on his part of 
selecting for which of these periods he will serve. 

No estimate was submitted to Parliament'of the probable number 
of recruits required to kjeep the army up to its establishment under 
this new scheme ; but so confident was the Secretary of State of the 
sufficiency of the labour market to supply the demands of the service, 
that, recognising tlfe fact that youths under 19 are not the men who 
are wanted, he raised the minimum age of enlistment from 18 ter 19, 

‘ and not only to that age nominally, but so that no man who (though 
19) has not the physical equivalent of that age will be accepted. He 
would bare been glad to raise the minimum age to 20, and hoped 
that might be possible before long.’ As this change from 6 to prac¬ 
tically 8 years’ service would have an unfeivourable effect on the 
army reserve, he proposed ‘ that men serving at home and likely to 
be sent abroad should be at liberty and indeed encouraged, if the - 
state of recruiting permitted, to go into the reserve dfter completing 
3 or 4 years’ service.’ 

These changes, which w6re* introduced in 1881, could not alter 
the conditions of service of inen previously enlisted, and could there¬ 
fore have no effect in preventing them from going to the reserve 
after completing the perjods of colour service for which they engaged.’ 
Tlie result is that un|il 1887 depletion of the ranks of the army 
will go on tmder the old •gystem, and those tliat remain of the 
80,000 men enlisted for 6 yeafa*^ army service during the four years 
1877-80 and part of 1881, and 27,124 enlisted for 8 years in the 
cavalry, artillery, and engineers, will be entitled to go to the reserve 
before the changes introduced by Mr. Chilcfers begin to take effect. 

During this period the reserve will grow comparatively with 
rapidity, and if not interfere^with, and if it also does not waste away 
VoL. XIV.—No. 77. * N 
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^l^dS c^ctilat^ by the Governtnent actuarieB as its probable 
in 1888; but the arq^ itself will be depleted more and more 
^ evli^ yemr, imless strong measures are taken.to stop it. ‘ 

^ ^e eXpe^ents that have t)een approved a&re conleined in a mCTao- 
randnm presented to Parliament, and are as follows:— 

*Under existing regulations non-commissioned ol&oers are entitled 
to extend their colour service to 12 years, while lance-corporals, 
soldiers in very special cases (not specified), and on embarkation 
iox foreign service, are allowed to extend their service to 10 years 
« with the colours, in the latter case with a bounty of 21. Ee-engage- 
' ment to go on for a pension is permitted as follows:— 

1. Sergeants and schoolmasters, subject only to the veto of the 
Secretary of State. • • 

2. Other non-commissioned,ofi5cers, bandsmen, buglers, and arti¬ 
ficers, on the recoipmendation of their commanding officers. 

S. Soldiers dur&g their 12th yea?,* of good character and specially 
recommended ]iy their commanding officers. 

The following modifications have been adopted until further 
orders :— 

The privilege of extending colour servise and <5f re-engaging as 
stated above, are continued with the following additions:— 

4. Men will be allowed to extend their colour service to 12 years 
with the privilege of re-engaging in their 12th year of service for a 
secohd period of service and for pension, provided they are physically 
qualified and are recommended by their commanding officer. 

5. A bounty of 21. is offered to men serving in regiments having 
their foreign battalions in India to extend their service to 12 years. 
And to meet the deficiency in the Guards, a bounty of 21. to men of 
the line returning from India who are willing to complete the remain¬ 
der of their term of 12 years in the Guards; men now in the Guards 

*are offered to extend their service to 12 years as in No. 4. And a 
new enlistment is approved for 3 years with the coloms and 9 with the 
reserve, with power of extension to complete 7 years with the colours 
and subsequently to complete 12 years,’after vjhich re-engagements 
will be ’allowed as in other arms; but men who serve only 3 
years wdli not receive deferred pay unless t^ey extend their colour 
service, in which case they will be allowed it from the date of enlist- 
m^t. • 

Unfortunately the confidence of soldiers in the stability of 
r^fttlations under whidi they have been induced and have contracted 

* These nmst be exceptional cases, aa lance-corporals !Uid soldier's are only allowed 
to extend their service to ten years ; and Mr^ Childers, in his ^cch, claimed as an 
ofeet to * the gfreat increase in teferred and reserved pay, a solid reduction in the 
jAnrfnn .lW., which for non-commissioned officers and men is rapidly approaching 
2,0(i0;000?. a year, but which, under put proposed (grstem, will be applicable mainly 
to iion-cdmmissiohdd'officers/ « 
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to serve, amd vhich they coiuSeive were framed i& their interest 
as much as in that* of the Government, has received a severe shock 
by a late decision t)iat non-^ommissioilfld officers are to be forth¬ 
with Recharged who aft^r re-engagement may commit an offence 
involving reduction, even though it may be only for 'Some breach or 
failiure to maintain discipline, and may not in any way affect their 
characters for integrity, sobriety, or •respectability. The soldier's 
understanding on re-engagement is, that he engages to serve on to 
21 years subject to discharge if his health breaks down, in which case 
he would be invalided and have a claim to pension, or by sentence * 
of court martial for any ignominious act; and that on their com¬ 
pletion he is entitled to* a pension of 13d. a day if a private, and at a 
higher rate according to his rank, ranging up to 2s. 9d. for a 1st 
class sergeant. It is true the warrant provides that he may be granted 
a pension of 8d. as a private soldief after completing *14 years’ 
service, with an increase of a halfpenny for every additional year; 
but none for any Iq^s period. A sei^ejnt, then, of otherwise irreproach¬ 
able character, but who may b*e redhced for some military offence, 
has no opportunity of regaining his stripes, aijd with it his right to a 
higher rate of pension, but is peremptorily sent adrift without any 
pension whatever, if he should happen to commit himself before com¬ 
pleting his 14th year of service. In other words, taking the rates 
published by the IJpstmaster-General, upon which the Government 
grant annuities, as a basis for calculation, he will be mulcted, to 
the advantage of the Government, of a pension which, if he had been 
allowed to complete f4 years, would have been worth about 220^. 
This fine is entirely outside of, and in addition to, the sentence of 
his court mhrtial, and therefore its imposition appears to the soldier,, 
not without reason, to be unjust. The result is that commanding 
officers hesitate to send men for trial, and courts martial liesitate to 
award sentences involving such a heavy penalty, which as a conse¬ 
quence, although not part of the sentence, will deprive a man of the 
chance of re-establishing his character and earning a higher rate of 
pension, and in some cases dppfive him altogether of pension, and 
consign him after 12 or 13 ] 4 ears* service, with his wife and family, 
to misery and pauperism ^ • 

Such proceedings as'this cast a. doubt in the minds of soldiery on 
all regulations granting* permission at some future period to extend 
their service and go on^ to pension, subject to the veto of the Secre¬ 
tary of State, or to the recoifimendation of the commanding officer. 
Soldiers now-a-days scrutinise warrants and regulations with keenness, 
and are quick to detect any flaw which might be turned to their disad¬ 
vantage ; they know perfectly well that if the<Secretary of State reserves 
to himself the right of veto in the case of sergeants and schoolmasters,^ , 
and that if other men only of good character, and specially recom¬ 
mended by their commanding»,officers, are to be allowed to re-engage 

Ji2 
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t 0 serve on to pensioD, they do not acquire an absolute right to cson> 
thiue; but the regulations may be interpreted some years hence, when 
their time comes, to mean that only a few special men are to here-en¬ 
gaged, and to be allowed to serve on to pension. They are the more ready 
to accept this interpretation, because, they know that if the Government 
has tlie right to, and does, get rid of them at the end of 12 years, it 
will save their pensions, which'are in effect granted not for 21 years, 
but for the last 9 yearS of their service. In fact it is to this saving 
of pension that Mr. Childers alluded when speaking of the solid reduc- 

^tion of the pension list now approaching 2,000,000?. a year. It is 
doubtful under these circumstances, therefore, whether the so-called 
privileges, adopted with a view to meeting tJhe present crisis in the 
prospects of the army, will meet with any real nr substantial success. 
If not, then the oth^tr alternative which has been adopted will practi¬ 
cally be the only one for filling the ranks of the army, viz. an 
abandonment of^the regulations approved two years ago by Mr. 
Childers, and of ttie still more hopaful prospects h^ then held out to 
Parliament, and a reversion to khe enlistment of boys. Parliament 
has been informed that the restrictions introduced by Mr. Childers 
have been the principal cause in the falling off of recruits ; and that 
this accounts for the fact that out of 45,385* persons who were served 
with notices of recruiters, only 23,555 were passed into the service in 
1882. It is worthy of remark, however, that the .number of persons 
who came forward for enlistment in each of the years 1880, 1881, 
and 1882 was almost identical—that only 877 more were rejected in 
1882 prior to attestation than in 1881; but tbat the chief cause of 
the falling off was that 1,230 more failed to come up for attestation 
in 1882 than in 1881,and 2,351 more than in 1880; whi(?h indicates 
that after the men had been served with notices, adverse influences 
were more actively at work to prevent them from consummating their 
intention to serve by attestation. 

^ It must also 'be borne in mind that, according to the report of 
the Inspector-General of Eecruiting, there appears to be a steady 
falling off in the physical condition of the persons who come forward 
for enlistment. He reports that whereas there were 260 per 1,000 
under nineteen years ®f agtj who offered themselves in 1879, 316 in 
1880, and only 188 in 1881, those weighing less than eight stone 
^igfit pounds increased in number contrary to what might have been 
expected, having been 96,131, and 174 per 1,000 for the same three 
years respectively, as also did those under 5 feet 6 inches in height, 
who numbered 302, 366, and 513 per l,0Q0for the same three years. 

The Secretary of State announced on the Ist of June that he had 
relaxed the stringency of JVIr. Childers’s rules in regard to recruiting, 
and that as a consequence we have been recruiting lately an average 
of 600 men per week, and that the preceding week we recruited 740 
men. This sounds like a great success^ but if it turns out that the 
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men who have come forward ftr enlistment are of the same type 
and in like number with those upon whom notices were served 
durin|^ the last three years—which 1« more than probable—^the 
success will have been ^ned bj acc^Ung more of the jockey 
weights and immature youths.^ lihe result will be th^t if the pledges 
given by former Secretaries of State as to service in India are main¬ 
tained—that is,* that no soldier shall* be sent out to India un^er 
twenty years of age, or with less than one year’s‘service—there will be 
great difficulty when the relief season comes, if not an impossibility, 
of sending out the full reliefs to India, which next year will have to * 
supply the vacancies (about 5,000) by which the army in India will be 
short before the trooping season begins—the ofidinary casualties of the 
year due to death ai»i sickness, and the places of 8,000 or 9,000 
men whose term of service will expire in 1884, or bf such of them at 
least as do not choose to re-engagte, and of 4,000 mbre in the 
colonies. / 

The country ipay also expect to |ee a repetition, if occasion should 
arise, of what occurred when \.he expedition to Egypt was started, 
when more than 450 men were weeded out fipm one single battalion, 
and loft behind as unlit for service in the field, while many more 
were taken who, if the war had lasted a little longer, and tried their 
powers of endurance severely, would probably soon have been in¬ 
valided. , 

The Saturday Review^ in an able article on the army, says with 
great truth that 

• 

A recruit does not mean anything on two logs that can be induced to enter the 
army ; it means a man capable of bcituj made n utefid soldier as soon as he has 
undergone the necessary triuuing. The evils of enlisting hoys of eighteen have 
been set out again and again, and there seemed leason to hope that when Mr. 
Cliilders raised the age to nineteen it was intended to mark the permanent limit 
below which recruits would not be taken. With this limit it seemed possible to 
arrive at some assurance as to the sufficiency of the terms olfefed. If the numhers-i- 
were maintained, it would prove that the pay and other inducements were enough 
for the purpose; if they fell aw'ay, it would prove that the pay and other induce- ■ 
inents were not enough for the purpose. Tlie rule iu question has now been in 
operation for one year, and it has* already served to show that if we want to fill 
the army with really useful stuff we must pay^ higher price for it. •Thereupon 
the Qovemment decide to go back to a modified version of the system which w'as 
got rid of last year. It is not proposed. Lord Ilartington says, to resort^to a 
lower standard of age altogMher, but greater discretion is to be given to m^ical 
officers with regard to tlv age at which a recruit is taken. But these officers 
already possess all the cUscrotion •that can usefully be vested in them. They may 
now take recruits under nineteen, provided they have ‘ the physical equivalent of 


® The wickedness of engaging immature lads for iprvicc in the army has been well 
illustrated lately by a most interesting and touching story, entitled the Zittle Bvgler 
of JKoMOMf A, written by the widow of an officer of rank; lafing a true story of the war 
in Egypt, and published by James Nisbet & Co., of Berners Street. Its perusal is 
strongly recommended to all who tdke an interest in tlie army. 
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rS^Biieeii.' In future, therefore, they wi&ehe allowed to tdce boys rrho bane 
age nor the strength that has been insisted on for one solii&ry year. 
, rule by which medical oiGcepi are to guide ^themsel^ is no longer anything 
jtredse and ascertainable; it is simply their impression that a boy may be ‘made a 
ttseful soldier by-snd-by, though,he cannot be made one at the time of enlistment. 

The dgnificanco of the change is further shown by Lord Hartington’s warning 
that * if this measure should not succeed, it will become necessary to considra 
Wiiether we should go back to the age of eighteen.* That, he added, is a step 
which he would he veir/- unwilling to take * unless the necessity for it is most 
clearly proved.’ But can the necessity for enlisting immature soldiers be clearly 
proved P What is shown hy the Mling off in the number of recruits is not that 
the stasadard is too high, hut that the terms offered are too low. The standard 
must be decided by medical considerations, with which the number of men offering 
themselves for enlistment has nothing to do. Lord'IIartington speaks as though 
the terms at present offered were immutable. If they vj;!!! give us the right sort of 
recndts, so much tlio_, Ijottcr; if they will not give us the right sort of recruits, so 
much the worse. But, either way, the sort of recruits they do give us are the sort 
-with which* we must put up. TMs seems to us the worst possible policy, not 
merely from the poi.ut of view of efficiency, but from that of economy also. 

K this pedioy is carried opt, the battalions at home in their normal 
state will he composed to a great extent of inefficient lads; and in 
•order to have a force of 9,157 Biitish infantry, such as fought at 
Tel-el-Kebir, the men of which were on the average 25 years 4 months 
■old, and had served 5^ years, and of whom less than 900 were under 21 
years of age, or even a force of half that siz^ composed of such 
materials, we shall invariably be compelled to have recourse to the 
reserve. Our home force not being in a condition to meet the 
demands of our small wars, the men of the reserve will he constantly 
liable to be called out. Instead of their service being limited to great 
wars, such as in the terms of the Act regulating it are contemplated 
hy the words ‘ imminent national danger or great emergency,’ the 
Oovemment will have to declare a Zulu war or an Afghan war a great 
emergency, and as a natural rfesult the men will find it difficult to get 
employment, apd recruits will be deterred thereby from entering the 
ssrvioe. 

Although Lord Wolseley has spoken in the highest terms of boy 
soldiers the has not backed his opinions by his actions, having care¬ 
fully ejtcluded immature jhuths from the 'force he commanded in the 
field; and although the official reports of the operations after Tel-el- 
Ke\>ir haye not been published, and the details respecting them have 
l)een withheld from the public, their production having been refused 
wheif asked for hy a member of ParHament, it is no secret that 
the march from the field of battle to Zagazig was the most severe 
test to which the power of endurance of any part of the infantry 
in Egypt was put; that it was a march which redounds to the 
CTedit of title army; and that it was perfonned by the infentry 
and ariaUeiy of the Indian contingent, of which the Seaforth High- 
landere (fonnerly 72nd) anda Jjatsteiy jtf European artillery formed a 
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yeiy jmporta^ ^ ol</|ol(^i@, wjlia jiad acpoi^^ Bix F. 
Eotexts ontbe march frcmCabul to Candaliar. 

The selection of these ^oops for thi% arduous march, in succession, 
mthout intervening rest, to the night-march preceding the battle, 
shows Lord Wol8eley’sappre6iati(mof w^ll-seasoned soldiers of mature 
age, and that even if the country is satisfied with the jockey weights 
and boys it is getting, those who will iiave command in our w^rs will 
have nothing to do with them in the field. It *18 inconceivable, there¬ 
fore, that the nation can allow the relaxation of the very moderate 
physical conditions required under IMr. Childers’s regulations, %nd by a* 
mere statement of numbers be cajoled into the belief that it has an 
army of the strength Parliament considers necessary as a minimum to 
meet the military requirements of the country. 

So much for the temporary expedients which are to be in force 
until further orders, with a view to* meeting the very serious crisis 
with which the army is threatened. Some simh expedients are 
urgently required; but the chief object ought w he to find some 
remedy which shall give a •prospect of permanenccj and then to 
endeavour to find expedients which will work in with Jthem. With 
this view it will he well to consider what the country fequires for its 
military service.* 

From what has preceded it will be apparent that three categones 
of men are required for service in the army. 

1. A superior class, from whom the non-commissioned ranks 
may be selected—men of respectability, with a certain amount of 
education, and possessed of characters that shall have influence with, 
and command the respect of, the soldiers. 

2. A body of men who, after having received their training as 
soldiers at home, will be content to serve abroad in India or the 
colonies for a period of not less than six years, which, as stated by Mr. 
Childers after due consideration of medical and military’opinions, is 

‘ about the time during which a soldier who is not invalided shpuldr*' 
generally be kept in India.’ 

3. Another body, who will serve for a period of three or four years, 
eufl^ient to receive .a sounci Iraining as soldiers, and then return as 
reserve men to civil life with a small-gretaining-fee, subject to'tiie 
condition that they sjiall be liable, under certain conditions, for a 
certain number of years, to be called back to the colours. • 

At present the attempt is made to enlist men with power to retain 
them, nolens volensi for five, six, seven, or eight years, at the pleasure 
of the War Department; and if recruiting should be brisk it is hoped 
that a considerable number not required for service abroad will, of 
their own free wUl, quit the colours and go to the reserve. The 
question naturally arises, Are these conditions compatible with a well- 
organised army of contented soldiers?, 

How are the men, who ^e all engaged in the first instance on 
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none terms, to be selected for their various periods of service ? A 
ntau vrho has enlisted- and finds he has TniB fii.1 f«n his calling cannot, 
under existing regulations, aelect to ledve after *11iree or four years’ 
service, but may be retained for eight; whilst another, who would be 
glad to go abroad and remain for eight years may be encouraged to go 
after three or four years, and may be turned out, whether he wishes it 
or*not, after five years. Such terms have only to be stated to make 
their one-sided naturd apparent. It cannot be expected that such an 
arrangement can be acceptable to an intending recruit, and its mere 
« statement would suflSce to deter any man not under the pressure of 
want from enlisting. 

As regards men of the first category. Lord Airey’s committee 
strongly recommended, as the chief inducementf for them to enlist, that 
if they once became^ non-commissioned officers and passed a year of 
probation -as such in a satisfectory manner, they should acquire an 
absolute right to^rve on to pension, with the option of quitting the 
service on thq, expiration of the period for which tljey were originally 
engaged. By these means a man would have a career assured to him 
for life, with a door open by which, if he felt himself not quite equal 
to the duties’of his position, he could leave the service without dis¬ 
grace or loss of character. Unfortunately, this recommendation was 
not accepted; a non-commissioned officer may extend his service to 
twelve years, but then a power of veto is reserved by the Secretary 
of State in the case of sergeants, and a special recommendation is 
required in the case of other non-commissioned officers before they are 
allowed to re-engage to serve on to pension. And as the Secretary of 
State has assumed the power of discharging men after re-engagement 
it is naturally inferred that rules may be made which will virtually do 
away with the absolute right to re-engage, and thus deprive a man of 
the right to serve on to pension, and with it of that portion of the 
pension which he might fairly consider he had earned by twelve years’ 
""'service. 

t 

The difficulties that would atteqd the engagement of men on 
enlistment, in one of three categories each under different conditions, 
would be almost insurmountable, and, moreover, such a proceeding 
would be objectionable because there are no satisfactory means of 
ascertaining the characters and qualities of the men who offer them¬ 
selves for enlistment. The remedy that suggests itself is that all men 
should be enlisted as at present for twelve years, but with a shorter 
term of three or four years with the colours, as now approved experi¬ 
mentally for the G-uaids. By this means, sufficient time would be 
gained for training every man for the reserve; the country would 
thus be guaranteed a fair^retum for the expense to which it would 
be put during the training of the men, who, if they found the ser¬ 
vice distasteful, would look forward to release witW a reasonable 
time. t 
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During these three years time would be afforded for the selection 
of promising young men for the non-commissioned ranks, who, if fair 
inducements were liMd out to them, and«a om-eer assured by an abso¬ 
lute right to serve on to pension, would be encouraged to continue in 
the service. If these conditions wgre ma*de clear, it is not imreason- 
able to anticipate that a large number of young men of a better class, 
who throughout.the country are seeking employment, would come 
forward in the hope of earning a provision •for life, and with the 
prospect that some few of their number might rise to the higher 
position of commissioned officers. The number of this class r^uired 
in the service is about 35,000 men. 

During the three years, also, such men as^were inclined to do so 
should be induced to prolong their service with the colours for nine 
years, by which means provision would be made? for India and our 
garrisons abroad. The inducement might be in the shape of increased 
pay or deferred *pay, or in such other form as migh^be found accept¬ 
able, the principle^ being recognised that men wbo'^engage for longer 
service abroad should receive mhre pay than those who serve for three 
years only at home. , 

The determination of the rates of pay for all soldiers should 
proceed upon one* of two* principles:—either the men should receive 
full value for their services at an agreed rate, to be paid in clothing, 
board, lodging, and ready money, or in money part of which might 
be in the form of deferred pay, and placed in the savings bank to 
their credit:—or they should receive a reduced amount of pay, &c., 
with the promise of a Kfe pension on the termination of their service, 
each being regulated as to amount with reference to the other—the 
higher the pay the less the pension; and, vice versaj the higher the 
pension the less the pay. The total remuneration in all cases, 
however, must be determined with reference to the value of labour 
throughout the country, and a necessary condition, which has never 
been sufficiently attended to, the engagement or contract for service 
when entered into should be clcjar, simple, and intelligible. 

The first method of payment is perhaps the best calculated to 
meet the demands of a short ^service of 3 to 6 years with the colours, 
but the second is that whihh is most appi>apriate for a longer service. 
It would, however, be •.objectionable to grant life pensions for short 
services of 10 or 12 years, but an alternative suggests itself whifih is 
worthy of consideratioii as applicable to any length of service. The 
pensions of .private soldieriS«,s regulated by warrant are such that a 
sum of about 8d. put away daily during service would, with accu¬ 
mulated interest at 3 per cjent., yield a sufficient sum, according to 
the Post Office Assurance Tables, at the termination of their service, 
whether of 14, 16, 18, or 20 years, to secure the payment of the 
legulated pension for the remainder of their lives. This being the 
case, it would be only just a^d fair to place 8d. a day in the savings 
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Ibtok f^ eabh man who engaged to continue serving with the colours 
hs^Ond 3 or 4 years, and that he should receive it if he should leave 
thse service before becoming* entitled to. pension. If a non-com- 
xniMoned ofiScer, this payment would merge in the higher rate of pay 
and pension to which he would become entitled. Some inducement 
of this sort, coupled wkh a more definite promise as to the terms of 
re>engagement, would appear advisable in the present crisis to keep 
men in the service whb are entitled to leave it. 

By the means here suggested recruits after enlistment would 
divide rthemselves, by a natural process of selection in which each 
would consult his own inclinations, into the three required categories. 
If this were done, battalions might be made up for service abroad, so 
that on their embarkation every man would have from 6 to 7 years’ 
service to complete before the termination of his engagement; the 
battalion during its tour of service abroad, if 1,000 strong, would, 
according to wel^-established statistics extending over many years, 
require only 6P men yearly to feed it, who might bp sent direct from 
the depots, without going to the linked battalions at all. On com- * 
pletion of its term of service abroad the battalion would come home, 
and be kept on a reduced establishment until its turn came to be 
again put on the roster to go abroad, the old soldiens being sent to 
the reserve to complete their twelve years, with a good round sum 
of money in their pockets. , 

The objects to be gained by this arrangement are: the battalions 
at home will cease to be mere feeders to those abroad ; each will be 
independent of the other, except as regards thd promotion of officers; 
and men, after having been sent from the depots to their battalions, 
will acquire a home among comrades with whom they will serve so 
long as they remain in the army. These are objects which every 
officer desires, and would go far towards restoring the popularity of 
the service; but other measmres besides these are required, and none 
"’more than an improvement in the treatment and instruction of 
recruits. , 

It is useless to attempt to devise any measures for the improve¬ 
ment of the army so long as the waste,continues, and men run out 
of it likewatm' through a^ieve. As a ^roof, the following facts, 
deduced from published returns which cannot.*be repudiated by the 
authbrities, are conclusive. The niunbers are»not selected arbitrarily, 
but comprise the total number of men contained in all the published 
returns, from 1872, when the first was issued, until the present time, 
which contain the stated information. Of. 19,530 men enlisted into 
the cavalry during 8 years, 6,531, being almost exactly one-third, had 
1^ it before the end of t^e year after that in which they enlisted; 
and 8yll2) or two-fifths, before the end of the following year. The 
average service of the whole h^ been about IP months, and their 
cost to the country more than 450j©G0Z.^ 
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- . SiiniiMly*. of 31,527 ifen ^^Jisted into tlio artilleary, 8^082, or 
rather more than one-fourth, had gone before the end of the year 
following that in which they enlisted, and 10,394, or about one-third, 
before the end of the ne^t *year- The average service of the whole 
had been about 11 months, and they had cost the country more 
than 850,OOOZ. * ' , 

In the infant^ of the line the lo^s was proportionately rather 
less. Out of 118,221 men who enlisted, 30,03£, or more than one- 
fourth, were gone before the end of the year following that in which 
they enlisted, and 32,823 before the end of the next year, having 
cost more than 1,500,000/5. 

In the Foot Guards the loss has been much less during the first 
years of service, having been only 1,040 out oT 6,496, or less than 
one-sixth, at the end of the year following that in which they enlisted, 
and 1,550 before the end of the subsequent year. 

The general result for the whole army is that out of 186,469 men 
who enlisted during 8 years, 47,648, or one-fourth/had disappeared 
before the end of the year succeeding^jthat in which the/enlisted, and 
54,993 before the end of the second year, with an average of little 
more than 10 months’ service. These men had cost the. country the 
enormous sum of 3,150,0Q0^., without yielding any return, the whole 
sum having been entirely wasted. After making due allowance for 
death and disease, and for dismissal for misconduct, it is clear that 
45,000 fewer recruits would have been required during these eight 
years to keep the army up to its strength; and if waste at subsequent 
periods of service were included, it could be conclusively proved that 
from 7,000 to 8,000 fewer recruits would be required annually, if 
only the men were contented, and remained in the service during the 
periods for which they engage to serve. As the actual number of 
recruits enlisted below 19 years of age during the last 9 years has 
been only 58,898, it is evident that if this costly and useless waste 
could have been prevented, it would not have been necessary to enlist 
any of these youths, and the army would still have been complete 
to its establishment. This is a clear and deBnite answer to those 
who say we cannot keej) the army full without enlisting boys. 

One other fact is worth/ of note froqa the figures stated above. 
Lord Airey’s committee recommended large training depots in place 
of the extravagantly cosjly little 'depots now in vogue. They would 
be attended with a verj large saving of expense, would seciue better 
training for recruits, and tei^d to check desertion and crime. They 
referred to the Guards’ depot as a somewhat analogous estahlishment 
to those they recommended for the whole army. The views of the 
committee receive strong confirmation from the fact tliat the Guards 
lose on the average only 68 men per 1,000, against 124 lost by the 
infantry of the line, during the year in which they enlist, and only 
155 against 250 per 1,000 before |he end of the next year. This 
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i^iftneialoe M equivident to a saving^ \>f ti^rly 3,00Q mon a y#ur for 
the )!iirbole army. ^ 

The conclusion arrived ^.t from the foregoing considerations fs 
that the outflow of men /rom the army^ must be stopped without 
delay ; not merely by temporary measures Such as have been adopted, 
but by endeavouring to make men contented in and with the ser¬ 
vice, and thus to prevent the waste which is ruining the army by 
scattering broadcast over the country a dissatisfied body of aaen, who 
to the number of at least 150,000 (exclusive of 34,000 reserve men) 
have ^oue back to civil life since 1870, and who, almost withbut 
exception, may be assumed to be living agencies operating energeti¬ 
cally and actively as checks to the blandishments of recruiters. If 
nothing be done in this direction, and the .country become more 
saturated with these discontented men, it may become impossible to 
recover lost ground, and to Jseep up our army by voluntary enlist¬ 
ment ; and the cry of some, that we must have recourse to forced 
service and conkjription, will ba^e to be considered if we are to 
have an army at all commensu|*dte with the great*responsibilities we 
have assumed in all parts of the world, with the protection of our 
commerce, which has ‘reached the enormous figure of ihore than 
800,000,OOOi. a year, and with the maintenance of‘our integrity as a 
great Power. 


L. A. Simmons. 
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WHY NOT PURCHASE THE 'SUEZ 'CANAL ? 

• 

The convention, by which M. de Lesseps proposed to construct a 
second Suez Canaf at the cost of England, is at an end. It has 
died prematurely, and its decease is, I suspect, scarcely regretted 
even by its responsible parents. Indeed, the only persons who 
have much cause to deplore the untoward result of this aboitive 
negociation are speculators for a rise in Suez Canal shares. It 
would, however, be a grave mistake to suppose that the idea of a 
second Suez Canal will be allowed to drop because this particular 
attempt to carry it out has proved a failure. On the contrary, 
it may be taken for granted that the new Canal will be made, 
and that, too, at no distant period. Whatever diffidblties may stand 
in the way, the interests demanding the increase of transit ac¬ 
commodation across the Isthr&us of Suez are too powerful to be 
resisted. In as far as anything is certain in^ this uncert^n world, 
it may be assumed as an axiom that trade forces its way just as 
wattdx finds its level. ,In view'of the enormous and inerting 
tralSe between the East and the West, and of its urgent demand for 
greater facilities of transit .J)etween the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea, it may safely be predicted that the supply of accommodation 
will somehow or other be Inade equal to the demand. The ultimate 
result is, I repeat, certain’, but it may be brought about in many 
ways; and,my object in this paper is to pRint out the way which, in 
my judgment, would be most conducive to the interests of all parties 
concerned in the C*mal. 

VoL. XIV.—No. 78. b 
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i^ the party chiefly concerned hr England. This is the broad 
&et on which all discussions on the subject must be based, if they are 
to be of any practical value. The interest <rf the shareholders, 
though it is one I should be the last to ignore, is, after all, a purely 
pecuniary one. In common with all other investors, they desire 
most reasonably and most properly to obtain the highest interest and 
the best security possible for their investments; but, so long as this 
object is secured, it ia,a matter of indifference to them whether they 
convey many ships or few by their Canal, whether they charge 
, high rates or low, whether tliey develop or cripple the trade between 
the East and the West. With England the case is entirely different. 
Our Grovemment, it is true, is the largest shareholder in the Canal, 
and owns close upon half the whole amount of the shares. But the 
question as to wh^iti dividend we may receive upon our holding is 
utterly insignificant to us in ^ comparison mth our interest in the 
development of the Canal as the highway between India and Europe. 
In the 'first plac^, we as a nation are the carriers of tlie world’s 
commerce. More than one-half^the tonnage of th'e shipping on the 
fece of the globe is owned by England. Our carrying trade is the 
very backbone of the maritime supremacy upon which we depend for 
our prosperity, our power, if not our existence as an independent 
nation. It follows, therefore, that England lias a right of voice in 
all questions concerning the passage of the seas, such as no other 
nation, and not even all other nations combined, can possibly pretend 
to possess. In the second place, we have a special right to claim a 
paramount interest in the Suez Canal. More than four-fifths of the 
whole traflBc passing through the Canal is carried under the Union 
Jack. But for our trade the receipts of the Canal would not suffice 
to pay the cost of its maintenance. During last year, 3,198 steamers 
passed between Suez and Port Said. Of these 2,565 were British 
ships, France stands next to us in the list, and the total of her 
oantribution consisted of 165 ships. If, therefore, England were 
in the position of the United States, without a single colony or 
dependency in the world, she would have an interest in the Canal far 
sui^assing all other powers. But, as it happens, England is the 
centre of* a vast empire, the most important of whose possessions lie 
in the Eastern seas, to which the Suez Canal gives access. For 
England, as the master of India, as the owqer of Australia and New 
Zealand, as the possessor of countless settlements scattered all over 
the Antipodes, the Canal has an importance which cannot be over^ 
rated. Other European Powers, it may be said, have possessions 
in the East as well as England; but these possessions put all together 
axe so small and insignificant compared with those of England, 
thnt^ according to any standard based upon the comparison of 
material and poHtical interests ini the East, England has, or rather 
ought to have, a voice in all matters affecting the Canal paramomit 
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to that of all ether xiatio^ /^le above assertions are statements of 
hard plain &ots, to be verified, if need be, bj a reference to maps 
and trade-registers $ and as facets they ^ust be taken into account in 
all discussions about the^future of the Suez Canal. I admit most 
fully that our predominant and overwhelming interest in the Canal 
does not give us the right to ignofe the claims of the shareholders or 
the reasonable requirements of other ^nations. But I do assert that 
the possession of such an interest gives us a right to a position in 
the undertaking distinct from, and superior to, that of all other 
nations. 

As my chief object in writing this paper is to clear away, if 
possible, certain misconceptions which seem to me to stand in the 
way of a reasonable solution of the Suez Canal difficulty, I think it 
well to refer here to a fallacy I often see put forward in connection 
with this subject. We are told tbaj England is out of court in 
pleading her interests as a ground for interfering in the administra¬ 
tion of the Canal, because as a country she opposec?' its construction. 
Now, the character of Lord Palmerstpn’s opposition is, as a rule, very 
much misrepresented. He held that the creation of a water-route 
across the Isthmus would be detrimental tb British political and 
commercial interests, and on this ground, as a British statesman, he 
did his best to hinder the Canal from being made. Whether he was 
right or wrong in his opinion is a question the future must decide. 
The course of tradd does not alter in a year or many years; and it is 
far too early yet to say whether British commerce will or will not 
benefit in the end by the opening of a new route between East and 
West which renders other ports than those of England the natural 
depots for the trade of India and China. If Lord Palmerston was 
mistaken, he was not alone in his delusion; for, in the opinion of the 
Continent, the opening of the Suez Canal was regarded as certain to 
prove a death-blow to our commercial and maritime supremacy. 

That it has not so proved is due partly to the energy and enter¬ 
prise of our race, still more to the lack of these qualities on the part 
of the nations who might otherwise have competed with us for the 
trade of the East. Still, the fact remains that, by the cutting of the 
Isthmus, the course of trada htis been divejjted in a manner not calcu¬ 
lated in the long run to prove beneficial to our interests as a trading 
nation. But even gran^ng that' England’s opposition to the con¬ 
struction of the Suez Canal was as short-sighted, selfish, and 
irrational as you please, it do^ not follow that England has no right 
to complain later because the Canal is conducted in a way to injure 
her interests. Some forty years ago the county of Kent exerted all 
its influence to hinder a railroad being made between London and 
Dover. Recently the Kentish towns have bSen agitating for a reduc¬ 
tion of the rates charged by the South Eastern and the Chatham smd 
Dover railways. Yet, amidst the arguments submitted to the Railway 
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^ on behalf of the lines in l^uesMon, no plea was ev^ put 

the inhabitants of Chatham, Dover, and Deal had no 
right to ask for a reduction of fares and, rates on* the railways which 
serve their towns, because tlbeir predecessors a generation ago had 
put these railways to needless and vexatious expense by opposing 
their construction. Such a contention would at once be laughed out 
of fcourt; yet it is not a whit less tenable than the argument that 
England’s bygone opposition to the Suez Canal bars her right to 
insist on increased facilities being provided for the accomm'odation 
, of her trade across the Isthmus. Nor can any serious weight be 
attached to the sentimental plea that, because M. de Lesseps made 
the Canal, therefore we have no right to interfere with his under¬ 
taking. Nobody proposes to deprive the founder of the Suez Canal 
of the credit or thp profit to which he is fairly entitled for his great 
achievement. But England has neither the right nor the power to 
subordinate the interests of her Empire and her ciommerce to the 
personal susceptibilities of any individual, even if he had tenfold 
stronger claim upon her gratitude thap any which M. de Lesseps can 
possibly establish. 

. It is clear, therefore, that, putting aside for the moment < he ques¬ 
tion of the legal rights conferred upon the Canal Company in virtue 
of their concession, England has an absolute and indefeasible right to 
insist upon the water-route between the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea being conducted in the manner most conducive to the inter¬ 
ests of trade, which are practically identical with her own. Tlmt 
it is not so conducted is a matter which ,hardly requires proof. 
In the fii’st place, the Canal is managed by French officials, is 
governed by French principles of administration, and is under the 
exclusive juiisdiction of French hw and French courts. Now, any 
Englishman who has ever visited a French colony, or who for his sins 
has ever had any business with French officials, is aware that the 
* whole system of French administration, though it may suit the 
genius of the French nation, is utterly inapplicable to foreign use. 
The passion for logical uniformity, the want of pliability, the 
rigid and almost servile adherence-to hard and fast regulations, 
the authoritative impatience of opposition., which are the character¬ 
istics of all Frencn administration, have always rendered their 
administrative system a dead failure in foreign lands where French 
ideas and French habits do not prevail. There is probably no 
nation in the world less fitted than the French to administer a 
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great enterp^e such as the Suez Canalj whose chief customers 
are captains and shipowners of British nationality. On a priori 
grounds one would predict that the French administration of the 
Canal was certain to give^general dissatisfaction, and this antecedent 
probability is confirmed by the test of experience. There is prob¬ 
ably not a body of men in tbe world who care less about logical 
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ailomaiie® of abstract inequaMties than the shipowners of Great 
Britain. When we find, therefore, that, with scarcely an exception, 
they eomplain of the vexations and annoyances to which their ships 
are subject in passing thirough the Canal, we may safely assume that 
they have valid causes of‘ com'plai^Qt. Nobody but the owner knows 
where the shoe pinches, and it is idle for the advocates of the com¬ 
pany to assert that British shipownere have no ground of complaint, 
when, as a matter of fact, there is not a single British ship which 
passes through the Canal, whose officers have not some grievance or 
other to which they consider themselves to have been subjected at" 
the hands of the company’s officials. 

Apart from these general complaints, about which there is and 
must be necessarily rsom for dispute, the shipping trade of England 
has certain grievances to complain of at the hands of the Suez Canal 
Company which are not open to discussion. The transit dues are so 
heavy as to ea*t up an enormous proportion of the profit on freights 
between India and England, und as to absolutely prohibit the 
carrying of goods which cannot afford to pay high rates of trans¬ 
port. For instance, of late years India has made gfeat progress 
as a wheat-growing country. Indian grain could he sold in Eng¬ 
land cheaper than American grain to the great advantage of the 
Indian grower and the English consumer, if it were not for the heavy 
cost of freight between the two countries caused by the expense of 
traversing the Canal. If the Canal Company consider it pays them 
better to charge ten shillings a ton on a hundred thousand tons than 
five shillings on two hundred thousand, they have a perfect right to do 
so. But, on the other hand, our shipowners have an equal right to see 
if, by the employment of competition, they cannot force the company 
to reduce its charges. It is obvious, on general grounds, that the tolls 
raised upon any public highway, whether by land or sea, ought, in the 
interest of the public at large, to be as low as is consistent with 
paying for the construction and maintenance of tlie highway. The 
interest of the company as a commercial speculation is to charge 
the maximum tolls consistent with not driving trade away from 
the Canal. In agitating, therefore, for a reduction of rates far 
beyond any point hithertft contemplated-Jiy the company, bur ship¬ 
owners are acting in the interest of the public as well as in their own. 

Then, again, there oan be no question as to the accommod^ion 
provided by the Canak being utterly inadequate to the exigencies of 
the present traffic, and still’inore to the requirements of the future. 
In 18*70, 486 steamers went through the Canal; in 1882 the number 
was 3,198. In the same period of time the tonnage increased from 
und^ half a zuillion of tons to over seven ^millions. Every year the 
proportion of ships engaged in the traffic with the East which go by 
the Isthmus route increases, while the proportion of those which go 
round the Cape diminishes. The distance between Port Said and 
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SiieiZ 18 jftbaut eighty miles. Ihis distiaW, over perfectly stEl water, 
oiil^ht to be traversed, as a rule, in eight hours. Instead of this the 
piuiiage of the Canal, owing;* to the nar^wness lof the ch^nel, the 
itnpossibility of ships passing each other in> mid-stream, and th’e low 
rate of spe^ rendered necessary the importance of avoiding any 
wash of water against the crumbling sand-banks, occupies on an 
average from forty to sixty hours. Blocks are of constant occurrence 
in the Canal, and the^ blocks impose long delay and heavy loss upon 
all vessels which happen to be traversing the Canal when the block 
«‘ocours«^ Moreover, the liability to these unforeseen stoppages, even 
when they do not occur, acts as a serious impediment to the develop¬ 
ment of the trade between Europe and the East. Thus there is an 
urgent and imperative demand for increased faccommodation; and 
yet this demand the Suez Canal Company has hitherto refused to 
comply with, except upon conditions which would involve the per¬ 
petuation of its |nonopoly, the maintenance of its hxcessive tolls, 
and the recognition of the exclusively French character of its admin¬ 
istration. C 

Moreover, England has an interest of her own in the Canal which 
is quite independent of her commercial requirements, and which 
would continue to exist if our mercantile marine \^ere swept off the 
fece of the seas. So long as we hold India the command of the 
•Suez Canal is to us a matter of paramount necessity. Upon this point, 
/however, I feel a certain difficulty in dwelling. It is now six years since 
I first advocated in the pages of this Eeview the necessity for England 
to make herself master of Egypt, in order 4o secure her highway 
to India. This mastership has at length been secured, and I am 
■conscious that I am open to the charge of inconsistency, if, after our 
troops are encamped in Egypt, I plead the necessity of guaranteeing 
•our highway to India as a ground for appropriating the Canal. The 
inconsistency, however, is only apparent. I feel no doubt myself that 
■ the logic of facts which brought our troops to Cairo will of necessity 
retain them there; and I see no cause to waver in my opinion that, 
so long as we hold Cairo, we have, for military and Imperial purposes, 
the absolute and complete command of Ihe Catyil in the event of war. 
If <mce our protectorate qjper Eg 3 q)t were felearly established, I riiould 
be the first to admit that, whatever other grounds there might be 
for "laltering the conditions under which the Canal is administered, 
we could not plead as a reason the danger to yrhich our communica¬ 
tions with India are exposed by the £!anal belonging to a French 
company. But our protectorate, though, as 1 hold, it exists in fact, 
does not exist in theory or in name. On the contrary, the Mini^rs 
the Crown lose no op^rtunity of declaring that our occupation 
is oxdy temporary, and that they look forward at no distant diUie to 
the withdrawal of our troops from Egyptian rule. Personally I 
utterly disbelieve in the possibility of these declarations being carried 
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out in practice^ ^thougfi* th^^are made in good iiith. But in the 
&(» of such utterances on the part of the G-ovemment, the British 
public are fairly entitled toc.sk that pirecautidns should be taken to 
secure our right of way, to India in the event of our troops being 
wiGidrawn from Egypt.* The experience of last year’s campaign 
suffices to show how dangerous thi antagonism of Gie Canal Company 
might easily be,^ under certain very po^ble contingencies, to our firee 
access to India across the Isthmus. Even last year M. de Lesseps* 
hostility would have been formidable instead of ludicrous if the 
action of France had not been paralysed by her internal dissensions, 
and by her fear of Germany. Notwithstanding, I feel that this 
argument^—though unanswerable on the hypothesis that we are only 
temporarily in possession of Cairo—does no? carry conviction with 
those who hold with me that our protectorate of> Egypt is in reality 
an accomplished fact; and on that account I lay more weight than I 
should do otherwise on the commercial considerations which neces¬ 
sitate our taking the Suez Canal under our own control and manage¬ 
ment. ^ 

If, therefore, I have made my meaning intelligible, it is clear 
that what England requires is such an increase of the transit accom¬ 
modation through the SJuez Canal as will meet the exigencies of 
her Eastern trade, and such a modification of the constitution of the 
company as will secui'e the administration of the Canal being con¬ 
ducted in accordance with English ideas and English interests. 
Supposing no prior rights, either legal or equitable, stood in the way, 
there is nothing unreaeonahle or imfair in the above requirements on 
the part of England. When once the possibility of effecting a 
junction between the Mediterranean and the Bed Sea was demon¬ 
strated by experience, it became inevitable that England, as the 
owner of India and the virtual possessor of the transit trade between 
the East and the West, should desire to control, if not to own, the 
channel by which this trade has to pass. As soon, therefore, as it 
was found that the dimensions of the present Canal were utterly in¬ 
adequate to the exigencies of our trade, the idea of making a second 
canal between the two seas ‘foiind favour in England. A variety of 
schemes were proposed leng before the- despp-tch of our *troops to 
Egypt was even dreamt of, the object of which was to provide a 
competing route to that supplied by M. de Lesseps’ Canal. It wnuld 
be foreign to my pre^nt purpose to discuss the respective merits of 
these various projects. It 'is enough to say that, in the opinion of 
the most competent authorities, the best, if not the sole, route 
available for the purpose is across the Isthmus of Suez. About this 
route there is absolutely no engineering difficulty. The desert of 
the Isthmus is broad enough to be traverWd, not by two alone, but 
1^ half-a-dozen parallel ship-canals, all debouching, at no great 
distance from each other, into the Bed Sea and the Mediterran^ui. 



constructed as they wou^d be iSnder far more favourable 
li^ditioQS than the old canal, and with the benefit of experience, ' 
be made at a compara^vely smalhcost, and could therefore be 
workedmt a far smaller profit. In fact, I xpay safely say that if the 
providing of transit accommodation across the Isthmus were regulated 
by the ordinary laws of supply and demand, a sufficient number of 
ship canals would have been already constructed to .bring down the 
cost of transit to the amount required to give the ordinary rate of 
interest on industrial enterprises ; and that most, if not all, of these 
o competing canals would have been constructed with English capital 
and conducted by English management. 

The sole obstacle which prevents the natural development of the 
irans-lsthmus traffic by the creation of new,channels between sea 
and sea lies in the. opposition of the Suez Canal Company. This 
company enjoys a monopoly dejactoy and claims to enjoy one de jure ; 
and in common with all monopolists its instinct is* to charge the 
maximum of price for the minimum of service. I have not the 
slightest wish to accuse the company of being exceptionally greedy of 
gain. They^ only act after the nature of shareholders all over the 
world in seeking to get the most they can for their money. An 
English Board would, it is true, have douQ more to develop trade, 
and have devoted more money to the improvement of the CanaL 
This result, however, would be due not to any moral superiority 
on the part of English, as compared with Frehch, directors, but 
jsimply to the fact that Englishmen have larger and sounder Views of 
busmess, and are more impressed with the wholesome truth that no 
monopoly in the world can hold its own if it runs counter to the 
public interest. So long as the existing Canal sufficed fairly well 
for the accommodation of trade, the question whether it had or had 
not a monopoly was one which nobody had any strong interest in 
discussing. But now, when the creation of a new channel has become 
a matter of urgent necessity, the question is one which demands 
careful investigettion. 

Now, the question at issue is one to be determined not so much 
by the legal bearing of certain words' and phrases as by the light of 
certain general oonsidera^ns, about whoch the law officers of the 
Grown have no special means of forming an opinion. It would be 
absord for me, or any other l^^man, to declare that my reading of a 
disputed clause in an English title-deed washes likely to be correct 
as that propounded by our highest ^egal authorities. But with 
regard to the meaning of an Egyptian concession I, or any one ac¬ 
quainted with Egypt, am, to say the leastj as competent to form an 
opinion as the Attomey-Creneral or the Lord Chancellor of England. 
>Now» the view I hold is*thi8. When M. de I^esseps obtained his 
original concession from Said Pasha, the possibility of a competing 
caxial being made was a contingency not even contemplated^ The 



coustradioB of the originar ^anal seemed so problem|tieal, the 
difficulties to be overcome before the idea could be carried into 
execution were so grave and so numeroit^, that to guard against the 
eventuality of a competing canal must have seemed to the pro¬ 
moters of the project the* most idle and* superfluous of precautions. 
Moreover, the danger was one which the founders may reasonably 
have deemed thqt they had it in their own hands to avert. Accord¬ 
ing to the original conception, the Canal was to have been an under¬ 
taking of Said Pasha himself, carried out by M. de Lesseps acting 
as the mamZafaire or agent of the Viceroy. Now, in those days, . 
everything in Egypt was a monopoly, and the one monopolist was the 
Viceroy. The Canal, therefore, was to be the monopoly of Said 
Pasha subject to the. claims of his European*associates; and as he 
alone could grant permission for a competing cacal to be made, the 
risk of competition must have seemed to be absolutely illusory. If 
Ismail Pasha had not entered ou the improvident expenditure which led 
directly to his own deposition, and indirectly to the British occupation 
of Egypt, he would still be seated on the throne as the autocratic ruler 
of Egypt, and the holder of the shares purchased from him by the 
British Government. To suppose that under these dircumstances 
the Khedive would have entertained the idea of any competing canal 
is manifestly absurd. TJie Viceroys, in short, according to M. de 
Lesseps’ original conception, were to be the chief partners in the con¬ 
cern ; no competition was possible without their consent; and therefore 
there was no object in providing against a contingency which it was. 
thought, with good reaeon, could never possibly arise. Besides this, 
everybody is influenced by the milieu in which he lives; and the 
idea of competition, in the European sense of the w'ord, is foreign to 
the Oriental mind. I remember speaking some years ago to one of 
the oldest of the European residents in Egypt about a monopoly I 
was then anxious to obtain for an Egyptian undertaking in which we 
were both interested. His answer was : ‘ Tliere is only one monopoly 
which is worth thinking about in Egypt, and that is the monopoly of 
priority. Once get your concern established, and you need not be 
afraid of anybody seeking to’establish a rival enterprise.’ This 
remark expressed the sentiment of all who, like M. de I^esSfeps, had 
been conversant with Egyptian affairs from the days of Mehemet Ali. 
On the other hand, though the risk of. competition may have seemed 
imaginary, the risk dismissal by caprice was very real and ap¬ 
preciable. It was quite in •accordance with Egyptian traditions and 
usages for thte execution of a work to be given to one cohtractor, and 
then to be suddenly taken from him and assigned to some rival 
who might chance to supplant him in the favour of the Viceroy. It 
was therefore of vital importance to M, de^^sseps to guard against 
execution of his great enterprise being taken from him at any 
Moment by z ol^iuge of purpose on the pari of his capricious patron, 
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which conferred upon him personally * an exclusive power to* ‘ 
tto&etitute and to direct a company for piercing; the Isthmus of Suez, 
with pdwer to undeitake the works of construction.’ 
i Thus the natural inter^etation of the' words ‘pouvoir.exclusil^’ 
on which, and on which alone, the Suez Canal Company rely for 
their alleged monopoly, is tha^^ they refer to M. de JLesseps’ personal 
position as constructbr and director of the undertaking, not to the 
immunity of the company from any possible competition hereafter. 

* If the, object of the clause in question had been to give the company 
an exclusive power to construct ship-canals across the Isthmus, it is 
incredible that no care should have been taken to define what the 
. Isthmus was, or what Vas the area over which the prohibition 
extended. Does the clause forbid the construction of any ship-canal 
across Egyptian territory joining the Mediterranean with the Red 
Sea? This, I understand, is not the allegation of M. ide Lesseps, who 
admits that a ship canal might be constructed across the Delta from 
Suez to Alexandria without violation of his concession, though on other 
grounds be^disputes the feasibility of the project, let if this is so, 
what are the' lines within which the alleged monopoly extends ? On 
this point the concession is absolutely and entiiely silent. Yet the 
addition of twenty words stating that no other canal could be con¬ 
structed within a certain specified distance of the projected canal 
would have settled the whole question in dispute. The absence of 
, any such statement is a strong dprioi'i argument in fa\ our of the view 
that the concession did not contemplate any exclusive monopoly. It 
is urged, however, that this omission is a mere oversight; that 
. M. de Lesseps, if he had thought of it, could have easily had his 
concession so worded as to secure an absolute monopoly; and that it is 
ungracious on our part to take advantage of an accidental error. 
Now, I confess that I fail to understand the plea for generosity. If I 
tm at variance‘With a neighbour about matters affecting my own 
interests alone,‘I have a perfect right to give him the benefit of any 
presumption which tells in his favour. Rut if the interests in 
question are those of third parties, for'whom I am acting as trustee, 
Z have Alearly no right to. concede anything which the law does not 
compel me to grant; and in this matter the Biitish Giovernment is 
acting as trustee, not only for the present generation, but for unborn 
generations of Englishmen. Moreover, I di^kute the assertion that 
M. de Lesseps had only to ask in order to obtain an absolute 
zoonc^oly. Such a request, if clearly formulated, would have proved 
fatal to his enterprise. Lord Palmeston had taken his stand upon, 
the ground that the Suez Canal, if it was to be constructed at all« 
tnust not give France any permanent footing in Egypt. Indeed, 
when our great Foreign ^Minist^ is held up to obloquy for his' 
cppoaitiQn to the Canal, it is well to remember that .we owe it to 
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sett^ment conujianded Fimch tforts. it 
18 iralloigb certain that an^* proposal t$;' give tiie C&oal 
an ozdlosive 4ght to construct otualB in any pari; df the li^hmus 
w<mld have been absolutely .vetoed b^ the British Oov^nunent 
of the day. It is, therefore, intelfigible enough that evm if 'M. de 
I^^seps contemplated at the time the possibility of rival ean^^ 
being constructed hereafter, he should not have deenmd it wise 
to guard against this remote contingency by insisting upon a 
privilege being accorded to him the demand for which woul^ have 
intensified the immediate 'opposition he had to encounter at the 
hands of England. 1 may be told, however, that M. de Lesseps, who 
•drew up the convention himself, must be credited with knowing what 
the concession meant. The point is a delicate one to argue without 
doing what I should be most reluctantjto do—^that is to say, without 
using language? which might give umbrage to M. de Lesseps per¬ 
sonally. All 1 need say is that n^ man can expect lo be accepted as 
a conclusive witness in his o^vn fa^<pur in a matter in which hk 


interests axe deeply concerned; that the wisest and fairest-minded 
of mankind are apt to have their recollections of bygone events 
biassed by personal considerations; and that, amidst the many and 
signal merits of the founder of the Suez Canal, even his warmed 
friends would scarcely assign to him a judicial temperament or 
absolute impartiality of j udgment. Indeed, the value of M. de Lesseps* 
interpretation of his own privileges under the concession is shown by * 
the fact that only last*year he seriously argued that the Canal Com¬ 
pany had sovereign rights over its own waters which justified him in 
refusing access to troops acting under the authority of the Khedive ‘ 
for the suppression of a domestic insurrection. 

I am prepared, however, to go further than this. Even admitting ‘ 
for the sake of argument that the words of the concession did give, 
and were intended to give, the Canal Company an absolute monopoly, 

I should stiU dispute the validity of the claim. The'Britisb Govern¬ 
ment was in no sense a party to the contract; and even if it had 
been, it had no power; to binU itself irrevocably to such a compact, f 
All treaties, concessions, ai!d contracts in'tjie w^rld are made subject 
to the possibility of modification if circumstances should alter, or 
paramount public necessity sbould-demand their rescissioni Conufton ’ 
experience justifies tl»s assertion. This principle cannot well be' 
contested, at any rate by a Government which has just deprived 
Irida landlords of property secured to them by law and statute, pn the 
gxoimd’^ that such a sacrifice was demanded by the interests of the 
eommon weaL' If jurists declare that M.^de Lesseps’ mouopcdy, aS ’ 
guaranteed byhk interpretation of the coucessioui is good for anoUieif^ 
^Ig^ty years, common sense replies that it is absurd to suppose that 
daterosts^^,^^ and India can be sacriSced fSoa w^Ur^ 
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Fi pur trftde crippled, and quil communications int^ru^d, ill 
^itae of an agreement between Said Pasha and M. de Lesseps. 
such a case the law of copitract, even" supposing it to be binding, 
iis and must be set aside in favour of ihe higher law of "public 
necessity. ’ 


The conclusion that the foregoing remarks are intended to 
confirm is that M. de Lessepa’ claim is not valid indaw, and, if valid ' 
in law, is untenable^ in equity. If, therefore, England is so minded, 
she would be guilty of no violation of right, of no disregard of public 
morality, in ignoring the claim of the company to forbid the con¬ 
struction of a second canal across the Isthmus. To establish this 
point is important, because upon it I should base the solution I 
shall venture to suggest? England has a great interest in uphold¬ 
ing the strength* (>f international obligations, and, apart from any 
higher considerations, it is ruot our policy to set an example of 
cynical disregard for the right of public contracts, ‘ But, if my con¬ 
tention is correct, the Suez Canal Company, though it has strong 
moral claims to liberal and even generous compensation, has no legal 
or equitable right to bar the construction of a competing canal. 
There is, therefore, no abstract reason why England should not herself 
undertake, or allow others to undertake, the work of digging a new 
and more convenient ship-canal across the Isthmus of Suez. It is 
not enough, however, that we should possess an abstract right: the 
real question is whether we have a practical right, and, if so, whether 
it is wise to exercise that right. 

Now, the first question must be answered in the affirmative. 
There is room for any amount of discussion as to what we ought or 
ought not to do in Egypt. But it is simple waste of breath to 
discuss what we can or cannot do there. We are for the time being 
the masters of the countrj^ the Government is under our control, 
and no Eiuropean nation has both the power and the will to interfere 
in any way with our liberty of action. If, therefore, the British 
Government chose to say to-morrow that, in their opinion, the con- 
'^truction of a second canal across the Isthmus had become desirable, 
requisite authority would be a*t once prpvided by the Khedive. 
Perronsfily, I consider recognition "of the sliadowy suzerainty 
•of the Porte over Egypt an anachronism and a blunder. But if the 
sasction of the Porte to the Khedivial comcession should be deemed 
’ desirable, that sanction can be easily ohtained^for a consideration, or, 
if not, it can be still more easily dispbnsed with. Once the con- 
oesion granted, there is no material dijfiiculty about the execution of 
the project. The capital could be found at once; the work would 
present no serious engineering obstacles; and if the enterprise wer^ 

’ commenced in earnest, we might reckon on possessing, within the 
three or four years, canal of our own, greatly superior to the 
existing capal in width, depth, and general facilitieB for the e^cedm- 
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modation of 8hi|> traffic, aad which would have been constructed at less 
than half the cost. No doubt ]ft. de Lesseps would protest against 
the construction of fjiis canal, as an infraction of his rights; and it 
is possible, though by no mbans certain,** that his protest might be 
endorsed by the French* Government. • But any protest of this 
nature, howeAer deserving of cdhsideration, is in. itself a mere 
brufum fulmm, of the same value as the judgment of a court whigh 
has no power to enforce its decisions. It is, of^course, theoretically 
possible that the Government of the Eepublic might adopt M. 
de Lesseps’ case as their own, and might declare that any attempt to 
construct a competing canal would be regarded by them as a *ea8U8 
belli. But this possibility is simply an imaginai^ one. Even if 
France—which for my own part I utterly disbelieve—cared enough 
about the Canal to mate her prepared to fight iij its defence, she is 
not in a position—and she knows that she is not in a position—to 
nm the risk of tlie foreign complications which a war with* England 
must entail. This is the plain truth; and it is upon facts as they 
are, not as we might wish therj fo 4)e, that our action* as a nation 
must be based. 

I shall he told, however, that though France may.hot be in a 
position to nui tha risk of war under present circumstances, yet that 
the fact of our having taken advantage of her weakness to appro¬ 
priate the Suez C’anal would outrage French national sentiments so 
profoundly as to nutke France our enemy at heart if not in name. 
Now, the assertion in (j nest ion is one which it is impossible cither to 
prove or disprove. Eyglishmen, as I believe, make a mistake in 
supposing that Fronchraen regard the Suez Canal Avith the same 
feeling as a similar work Avould Ije legarded by us if it had been con¬ 
structed by ibis country. The self-concentration which constitutes 
the strength of France renders her almost incredibly indifferent to all 
interests Avhich lie outside her own area. On such an issue any 
individual opinion derived from personal observatiop is of no great 
value. Still I may say that for some years past I have been in con¬ 
stant communication witli Frenubmen in connection with Egyptian 
affairs; and the conclusion liave come to is that, as a class, they 
are perfectly indifferent ab(^ut the political relations betwecu France 
and Egypt, except in as far as these relatidhs affect their pecuniary 
interests. About six years ago, when the idea of a British protecto];^te 
over Egypt began to be first talked about, M. Waddingtou came over 
to London on a sort of senji-officious mission, and had interviews 
with our leading statesmen both in the Ministry and in the Opposi¬ 
tion. To one and all he held the same language. France, be urged, 
is not able to resist any action England may take in Egypt; but the 
feeling in Franco about Egypt is so inl/cmse that any attempt to 
dislodge her from the position she now occupies conjointly with 
Eqgland at Cairo will give rise to a bitterness of resentment against 
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il^ig^aiid render any '^^opecation between the two 

otnintnes impossible for years to come. These utterances were, I am 
convinced, made with perfect good faith.; and they produced, as I am 
aware, considerable effect'^upon the pfirsons to whom they were 
addressed. The result proved that they were based on a complete 
misconception. When sentiment was brought to the test of reality, 
it, appeared that the French were not prepared to run the slightest 
risk or make the leagt sacrifice in order to uphold their ascendency in 
Egypt; and though they would have been gratified, as a nation, if we 
had been defeated at Tel-el-Kebir, they acquiesced with singular 
unconcern in the establishment of our supremacy as the virtual 
masters of Egypt! I say this in no disparagement of France; but 
when I am ^psured, avj I am now, that, though France may possibly 
be unable to hinder us from acting as we like with respect to 
the Suez Canal, yet any disregard of M. de Lesseps’ claims will 
secure us her lifelong resentment, I am justified in c^remarking that 
before this I hsCVe been met with a similar assertion, and found it 
baseless. * * , 

I contend, therefore, that it lies practically in our power to con¬ 
struct a second canal ‘of our own if we so think fit, and that we are 
not debarred from so doing by any claim the existing company can 
legally establish. Whether it would be wise to do so is another 
question. My own opinion is that we should do better to settle the 
matter by an amicable compromise, even at the cost of having to 
pay heavily. Though the Suez Canal Company has, in my judgment, 
no right in law or equity to complain of competition, yet the com- 
pamy, and still more its illustrious president, have a very strong 
claim to generous treatment at the hands of England. That 
there exists a water-highway between the Mediterranean and the 
Eed Sea is due to the courage, energy, and perseverance of M. de 
Lesseps, and to the loyalty with which, through good and evil fortune, 
he was supported by his shareholders; and this fact England is 
bound to take into account. I can, however, see no possibility of any 
fntistactory settlement being come to upon the basis of the Suez 
Canal Company retaining possession ^of* their monopoly. The insig¬ 
nificant concessions obtained during thq recent negotiations, con¬ 
ducted as they were with'' singular ability and skill on the part of 
Sirf Eivers Wilson, show how little M. de Lesseps is prepared to 
yield. Moreover, the real object that England has in view—the 
transfer of the management of the Canal to British hands, and the 
subsequent control of the undertaking with a view to promote the 
development of trade rather than the enrichment of the shareholders 
—^are objects in which neither M. de Lesseps nor the company can 
ever be expected to co-opftrate. There is one way, and one way only, 
in which England can obtain these objects without constructing a 
competing canal of her own, and thereby inflicting most grievous 
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Jxgiir^on tlte^sistiDgcom and that is by becoming the posscsBor 
of the Can^ by purcbas^^ * ^ 

’ Now, it would be impossible within the Umits of the present paper 
to enter on any detailed scheme for the ^rchase of the Canal. It is 
my purpose only to indicate very brie1§y the general outlines on 
which such a scheme might be based. The Suez Canal Company 
possesses the power by its statutes to wind up the concern by volun¬ 
tary liquidation.* My proposition, tKerefore, would be that tfie 
existing company should be wound up, and its rights and property 
transferred to an English company, who would pay off the existing 
shareholders and bondholders upon terms whose execution would be 
guaranteed by the British Government. I have reason to suppose 
that both the direction and the proprietariate of the company would 
not be indisposed to entertain such a proposition if l^he terms of 
purchase were satisfactory. The difficulty would lie, not in the 
admission of thg principle of purchase,"but in the settlement of the 
terms. Leaving aside minor questions, the capital of the Suez Canal 
Company may be said in round niihibers to be 14,000,000?., of which 
6,000,000?. consists of bonds and debentures bearing a fixed pre¬ 
ferential interest, while the remainder consists of slmres whose 
interest fluctuates .with the earnings of the concern. Now, of this 
8,000,000?. of ordinary shares half are, thanks to Lord Beaconsfield, 
the property of the British Government. The value of the bonds and 
debentures is easily«ascertained, and, including the 100,0Q0 founder’s 
shares at their present value, would be covered by 10,000,000?. As 
the British Government would l)e, under the arrangement I suggest, 
either directly or iayflirectly the actual purchaser of the reversion of 
the Suez Canal Company, the 4,000,000?. of British shares may be 
left out of account. Indeed, the only item whose appraisement would 
be matter of serious difficulty is the 4,000,000?. of ordinary shares 
owned by the general public, the great majority of these shares being 
held, I may add, in France. 

Now, if M. de Lesseps’ contention is not only rlight in law, but, 
what is much more important, is^not likely to be disputed in fact, it is 
difficult to say what figure those shares may not be calculated as 
capable of attaining. • The^20?. share is now quoted at about 100?, 
No doubt this price is above the present aatualf value of the shares, 
as upon a dividend of 6 per cent., the highest which has yet been 
reached, a purchaser to-day would receive onl|||^ little over 4 per cent, 
on his investment. Oh the^other hand, the prospect of an increased 
dividend in years to come is Inore than probable. Unless anything 
should occur to stop the progress of the world’s trade, the traffic 
between East and West must grow with giant strides, and a larger and 
larger proportion of the shipping engaged in this traffic must every 
year pass through the Canal and pay toll to its owners. In con¬ 
sequence, the Suez Canal shares command a price calculated upon 
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<t^eir prospective, not upon their actual, eernings^ The holders, as a 
bi^y, are not anxious to sell, ahd if the British Q-ovemment 
irent into the market to buy up the shares, they would'be forth¬ 
with run up to an exorbitant and impossible price. It .is this 
oonsideratlon which seems t.o me in iteelf d, fatal objection to the idea 
that England might obtain what jhe desires by buying up any Suez 
Canal shares which come into the market, and thus gradually making 
fa'erself mistress of the enterprise. This process^’ even if it could 
be carried out without extravagant cost, would be slow and unsatis¬ 
factory. By the charter no one shareholder can command more 
than ^fteen votes, however large his holding may be; and though 
the G-ovemment might, in theory, delegate its votes to a number 
of nominees, such a process would be impossible in practice. More¬ 
over, even if our Government had got a large workable majority of 
the votes, it could not carry out the object of its purchase—that is, 
insist upon the shareholders adopting a policy beneficial to England, 
but, ex hypothesi, injurious to the company—without placing 
itself in an. untenable and icviViious position. If England is to 
buy up the Suez Canal at all, the purchase of the shares must 
be eflFectedf^en. bloct and without any attempt at concealment. 
Is it possible to effect this end ? It can, I think^ be effected in one 
way, and one way only. 

The whole prospective value of the Suez Canal shares depends 
upon the maintenance of the monopoly claimed by the company, 
flow, according to the view I have endeavoured to put forward, the 
fc^lowing conclusions may fairly be sustained as matters of argument. 
First, that the alleged monopoly has no existence in fact, was never 
contemplated at the foundation of the company, and only exists, if it 
exist at all, in virtue of a forced interpretation placed upon an 
obscure phrase in an obsolete concession ; secondly, that the rescission 
of the monopoly, even admitting its existence, is demanded on 
grounds of general utility in the interest of the world’s trade, of 
which England/is the chief representative; and, thirdly, that the 
position of England as master of India and occupier of Egypt makes 
the possession of the Canal a matter of, such importance to her as to 
justify hpr in insisting upon the water-high'fray to the East being 
placed undca* her ctotrol.* Now, upon the assumption that the 
monopoly, is, to say the least, open to grave question, the price of 
1061 , per share is far jibve the value the* shareholders could ever 
hope to get in the market. If, therefore, the British Govern¬ 
ment were to proposed pay the ordinary shareholders, on the liquida¬ 
tion of the company^i^ 20,000?. for their 4,000,000?. of shares—that is, 
at the rate of 500 per cent, profit on the •original price—the bargain 
wouldj from a business pcent of view, be one to which no exception 
could be taken on the score of liberality. Thus, allowing 10,000,000?. 
for t^he repayment of the bonds, debentures, founder’s shares, and 



other Gx)verament would become possessed of 

the Caajal for about 30,000,OOOi.*, exclusive of the amouat paid for the 
Khediye^s shares in \%15. As a mere speculation, the bargain would 
be a losing one for England; Our object in getting the Canal into 
our own hands would be te increase the accommodation and reduce 
the tolls ; and therefore the utmost we could reasonably hope, with a 
largely increased capital and with greatly diminished tolls, would |)e 
to make a sufficient profit to pay the interesl on the money the 
country would have to borrow for the purchase of the Canal. But 
even if we lost by the transaction in itself, our direct loss would be 
more than compensated by the indirect commercial and pdlitical 
advantages we should acquire by the possession of the Canal. 

At the same time, however reasonable and liberal such an offer 
might be if judged upon its own merits, the Sijez Canal Company 
would not accept it if it were not for the fear of competition. If, 
therefore, the proposal is made, it must he made in the fbrm of an 
alternative. What I would propose is that the British G-ovemment 
should say to the Suez Canal ,C<?m^any: ‘ The time has come when 
transit accommodation, such as j-ou are not in a position to supply, 
must be provided across the Isthmus of Sue*. If you,Are disposed 
to sell, we are willing to buy up } our concern on reasonable terms; 
if you are not willing, we have no option except to allow the con¬ 
struction of a competing canal or canals constructed and managed by 
independent compaaies.’ 

If this alternative were j>rcsented in such a manner as to leave 
no doubt in the public mind tliat England was in earnest, I have 
very little doubt myself the company would prefer to sell, sooner 
than run the risk of a competition which, whatever its other results, 
must prove fatal to the prospect of increased profits in the future, 
If the company did not accept, then England, with a clear con¬ 
science and with the sense of. having acted liberally, might provide 
means to facilitate the construction of a second canal. The 
figures I have given above are, of course, mere rough estimates. 
The actual price must be matter for careful investigation. All 
I need say in conclusion is that,.in as far as I can judge, there is no 
reasonable price Englishman* would not gladly pay in ordet at once 
to get possession of the Canal and to avoid th6 appearance even of 
not dealing liberally with the Canal Company. But in one way or^the 
other we are bound to get the Canal into oui||swn hands. This, to use 
an Americanism, is the bottqpa-fact on which all negotiations in future 
must be based. It is England’s manifest destiny to become mistress 
of the Canal as she has already become mistress of^,Egypt; and against 
manifest destiny gods and men fight in vain, whether in Suez or in 
Panama. • 

Edwakd Dicey. 
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THE GERMAN AND BRITISH ARMIES: 

i 

A COMPARISON. 


• »• 

On a wet Sunday afternoon, now some seventy years ago, the Prussian 
army joined hands with the British army amid the tangled and down¬ 
trodden com that lay heavy on the fields round Mont St. Jean. 
The result of this junction was th4? crushing defeat of Napoleon, the 
fall of the first French Empire—an allied invasion of France and 
OiGohpation ‘of Paris, the end of the Napoleonic wars, and forty years 
of peace for Europe. 

At the end of this long peace the British army was the first of 
the two to be called into active service in a European campaign. 
It entered upon the Crimean War confident in the reputation which 
it had gained half a century before in the Peninsula and in the Low 
Countries. The reputation then won it had since sustained in Persia 
and in India, where it possessed a nursery for its officers and training 
ground for its soldiers, which was entirely wanting to the German 
army. But its experience in the siege of Sebastopol was lamentably 
disastrous. In everything but the courage of its officers and men, 
which still proved as undaunted as ever, the British army signally 
failed. Its organisation was found puerilely defective, its adminis¬ 
tration senilely feeble. 

: ' Om coimtry even at that time possessed the greatest maritime 
retsourees in the world. 

The iront line of fighting troops stood barely six miles from an 
important harbour wfiere-lay store-ships loaded with hea'vj cargoes of 
all^the men could require. Yet the land transport over these six 
miles was more than cojil^d be provided for; and the soldiers died 
like rotten sheep ^m starvation and sickness %lmost within sight of 
the food that would have kept them *aUve and^the medicines 
would have healed them. 

V Ymy different was the case when some years later the Pruasism 
army entered on the campaign of 1866 'against Austria. In 
weeks, n(|y> ovoa in a few days, the famous battaHons of the House , 
of Hapaburg, the vaunted cavalry of Hungary, and the oelebiated;: 








^ di’ampled ap in Boheii]^ and their brok^ 

T^ies ii^^^ Moravia to take refnge 

behind the eovffif of «the Danube. Yet tj^e Austrian army was not to 
be despised. It had already, seven years previoudy, given grave 
cause for anxiety to the French, who ovefcame it indeed in the oan> 
paign of Solferino, but, breathless and exhausted, were glad to make 
peace before they were committed to the siege of Mantua or the m- 
vestment of Verona. 

Nor was this all. Four years later the Prussian army formed the 
nucleus of the large German force which poured over the Saar ^dthe 
Bhine into Alsace, Lorraine, and Champagne, swept away the famous 
French Imperial Guard, cast a band of iron round Metz, drew a 
tight blockade around Paris, and brushed aside every endeavour of 
the French nation to force its iron lines or doEver their darling 
capital. 

Any critic who had sat beside Wellington on the evening of the 
18th of June, 1815, on the road from Waterloo to ^^aris, would have 
probably held it certain that •for Tong years to come the British 
troops which had that day stood the brunt of Napoleon’s, attack and 
were now lying to catch breath and rest among the dammy com, 
would for long remain superior to the ill-provided and half-starved 
Pmssians whom Blucher was urging forward to pursue and chastise 
the flying French. 

England was ridh and powerful; England had felt on her throat 
the grasp of no invader, had been laid under no war-indemnities, 
under no contributions,to support a conqueror’s legions or an oppres¬ 
sor’s State, had been tied up by no stipulations to maintain a small 
army, had not seen her troops forced to march under foreign com¬ 
mand to invade an inhospitable northern region, where nmny bf her 
best men and best officers had perished. Prussia had' been alm(dt 
effaced from the roll of nations, and was ground down in poverty. 
Any ordinary man would have foretold that the British army which 
had hurled back the picked Generals of Napoleon froih the Peninsula 
would ever remain superior to the Prussian force, mainly composed 
of ill-clad, ill-fed, and badly drilled conscripts. Some half centuxy 
later, however, the calculation^ of the critic woqld have been* proved 
strangely erroneous, and his foresight entire^ at fault. 

Why was it that the, British.army failed so dismally in fte 
Ckiihean campaign, wh^le the Prussian succeeded so splendidly in the 
Seven Weeks’ War ? Why w^is it that British troops were butchered 
wholesale by a barbarian force in South Africa, when German troops 
witboat a oh^k carried the‘tide of war through France, and wrapped 
Pmis—^the centre of civilisation—in an embrace of iron and of fire ? 
Why is it that at the present time, while 5ll is confused, douMful, 
and vacillatinjg in the British service, where nothing appears to be 
obnstant exc^ change itself, that in the ' German army militai^ 
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j^^^oeiooent and miUtaiy progress regidated wit^ tbia skiU 
ij^il^bemaiimaii and the precision of the astronomer ? It can hardly 
in arms for w>nt of inve^igation and want of inquiry. 
Since the close of the Crimean war iniiupaerable and interniinable 
Committees and Commissions have sat on ^very detail of the British 
service. Becruiting, hospitals, armaments, clothing, drill, food, 
equipments, have all and each been the subject of strobing inquiry 
and exhaustive reports. Yet we still appear to be as far from final 
regulations as ever, and but yesterday have seen some startling 
change made in compensation for some of the most important 
alterations of not many years ago. 

Before we seek answers to these questions we may consider the 
constitution of the G-erman army, which probably may be confessed 
to be at the presest time the finest military machine in existence. 
We may seek to trace how it js that with a very small cost per man, 
and a very simple organisation, a very large and very effective fight¬ 
ing power can,*by the German War Office, be rapidly in case of 
need placed in the field. / 

Prussia, after the successes of Frederick the Great in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, was content to suppose that the military 
organisation which had served her well in .the Seven Years’ War was 
perfect, and required little or no modification to enable her to con¬ 
tinue superior to other European Powers. But while she reposed 
calmly and complacently on the laurels of Ko^bach and Leuthen, 
military science progressed. 

She was rudely awoke from her lethargy by the crushing defeat of 
Jena. Under enormous difficulties, and with the greatest secrecy, a 
new organisation was then introduced into the Prussian army. 

The terms of peace dictated by Napoleon, after the Jena campaign, 
and the consequent conquest of North Germany, allowed that army 
to consist of only 42,000 men. But the conqueror omitted to stipu¬ 
late as to how long each of these men should serve. In order to 
secure the meats of striking for independence on the first favourable 
opportunity, Schamhorst introduced'the Kriimper system, by which a 
oert&in number of soldiers were always allowed to go home on furlough 
aftm a fbw months’ drill, and recruits bfocght into the ranks to supply 
their places. These were in their turn sent away on. furlough, and 
other recruits brought in for training. Through this system, at the 
beginning of 1813, not only could the regimeqts be filled up to proper 
war strength, but fifty-one new battalions were raised from prepared 
soldiers. This force, however, was insufficient for the great struggle 
with Napoleon. So, early in 1813 volufiteer rifle detachments were 
ftMrmed, which mustered together about 10,000 men, and shortly 
aftcarwards the raising*of the Landwehr was decreed, which, five, 
inpntbs after the issue of the decree, was able to take part in the war 
With a strength of 120,000 men. Thus, in August 1813, Prussia 
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agmy of 25€,000 |0ldierB, of whom 170,000 were iBa%>, 
to tals field, while the remainioi; 80,000 formed leaerre aad } 
gsniBOxi troops. • . 

This turmy fought in the War of Independence, and formed the 
first nucleus of the ezistifig mijitaiy organisation of G-ermany. ^Dus 
organisation dates from a teiribfe misfortune, of which the 
experience has never been forgotten. , • 

It has since constantly been improved, and with careful study 
brought to such a high pitch of excellence, that in 1866 it enabled 
the Prussian forces to march and conquer with an almost miraculous 
rapidity, and to achieve in a few days the glories of the Seven Weeks* 


War. 


This organisation,^too, empowered the German army in 1870 to 
efface the memory of Jena by thundering on the attention of the 
startled world the suddenly decisive victories of Worth, Weissemburg, 
Gravelotte, and* Sedan, and to spring over the ruins of the suburbs of 
Paris into the foremost place among the armies of the earth. 

After Prussia, on the fall of tl^e*^rst Napoleon, reghined her po¬ 
sition as a great Power, her Government considered it necessary that 
she should have an army of a strength proportionate to tW of other 
great Powers, and* decided that its muster-roll should include about 
half a million of men. At that time the other great Powers kept the 
majority of their soldiery in peace as well as in war in the ranks, and 
only allowed a fe^ trained veterans who, altogether, amounted to 
about one-fourth of the whole strength of the army, to be absent on 
furlough. Prussia wa^ then the smallest of the great Powers, and 
had neither such a large population nor revenue as ^be others. Befiwe 
the war of 1866 her area was but 127,350 square miles—the yearly 
revenues came only to about 21,500,000?., the expenditure of the 
Government was always confined within its income, and the National 
Debt only amounted to 42,000,000?. The army cost in time of peace 
only about 6,300,000?., and the navy about 6,450,OOP?. Thus Prussia 
in the first half of the nineteenth century had never sufficient men 
nor enough money to maintaih an army on the ordinary system. 
She could in peace keep together only a much smaller portion of her 
soldiery than her possible enemies. Specipl means had to be«dopted 
to meet her special circumstances. To sdpply a war strength of 
500,000 men the country was required every year to grant 40,000 
recruits. Each of these served for three years with the colours, and 
for twe years in the reserve. • The standing army thus amounted to 
120,000 men, and could be raised immediately by calling in the 
reserves to 200,000 ; but to^ complete the requisite number of half a 
million warriors, 300,000 more men were necessary, and in time of 
peace the kingdom could afford to maintafti only very small depdta 
for these additional troops. 

The War of Independence had shown that the Landwehr ^stem, 
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definitely organieied on the, Landwetir system. By il4f 
ji^tem every Prussian eapa^e of bearing*'aTm8 was liable to militar y, 
duty in the year in which he became twehty years old, and to smrve 
Irom his twentieth to his twenty-third year in the standing amyr ; 
fimm hiB twenty-third to his^twenty-fifth in the reserve; from his 
twenty-fifth to his thirty-second in the first levy of the Landwehr, 


and ftom his thirty-second to his thirty-ninth in the second levy; 
Afterwards, as will be seen, these terms of service were modified, and 
the dutinotion between the two levies of Landwehr was abolished. 
In great necessity the Landsturm was liable to be called out, and in 
this case every man between seventeen and forty-nine, who did not 
belong either to tjj^ standing army or Landwehr, was liable for ser- 
rase. From the Landwehr ^battalions and squadrons were raised, 
whibh formed Landwehr regiments, and these were united for annual 
exercke, or service in brigades or divisions, with regiments of the 
line. Land^frehr men who had J/elonged to rifle battalions, artillery, 
nr engineers, were not formed into separate corps, but in case of 
beong called *up returned tp the ranks of the regiment in which they 
had formerly served. 

By this system, with an annual supply of 40,000 recruits, Prussia 
was enabled to hold in readiness for war an army which consisted of 
three distinct parts, viz.;— 

(1) The standing army of 120,000 men, raised in war by the 
recall of the reserves to 200,000, and with rifles, artillery, and 
engineers, to 220^00. 

(2) The, first levy of the Landwehr, including only infantry and 
cavalry, of which in peace only small depots, numbering together 
3,000 men, were retained, but which on mobilisation for war supplied 
considerably over 150,000 men, even after making liberal allowance 
for deaths, sickness, emigration, and other causes of reduction. 

(3) The second levy of the Landwehr, from which no exercise or 
training was required in time of peace, but which in war furnished 
110,000 soldiers to garrison the fortresses of the country, and could 
in ef urgent necessity.be supported by tbe Landsturm. By this 
eystom Prussia could for' war raise 530,000 men, of whom in time of 
peace hardly one-fourth were present with, the colours. Thus this 
system in ptoco necessitated but a small espouse and required but 

men to keep up an army, which on,the outbreak of war could be 
»E^Sed quickly to a large force. 

When in 1859 tbe Prussian army w&s mobilised on account of 


the }»ogre8s of French troops apinst'the Austrians in Nbrthem 
Italy, ?the disadvantages df the orgaaisatlon entirely on the lAudw^ 


systom became inazdtost. 

spiiit which the Prussian people zpshe^ to 
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iHiQdons io ^rifiuei his personal comfort to ob^ the call of his 
Ctovemment and serve wi^h'alacrity in the ranks of the army. Such 
eiroumstances seldom oc£ar. ;At the. same time it was found that 


since the Landwehr system had been established in 1^14 the revenues 
of the country hfd increased, the population had increased, and these- 
fore the country was more able to bear an incsease of the standing 
army and military expense, and also a larger ntunber of reermts might 
without disadvantage be annually enrolled in the ranks. 

Hence the present Emperor, while still Begent, introduced a 
reorganisation which up to 1865 formed a hot cause of contention 
between the Prussian Ministry and the £adi(^ party in the liower 
House, till the success of the 1866 campaign conc^letely silenced its 
opponents and convinced them of its wonderful excellence and das* 
ticity. By thie reorganisation, the reorganisation of 1859 as it is 
usually called, the first levy of the^ Landwehr was no longer to be sent 
into the field, and the standing arrOy, including the reserves, was to 
be increased by as many men as the first levy of the Landwehr 
formerly provided; in fact to be nearly doublSd. The time of service 
in the Landwehr was diminished by two years, and that in the reserve 
lengthened by two years. The Landwehr still remained in two levies, 
and so remained till after the 1866 war, but, composed only of men 
from 27 to 38 yearff of age, was to be confined chiefly to garrisoning 
fortresses in case of war. 

By this revised ouganisation a recruit who joins the Pru^ian 
service serves for three years—from 20 to 23—in the regular army, 
for five years afterwards in the reserve, and for eleven y^ars is liable 
to be called* up for duty as a Landwehr man. 

During the campaign of 1866 the elasticity of this organisation, 
although not quite thoroughly carried out, was clearly manifested. In 
a wonderfully short time large armies were plaused on a war footing 
and brought about 260,000 combatants into the field of battle, besides 
the necessary detachments whicTi must be made by a large army to 
cover communications and mask fortresses. But the detachments 
made from the Prussian arihy were very, small compared to those 
which would have to be separated from 2tn army organised on a 
diSerent system, for, as the field-army advanced, depot troops moi^ 
np in rear, while som^of the Landwehr came up from Prussia and 
formed the garrisons of Saxepy, Prague, Brunn, and other points on 
the lines of communication. While the armies of the Crown Prince, 
Prince i^ederick Charles, alid of the Elbe were being thus supported 
in BohsAnia, Moravia, and* Saxony, Falkenstein, with a few line 
Tegiments and a Landwehr force, drove the wfir forwards on the Main; 
and the Duke of Mecklenburg with another reserve corps acted 
against Ba^nria. In Prussian territoiy : itself Landwehr battalions 
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liiS'iiJI tiiate garrisons, and undar slualter recruite weia di^d 
i^ lnoTe^^l^ to march forward into the oonqnered 

^aattntiies. The armies which were in &ont of Vienna, at blmiitz, arid 

the road to Munich did not form aHl^in front line which once 
broken or turned could have been drived back even to the Elbe. 
Their rear was guarded and supported bj large forces of strong and 
film battalions lately embodied, but from their nature quickly trained, 
and composed of well-grown old soldiers, who were thirsting to be 
sent against the enemy, and on whose well-knit frames disease or 
hardship of war could make little impression. 

TMs organisation was found so effective in 1866 that its principles 
were not altered even in view of a war with France, except that any 
distinction between the two levies of Landwehr was abolished. The 
proportion of cavalry was increased, and it was determined that in 
future the depot squadrons |hould be maintained in time of peace. 
The artillery was entirely armed with breechloading guns. 

Nor after the war with France were the broad principles of the 
organisation altered. The arnjament of the infantry was changed, 
and the old needle-gun discarded. Various tactical improvements 
have been considered,‘and it is said that the result of their adoption 
will be to give cavalry a more active part .on the* field of battle in 
future wars than it has latterly enjoyed. 

Though the portion of the organisation which refers to the 
recruiting of the army and the filling up of the ranks for war has 
had much to do with the success of the late German campaigns, that 
portion which relates to the combination oft the soldiers in pliable 
bodies, which can be easily handled and easily moved, yet formed in 
such due proportions of the different arms as to be capable of inde¬ 
pendent action, has been highly appreciated by those who with its 
assistance have gained such weighty results. This portion of the 
military organisation of the Prussian army is so simple that every 
man in the ranks can understand it. Jealous of expense in time of 
peace, it allows' for a wide expansion without hurry or confusion on 
the outbreak of war. It provides at the same time for the broadest 
qu^tions and most minute details, ^nd is precisely defined, yet 
admits t>f much elasticity. The Gemdam army consists of a certain 
number of corps d’armee of troops of the line, and of one corps 
d’axm^e of the guard. Each corps is organi^d so as to form a perfectly 
complete little army of itself, and thus without inconvenience it can 
be detached from the main army at apy time. Each corps of the 
line in time of war consists of two divisions of infantry, one battalion 
of nfies, one battalion of engineers, one'division of cavaliy, sixteen 
biatteries of artillery, and a military train, Each division is composed 
of two brigades, of whiclf each has two regiments. As each regiment 
ocmtj^s three battalions, in a division of infimtry there are t#elve 
battalions. To every infantry division is also attached one regiihent 




left at home), 
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of the command of eveiy in&ntry divisional geoexal of 

t^lve battalions, four , squadrons, and i^ur batteries, with either a 
rifle or engineer battadoa, and mustering in round numbers 15,000 
cmnbatants. ^ 

A cavalry division consists of two brigades, each containing two 
regiments, and al every regiment has m time of war four squadrons 
with headquarters, the division consists of sixteen squadrons, with 
two batteries of horse artillery attached to it. 

The reserve artillery of the corps, which is now in accordance 
with the latest Prussian tactics always early pushed into action, 
consists of one division of field artillery with four batteries, two 
batteries of horse artillery, and an artillery train^ for the supply of 
ammunition. 

This gives tjie normal strength of a* corps d’armee as t»#enty-four 
battalions of infantry, one battalion of engineers, one battalion of 
rifles, twenty-four squadrons of "cavalry, and sixteen* batteries of 
artillery. Besides this, each corps has an engineer train for the 
transport of bridge material, and a large military train ni^ich carries 
food, hospitals, medicines^ fuel, bakeries, and all the other necessaries, 
of not only life, but of the life of an army, the members of which not 
only require the same feeding, clothing, and warming as other 
members of the hwman race, but must have bullets, powder, shot, 
shells, and saddlery for their horses, and from the nature of their life 
are more liable to reqjiire medicines, bandages, and supplies of hos¬ 
pital necessaries than other men. 

If we do not consider non-combatants in calculating the number 
of soldiers who actually fall in the line of battle, every battalion may 
be considered to consist of 1,000 men on a war footing. Thus the 
force of infantry and engineers in a corps numbers over 26,000, and 
allowing for men absent through sickness, may in round numbers be 
calculated at that figure. Each squadron of caval^ may be calcu¬ 
lated at 150 moupted men. Each division of four batteries of horse 
artillery brings into the field about six hundred combatants, and each 
of field artillery the Shme.^ ffhe guard corps differs chiefly from the 
line corps in having an additional rifle batWion^ an additional fusilier 
regiment, and two additional cavalry regiments, which raises^ its 
strength to about, in roxind numbers, 36,000 combatants. 

Besides these men wbg actually take part in action, there is a 
large force of men, horses*, and carriages returned on the rolls, 
additional to the actual number of men engaged in the field of 
battle. This force represents the moving power of the combatant 
branches. It is this force that supplies the fighting men with food 
and equipment when well, attends to them when wounded, and 
nnn^s them in hospital. Nor are these the only duties of the non- 
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ij^^orld, besides bftviog an eaemy in itsiieigbtoiifhood w 
i^t i^ose its progress in every way possible. When the: line of 
no^rch leads to a river where a bridge his leen destroyed, another 
must be built, and a heavy bridge train must necessarily be present 
with an army, as well as the light trains with corps. ^ When the camp 
is established, field-bakeries must be immediately formed to feed 
the troops, field-telegraphs and field-post-offices must be estahlished 
for the rapid trannnission of intelligence, and a large staff must be 
provided for, as the mainspring which sets all the works in motion. 

The supply of ammunition is also an important matter. When 
ire eonsider that 200‘ rounds can be fired away by each gun in a 
general action, every infantry soldier can at the same action 
dispose of 120 rounds of ball cartridge, and that these must be all 
replaced immediately, we see what an enormous number of carriages, 
with horses and drivers, are required for the transport of ammuni¬ 
tion. We can also see that out^de of the line of battle there must 
be medical men, their assistants and apothecaries, and within it, and 
under fire, there must be ambulance waggons and stretchers to bear 
away the wounded. 

We have seen that the ordinary corps d’armee may be estimated 
at 31,000 or 30,000 combatants on a war footing, that of the guard at 
36^000, without taking into account the large artillery and engineer 
trains which are requisite when an army undertakes the siege of any 
considerable fortress. This strength of a (iferman corps may be 
regarded in war as constant. The guard corps in peace is chiefly 
quartered at Berlin and at Potsdam, but is recruited from men of a 
certain standard from the whole Empire. Each corps of the line in 
time of peace is stationed in one of the provinces. Its recruits are 
obtained from that province, and its Landwehr are the men of the 
province who haye served in the regular ranks and the reserve, and 
have been dismissed from actual service. They are subjected, if 
required, to an annual course of training. The provinces to which the 
di^rent corps belong are;—1. Prussia Proper; 2. Pomerania; 3. 
Brandenburg; 4. Prussian ,Saxony; 5. PQBen;'6. Silesia; 7. West¬ 
phalian 8. Eheinlanci; 5. Schleswig-Holstein; 10. Hanover; 11. 
Hesi^; 12. Kingdom of Saxony. The Crrqnd Dudiy of Hesse and 
Kingdom of Wurtemhurg each form a division; the Kingdom of 
Bavaria two corps, and two corps are also formed from Alsace and 
Lorraine. 

In peace everything is always kept ready for the mobilisation of 
the army in dUe of war. Every officer ‘of every departm^t knows 
during' peace what will be his post and'what will he his duty idle 
moment the decree for the mobilisation is issued, and the instant 
that decree is fiasbi^ by telc^pcaph to the most distant stations, every 
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Every eoiaaiandiTag genial mobilises bis own ooi^s (farm4e. The 
Int^dantor, very similar in name but'totally different in system 
from French IntenSadce, mobilises the whole of the braaohOs of 
the administration services. The commandants of the'fortresses which 
are ordered to be placed in a state of deyfence take their own measunss 
for strengthening the fortihcations, and for obtaining from tlie 
artillery depots the guns necessary for arming the works. All orders 
mre sent by telegraph, or, where telegraphic communication does not 
exist, by mounted orderlies. The mobilisation of the whole army ia 
soon complete in every branch. On the opening of the war in 1870 
the army was mobilised in twelve days, and" subsequant imjaove- 
ments have now reduced the time so much that the troops can now 
be ready to take the field in five days from the moment of the issue 
of the decree for mobilisation. 

The completion of the rank and file of the fi&ld troops to war 
strength is effected by drawing in soljie of the reserve "Soldiers, who 
supply one-half of the total war strength of the infantry, one-third 
of that of the artillery, and one twenty-fifth of that of the cavalry. 
The cavalry, on account pf being maintained in high force during 
peace, has of course a superabundance of reserve soldiers available on 
a mobilisation, but these, after the men required for the cavalry 
have been drawn from them, are handed over to the artillery and 
military train. Thus these services obtain many valuable soldiers 
well accustomed to mounted duties. The reserve soldiers are called 
up by orders transmitted through the commanding officer of the 
Landwehr of the district in which they live, who can avail himself of 
the services of the provincial and parochial authorities, to frcilitate 
the delivery of these orders. To obtain horses quickly the Govram- 
ment has the power, if it cannot buy them readily from regular 
dealers, to take a certain number from every district, .paying for them 
a price which is fixed by a mixed commission of military ofiGicers and 
of persons appointed by the civil authorities of the district. 

On mobilisation each regiment of field artillery forms nine 
ammunition columns,*in each of which are waggons to carry reserve 
ammunition for infantry, cavalry, and artilFCry. These columns are 
kept entirely distinct fropa the field batteries, the officers of wli^oh 
are justly supposed to Jtiave enough to do in action in superintending 
their own guns without being hampered with the supply of cartridges 
to the cavalry and infantry. 

Every battalion of engineers forms a column of w^ons to carry 
intrenching tools, and also ft pontoon train and a ligA field bndge 
train, all of which are kept ready during p^ce. 

Every corps is mobilised on paper once a year; portions of it are 
actually mobilised every two or three years. 
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army it so formed m peace w wwr its field forces^ 

Be leady to mareh in a few days. An important organisation f&- 
itrinti H behind, by which the gaps opened in the.ranks by battle or 
pestilence are filled up. • 

In a large army , even of yoimg healt% men ordinary sickness 
prevents the troops maintaining tneir normal strength for a single 
c^. Marches, hardships, and fatigues, to which a soldier is exposed 
before even a shot 4s fired, increase these natural absentees. As 
Soon as an action takes place a long list is added to the hospital roll, 
and the evmiing sees in the mnks many gaps which were filled in the 
mornihg by strong soldiers, now lying tom, mangled, or dead on the 
field. The dead are gone for ever; they are so muA power out of 
the hand of the general; nor can an army wait till the wounded are 
cured and again able to fire a rifle or wield a sabre. Means must be 
taken to supply the deficiencies as quickly as possible, and what 
such deficiencies are may be seen from the German statistics which 
show that at the' end of a year’s war 45 per cent of the infantry, 
20 per cent, of the cavalry, artillery, and engineers, and 12 per cent, of 
the military trains are lost to the service and have to be supplied anew. 

To supply the places of these ineffective wounded or dead men, 
and for forwarding substitutes to the active army, depots are formed 
so soon as mobilisation takes place. These depots consist of one 
depot battalion for each infantry regiment, one depot company for 
each battalion of rifles and engineers, and a depot division for the 
artilleiy of each corps. A depot squadron for each regiment of 
cavalry already existed in time of peace. These depots remain in 
theix barracks and supply all vacancies in the corps to which they 
belong. It is laid down that one-half of the men of each depot 
should be reserve soldiers, who, already acquainted with their drill, 
can he sent up to the front at the first need. As a rule, four weeks 
after the field-army has marched, the first supply of men is forwarded 
from the depots to the battalions in the field. This first supply con¬ 
sists of one-eigMh of the yearly loss given above, and on the first day 
of each succeeding month a fresh supply is forwarded. If a serious 
battle is fought, special supplies are* sent at once to make up the 
losses of^he troops that have been engage^. 

Thus, when the Gentian army is preparing to fight a battle 
in p,n enemy’s country, supplies of men are already coming up in 
anticipation of this, losses which the action will cause. To prevent 
the field forces beihg weakened by detachments, the lines of com¬ 
munication are guarded by the Landwelbr, who are pushed up m the 
rear to assume these duties. • 

All these i|;htiDg men, with their necessary followers and neces- 
^ry transport animals, every day most he provided with food. At 
the time of the investment of Paxis the German armies in France 
must have numbered at least a milUon of men^ a population as large 
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fta It would t>e a 

w^4 und^cta^e one<^{burtli of Uie,population of Londou 

witlt tb-moiTow’d foo4—a hol,dec etill who would undertake the task 
if this portion of the population should nifore bodily to-morrow to St. 
Alban’s and would require? to have the meat for their dinner delivered 
to them the moment they arriv^, hnd who without Railway transport 
agreed to keep the same crowd daily provided with food, and moving ' 
at the same rate until they arrived at l^dinburgl^ 

In the Grerman army the system of food supply is excellent, an(h 
though in France the number of men to be supplied numbered 
about fifty times as many as the British force in the Crimea, fet no 
hitch occurred 4and no undue strain or anxiety was thrown upon 
general oflScers. • 

And justly so, for a general in command of ^n army has to do 
much more than merely give food to his men. He has, besides the 
ordinary difficulties of such a task, lo calculate upon bad roads, 
weary horses, breaking wagons, the attacks of an enemy’s cavalry; 
he has not only to get food ^or* tke troops, but in many cases he 
has to provide it in the first place, lie has to keep his magazines 
constantly stocked, to increase the amount • of transpptt in exact 
proportion as his troops advance, to feed not only the fighting men 
but all the men who are employed in carrying provisions to the com¬ 
batants, to find hay and corn for the horses of the cavalry, for the 
horses of the infantry, and for the horses of the transport wagons, 
and to arrange beforehand so that every man and horse shall halt for 
the night in close pro:ymity to a large supply of good water. When 
the enemy is in front, and any moment may bring on an action, a 
general has little time to turn his mind to the organisation of a 
system of supply. Then he must sift intelligence, weigh informa¬ 
tion, ^vine his adveraary’s, intentions almost before they are formed, 
prepare a parry for every blow, and speed a thrust into any opening 
joint of his antagonist’s army. The means of supplying troops 
ought to be given readily into the hands of a general; they should 
be all arranged aud organised beforehand, so that he has but to see 
that they are properly administered and made use of. It is done in 
Germany. The Intehdan^us arranges and mobilises the transport 
which follows the army in the field. Tliisk trdbsport is exclusive of 
the wagons of each battalion, the artillery and engineer trains, and 
the field telegraph divikons, and is divided under two heads. 6ne 
portion is kept for {be use of the commissariat branch, and is re¬ 
tained solely for the supply of food to men; the second portion 
carries the medicines and hospital necessaries for the sick and 
wounded, together with the means of carrying disabled men, food 
for horses, stores to supply taagazines, and* all articles that have to 
be transported except munitions of war and regimental equipment. 
Five provision columns of thirty wagons each are provided for each 



cim^ ibe first di^ 

Asnt off to the magazines in the reax and xepleni^ed^ and m 
be up agam supply th^ fourth day’s food, as in tlm taro days’ 
mterval the other wagons will have been emptied. As it is easicw 
to eany fiour than bread in these wagons, each corps is accompanied 


^ a field-bahery. As the amy advances, the magazines to supply 
these waggons mus^ advance also, and means must be provided for 
dceeping the magazines full. The collection of food in such maga¬ 
zines entails an enormous amount of transport, which is obtained by 
hiring wagons and carts from the country where the war is being 
earned on, or from the countries near to it. Wagons hired in the 
country are also used for carrying forage for the horses of the cavalry 
and artillery from the magazines to the front, for the provision columns 
only carry food for the men. 

The drains which accompany the medical departinent of a corps 
consist of three heavy hospital trains and twelve light divisional 
hospital trains. Each light tram banies medicines and ambulances 
for 200 sick. Each corps has also three detachments of sick bearers, 
who on the' day of battle are divided among the troops. Each bat¬ 
talion has sixteen men told off as assistant sick ^bearers, who carry 
otit the men to the rear; no other men are allowed to quit the ranks 
imder fire. 

The above is a sketch of the general system on which the 
German army is normally organised. How such an army is worked 
in the field, and how its resources are made available, and how 
it achieves the objects for which it has been mobilised, must 
depend in a great measure upon the skill of the general to whose 
direction it is entrusted. What an army so organised can effect 
when its motions are guided by a skilful hand, the rapid victories 
of late campaigns' have abundantly testified. 

When all is so smooth, so elastic, so easily worked and so eco¬ 
nomical in the (xerman system, it may be naturally asked why do not 
we in England, instead of blindly groping in endeavours to obtain 
some workable military organisation^ adopt the PrussEn system in 
its entk^ty ? ‘ 

The answer must Ise that our circumstances are different and our 
requirements dissimilar. In England we have no compulsory mili¬ 
tary service. German military administrators have to provide for no 
Indian or Colonial reliefs, no garrisons pf M^iterranean fortresses, 
and no guards for foreigpi eoalicg stations or dockyards where a large 
navy and an enormous mercantile marine may replenish, repair^ or 
refits Ckunpolsory universal service was adopted in Prussia imd^ 
moat exbraprdinazy and peculiar oireuiAstano^. It has also been 
. adopted hi Feance under the pain and humiliation of a greatnational 
diaastexv It is also much more easy to maintain a syatem ^ utdvmifld 
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iv>«a» whi^red^^ in. oerbam iastances it l)een liquid im|^- 
tq enforce mUifaMry serncd upon rndhufaeturers who einpipy a 
Urge AiDOunt of labour, wlo assert that if they are forced into ihe^ 
razikB nobody else can nxanage thei# busineas, imd the ^hole of their 
operatives must be thrown out of work and become d^ndent upon 
the poor rates. * * ^ 

It .must be borne in mind, too, that the demands of the German ^ 
system are being constantly avoided, even in that country, by the 
emigration of men liable to be drafted into the ranks. To sueh an 
extent has emigsation reached, and so much has it militated agfunst 
recruiting, that the Government has seriously oontemplated the idea 
jSVf putting a stop to it by force. In this country emigration in ease 
of universal military service would probably be more rapid and more 
largely resorted J:o even than in Germany. • 

In both Germany and France, for the alleviation «f the wealthier 
noiddle classes, it has been found nl^cessary to institute an exceptional 
system, by which lads richer than the ordinary conscript are allowed, 
on condition of supplying their own equipment, to compqUnd for the 
liability to military service through serving for one year as volunt^rs 
in the ranks. It can harHly be denied that to establish universal 
compulsory military service in England under present circumstances, 
and, except under the influence of some terrific disaster, would be 
impossible, nor would it be desirable. The cost of maintaining a 
voluntary army, howev^ large, would be cheap in comparison with 
the indirect taxation that would be thrown on the country by taking 
away the whole of its manhood for a certain number of years to serve 
in the ranks. Nobody can calculate what the cost of such a t^cation 
would amount to, but we mayrest assured that it is certainly much 
cheaper for the country at large to pay for voluntary soldiers even at 
a very high rate, than it would be to suffer the discomfort and the 
inconvenience, the loss of time and loss of money, whioh would accrue 
through the introduction of universal military service. 

When voheatary soldiers cannot be obtained at any price which 
the revenue can afford, it will be time sufficient to consider the 
adoption of universal conscription in our island. This time seems 
&r distant, for at present recruits are obtained to a certain degree, 
even when they are offered neither the average wages nor the avera!^ 
prospects of the civil cdinmupity. 

The cost of universal service to a nation cannot be measured 
<Khly by the direct loss that it brings to the country in which it is 
carried out. Its remote disadvantages are also manifold. As every 
serve in the army whatever his rank or station of life nmy 
b%Ath^ in^ who have the intelligence and means to be^me office 
to serve commisdioned ranks raUier than among Uie 



and file. Hence all ilte best bzc^s^n the conhiiy disl^ 
become ojBIcers. The men wfio in England would 
jtidgesi lawyers, surgeons, or civil engineers, .are driven into the 
army, and men of energy and enterprise!', finding that they arelikely 
i to rise, remain in the army. Hence ciyil professions only obtain 
those who find the army does not‘offer them a field for advancement, 
apd it says much for the indomitable patience, capability, and self- 
denial of the Grennan race, when it is considered how much good 
work has been done by Gierman philosophers, German men of science, 
and German authors. 


It is an accepted axiom everywhere that it is every man's duty to 
defend his country, but it by no means follows that he can defend his 
country more ably and more usefully in person than in purse. When 
we consider the eqormous wealth of this counlJry, the great trade and 
commerce that it possesses, and the terrible calamity that would fall 
upon us in case of a successful invasion by an enemy, it cannot but 
be considered that the 17 millions per annum paid for the mainte¬ 
nance of the army and 10 milliens paid for the support of the navy 
are ludicrously small premiums for the immense amount of national 
wealth the*security of* which is insured thereby. 

The conditions of our country are so different.from Germany and 
from France, the nature of our society is so dissimilar, that it is most 
undesirable for a Britisli military administrator to plagiarise the 
German system. No doubt in certain points it •would be an advan¬ 
tage if it were imitated, but it would seem that one of the reasons 
of the uncertainty and inconsistency which characterise our military 
organisation is due to the fact that a blind attempt has been made 
to follow too literally the German rule, without sufficient regard to 
the broad principles and wide considerations on which the German 
system was originally founded. 

It appears, too, that in the attempts at military administration 
made since the time of the Crimean war, we have been groping in 
the dark because, instead of considering in the first place what our 
military requirements are, and whatramount of force should be main¬ 
tained, we have been constantly endeavouring to Uut down our 
requirements to meet the capabilities * 0 ^ the'very incongruous and 
heterogeneous forces'that we find ready to hand. Whatever may be 
thp different views held by persons conversant with the military 
intarests of our coimtry, there are certain points which cannot be 
disputed. No one will deny that we must maintain sufficient troops 
to provide a garrison for India, a garrison for our colonies, proper 
guards for the naval coaling stations, and a certain force at borne to 
pmtvide recnuts and reliefs for the above, as well as to protect the 
oountry itself from an attempt at an iilvasion. Few will deny that 
if ^ese requirements are properly provided for, a larger legular 
force siuBt be maintained than at present. More recruits are 







Even mow* howevijr^ ibexe is> a : 
in flbtainiaf i?eerttitg. wd it a^>ears that a great por^n of 
tbig difficult; aiiBes fro^ a too close attempt havmg beea luade to 
the G^ermaxt aystem of recraiting* 

Ao officer who had accompanied the •German amydoring the , 
war of 1S70-7I: in France, and was lubsequently attached to the Wslt 


Office, was in 1871 called upon for his views with regard to the 
adoption of short 'service in the British army, which was then being 
considered by Mr. Cardwell, the Secretary of State. He then sub- ' 
znitted a plan for recruiting, which it is believed was favomably 
regarded by liord Northbrook, then tlnder-Secretary for Wa/, but 
was, although carefully considered, not adopted by the Secretary of 
State. No reasons appear since to have arisen to modify the views 
then advanced. Subsequent events have rather tepded to strengthen 
them, and possibly if the plan then submitted had then been cmried 
out, some of thp difficulties with regard to recruiting which have 
since arisen might have been avoided. • 

It then appeared, as it does ndwf that neither this 'country nor 
any country can afford to maintain Ihe whole of its lighting men 
constantly in the ranks in time of peace, if those fighting. !nen are in 
time of war to h^ numerically sufficient to throw any appreciable 
weight into the scale of a war carried on by armies of the magnitude 
which can now be placed in the field by continental powers. Hence 
some system of short service is necessary by which a certain number 
of men may he passed through the ranks, or at least fairly drilled in 
time of peace, and he available to be called up for service in time of 
war. Common sense, however, dictates what experience has proved, 
that it must be impossible to obtain by voluntary enlistment men 
who for five or six years will consent to give up their civil occupations 
to serve for that time in the army, and then return to civil life, 
without pension, without provision, having lost all knowledge of t^ade 
and means of livelihood. 

Short service under a system of voluntary enlistm«it must he 
very short, and the shorter the service in the ranks of the men who 
are passed to the reserve, thg larger must he the number of old 
soldiers kept with th^ colours, to give stability and mobility to the 
battalions when the reservists rejoin. * « * 

It seems clear also that the shorter the service of any portion pf 
the men who would be called into the ranks in case of war the more 
necessary must it he thSt non-commissioned officers should be trust* 
worthy and experienced, and Tjhis more necessary in the British 
army than m any other. For the idea of the adoption of universal 
miUtary service in this country is totally out of the question, and 
with non-commissioned officers must in consequence be left more than 


any other country the details of minor control and regimental disci- 
^ine. Tl^ classes from which the British officer is drawn must be 
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can Ibo obtained Tequircfl.a costly edueaiion» |md» 

«saity conddered, the pay reeeiired by a «ibalte^ is nothings ^Cfixog 
can hardly be expected to provide a considerable income upop 
vfhich to livo in the army^ and to submit^n time of peace to a grpat 
deal of drudgery and discomfort, for the mere pleasure of being called 
officers. If the details of company-economy and regimental life are 
not left in some measure to the non-commissi<med officers, it ap¬ 
pears certain that gradually the moneyed and easy classes mil he 
weaned from the army, and thus not only will men eminently valu¬ 
able in time of war be lost to the service, but a serious political 
danger may arise. The tendency of the army will be to become a 
military caste* and military class, unconnected with the property of 
the country, eag^ for active change, prone to revolution, greedy for 
war, dangerous to G-ovemment and to civil liberty. 

It seems also to be necessary in this country.that men should 
he recruited younger than in Germany, where no recruit is taken 
under 20 years of age. In Germany every man must serve for three 
years. If a man is enlisted at 20 and set free at 23 he is in no 
worse position than Lis comrades who have lost those three years of 
civil life, hut in England a man who served from..the age of 20 to 23 
and then returned to civil life would find himself three years behind 
the boys who had been at school with him, and would have lost three 
years in learning his trade and acquiring connections. Hence it 
appears that it would be advantageous in this country to enlist 
recruits at the age of 17 for a period of Jhree years, that during 
these three years recruits should be retained at the depots or with 
home battalions, but should not be sent on foreign service. Those 
who had no taste for military life might be permitted as soon as they 
had learned their drill to pass into the reserve and to depart to their 
homes, and in this way no excuse for desertion would be given. 
Those who passed satisfactorily the ordeal of the three years’ pre¬ 
liminary training, and were approved by their commanding officers, 
might he re-enlisted for a period of nine years, which would allow 
»rfficient time to provide for Indian land Colonial reliefs, and at the 
«nd ofjbhe second term of nine years’ seiyice, those who were approved 
by the commanding officers, and certainly non-commissioned officers, 
should be allowed to re-enlist for a further period of nine years, to 
complete twenty-one years’ service and obtam a pension. One of the 
inducements for the introduction of short semce in England was the 
(prospect of the abolition of ||ie pension-list, and no doubt it must 
be exceedingly provoking^to a Minister of War to see tbe large 
amoimt of money which has to he annually voted for non-effective 
ES^vioe. Still it does not 8(^m possible that in this coimtry we cen 
ex|t<^t te ohtian the services of men for twenty-one years, and Giem 
tbrow them 0 ^ without any provision fi>r the latter portioh of ,theuc; 
days. Such is not the case civil life; no Government olEBce, no 
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se^ee i# an Integral portio^ of the law of the land, are men after 
any long service dismissed from thq, ranks* without some proVisioa' 
heihg inade for them. This provision does not always take the forih 
of a money pensiong^but appointments in the post office, in the forests, 
in the telegraph department, and in the whole of the civil service of 
the State, are filled from the ranks of veteran non-commissioned 
officers or soldiers. 

Events have apparently justified these views, for at the present 
time it cannot be doubted that one reason of the difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing satisfactory recruits ibr our army in satisfactory numbers is the 
fact that numbers of men are wandering about the cbuntry as tramps 
who were only too willing to remain in the army, but have been dis¬ 
missed after five oh six years’ service, and are now unable to obtain 
the means of livelihood, having forgotten their trade while with the 
colours, and are crowding the casual wawds, especially in the southern 
counties of England, without clothes, without shoes, and, without 
food. What encouragement can there be for a young man from a 
Hampshire village t<5 enlist,•when he sees almost daily men who have 
been soldiers, and have been dismissed from the colours for no fault 
and would still be willing to serve, begging for crusts of bread, in a 
state of abject destitution and misery ? 

It would appear very desirable that before further attempts are 
made to consider the details of our military system, some broad prin¬ 
ciples should be arrived at on which the forces required for the pur¬ 
poses of the country should be fixed ; and, if possible, some finality 
should be given to this decision. If we could once settle what the 
functions of the army are to he, what force should be maintained in 
India, in the Colonies, and at our naval coaling stations, what depots 
should be maintained, what reserves created, and what troops should 
always he available at home, how to obtaiu the number of men 
to fulfil our requirements would be merely a question of money. 
It seems, indeed, extraordinary fhat some substantial system of mili¬ 
tary organisation has not alrefe^y been adopted in, this countrf. In 
"no country in the world is there such a military feeling as in Eng¬ 
land. Few countries could*maintain -such a large voluntary army aS 
is maintained by us, ev^ in the teeth of the Indian climate and 
Colonial service, as well as a gseat foxce of militia, volunteers, and 
yaomanry. When we consider the lai^ n^jmber of armed men who 
by their own free will are borne on the mnster-rolls, it must be seen 
that the military spirit of the ^country at large is magnificent. Yet 
this large mimb« of men is certainly not anything like sufficient, 
Ubder itB present organisation, to perform the work wMch in a few 
derittjmded of it; 
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t , T 3^ yt^ exai.ixiiB6 tli« m^e papei’r retufus of the 
theiBritish Crown we find them, if not indeed formidable^^ ttt 
eminently respectablev regular army, on .an average of the iMt 

ten years, presents a round total of 19(J,000 men. The army reserve 
is now about 30,000 stroug, and the milftia 140,000, of whom some 
25,000 are in the militia reserve; and there are also about 180^000 
enrolled volunteers. Thus we hold over half a million of men armed 

* o 

for the defence of^the Empire. 

But if we analyse the actual combatant strength, and the distri¬ 
bution of this force, the result is by no means so satisfactory. Of the 
19d,000 regulars more than 92,000 are abroad, 24,000 are recruits 
of less than one year’s service; thus the effective strength at home of 
trained regular soifdiers is reduced to about 70,000. The army 
reserve has answered well when lately called upon, but allowing for 
sickness and casualties it can hardly be reckoned at more than 
25,000. Of the militia 28,000 men are deficient from the paper 
strength, and this branch is thereby reduced to 110,000. Of these, 
25,000 arfe in the militia rf^servei, and nearly 16,000 are annually 
absent from training, thus reducing the force to 69,000, and of these 
25,000 are undrilled recruits, so that the whole available militia 
strength is only about 45,000 men, and these' are not thoroughly 
trained soldiers. 

This shows that even if the regular troops and the army reserve 
could all be placed in the first line, that lin^ would only consist of 
95,000 men, and with the available militia and militia reserve in the 
second line, that line would only consist of .60,000 men. If war broke 
out, our first care must be to complete the garrisons of our foreign for¬ 
tresses and of our coaling stations, which at the present time are most 
inadequately furnished with troops. The fortresses of Malta, Gibraltar, 
Aden, and Bermuda, would require at least 20,000 men. The coaling 
stations, exclusive of India, would require at least 10,000. India, in 
time of trouble, might ask at least for a reinforcement of 10,000 
men. So that of our total effective strength of 155,000, 40,000 
would be at once required for foreign service. It would be rash to 
presume, after allowing for sickness," emigration, and absentee, that we 
oould*hold eflScient in this country 1*00,000*^ men for active warfare. 
As the militia are ncrt liable to serve abroad, the 40,000 men for 
foreign service must be found from the regular army and the reserve; 
and when they had been forwarded to their destination, we should he 
left with but 55,000 regular troops to furnish the garrisons at home 
and find a field, force. Of th#e at least 5,000 would be required for 
4each of the fortresses « Plymouth, ‘Portsmouth, Dover; at least 
10,000 for the coasts o:? Great Britain and Ireland; so Giat we must 
be left with no more t$ian ^,006 re^ar trdops to defend the roads 
to the metrc|>oiis or strike, a blow enemy. Ind^, pnr 

impe^ecb organiB^tipn, WQtdd ^ moment 
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^1y ia fieldexact strengtlt of one German 
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Nor is .this tbe woaat>» Evea t^is small fo^ of 30,000 would ta^ 
weeks to mobilise. We have ub plan for obtaining horses, no transport 
worthy of the name, no amiiinniiion coluinns, a mere tiny pontoon 
^rain, no organised hospital trains, an^ no prepared siege-train. The 
militia are very partially trained. The vt^unteers are not equipped 
so as to be able to take the field for^ twenty-four boars, and even if 
they were thoroughly efficient, neither they nor the militia have 
either cavalry or field artillery to accompany them. Thus our grand 
paper total of half a million of men must dwindle, under the pres¬ 
sure of the imminence of actual war, down to a real strength of 
30,000 soldiers, unprovided and unprepared for w^r. 

If we had always ready at Aldershot a corps of.^0,000 men, of 
trained soldiers fully mobilised to take the field at a few days’ notice, 
our case would not be so bad. Such a force could speedily send 
away troops fit to conduct a South African campaign* without dis¬ 
grace, or if we were attacked at, lioidl;, could gain for tis time to 
mobilise other troops. The cost of the maintenance of such a corps 
would be very small in comparison with the risk to which ite absence 
exposes us. Not that those yho deeply consider and carefully weigh 
our country’s needs, and the firm security of our fatherland, should 
be content with such a force alone. Defensive war is always very 
dangerous. The fencer who ever guards, without making a thrust 
in return, must have his guard broken down in time. So it is with 
nations. A country to bjj really secure must be able to carty war 
into its enemy’s country. In 1870 Berlin was not covered or 
defended on the banks of the Elbe but on the hills of Alsace. If we 
are to be secure we must not even be satisfied if we have an organi¬ 
sation which may allow us to fight a battle on the downs of Hamp¬ 
shire or the rolling hills of Surrey. 

That there is a great military spirit alive in this country is 
evident from the large numbers of our voluntary forces. If these 
500,000 men were all efficient, if they were all ready to go anywhere 
and do anything, we should have a force of at least fifteen coiqjs 
d’armSe, which would be a pot^irt factor in any European war. • But 
these men are not efficient nor ready. It is tilear that of all this 
great host only about 30,00y men could be placed in the field after, 
several weeks of preparation. Some Scharnhorst or Von Boon is 
needed to breathe life into the -dead bones of our military organisa¬ 
tion. * , 

Nor is the number of men that we can place in the field on short 
notice merely an interesting speculative problem. The fortunes, the 
happinese. of all of us, of our , wives" and;, our fshildren, depend upon 

powers of defence. I yield to np man in earnest desire for quiet, 
%,WUili|j^for tihe spread of peace and goodwill among' natioius. 1 also 



our Wgkjrs and mmdeieza reclaimadi. 

^dacie ^lid asioranpe that BiU Sikes.an4 Ms: jaaao6iattSv^a^>al^^ 
i^bandon tbe jemmy for the trowe} rmd'" exchange the 
loomy I do not. intend te give up bars to, my doora nor hoita to my 
windows, nor jain in an agitation for the abolition of the poiide^ 
although their maintenance entails upon me a certain oontributiou to 
the local rates. The same motives prompt my views as a citizen and 
as a householder. I would gladly see all necessity for armies dis- 
r®pear,. hut until they do so I cannot conceal from myself that I live 
in h country peculiarly open to attack and invasion, and must be 
ever anxious that our means for resisting attack and invasion may 
be adequate. 

, I cannot fail to see, as any man who will look into the matter 
.must see, that London is an open town, that Woolwich is our 
..only arsenal, that our army is unfit for the duties expected of it, 
nnd that if an invader could land even two corps d’arm^e on our 
^Southern or eastern shores, a fisw farced marches must place him in a 
favourable position to put the Bank of England under an embargo, to 
set in a Idaze the vast forest of shipping that lies below London 
Bridge, to seize Woolwich and forbid any manufacture of arms or 
equipment, and to dictate any terms of peace that might seem suitable 
to him. 

Surely this is not a position in which a country that aspires to be 
'great, that considers itself to be great, should be content to remain. 
I grant that to land unexpectedly two corps d’annee on the English 
coast would be a matter of great difficulty, but it is not impossible. 
The troops, once landed, could supply themselves from the country, 
which there would be no time to lay waste, and need carry nothing 
but their ammunition with them. The risk would be serious, but 
'■the results of success would be enormous, and for such a splendid 
.prize a heavy, stake might justly be played. A filibustering expedi¬ 
tion through Sussex or Essex, past Chelmsford or Beigate to St. 
Hamm's and Cheapside, would be* much more glorious and far more 
lucrative than an occupation of Tunis or a descent on Tamatave. 
’Wbab would be the resujlt to England jaf the success of such an enter¬ 
prise? Would not thb ransom of London be calculated on the most 
;Uberal and exhaustive scale ? The cessipn of our fleet, the abolition 
of our army, the yielding up of our Mediterranean fortresses, and the 
severance of our Colonies might all be demanded, and perforce yielded, 
w;ere the capital "Of the country, the seat of the Government^ the 
brmking house of our wealth, and the mainspring of the Empire, but 
fca a few short hours in tiie power df an enemy who extorted to 
terms under a threat df fire and bombardment, with his 
at Palace and his siege train in Hyde Park. 

.. . garelj it is. not too muoli to expend from the responsito 




■ qataBtrpphe. should be as impos¬ 

sible iw bisiuuo "foxe^ht con make it. It is not much to alk that 
the pf otir armed foroos should be made 

workmanlike, that LonSton and Woolmch should 
be girdled with fcH'ts so to make them* secure against a cotbp de 
mam,, that the garrisons of our coaling stations should be maintained 
of effective strength, that the militia should be truly a reserve, and 
not merely a paper auxiliary of the army, that the volunteers should 
be serviceable garrison troops for home defence, and that one corps 
should be always held on a war footing at Ald^shot, ready to take 
the field at a few days’ notice. 

Careless and indifferent, we Englishmen have dallied long enough 
with the mighty problem of our national sedUrity. We alone of 
European nations appear blind to the fact that railways and telegraphs 
have entirely revolutionised the progress of military events. Wars 
tend to be more and more sudden in their outbreak, more and more 
rapid in their incidents, and those who are not fordarmed become 
every day more liable to be ignomil!i,iously surprised ahd abjectly 
laid low. 

H. M.* Hozibr. 





4 LEAF FROM THE REAL LIFE OF 
LORD BYROm 


I 

1 SAVE placed Mr. Jeaffireson’s biography at the foot of this article^ 
but I have no intention of reviewing Mr. Jeaflfresog. He claims to 
have given us for the first time ‘ the real Byron ’ in distinction from 
his predecessors, and so far as I .'im concerned I have no desire to dis¬ 
pute his pretensions. His work indeed resembles a description of 
Vesuvius written by sqme one who did not know that Vesuvius was a 
volcano. But 1 will let that pass. 1 will assume^ that, until further 
materials are published, this book is to be'the standard authority on 
Byron’s character. The critics appear to acquiesce, and from the critics 
th^e is no appeal. But for this reason I must draw the attention 
both pf himself and his readers to certain points on which he is ab¬ 
solutely wrong, that they may be corrected in a future edition. Mr. 
Jeafiresdn professes to unfold to us the exact* relation between Byron 
and the mother of Allegra, and the conduct of the Shelleys in connec¬ 
tion with that lady. He draws special attention to the superiority of 
his information on this particular subject. Shelley’s character is of 
as much importance to us as Byron’s, and it is necessary to examine 
what he says about it. 

‘The poet’s biographers,’ says Mr. Jeaffreson, ‘have hitherto been 
strangely and suspiciously reticent about the charming girl who gave 
Byron his natural daughter.’ He tells^us correctly who she was^ and 
how she described herself. ‘ Jane Cle^ont, the clever and brilliant 
dai^hter of William* Grqfiwin’s second wife, had no liking either for 
her Christian name or her surname. Dropping Jane, either because 
it Ws Christian or unromantic, she cut the* second syllable from her 
surname, and adapting the first syllable^of it*to her sense of the fit¬ 
ness of things, called herself Claire.’ ^ 

T'his Jane Clermont, being the child of Godwin’s wife, became 
afitpr her mother’s marriage part of Godwin’s family, and was brot^ht 
up lny the side of Godwin’s own daughter Mary, whose motber wal 

* 27b real l^d JBytvn .• iVew Vtemi of the JPoei't lAfe. By Jolm Cordy JFmfbeioa. 
LondaD,viS63. 
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aad^ who ffterwai^a becaana lifn. Shallej. Mr. 
eay that, ^thoiigh they were not blood rations, 
*ibei$ waa the fullest confi4^6o between these young girls of the 
same hotne. Their mutuaTaffeotlon glowed with the impetuoraty of 
girliidi romance.* As thfs supposed affection is made the basis of a 
hypothesis, which to some persons will seem not .creditable to the 
l^elleys, my first duty is to show that no such affection existed, and 
that, so far &om the fullest confidence existing between Jane Clermont 
and Mary Shelley, there was a marked absence of it. 

A word to begin with about Shelley’s connection with the God¬ 
wins. Shelley, as everyone knows, was married first to a Brdinpton 
school girl—Harriet Westbrooke. They were little more than chil¬ 
dren ; he nineteen, she sixteen. At the efid of two years they 
separated. The exact cause is not known, and perhaps never will be 
known, as Shelley was not careful to justify himself at the expense of 
othei^. He continued for many months after the separation on the 
most friendly terms with her; wiote to her, visited‘her, spoke to her 
and of her with regard and eveu ten\|erness, though determined never 
again to live with her as his wife. She then sank into abandoned 
habits, and destroyed herself in December lrfil6. Her death under 
such shocking circumstances affected Shelley most painfully. It 
would have been surprising if it had not. But he did not blame him¬ 
self, nor did the family lawyers blame him, who knew the facts of the 
story. * 

Shelley’s conduct would have been less open to suspicion had he 
waited for his wife’s d^th to form anotlier connection. Bul^the sepa¬ 
ration from Harriet Westbrooke and his flight with Mary Godwin, 
though one had no relation to the other, and though he would never, 
under any circumstances, have taken Harriet Westbrooke back to him 
—yet remain bound together in the world’s mind, and always will 
remain. The story is a very simple one. Alone, cast adrift by his 
own relations, ‘ in disgrace with fortune and men’s gyes,* he met the 
daughter of Mary Wollstonecraft. He fell passionately in love with 
her, and she with him. Though she had been bred up to regard love 
as the essential part of marriage, shO was a perfectly pure innocent 
woman. She believed that^as long as Shelley’s wife was alive a union 
with him was impossible, and a letter of hew survives, written at the 
beginning of July 1814, ya which she told him that, though she cqpld 
hot be his, she would never belong to another. At the end of the 
same month they ran away together, to Switzerland, contented with a 
pledge to be true to each other while life lasted. They were both 
very young. Shelley was still but twenty-two, she not yet seventeen. 
^If th^ had been older they would perhaps have felt more strongly 
•^e oMigatioh of social rules, and the siif of acting on emotional 
tbeoriea of liberty. But they were both enthusiasts. Shelley was a 
/evolutiomst:; Mary Godwin had inherited her mother’s character, 
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'i^imd so far Mr. JeaiTresonii is^ ia saving that sbe waa liforj’s 
ooxsfidant^but she soon ceased td be so, and the desire to escape 
Jcom her own mother, whom she detested, had as much to do with 
Jane’s going away^with them as sympathy, with the daughter of Mary 
WoUstonecraft. She was clever, witty, spiteful, ambitious, professing 
a latitude in matters of morality wMch scandalised Shelley himself. 
In Uie* unpublished journal of the two Shelleys is recorded one im¬ 
pression which she left on them. 

« , 

October 7,1814.—Jsoe states her conception of tlic sublime—community of 
Women. , * 


On thdir return to England in the winter, Jan^, tq the distress of 
both', refused to leave them and go home. 

Mrs. Shelley writes;— e ' 

March 11, 1816.—^Talk about Olaire’s going away. Nothing settled. I fear 
it is hopeless 5 *^ ehe will not go to Skinner Street.® Thus our house, I see plainly, 
is the only remaining place—^what is to he done ? , 

Feeling herself so unwelcome, she left the Shelleys in May, and 
went to live alone in a lodging. Mrs. Shelley iptes; ‘ Claire goes. 
I begin a new journal with our regeneration.’ Jane herself was as 
glad to be gone as the Shelleys to lose her. From her solitary cottage 
she wrote'on the 15th of May to Fanny Godwfti;— 

1 am perfectly happy. After so much discontent, such violent scenes, such a 
turmoil of passion and hatred, you will hardly believe how enraptured I am with 
this dear quiet little spot. 1 am as happy when I go to bed as when I rise. I ain 
never disappointed, for I Imow the extent of my pleasures. 


When the Sbplleys afterwards were looking for a house to live in, 
Mary Shelley wiates: * Give me a garden and aJbamtm ’ Claire, and I 
wUl thank my love for many favours.” 

So much for ^mutual affection glowing with the impetuosity of 
girHih romance.’ . * , ‘ 

But now for the castte in the air which Mr. Jeaffresou builds on 


thijiassumptibn of his. , 

In the interval when Jane Clermont was living apart from the 
Shdleys she made the acquaintmice of Lord Byron. The how or when 
oashot be emctly known, but the time coincides nearly with th^t of 


from his wife. Byrcm was piurt manager of l^niry 
Theatre axld it is supposed that she caUeni on him to offer ^helc 
iereibesvas an actress; Thb introduction led to an intimacy of ia ^oser 
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to havemad^loi^ oit 9 !^oa& 
ir^g oiitlieraiQtionpf * tlie su^bJioie-^ - ^ is pOf^ble* 

of Bf m:^>axul ; 

4b«t?^ 8^^ the'aotion -^at sbe herself fill 

podMon vith Byron—a wife in ifil hut the uame-r-as her connection 
was occupying with Shelley. Any way, she caught Byron’s passing 
fancy, became his mistress, and eventually mother of Allegra. 7^ 
liaison began early in the spring of 1816, and Mr. Jeafireson insists 
that Shelleys must have been aware of it, and have encouraged 
it. It happens that a letter of Jane Clermont survives in which she 
says that Mary Godwin had not the faintest suspicion of her intimacy 
with Byron, and that she had the utmost dread of her discovering it. 
It is due to Mr. Jeaffreson to say that he had not seen this letter; 
but he had before him the clear, and in this respect correct, account 
given by preirious writers. He has chosen to deviatef^ from this, 
relying on his notion of probabilities, and he must take the 'conse¬ 
quences. . ^ \ 

Let us hear what IVIr. Jeaffreson says :— 


It being certain that the fleeting passion had ite birth and 'final triumph in 
London, it is inconceivable that it was withheld by Claire from Mary. The only 
motive a girl in Claire’s position could have for holding her passion from the know¬ 
ledge of her sister wotdd be motives of shame and delicacy. Such motives caimot 
be supposed to have wfluenced Jane Clermont in her intercourse with her aster by 
affinity—the wife of a man to whom she was not married, the mother of a chiM who 
in the law’s eye wjis no one’s child. Claire saw no sin in her passion for Byron, no 
reason why she should blush to avow it. . . . Prudence might have determined her 
to be silent to the world about so innocent a passion, but would not have required 
her to be silent to her closest female friend, her sister, who was already loving 
Shelley and living with lum, precisely as she herself was loving and hoping to live 
with Byron. Is it to he imagined . . . that Mary, to whom the affiur must have 
been peculiarly acceptable from its close resemblance to her own affair of the heart, 
was leas liberal of approving words and cordial wishes P Is it conceivable that on 
th'is subject alone, the topic which must have made Claire bubble over with sisterly 
communicativeness, there was a reserve in the mutual confldeqce that was otherwise 
so perfect ? . . . , 

Whilst it is impossible to believe that Mary was excluded from Claire's confidence 
on tins most interesting^and absorbing subject, it is difficult to imagine it a matter 
on which Mary gave no conftdAice, or only a, half-confidence, to h«r own poet. 
Why should she have withheld from him anythingfsof a matter that would appear 
to hW alike innocent, reasonable, and advantageous both to Claire and Byron,* an ar*- 
rangement that would afford him the agreeable feeling that his own way of cfeahng 
with the gentler sex, haring been already imitated by the most popular poet of his 
l^ention, would soon he imiChled by other persona of supreme sensibility and 
4nMghtfflnnant P The thing be approved for himself was no thing for Shelley to 
disfl^prpve in Byron’s case. The course which was virtuous-for Maij eould not 
strike Wm W vieiQi;^ f^ True, that he and Byron were widely, dif- 

thM was calm end steadfast^ purpose, Byron was paaripnate 

ehd VdlaiBe almost on principle. But as he never saw Byron till they mat,at 
OenetW, Shelley inay well have been altogether unaware of this dif^nce while 
tbe two pirties were journeying together to their place of meetixig. True also that ^ 
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in pa^sd appearaoce. Xtoft the dlSeren^ may have es(»p^ t|be 
|isiii^i|iiiKaer^ a^ mystic, w1io l||red more in'the clbiiiis than oh the eaiHih’s 

SUNtfhh^ :|^dve^ systems (and tjjie younger poet’s view marriage was part’ of 
a ig^tem of m^ commended for acceptance to umvenal human nature) may not' 
Its ido^y considerate for the pecnlitiiities of individual. Oertainly no injustice is 
4^e to SheDey hy the su^stion that he went to Geneva with a clear Imowledge 
of Giaire’s passion for Byron, and of her expectation of meeting him there. He woudd 
'have seen nothing to disapprove in^an arrangement for Glairs to live with h» 
a^irer, even as he was himself living with her sister by affinity. 

Thus Mr. Jeaffreson settles everything to his own satisfaction; 
and we have positive evidence that he is totally wrong. So far as the 
&et is concerned his mistake is comparatively innocent; but it is 
hard to say whether he is more incorrect in his statements or insult¬ 
ing to the Shelleys in his arguments. There is but one thing accu¬ 
rately stated in all that he says upon the subject—that the meeting 
of the Shelleys with Byron at Geneva was not accidental. Byron, 
after his quarrel with Lady Byron, went abroad in April 1816, and 
passed through Switzerland on liis way to Italy. Jane (Clermont 
knew where he was going, though the Shelleys did not; and Shelley 
having nothing at that time to keep him in England, and much 
to make him wish to leave it, Jane Clermont (I have it under 
heir own band, though I must not quote her words) persuaded 
Shelley to go again to Geneva with Mary, and to take her with 
them. It is perfectly certain, therefore, that the Shelleys had 
no expectation of meeting Byron on this occasion, and Mr. Jeaffre- 
son is as absolutely mistaken. He admits, indeed, that he has no 
direct proof; but this makes his case the worse. If he had been 
certain of his facts he might have produced his theory to explain 
them; but, as the case stands, he creates facts which had no existence 
hy attributing motives to the Shelleys which, had they been real, 
woold have been little less than infamous. Shelley, however free his 
theories, was a person on whose imagination a licentious image had 
never left a stain., He regarded himself as bound to Mary Godwin 
by a tie so strong that no law, divine* or human, could enhance its 
obligation—a tie which, to a temperament like hie, was the more 
sacred because it rested for the time only .upon honom: and afifection. 
’ He was under a contract to give her a legal right to his name if ever 
he had an opportunity to do so ; and Mr. Jeaifreson supposes that he 
would r^rd the seduction of a near connection, who had lived under 
hu own roof, and for whom the world and, her relations would hold 
him responsible, by a notorious libertine like Byron, as lifting her into 
a situation analogous to that in which he had himself placed Mary 
Godwm. Byron, whose separation from hia wife was, for all that any 
one tiien knew, a passing quarrel, was as little likely to remain iaith- 
M to eSaire as to any one of the other hundred women on whom he 
had bestowed his fickle fiivours. So far from Claire’s position being 
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it piu^ liavci e^ip^tfed ^dl^rntbet 

|M^ of it. It pToyok«^ (as Shelley knew that it wc^d 

and must provoke)ithe most malignant pbs^ations; and if it eonld 

hayeheen sho^ that be jiad even tacitly approved of Jane Clermont’s 

Uai^on, be would have made bis position with the English world 

and his own relations a thousand times more difficult than it was. 

* 

Neither he nor Mary could entertain the slightest hope that the con* 
nection would be permanent. Claire they knew to be a passionate 
headstrong girl, difficult to live with even for them, and holding wild 
notions about the community of women. How could such a person « 
hope to secure the constancy of Byron? Shelley,Mr. Jeaffreson says, 
did not know Byron. If so, he was the only person in England that 
was ignorant. Byrop’s reputation in such matters was sufficiently 
notorious, and was even worse than he deserved. •.Claire knew better 
than this eagerly confident writer how the Shelleys would^ feel about 
conduct as injurious to them as to herself. During the four months 
which they and Byron spent at Cbamounix she Hoes not seem to 
have given them the slightest h&t of the position*in which she 
stood. Byron resided at a villa near the lake, the Shelleys at a 
cottage ten minutes’ walk from it. They nlet constantly, read toge¬ 
ther, went on the waten together. English tourists may have made 
impertinent remarks, for it was known that the Shelleys were not 
legally married, and Byron was a world’s wonder for imagined wicked¬ 
ness. But Shelle/’s diary remains to show how innocently they were 
occupied. Their studies were Curtius and Pliny, Tacitus and Plu¬ 
tarch. If Cl aire eves visited Byron’s house it was in Shelley’s com¬ 
pany. Byron paid her no attentions which could attract suspicion; 
he was probably already tired of her. Nor could she easily have been 
alone with him, even for the shortest interval. 

When the four months were over, however, her condition made 
explanation necessary. The Shelleys instantly returned with her to 
England, where, in the following January, in the stsictest secrecy, she 
produced the unfortunate child who is known as All%gni. 

The Godwins were kept in ignorance. No hint of what had 
happened was allowed to risath them; but Mrs. Godwin’s temper 
was detestable, and it was* ifow more than ever impossible €or Claire 
to live in her father’s house. The Shellhys, who had disliked her 
before, could not have been more favomrably disposed towards he% but 
they pitied her mis^rtunes and allowed her to continue to reside 
with them. Byron took sq interest in the child, but none in the 
mother of it. Her he looked on as an inconvenient person who 
fancied that she had claims on him, and tormented him with letters. 
AUegra was brought up in Mrs. Shelley’s nursery. Harriet Westbrooke 
coming to an end in December 1816, Shelley and Mary went through 
the fonn of legal marriage. They had two children of their own; 
AUegra vms Represented to be the daughter of a relation who hsul 



W^lnalsj^' seryaiits; be&atae curious, and they feared ihiiit i#^e!be 
; longer isith thi^^the secret urould (be, diseovi^; 

given into her father’s custody, and-Byron 
to receive her. For a lime they were uncertain 
how te send her to Italy, but this was got over by their going to Itidy 
themselves in March 1818, and taking Allegra with them as &r as 
Milan. B^on was at Venice. She was put in charge of a Swiss 
nurse named Elise, in whom Mrs. Shelley had confidence, and was by 
her conducted to Byron’s palace, where for a little while she remained. 
But it Avas the period of his wildest disorders; for he had extricated 
himttelf from the Venetian courtesans only to exchange them for 
armther man’s wife. His house was no proper home for his child, 
and he determined^<rightly enough perhaps, that she should be edu* 
cated in a respectable convent. 

This scheme did not please Claire. She, too, had come to Italy 
with the Shelley^. She hoped perhaps that Allegra would be the 
means of reuniting her with Byton and to send her daught^to 
a convent looked as if Byron himself had no such intention. She 
wrote to him cgain and‘again reproachfully—at any rate, tediously. 
Nothing is so unwelcome as an old lover at an inconvenient time. 
He was eager to believe any harm which he could hear of Claire as 
a justification to himself for his own neglect of her. And now we 
come to our second change against Mr. Jeaffresont; Byron’s ofifenee 
will he found greater than his; but his biographer ought not to have 
repeated a scandalous story, and accepted part of it as true, for 
whidi he had no tolerable evidence, and which can be shown to be as 
false as the Shelleys’ encouragement of the original intrigue. 

Mr. Jeaffreson must again speak for himself:— 


On one point Claire gained a promise from Byron. Incapable in her nineteenth 
year of regarding the parental obligations from the high philosophic point of view 
which pombJy enabled her, before she was twenty-four years old to commit with a 
l^ht heart and ea^ conecience a second child to a Foundling Hospital, Claire 
entreated Byron that her firstborn offspnng should he roared rinder the personal 
etUTeillaDce of the one or other of its parentj?, or both of them. . . . 

iPssdon, sarcasm, pathos, entreaty, were dll ’in vain. ^ The father was unyield- 
iiigf die might as well oiFercd hef sepplications to a block of stone; 

the justification of hie phstinaoy being his belief that Claire had no strong affection 
for her offspring^ Of anyone but herself, (that site) had planted one of her children 
in a^Fomdling, was at that very time living in corunihinage with Shelley, under 
Shelley's roof,-vaein iaat an equally shameless and snucy actress in the whole 
afiuir.. ,* 

^ i To Olftire (Mr. Jeaffreson Bays at a.later point in his /book) he appears to have 
h^,u 0 julenting to the last. Though he was comfielled to acquit Kelley of .tbov 
ioj^^ruU^^ferred to in a previous chapter, beseems to have remained under the 
iiUpra^pn diat Jane Clermont Jbad given birth to a second child. . . , This uU- 
fCayourahle opinion of Claire is not to be lost sight of when Byron is judg^ iPf his 
uegleot of the nK^er at the ticse of the duld% death, aud las ouusslpn to 
pfcwisioU in his W'iU ibr tlie woman whom he had injipredlgrwvouplyi: . 


But the elfeet of th«K3 paaai^^ it 
leave «&^i^ that Jane OlefiDoat had aeeooad ehikti and that 

tt ^was dii^w)8ed^o^^^ supposed. The belief is alleged at aa 

ez]daaation of eouduct which would have been otherwise indefensible. 
Therefore Mr. Jeafireson assuThes ^hat there was real ^und for it, 
since a belief taken up without ground,would be no defence at aU. 
Nor does the acquittal of Shelley from direct guilt in the matter go 
for very much. Jane Clermont was living under Shelley’s roof when 
this supposed child was produced, if it was produced at all. Byron 
knew how the world had talked about Shelley, and how it ^iras in¬ 
clined to talk. Such a child must have been the offspring of s^e 
scandalous intrigue or, other carried on undef Shelley’s eye. If he 
who professed to be a friend of Shelley’s believed this, those who 
still think ill of Shelley may hold themselves completely entitled 
to believe it also. 

Mr. Jeaffreson gives no authorities. To refer td evidence would 
interfere with his mode of writing, he habitually dispenses with 
it. So far as I can I will supply the deficiency. In the British 
Museum {Egerton MSS. 2332, fol. 5) there id a letter from Claire to 
Lord Byron, written fronj, Florence on the 21st of March, 1821, She 
had left the Shelleys at that time, and had taken a situation in a 
German family. 

This letter Mr. tTeafireson has certainly seen, since he expands it 
into several of his own pages. The original is better than the para¬ 
phrase, and the reader may be interested in seeing sometbing of 
Claire’s own writing. 

I have just received the letter which announces the puttinf^ AUegi-ainto a con¬ 
vent. Before I quitted Geneva you promised me—verbally, it is true—that my child, 
■whate'\'er its sex, should never he away from one of its patents. This promise 
originated in my being afflicted at your idea of placing it under the protection of 
Mrs. Leigh. This promise is violated, not only slightly, hut ip a mode and by a 
conduct most intolerable to my feeling of love for Allegra, It has been my desire 
and my practice to interfere with you as little as possible; hut were I silent now, 
you would adopt this as an argument against me at some future i)eriod. I there¬ 
fore represent to you tha^ the putting Allegra, at her years, into a convent, away 
from any relation, is to me a setious and deep affliction., Since you first gave the 
hint of your desire, I have been at some pains to enquire into their system, and I 
find that the state of the chil^en is notlilng less than miserable. I see no r^pson 
to believe that convents are better regulated at llavenna, a secondary, out-of-the- 
way town of tlie Roman States, than at Florence, the'capital of Tuscany, Every 
traveller and writer upon Italy joins in condemning them, which would he alone 
Suffiment testknony, without adverting to the state of ignorance and profligacy of 
the Italian women, all pupils of convents. They are had wives, most unnatural 
mothers ; licentious and iguprantf they are the dishonour and unhappiness of society. 
This then, with every advantagenn your power, of jvealth, of friends, is the educa- 
tiem you have chosen for your daughter. This step will procure to you an in¬ 
numerable addition of enemies and of blame, for it cannot be regarded but in one 
Bgbt by the tirtuous, of whatever sect or denomination. Allegra's misfortune, in 



^ . . ft life of ^onmos degTadi^^ 

pnlvftd of tlife ftdTftBtftgftS whiftlt the Iraloiigi^ to the niost eitl%htened coiml^^ 
,l3w irOQ^ enti^ to, end of the protection and feieodehlp of her pftrente* friendft 

;v^Wft.:ftftira^al to the ^rellheing of ,41 Child in her*de 8 olate ettoation), hy the adoption 
m ft an education hnowiL to he cohteniptiUe, will rie^ 

eeiw^ hy the world as a perfect Ihlfilment on your part of all the ceneures paesed" 
, iqwn you. How will Lady Byron—nevdr yet justified for her conduct towards you 
—he soothed, and rejoice in the honourable safety of herself and child, and all the 
worid be bolder to praise her prudence, my unhappy Allegra furnishing the con¬ 
demning evidence! I klone, misled by love to believe you good, trusted to you, 
and now I reap the feuits. 

I do not describe my feelings of sorrow that this is to be Allegra’s destiny, be- 
cimse I know what an excitement it would be to you to continue and if possible to 
augpient the burden. But I entreat you to retract this step, if not for her sake, at 
least for your own. Be^ a-ssured that no reasons can be found to justify this 
measure. If you doubt that passion may hinder my judging rightly about it, take 
the opinion of Mrs. J^oppner,—a lady every way worthy your attention. Her 
great knowledge of the world will ensure you the most safe and laudable conduct to 
be pursued'with regard to AUegrae education, and I feel so mijph confidence in her 
goodness and soured judgment that I should submit to her d(‘ci 8 ion with the 
greatest pleasure. I resigned Allegra to you that she might be benefited by advan¬ 
tages which X could not give her. j(t was* natural for me to expect that your 
dftughter would become an object of afiection, and would receive an education be- 
' coming the child of an English nobleman. Since, however, you are indijferent to 
her, or that the purity of your principles does not allow yog to cherish a natural 
child, I entreat you as an act of justice to allow flie following scheme to he put 
into execution, that Allegra may have the benefits her mother can procure to her. 

I propose to place her, at my own expense, in one of the very best English boarding 
schools, where, if she is deprived of the happiness of a home and paternal care, 
she at least would receive an English education, which would enable her, after many 
years of painful and unprotect^ childhood, to be benefited by the kindnaKs and 
aflfection of her parents’ friends. I will see her only so*^ often as they shall decide, 
because I hope to induce you by this sacrifice of myself to yield the child to proper 
hands. By adopting this plan you will save your credit and also the expense; and 
the anxiety of her safety and wellbeing need never trouble you; you will become as 
free as if you had no sueh tie. I entreat you earnestly not to he obdurate on this 
point; believe me, in putting Allegra into a convent, to ease yourself of the trouble, 
and to hurt me in my affection for her, you have done almost a greater injury to 
yourself than to mo or her. So blind is hatred. I liave already mentioned the evil 
to your reputation,*be 8 ides which, in separating her from you at this early age her 
attachment is weakened, and the difierence* of religion, added to the evil stories 
conberning you, will in a few years more completely alienate her from you. Such is 
the misw^Ie and unsatisfectory state produced bv tbiststep to all three. To none 
does it procure one atom*of advantage or pleasure. I add another femark upon 
this convent scheme—^if it is a place suited to Allegra, why need you pay a double 
peqiion to ensure her proper treatment and attention P This little fact coming 
from yourself says everything in condemnation of the plan. I know not how to 
addr^ you in terms fit to awaken acquiescence to the albove requests ; yet neither 
do J kiww why you shoifid doubt the wisdom *and propriety-of what I propose, 
seeing that I have never, with regard to Allegra, sought anything hut her adyafi-, 
tage> even at the price of total unhappiness to myself. ‘My heart,’ to use the words 
of an author, ♦ » rather wise because it loves much than because it knows muish/ 
and the great aflfection I feel*for her makes me to arrive at the kaowledgft ctf: 
what-iS her good, almost as it'were instinctively. I praiy you to sllovr youisdiP to- 
beadviBed on this point, and ! mention Mdme. Hoppner because sbe is fidencfiify 
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di^^ed toiirards you, and euabl^i! by her situation to judge fiurly what difference 
ousts tetween an Italian and English location. You would have had the letter 
much sooner, but I was absent at Florence when the letter from Bavenna arrived 
at Fisa; they, not willing to annoyime when on visit, kept it some rime, but as 
my stay became longer sent it to me. I beg you will address to Fisa as usual, to 
which city 1 retuni in another d^eek. I cannot say how ansiously I expect your 
answer; since 1 read the letter 1 have not Ifad a moment's content, fearing to irilow 
myself ease lest Allegra should be suffering from neglect. Xor can I be happy 
until some plan is decj^ded upon of a real advantage to her. 1 am desirous also of 
knowing how far Bagrea>cava is from Ravenna, and jf on the vea-coast; also whether 
Allegra is entered only for a short time, or for a fixed period. The answer to 
these questions is of the greatest importance to me. Again, I entreat you to yield, 
so that we may both bo easy about, her; 1 not sullering from anxiety a«d in¬ 
jury, nor you from the contention in your heart of hatred and pride, which my 
entreaties awaken. 1 know that expre-ssions of aflection and friendship only exas¬ 
perate you, yet I cannot Ijelp wishing you as much linppiiiess as you inflict 
unjust misery upon me. Then indeed you would be blessed., 

* Claiee, 

Florence: March 21 , 1821 . ^ 

• 

The Hoppners here mentioned were mutual friends both of Lord 
Eyron and of the Shelleys. Mr. Hpppner was Consul-Gieneral at 
Venice. Mrs. Hoppner had been at one time a correspondent of. 
Mary Shelley, and had professed a high regard for her. They became 
acquainted on the "Shelleys’ visit to Venice in 1819. They had 
written to one another at the beginning of the intimacy, and the 
Shelleys looked on the Hoppners as friends. 

Byron, who was S.t Ravenna when Claire’s letter reached him, 
forwarded it to Mr. Hoppner, and added in his own hand the follow¬ 
ing comment:— • 

Dear Hoppner,—The moral part; of this letter upon the Italians, SiC., comes 
with an excellent grace from llie writer rchen lidng ivith a man and his wife, and 
having planted a child in the Foundling, &c. AV'^ith regard to the rest of the letter 
you know as far as anyone how far it is, or is not, correct. 

‘ A man %nd his wife ’ can only mean the Shelleys. It is to 
them that Byron is clearly referring, and as clearly he jLs speaking of 
a subject on which Dr. Hoppner and he had already communicated. 
He is not giving information, ljuti he is referring to something which 
both he and his correspondent jenew of, and supposed to lie true, 

I will now turn, for light upon it, to the ^helleys’ incompletely- 
published correspondence. Mr. Jeaff'reson appears to have seen parts 
of this, and to have supplied what was wanting by his imagination. 
In the spring of 1820 Shelley ^expressed a regret that Byron felt and 
wrote so hairshly about the unfticky Jane. He assured him that she 
had no wish to be troublesopae. Her letters might be provoking; 
hut he should remember that she was but a woman, and that he 
ought not to resent her impatience. Byron, answered that she was 
an unreasonable violent person. He refused to write to her himself, 
or to alter the opinion which he had formed about her. Shelley did 
VoL. XIV.—No. 78. R 




iTti^oiu^ratiie; • He fltippdfied Glake’« ^jempei: had frooi 

toHiddry Hfe whieli she had led witfi him and Mai^, atid that chahga 
of scene and the new society which she was entering at Florence 
#oidd improve her spiritif. In August* 1821, four mouths after the 
date of the letter which »Byron had seit to Mr. Hoppner, Shdl^ 
went to Eavenna on a visit to Byron, and the day after his arrival 
wrote thus to his wife:— 


Lord Byron lias told me of a circumstance that shocked me exceedingly, 
because it exhibits a degree of desperate and wicked malice, for which I am at a 
loss to account. When I hear such things my patience and philosophy are put to 
a severe proof, whilst 1 refrain from seeking out some obscure hiding-place where 
the countenance of man may never meet me more. . . . It, seems that Elise, 
actuated either by some inconceivable malice for pur dismissing her, or bribed by 
my enemies, or making common cause with her l^ushand,** has persuaded the 
Hoppners of a story ^o monstrous and incredible tliat they must have been prone 
to believe any evil to have believed such assertions upon such evidence. Mr. 
Hoppner'^wrote to Lord Byron, to state this story us a reason why he declined any 
further communication with us, and why he advised him to do the 8.ame. Elise 
says that Claire was my misti'ess; that ^he was brought to bed; that 1 immediately 
tore the child from her and sent/it to .the Foundling Hospital. I quote Mr. 
Hoppner s words—and this is stated to have taken place in the winter after we 
Irft Este (Mi9-20). In .addition she says that both 1 and Claire treated you in 
the most shameful manner; that 1 neglected and heat you, and that Claire never 
let a day pass without ofiering you insults of tlie*mo8t violent kind, in which she . 
was abetted by me. 

As to what reviews and the world say I do not care a jot; but when persons 
who have known me are capable of conceiving of me, not that I have fallen into a 
great error—as would have been the living witli Claire as my mistress—but that 
I have committed such unutterable crimes as destroying or abandoning a chil(^ and 
that my*own I imagine my despair of good ! Imngihe how it is possible that one 
of so weak and sensitive a nature as mine can run the gauntlet further, through 
this hellish society of men. You sliould write to the Hoppners a letter re^jjting 
the charge, in case you believe, and know, and can prove it to be false—stating 
the grounds and proofs of your belief. ... If you will send this letter to me here 
I will forward it to the Hoppners. 

The last words are very touching. When persona, calling*%hem- 
selvea his friehds, could believe so monstrous a charge against him, 
poor Shelley despaired of struggling further with the world’s evil 
tongues, and conceived it possible that even l^is wife might have come 
to t^nk evil of hint} too.. * In case ydu*believe it to be false ’ implies 
that perhaps she migho believe it true. 

i Mrs. Shelley felt the indignation natural to a wife whose husband 
had been so shamefully traduced. Shelley bad told her that Byron, 
gave no credit to the story. She wrotd to Mrs, H^pner a letter full 
of dignity and b^uty; she sent it to Shelley, as he had desired^ t^at 
it might be forwarded by himself to Vdnice; and she told him * to 
thank Lord Byron for his kind unbelie(l’ 

I A certain Paolo, who had been writing threatening letters to 8hdQley, to extert 
money.. 




;Pifla: Aaguft. 10,1821, X 

Mj ^eur Mrs. HoppueTi^After a silence of nearly two years, I address you 
a^ain, and most /bitterly dd I regre^ the oocamon on which I now write. Pardon 
toe that X‘do not write in French. You understand English well, and I am too 
niach impressed to shackle m}«elf in a foreign labguoge. Even in my own my 
thoughts far outrun my pen, so that I can hardly form'my letters. I Write to 
defend him to whom I have the happiness to he united, whom I love and esteem 
beyond all Uving creatures, from the foulest calhmnies; and to you I write tliis 
who were so kind, and to Mr. Iloppner, to both of whom I'indulged the pleaEong 
idea that I had every reason to feel gratitude. This is indeed a painful task. 
Shelley is at present on a visit to Lord Byron at Havenua, and I received a letter 
from him to-day containing accounts that make my hand tremble so much tbat I 
can hardly hold the pen. It tells me that Elise wrote to you, relating the most 
hideous stories against him, and that you believed them. ,The other day 1 received 
a letter from Elise, entreating, with great professions of love, that I would send her 
money. •. 

Mrs. Shelley goes on to give a long account of Elise’s husband 
Paolo, who had tried to force money from Shelley, and had threatened 
to be the ruin of him if he did not send it. Elise had taVen no part 
in this, but had professed the greatest affection to Mrs. Shelley. 
She saw evidently that the story was an inventh)n of Paolo’w, but she 
had not believed Eli^se wicked enough to join him in his plana. She 
then continues :— * 

But now I come to the acciisations, and I must summon all my courage while 
I transcribe them, for te^rs will force, their way, ojid how can it Ije otherwise ? 
You know Shelley. You saw his face, and could you believe them ?—^believe 
them only on the testimony of a gii'l w'hom you despised ? I had hoped that such 
a thiffg was impossible, and ^hat, although strangers might believe the calumnies 
that this man propagated, none who had ever seen my husband coidd for a moment 
credit them. He says Olairo was Shelley’s mistress—that—upon my word X 
Bolenidly assure you that I cannot write the, words. I send you a part of Shelley's 
letter, that you may see what I am now about to refute ; hut I had rather die than 
copy anything so vilely, so wickedly false, so beyond imagination fiendish. 

But that you should believe it! , That my beloved Shelley should stand thus 
slandere^ in yoiff minds—he, the gentlest, the most humane of creatures—is more 
painful to me—oh far more.painful—than words can express. Ne^pd I say that the 
union between my husband and ‘Inyself.has never been disturbed ? Love caused 
our first imprudence; love wliieh improved by esteem, a perfect trust one in the 
other, a confidence and aifection whiffh, Visited as wo have been by severe calami¬ 
ties (have we not lost two children*^); has increased ^aily, and knows no bounds. I 
will add that Claire has been separated from us for abgut a year. Slie lives witli 
a respectable German family at P'lorence. The reasons for this were obvious. Her 
connection with us made her \nanifest as the Miss Clermont, the mother 9f. 
AUegra. Besides we live m^h alone. She enters much into society there; and^ 
solely occupied with the idea of the*«^elfare of her child, she wished to appear such 
that she may not be bought in after times to bo unworthy of fulfilling the mater- 
nid duties. You ought to have pays^ before you tried to convince the father of 
her child of such unheard of atrocities on her ® part. If his generosily and know- 


• * His ’ in the copy before me, which is nonsense; though perhaps Mrs. Shelley, 
in ber excitement, wrote it so. She evidently means Claire. 
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.l 0 (|g 9 of wwid had not made, him reject jiie alahder wili the li^e^e if 
detKori^ed, what irretrievable miechief ydu would have occasioned herl Those 
who know me will believe my simple word. It is not long ago that my father 
said) in a letter to me, that be^had never known me utter a falsehood; but yoii— 
easy as you have been to credit evil you may be more deaf to trath-<^to you I 
swear by all that 1 hold sacred in Heaven and^arth, by a vow which I should 
die to write if 1 affirmed a falsehood,—4 swear by the life of my child—^my blessed, 
beloved child—that I know the accusation to be false. 

But I have said enough to coavince you—and are you not convinced ? Bepair, 
I conjure you, the evH you have done, by retracting your confidence in one so vile 
as Elise, and by writing to me that you raject as false every circumstance of her 
infamous tale. You were kind to us, and I will never forget it. Now I require 
justice. You must believe me, and do me—I solemnly entj-eat you—the justice to 
confess that you do so. 

MaUT W. SnELLET. 

r 

I send this letter to Shelley at Bavenna, that *iie may see it; for though I 
ought, the subject too odious to me to copy it. I wish also that Ijord Byron 
should s^e it. He gave no credit to the tale; but it is well that he should see 
how entirely fabulous it is. * 

C 

Lord Byron’s ‘ generosity and knowledge of the world ’ had not been 
quite as active as Mrs. Shelley thought. To Shelley he had affected 
to treat Mie story with contempt—as a mere idle calumny. He had 
made no distinction, as Mr. Jeaffreson supposes, between the charge 
against Shelley and the charge against the lady who had been his 
mistress. To Mr. Hoppner he had written, four months before, as if 
he believed both. • 

But how had the story originated ? Byron certainly had heard 
it from INIr. Hoppner. Shelley’s words imply that Byron had shown 
him ]\fr. Hoppner’s letter. From whom hacl Mr. Hoppner heard it ? 
He said from the nurse Elise. But Elise, when questioned, protested 
that she had never spoken or written a single word to Mrs. Hofipner 
on the subject. ‘ Je vous assure, ma ch^re Madame Shelley,’ she 
said, ‘ que je n’ai jamais rien dit a Madame Hoppner ni centre vous, 
ni centre Mademoiselle, ni centre Monsieur, et de qu^^que part que 
cela vienne c’^est un mensonge centre moi.’ She enclosed a note to 
Mrs. Hoppner for Mrs. Shelley to .forward to that lady, requiring to 
know on what conceivable ground, she had alleged her authority for 
so infamous a slander, and demanding an explanation in a tone 
which she could not pj)sslbly have adopted if Mrs. Hoppner had really 
received a letter from her of the kind which was pretended. Elise 
must be acquitted certainly. Mrs. Shelley was probably correct in 
her first suspicion, that the Hoppnejs’informant had been Elise’s 
husband Paolo, and that Paolo said that his wife bad told him. 

The Hoppners had clearly acted V 9 ry ill in crediting so hastily 
and repeating so rashly such an extraordinary story; and in nHanmifig 
the truth of it to be so pertain that they.could advise Byron to have no 
further communication with the Shelleys, Mrs. Shelley had a right 
to expect some explanation and some apology, yet none came. She 
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from Mm Sdj^aeh She natarally resented a silence which semned 
like an insblent pereistence in a belief m Shelley^s guilt, and to the 
end of her life was unable* to understaifd hlrs, Hoppoer’s conduct. 
So inexplicable that cpdduct appeared/ that Mia Shelley did not 
condescend to write again to her, 8r send her Elise’s contradiction* 
The explanation has at last come to light, and is not the least 
strange feature In the dirty business. Mrs. Hqppner never received 
Mrs, Shelley’s letter. It was purposely kept back from her by 
Byron. Mrs. Shelley sent it, as she was directed, to her husband at 
Eavenna, that he and Byron might read it and then forward it. 
Shelley writes to her:— 

• 

I have received your Iptter, ■with that to Mrs. Iloppner. I do not -wonder, my 
dearest friend, that you should have heen moved. 1 was first; hut 1 qteedily 
regained the indifference which the opinion of anything or anybody except our 
own consciousness, amply merits, and day by day shall more receive from me. I 
have not re-copied your letter—such a measure would destroy Jits authenticity, but 
h»\ve given it to Lord Byron, who has fjpgjjiged to send it with his own comments 
to the Iloppners. People do not he»itate,«t seems, to make themselves panders 
and accomplices to slander, for the Hoppners had exacted from Lord Byron that 
these aecumtions should be concealed frorn me. Lord B 3 ’ron is not clnan to keep a 
secret, good or bad, Jiut in confessing he has not done so, he must observe a 

certain delicacy, and thereforf wished to send the letter himself ; and indeed this 
adds weight to your representations. Have you seen the article in the Literary 
Gazette on me ? They evidently all^e to some story of this kind. However 
cautious the lloppncrs^ave been in preventing the calumniated person from assert¬ 
ing his justification, you know too much of the world not to be certain that this 

was the utmost limit of their caution. 

• * 

Shelley, as be said, put the letter in Byron’s bands. Byron 
locked it away among his other papers, where it was found at Mi 
death, and passed to bis executors, I have printed it by the per¬ 
mission of Sir Percy Shelley, to whom it properly belongs, that this 
miserable scandal—scandal in all its parts—may be put to death as 
it deserves. It was not addressed to Byron; it therefore never be¬ 
longed‘to Byron; and a property which was not his own could not 
descend to his representatives. Why Byron kept it back must be 
left to conjecture, Jt could not have been carelessness. He had 
prevented Shelley from foi^vMding it himself. , He knew tBe impor¬ 
tance of it. He had personally requested that Shelley would trust 
him with it, that he might add to it his own observations. • 

We cannot credit him with so overstrained a delicacy as to be 
unwilling to confess that he had broken his promise of secrecy (if indeed 
he ever gave such a promise); for if the Hoppners had hstd ordinary 
feeling, they would have been only delighted to learn that they had 
been misled, and would havje been shocked at their own credulity. 

To attribute the suppression to malice is to charge Byron with 
mwe deliberate wickedness than any of which he has heen yet sus- 

*li3- 



told Jbita that ha had not hat^ved 
wetf ld)QUt the matter. In, his hatred of Claire, and in his eagerness 
for an ^cuse to be rid of he^, he had easily credited the story when 
tlia Koi^ it. Befl^tion ihld him. that it was 0 . 116 . 

He had spoken frankly to Sllelley on the subject. He had professed 
fn him entire disbelief, and he had been ashamed to admit that he 
had thought and written to th? Hoppners as if he considered it true. 
A generous Tnq.Ti woidd have frankly said to the Hoppners that he 
and they had done his friend wrong, and that they both ought to be 
= sorry for it; but he could not send Mrs. Shelley’s letter without 
acknowledging that he had been himself wanting in straightforward¬ 
ness. He could not think of the Hoppners reading of the Shelleys’ 
confidence ‘ in his gendrous incredulity,’ withoi^t a disagreeable con- 
sdousness of the sipile which the words would provoke. He had not 
required Shelley’s assurance to satisfy him that the child and the 
Foqndling”Hospital were calumnies bred of spite and malignity, and 
hie thought, like other fictions of the same kind, they would die away 
and be forgotten. 

Forgotten they would have been, and need never have been revived 
out of oblivfoQ, had not 'Mr. Jeaffreson desired to ornament his pages 
With sensational scandal, and to find a reason for the omission of 
Jane Clermont's name in Byron’s will. The explanation will not 
hold water. Byron as little believed that Jane Clermont had sent a 
second child to the Foundling Hospital as he bflieved that Shelley 
had been the child’s father. 


J. A. Fboude. 



lass. 
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PAINTERS AND THEIR PATRONS 

Thoss iwbo have \^atcbed the development of mMern art in England 
daring the last fifteen or twenty years cannot fail to note, the change 
produced, not only in the character of painting, hut in the position 
and prospects of painters. • • 

The present generation has Witnessed the entire overthrow of 
popular and prevalent opinion in many matters of pt^^lic interest, 
and on many questions of a social and political character; but perhaps 
on no question have f)re-conceived ideas or predilections experi¬ 
enced a more entire boicleveraemeivt than in reference to modem 
art. « 

Only a few years since it was the correctton ’ in English society 
to speak superciliously of modem art, as unworthy of the attention of 
the connoisseur or ifian of taste, whose sympathies were Iszclusively 
with the ^ old masters.’ No picture that had not the stamp affixed 
by age and dirt found its way into the galleries of collectors, 
who, instead of seeking by their patronage to encourage and foster 
native talent, mmmaged on their travels the curiosity shops of 
Italy and Spain, returning often in triumph to decorate their walls 
with questionable * Carlo Dolcis ’ and ‘ MuriHos ’ of doubtful 
pedigree. , 

The late Mr. Robert Vernon, of Ardington, was the first patron of 
art who had the courage to break through the recognised practice 
of pooh-poohing native contemporary tailent. . He formed ftnd carried 
out the idea of collecting around him works of all the cleverest 
artists of his own day,*and his generosity, taste, and patriotism*have 
added to the national collection a gallery of modem pictures that 
may bear comparison with that of any age or school. Honour to 
him for having been the originator of a movement that has had 
such important results I * All great changes, however, in the current 
of public feeling have censequences th^t it is difficult to foresee, 
and in the present instance the tendency has shown itself to 
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others besides the writer, A little cliqne«of otmoscen^^, oceupj^ing a 
good sobial position, who usurped the fimotloDs and the authority of 
the eonnoisseur and the art critio.* tThere was not then^ as in the 
present day, one pre-eminent ^art critic,* whose judgment no man 
dared to question, and who§e dicta were blindly acquiesced in, 
alike by those who had not the knowledge, and those who lacked 
the courage to dispute them; but the opinion of any one mem¬ 
ber of* this little self-constituted tribunal was also received with 
humility by the ignorant and the servile, and he could by his 
ficd stamp as genuine a disputed Andrea del Sarto,, or by the 
shrug of his shoulders dash the hopes and projipects of rising native 
tdent. ■*' 


The apathy, the neglect, and the ignorance, that marked the 
feeling in Englapd regarding English painters, have given place to a 
costly, undiscfiminating, and recklees patronage, which, however cal¬ 
culated it may be to promote (?ne interests of individual artists, is 
unlikely, from its origin^ to be lasting, and is not of a nature to raise 
the character*of the art or the profession. 

This has recently assumed such proportions that it is easy to 
foresee there must be a reaction; and those who have fathomed its 
cause and watched its effect feel that the soonqp a healthier tone 
is given to the ‘ picture market ’ (as it is' irreverently called) the 
better in the long run it will be for art and for the rising genera¬ 
tion of artists. * 


At a moment when the arts, looked at from an exclusively financial 
point of view, would seem in England to have made a siar^, the 
origin of which is so little understood, it appears to bo an invidious 
task to seek to discourage the hopes of those who fancy they see 
before them a long-continued golden era of patronage and profit. 
But the movement is unsound, and is essentially commercial. 

The rise in the prices of pictures by modern English painters 
has no parallel, except the sudden rise in the value of railway 
shares, during the railway mania, on the lines,that ‘ King Hudson’ 
was sujqpesed to patropise. 'Not only do the works of such eminent 
men as Stanfield, Colling Calcott, Constable and others, whose deaths 
are«comparatively recent, fetch at the hammer three and four times 
as much as the prices for which they were painted (a very natural 
and deserved enhancement of their valde), but living painters, in 
many cases of much less eminence, find themselves in the receipt of 
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> Ihis little‘ Committee of Taste,’as itwaa popalarly designated, invaded the 
latoSlr Oeou|[e Beaamont; the Jate Lord Faznborough; Mr. Sogers, the poet^ and 
othsis.':; - 
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Some irell'known if not strikingly eminent artist is" singled out 
by some firm belonging to the pictuse-dealiog or, print-selling com¬ 
munity, to paint a picture for which he is promised avery lar^ 
sum on the condition that when finished it shall not be mchibited at 
the Eoyal Academy or any other public rooms. Ibe liberal patron 
then ventilates the transaction in the daily |md weekly papars, de¬ 
scribing the fitness of the painter for the task, and the discrimi¬ 
nating and enlightened patronage displayed by Messrs. A. B. G. & 
Co. While the work is in course of executioii, periodical notices 
appear regarding its progress and promise, and as soon as it is finished 
the Court Circular may perhaps announce its transmfssion to Windsor, 
and the gracious approval expressed by Eoyalty itself at the..8uccess 
which has attended the artist’s efforts. 

After due publicity has been givsn^ to the statement, the connois¬ 
seurs of art are invited to a puMic * private view ’ of the work, and 
special invitations are sent to the art critics ^of the leading news¬ 
papers. Th^ public at large are subsequently invited *to see it, 
and the shop becomes daiiy frequented by a highly discriminating 
crowd, which is loud in its praises and liberal in its subscriptions 
for the coming prin^ stamped as they know the work to be % the 
approval of such high authority. A subscription list is then 
opened by Messrs. A. B. C. & Co. in London, and is subsequently 
sent down to the variotis ‘art repositories’ and print-sellers'in the 
provinces for circulation among the rural amateurs of art. 

The picture itself is, after a time, probably sent on a provincial 
tour, and its arrival is duly heralded in every important town 
throughout the country, the walls being placarded with the announce¬ 
ment that Mr. So-and-So’s ‘ great picture ’ is to be seen at the prin¬ 
cipal art shop‘/or one weeA; oniy’ for a small admission fee; and 
those visiting the exhibition find themselves mercilessly importuned 
to subscribe for ‘ proofs after letters,’ and ‘ proofs before letters,’ at 
, prices ranging from 51. ^ 201. * 

To keep curiosity alive, tecourse is then had to a form ‘ of ad¬ 
vertising, in which the painter is made to ^are the honours of 
publicity with all the patent* medicines of the day, and an effort is 
made to rouse the public to a due appreciation of his merits by the 
repetition of his name and of "his work in large type in the columns 
of the daUy papers in juxtapo^tion with announcements of ‘ Cockle’s 
Pills’and * Anti-fat.’ Proh*pudor! 

Thus the enterprising patrpn fills the subscription list, and reaps a 
rich harvest from bis disinterested efforts to ‘ foster native talent; ’ and 
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The obyeetionB to siidi a system tfre numerous and manilmt. 
Hie artist is thereby forced on'puhlie attention, urith a fictitious 
stamp of excellence. The opportunities enjoyed by the firm for 
fordng the sale pf the coming print of tbe* great work,V and the 
facilities they possess, through their friends in the press, of dis¬ 
counting, so to say, bo^ the merit of the work and the fame of the 
artkt, secure them a large return, and enable them to pay a price to 
the artist such as his reputation before the public and his standing 
among his professional brethren in no degree justify. 

The artificial value which consequently* attaches to even a clever 
picture has th6 effect of Towering the claims of other works and 
other artists to the notice and patronage of the jiublic, who generally, 
m gro8, take, a man’s reputation on trust, and have little else to 
guide their judgment than the supposed number of his dimUle, and 
the value notoriously assigned to* his labours. When the town is 
startled •by the annpuncement that a highly respectable artist has 
been selected to paint a picture of great public interest for a sum 
till then unheard of in the annals of art hr artists, a stamp is thereby 
affixed to his professional merits in the estimation of the public, 
which is misleading. • 

A work undertaken under the circumstances and with the 
object referred to will infallibly lose many of the characteristics 
hitherto supposed to be essential to secure public notice and patron¬ 
age. An artist, who has doubtless been educated in the belief tliat 
if he would achieve fame and fortune he must labour to surpass bis 
rivals by the display of the higher qualities of the art—namely, colour, 
drawing, and design—finds that the first of these merits loses its 
importance in a work avowedly painted as the foundation of a print. 
This renders Mm careless in his execution, and if he can, as he flatters 
himself, produce the effect without the labour, his object will be 
attained. Many an indifierent picture, as regards colour and exe¬ 
cution, has made a good print, ^he facility for getting large 
remuneration haa ^ demoralising e&ect, and even the greatest 
English painters of oiu day show by their works and the character 
*of their handlmg the influence which such a system has on their 
labours. , * 

This fact is the more dishearteniflg, as we have among us so many 
who know better and might do better,^ who, possessing in an eminent 
d^ree all the higher attributes of the art, are tempted, by the ease 
with which their efforts secure Mhe highest remunemi^n, to 

neglect those qualities without which, however popular their pro- 
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obtain fobnlouR prices for rabidly executed A&auc^es, intended as 
* coloured supplements ’ for.tbe illustrated newspapers, the temptation 
to occupy themselves in dashing olff such eflforts of their pencil, 
instead of concentrating their energies on Works of a higher calibre 
requiring time and labour, is evidently irresistible.« But while such 
ephemeral productions may, and do, g^ve undeniable proof of genius^ 
as well as of practical skill and facile mani(pulation, they lack the 
qualities of the art that would secure their being appreciated in 
future ages, as are the works of those who are held up as models to 
the English student. ^ • 

The inordinate augmentation in the scale of priqes paid to living 
artists is not confined to large works, representing subjects of his* 
torical or popular interest, but is still more remarkable as 'regards 
portraiture, and there is no doubt that many of the private 
patrons of art at the present day ba^-e contributed not '•a little to 
produce it. 

It will perhaps be said, and with some show of reasoix,*that cir¬ 
cumstances have altered mqch since the days of Reynolds, that the 
feeling for and appreciation of art are much more disseminated at 
the present day, and that the value of money having so much 
deteriorated, there is tittle or no analogy between the prices of that 
period and those now paid. The argument is sound, quantum 
vcdeatf but a glance at,the relative rates of remuneration paid to 
leading artists at the two periods will show that in the main it is 
fallacious. 

In the time of Reynolds and his great rival Romney, the prices 
paid to either for a head size ranged between thirty and fifty guineas, 
while the other larger sizes were in proportion ; the price of a whole 
length portrait varying from a hundred to a hundred and thirty, or 
at the outside a hundred and fifty guineas. These prices were 
greatly exceeded in the time of'Lawrence, Shee, Jackson, Hoppner, 
Opie, and others; but Sir Thomas Lawrence, at the height of bis fame 
and Court favour, received oqly a hundred guineas for a ‘heqd,’ and 
five hundred guineas for a ‘ whole length.’ ^ * 

In the present day tuqh prices are multiplied indefinitely, ai^d 
we hear of leading artists who receive as much as a thousaud and 
even two thousand guineas for a portrait I In other styles, too, the 
increase in the value of wor^s by living artists has been lately 
strikingly exemplified, as the record of a recent sale at Messrs. 
Christie’s room will show—two works {tableaux de genre) by a 
highly respectable member *of the profession having fetched two 
thousand guineas each. 
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< is pxaptieallj impossible.* The financial position and businm caleU" 
lations of Messrs. A. B. C. & Go. may make it worth their while to 
pay an inordinate price for a picture recording a popular event or 
for a portrait of §i popular statesman; but how tirill the transaction 
(which always is allowed to transpire) affect the future dealing of the 
artist with the publioj* Will the latter be prepared to offer or 
quiesce in a similar scale of remuneration when seeking to avail 
themselves of the professional talents of the artist ? or must he come 
down from the pinnacle of fame and fortune to which the specula¬ 
tion of his enterprising * patron * has raise(f him, and establish two 
prices ? Should he not, he will in many instances lose the patronage 
of tho -public. He must practically lower his pretensions and dis¬ 
credit his owp claims, or run the risk of turning from his studio 
those who ;yould otherwise be iseady to show their appreciation of his 
talents at their just value. 

Who are they ampng the public, even of the higher class, who in 
the present day—despite bad harvests, unoccupied farms, declining 
commerce, and ‘ no rent ’ manifestoes—can afford to pay the sum of 
two t/iousand guvneaa for a portrait or a landscape by a living 
artist, whose fame is not yet sufficiently maturedio make the operation 
a safe investment ? It may suit a millionaire to spend his thousands 
on the portrait of a political ‘ star,’ or of a near and dear relative; 
but th& upper middle class, who, as the majority, in the long run 
must be the real patrons of art, will, except when led into the 
extravagance by foolish vanity, refuse to devote a year’s or half 
a year’s income to the object of possessing a work by a popular 
artist. 

Consequently we find the paiinters of the day obliged to look to 
the trade for "a continuance of such abnormal prices, and this has 
the effect of restricting the sale of works by our leading artists to 
those whose command of capital enables them to outbid all private 
purchasers. , * 

All* who have a real “feeling for arf are beginning to view the 
position of artists in this country, brilliant as at the moment it 
appears to be, with no little mistrust and "anxiety. 

Hitherto, in all countries, artists as a ckss have been poor, as 
compared with the members of other professions, and in England more 
especially so, from the circumstance, among others, that those who had 
money to spend on the luxury of pictures sought the reputation of 
connoisseurs of ancient^xaiheT than of 'patrons of modem art. No 
English painter, jtur sang, from the foundation of the British school 
•p—from Beynolds to the present day—can be said to have died rich, 
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ttiid the reasoia is net far to seek. The pricea with which the noblest 
^Orts of their pencils were rewarded, though liberal aa far as regards 
the leading memberi of the pj-ofession, were insufficient to secure them 
more than a moderate incbme, owing to the laborious character of 
their work. If, as we have been taught to believe, colour is the first 
and highest desideratum^ no one (fan hope to achieve success but by 
long and laborious study. The grjeat and immortal efforts of 
Safiaelle, Rembrandt, and Vandyke are not Ju) be emulated by 
slap-dash or scene painting, and it required incessant and un¬ 
tiring application during every ■ hour of daylight to enable our 
leading artists to turn out from their ateliers the works hf which 
they hoped to maintain their own reputation and the credit of the 
British school. The yiortraits by Sir J. Reynolds show, by their 
inimitable characten sties, the patient labour that must have at¬ 
tended their completion, while the all-engrossing study exacted from 
Sir David Wilkie to produce his matchless ‘ Rent Day ’ and ‘ Blind 
Fiddler’ was well known to all his contemporaries, and is to his 
successors. It is a fact that, in %he later years of his prosperous 
career he endeavoured to produce the same effect with less absorbing 
application. That he failed in his attempt nvas well knbwn to hitn- 
self, and is showik in his later works by the absence of the elaborate 
finish and minute detail which made his earlier efforts famous. At 
the zenith of his professional fame and success lie required a year or 
eighteen months feft- the completion of one of his great works. To 
the above instance may be added the names of Collins, Leslie, 
Mulready, Roberts, lyid many others, all of whom achieved their 
fame with an amount of labour and under trials unknown to the 
present generation of promising and popular artists, who seek from 
the picture-dealing and print-selling community the patronage for 
which their distinguished predecessors looked to the public. 

The state of public patronage has a deteriorating effect alike on 
the taste of the public and the efforts of the painters. Let any one, 
after visiting the various exhibitions, whose namei is ‘ Legion,’ ask 
himself whether the contemporary ‘ English school ’ (numbering as it 
does in its ranks artists whose talents and early works place them on 
a level with the greatest qf‘their predecessors) adequately represents 
the qualities of the art which we are told !lv^ Save learned to admire 
in the examples affordec^ by the works of the ‘ old masters.’ Fejjr of 
the English portrait painters of the present school (in the slang 
of the day) ‘go 'in’*for colour, or attempt the elaborate finish of 
the hands and accessories th*at in the works of Titian and Vandyke 
of the old school, and of ^leynolds and Gainsborough of later days, 
was the object of the painter and the |?,dmiration of the critic. The 
elaboration of such details is now sneered sit by newspaper critics and 
pseudo-connoisseurs as ‘ tame ’ and * mechanical.,* and is generally 
supposed to be unworthy of inspired genius. Rapid execution is the 
order of the day, and quick returns the object of the painter. 
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This axiom, so sound that it his become a proverb to guide ns in 
every occupation of life, has ceased apparently to influence those who 
profess to look on Sjy Joshua as their model, but ard, it would seem, 
under the delusion that they can arrive by a short cut at the goal, to 
reach which, in his case, required the ceaseless labour of a long life. 

It may be said that no picture at the present day, by a compara¬ 
tively unknown hand, creeps into public notice by the simple force of 
its artistic merit. It® must be heralded beforehand as one of the 
coming attractions^ of the season. Due notice^’must be given to the 
puMic that they may go and see it at the artist’s studio, and may 
Bubsequeirtly gather round it at the exhibition to w)iich it may be 
sent ; and if it represent some moving scene of social life, the linea¬ 
ments of some public man, or'^tlfe charms of some ‘professional 
beauty’ of the hour, it may be wanting in all the higher attributes 
of the art, ‘but it will be sure to attract the general public, whose 
chorus of undiscriminating approval (because it is the fashion to 
praise it) will speedily drown the voice of any one who seeks in vain 
for inspiration or feeling for colour. 

Art patronage may be said to be very neaxly^ exclusively in the 
bands of a class (not hitherto supposed to enjoy much popularity, 
either with the profession or the public), who have it in their power 
to influence the picture market in the interest of particular artists 
whom they may take under their patronage. 

In former days the Exhibition of the Eoyal Academy derived much 
interest from the fact that it was supposed to represent, in a great 
measure, the result of the labours of British artists during the past 
year, and the Institution liberally opened its galleries to all the works 
sent by non-meipbers, which, after an impartial examination, were 
considered worthy of admission, or for which, when admitted, space 
could be found available. The pictures sent by the leading artists 
had special attraction for the public, as.t^ey c6uld not be seen any¬ 
where else; and thodgl^, many had been executed on commission, 
the majority (exclusive of portraits) were^ sent for sale, and had 
previously been seen but by few—the practice now universally 
obtaining among the artists of inviting .their ’friends on the press, 
and the picture-dealing and art-loving p’ublic, to come and judge of 
their labours before the pictures leave thejr studios, not having be«i 
generally developed till within the last few years. 

Now, if you wish to see the‘last new great work’of a distin^ 
guished artisti instead of seeking it on the walls of the 
Academy, you must pay a shilling at some shop, where you are 
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poeitiTeljr and finally withdrawn, no doubt preparatory to the eom- 
pli^on.oi the print to which •you will find ^ourself urgently requested 
to subscribe. , • • 

It is a well'known fact that pictures by popular artists are 
now sent to the Eoyal Academy Exhibition for sale. They are either 
secured beforehand unfinished, or bought at th«^ private inspection 
after completion, for the price that the speculative patron thinks it 
to his own interest to offer. This price is generally much higher 
than the sum which the artist’s modesty would allow him to affix 
to the work if sent to the Academy Exhibition to be judged on its 
merits. • 

Those who look on* the fine arts as offering a legitimate field 
for speculation and commercial enterprise doubtless view all such 
evidence of what they would probably describe as the ‘ buoyancy 
and elasticity ’ of the ‘ picture trade ’ with unalloyed satisfaction. 
That prices are ‘ looking up ’ is ftnouestionable, and that there is 
every reasonable prospect, under such conditions, that the ‘ supply ’ 
will be equal to the * demand,’ is also patent. , ^ • 

Each rising yoyng artist hopes, through the patronage of Messrs. 
A. B. C. & Co., ‘ et hoc genua ornne) to receive a scale of remunera¬ 
tion that may enable him to make a fortune per saltum) and if he 
should, so much the* better undoubtedly in a business point of view. 
But the question will infallibly crop up, whether the rapid growth 
of artistic genius has not caused the British school to deteriorate at 
the rootS) and whether the standard of excellence has not been 
lowered, under the present system, to promote the interests of 
individuals, and give a stimultis the effect of which is to de¬ 
velop charlatanism rather than to invite sound and discriminating 
patronage ? 

The effect of this sudden discovery that the fine arts, properly 
cultivated, offer wealth and prosperity to the enterprising youth of 
England, is felt in Society in no slight degree. The art of painting, 
as a profession, has, among thq better classes, until lately received 
but scant homage. The wealthy looked down on it as offering to 
the great body of its followers only labour ^without gain, and the 
painter whose heart was in his calling required the fire of genius to 
keep alive in him the hopes and aspirations that were doomed *so 
seldom to be realised! W^jiile the younger sons of our noble and 
prosperous classes sought thSir fortunes in the army, the navy, the 
Church, in commerce, or at the bar, we seldom or never heard of any 
scion of a noble house or sop of a wealthy commoner being brought 
up as a painter, and going through the laborious curriculum offered 
to the students of art by the Boyal Academy. The Arts, like the 
C3ruxcb, were supposed to indicate, and indeed demand, in their 
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' what may be described as a‘‘call,’ and but few, unless 

'*>.c^^red and supported by enthusiasm, and capable of utter self- 
‘ abnegation, ever sought a career in which, though their zeal and 
\ industry might be inadequately rewarded by social success, fud late 
in life, by some trivial personal distinction, they could hardly hope 
to attain any high degree of woridly prosperity. 

Such is not the case now, however, and we have a crowd of 
aspirants to artistic fame and success, of both sexes, who enter 
the profession believing^ it to offer prizes within the reach of all 
who can pass the Pons asinorum, and master rudiments, the 
knowledge of which, though indispensable to the attainment of 
excellence, is of little practical value to those who have neither talent 
nor inspiration. 

In order to get on in the arts, it is as essential now for a promis¬ 
ing young artist ‘entering the field of competition to have a well- 
known and enterprising picture-dealer or print-seller in his interests, 
as it is for a young barrister just called to have some well-to-do solicitor 
at his back to thrust him forward. It is proverbial at the bar that no 
learning, no eloquence, no legal acumen will avail a man, unless he have 
‘luck and opportunity,;’ vmdj innfatis ni,utandiHf the same maybe 
said of the arts—no genius, no inspiration, up intelligent and 
laborious study will, at the present day, secure success for an embryo 
Baffaelle, if he have not the patronage of Messrs. A. E. C. & Co., or 
some other equally disinterested patron of nativ/j rising talent. 

The development which the art of painting has, during the last 
few years, experienced under the (rgis of this artificial patronage, is 
patent to all; but it has to be shown how far that development has 
been of a nature either to foster talent or to raise the standard of 
excellence in the profession. 

That much-abused body, the lioyal Academy, has been, since its 
formation, the only school of art deserving the name in the country ; 
and except as an exhibition of the works of living English painters, 
in which character it has for years shared the public fixvour with that 
highly respected institutiou, the ‘.Society of Eritish Artists,’ it is 
still without a rival. It has in its hjinds the sole power of conferring 
such professional honours on living artists as their talents may 
justify. ' 

We have been told for years by a crowd of envious and ill-advised 
oiitsiders that the members discharge their duties in a spirit of 
cliqueism and favouritism. That the ^acetisation is undeserved is 
amply proved by the fact that, limited'as are its numbers, the Insti¬ 
tution has, from its foundation under Reynolds, ever included the 
most gifted members of the profession, "^he enemies of the Academy 
have been vigilant and venomous, but are mainly recruited from the 
ranks of the disappointed and incompetent, and it would be difficult 
to point out an English artist of eminence or transcendent talent 
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It may be qnestiqned whei^her, by the multiplication of eriiibi*- ^ 
tiOn rooms, easy of access* to mediocrity, and the formation of * 
societies which offer their, Wlls to the geWal public, as well as to 
those whose claims an ungrateful Academy refuses to acknowledge, 
any very striking talent has been developed, or any inspired enthu¬ 
siast brought to t\>e front out of the cold "shade of obscurity and 
neglect to which the supposed jealousy of the ‘ Forty ’ had con¬ 
demned him. 

Public exhibitions of pictures are not promoted, or at least 
should not he, for the purpose of bringing to notice the crude and 
immature efforts of inexperience, or the lahouiS of a crowd of self- 
sufficient amateurs. The [real 'patrons of art do apt visit them in 
search of the works of zealous aspirants who are, as we see, some¬ 
times wanting in»the elementary knowledge of the art, nor do they 
set much store by the praiseworthy productions* of ambitious 
unprofessional ladies who ‘ paint very nicely.’ * 

By covering their walls with works of an inferior stamp, the 
Royal Academy would at once discredit theft: high posilion, and 
ignore their raison\CHre,\%‘\TL\xQ\x duty as a school of art is to foster 
genius by the facilities which they so liberally and gratuitously offer 
to the student, and by their Exhibition to enable the public to 
appreciate and reward the talents that they have been the means of 
developing. 

An institution like -the Royal Academy is not intended, as are 
the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, to include every respect¬ 
able or competent member of the profession. These latter institu¬ 
tions are necessarily comprehensive, because admission to them is a 
sine qua, non for those who would practise the profession. But the 
Academy is intentionally and wisely limited in its numbers, in 
order to make membership an honour and an object of ambition, and 
also to protect the institution from the intrusion of pretenders. 
The number being so small, there* is no discredit attached to being 
an outsider, but to be^admittfed* as a member is a great honour, 
and the only one attainable by an English artist in a country psofess- 
ing, and supposed to offer, great encouragement to the fine arts, 
but in which artists, of whatever eminence (albeit some few are. 
from time to time sparingly admitted to the ‘ equestrian order ’), are 
never allowed to share in thq decorations and personal distinc¬ 
tions showered with no niggard hand on the army, the navy, the 
bureaucracy, and the medical profession I 

There is unfortunately S(}me reason to fear that the Royal 
Academy, whose rights and privileges and*special characteristics 
Were so jealously guarded under the presidencies of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Mr. West, Sir Thomas Lawrence, and Sir Martin Archer- 
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^ apathy and shditcbmipgs of the.Obveniniant, and has maih- 
ti»dned at its sole cost the only school of art in the country, to 
the level of a public bo^dy, shrinking }rom the assertion of its 
independence, and recognising a right of interference with its acts 
and its organisation. r 

The bold front which conscientious rectitude an^ disinterestedness 
of purpose enabled the Academy to offer to the pertinacious parlia- 
mentpy attacks, led by the late Mr. Joseph Hume, to which they 
were for some years annually exposed, and which they met and de¬ 
feated so triumphantly under the uncompromising leadership of the 
President of that day, the late Sir Martin Archer-Shee, has, in the 
present, under the influence of no doubt equally honest but more 
timid cpunsels, been replaced by a half-hearted resistance to the 
renewed remonstrances of the envious and disappointed. 

By a recent law the extraordinary concession has been made to 
those clamouring at the door of increasing by one-half the number 
of the Associates, and of allowing them to vote at the election to 
the superior rank of 'Academician, thus practically permitting the 
candidates to elect themselves to the higher grade I Before long we 
shall doubtless see further concessions to the * spirit of the age,’—the 
number of the Academicians greatly increased, and the standard of 
qualiflcation materially lowered to fill xip the' ranks, admission to 
which will thereby be rendered much easier and of greatly dimi¬ 
nished value. 


If the Eoyal Academy appreciates its own character and position, 
let it follow the example of the somewhat analogous Institution in 
France, and by a rigid adherence to the limit originally and ad¬ 
visedly assigned to its 'numbers, secure for its members, undmii- 
nished, the honour which admission to its benches has hitherto con¬ 
ferred. The ‘.French Academy,’ whether the Government of the 
day was represented by a despot, a constitutional monarchy, or a 
revolutionary rabble, has presei'ved its identity and its character¬ 
istics ‘ through evil report and good report.’ It cannot be supposed 
that the mystic nu^aber ‘.40 ’ is thought to represent nwnerioally the 
talents of the entire literary and scientific circles of France; but as 
ki the case of the Eoyal Academy, that tnumber is believed to be 
sufficiently large to admit of the gradual ^absorption of all those 
whose permanent exclusion would prpve its inefficiency or its cor¬ 
ruption ; and though in the one case, as in the other, non-selection 
is no proof of deficient merit, admissiem gives a stamp of excellence 
understood and appreciated all. ^Some self-sufficient end dis¬ 
appointed artist may doubtless be found ready to adopt, under some¬ 
what analogous circumstances, the epitaph written for himself % the 
•witty Tiron: 





* 


Pircm, goi ne fat tien,. 
Pas inSin(? Acadtoicien 1 



btxt it doeas not foUn^^ that Ms exclusion will be any disadvantage to 
the Institution. « * 

Despite the trading .dharacter of art^patronage at this day in 
England, let us hope that a purer feeling for art will ere long assert 
itself, and a higher motive than pecuniary profit guide the pur¬ 
chasers who seek* to possess the works of<«our Jeading and rising 
artists. The present state of things cannot last, without affectmg 
the art as well as the profession. All would-be patrons, who are 
not millionnaireSf are practically driven out of the market by i scale 
of prices that places what they seek beyond their reach. Though 
the leading artists may have reason to rejoice that their most slender 
efforts can command sftms such as never cheered labours of their 
most distinguished predecessors, the great body of their brethren 
know full well f^bey do not get them from the Tirade, they 

cannot get them from the Public. • 

Experience proves, in the c£(^e*of unsound speculations, that 
success is not lasting. The articles for sale will fail to command a 
fancy price permanently, and common sense •and public ’taste com¬ 
bined will, in the Jong run, triumph, and will establish, in lieu of 
the present system, a state of things more in accordance with the 
true interests of both artist and patron. Then, it may be hoped, 
painters as a J"clas9 will look to the general public for encour¬ 
agement and reward, and not solely to a mercantile section of it, 
whose patronage is neither sound nor stable, and tends to direct 
their labours into a channel that may, in the case of some few, 
‘ lead on to fortune,’ but, as regards the general body of rising artists, 
will prove fatal and disastrous. 

The names that represent English art, whether those of departed 
geniuses, or of their distinguished successors now among us, in whom 
the nation feels so much pride, attest that painting in England has 
reached a point of excellence that entitles the modern British school 
to rank with, if not above, that*of any other country at the present 
day. It may surely be left ta develop itself, by means of the talent 
and perseverance of it’s votaries, unencumbered by the questionable 
aid by which it is sought to give it undue prqpafnence. 

The foregoing remark^ have been scrupulously getiercd in their 
character and in their application, and are in no sense directed 
ad homineSf but are intended, if possible, to rouse public attention 
to a system which, under the 'name of ^Patronagey is ‘a mockery, a 
delusion, and a snare.’ , 

When comments, however, are calculated to throw discredit on 
practices by which no small body of artists benefit largely (or hope 
to do so), those who find it to their interest to perpetuate such a 
state of things, if they cannot dispute the facts or the inferences to 
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' tliey le^ will no doubt depredate a discusaion that, if 

cai^ied out in fidmess and candoui^ will infallibly open the eyes 
*■“'of thoM not yet behind the scenes to the proceedings of the 
modem sowiwan^ patrons Of art. ' . * 

The writer’s object, as well as his meaning, will be wholly mis¬ 
understood if anything disparaging to English art or English painters 
is erroneously inferred from what he says; and though he fears 
that those who, for-reasons' of their own, think •with much com¬ 
placency that the system ‘ works well,’ may be inclined like Lord 
Melbourne, when an abuse was brought to his notice, to say, * CanH 
you lot it alone ? ’ he feels sure there are many in the glorious pro¬ 
fession of the arts who, though they may lack the courage to own it, 
deplore the existence of an influence which, from its nature as well as 
its operation, must be injurious to the interests of the great body of 
artists, by exciting vain hopes in some, jealousy in others, and mis¬ 
leading the student by giving a wrong direction to his energies and 
a false stimulus ^o his ambition. 

A large bqdy of British artists, are, it is true, at present basking 
in the sunshine of an artificial prosperity, but neither their permanent 
interests nor those of, art generally will be substantially promoted 
until those who have a real love and feeling for a;^t, and who, having 
the means, may be intent on discovering and rewarding genius, can 
visit our exhibitions and art-sales without encountering on the thresh¬ 
old a competition of traders who not only outbid them in the 
market, but also seek to guide public opinion in matters of taste 
for mercantile objects. 

Well may we exclaim with Count Stroganoff, President of the 
Imperial Academy at St. Petersburg— 

* Delivrez-nouSf grand DieUf de ces amateurs sans amour, cea 
connaisseurs sans connaissance. ’ 

W. Auchbk Shee. 
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FRANCE AND THE SLAVE TRADE 
IN MADAGASCAR. 


France having determined on pursuing her aggressive j>olicy in 
Madagascar, we»may take” it for granted that a considerable portion 
of the north-western coast of that island will pass under French pro¬ 
tection. It is not probable tliat she will attempt to penetrate far 
into the interior of the country; but will rest content with a few 
fortified stations on the coast, from which she*will be enabled to ship 
cheap labour to lifer neighbouring colonies. Now, in the first place, 
what right has France to thus forciblyjestablish herself on Madagascan 
territory ? I do not hesitate to say, absolutely none. As is generally 
known, the two principal tribes in Madagascar are the Hova and the 
Sakalava. For centuries these tribes were at war with each other, 
until in the reign of JKadama I. the Hovas succeeded in cempletely 
subduing the Sakalavas, and from that time they have been the 
recognised rulers over the entire island. It is certain that they were 
so in 1839, when M. Tissot, a French ‘lieutenant de vaisseau,’ 
was despatched by Admiral de Helle, who was commanding the 
French fleet in the South Indian Ocean, to survey the north-western 
coast of Madagascar, with a view to finding a harbour suitable for a 
coaling station. M. Tissot in his voyage came to Nossi-be, which at 
once struck him as the place for his purpose. Now there happened 
to be living on the island of NoSsi-be at this time a Sakalava Queen, 
by name Tsmiare, who had4)6en driven over from the mainland by 
the Hovas. To her M. Tissot addressed himsjlf, and easily persuaded 
her to cede to him, in retnrn-for a promise of French protection, the 
islands of Nossi-b6 and Nossi-comba, and and all her rights on the 
nuiirUaTid. But even suppbging she possessed the right to cede the 
islands, she clearly had no rights to cede on the mainland, the whole 
of which was now under Hova rule. Nossi-b6 was garrisoned with 
troops, and the town of Hejlevilie.laid out and built, and the island 
has since become a prosperous little settlement. No attempt, how¬ 
ever, was made by France to assert any rights on the mainland, and 
in the treaty which she made in 1868 with the Hova power, she 







Renovalona as Queen of the #hole island, It is evident 
tb^elbipe that in that yew the Fiench G-ovemment did not place 
much ^ue oh the treaty of 1839-40. • • 

\V^hat, then, has induced them to ta^e.hostile action against the 
Government of Queen. Renovalpna on the strength of a treaty 
the validity of which she has herself denied ? The chief reason is 
doubtless the growing demand of her colonies in jthe Indian Ocean 
for cheap labour. * To this may be added the love of increasing her 
territorial possessions in distant parts of the world, which would 
appear to be the craze of French politicians of every school; and 
also, the knowledge that her policy in this case could not fail to 
be distasteful to ‘perfide Albion,’ with whom she feels aggrieved 
for her action in Egypt. These two last reasons are of little or no 
account, but the first, viz. the labour supply, affects England very 
nearly, op account of its connection with the slave trade. There 
is too much reason to suppose that the hoisting of the French flag 
on the mainland of Madagascar^ will lead to a brisk revival of 
this odious 'traffic between the Mozambique coast and the great 
African islpd. Now, this is a question on which England has a 
right to speak, for no o'ther nation has lavished so much blood and 
treasure in its endeavours to suppress slavery. It*is, indeed, in great 
measure owing to the refusal of Englishmen to tolerate anything 
that savours of slavery that France has taken her present action; for 
had not the Imperial Government refused to permit the emigration 
of coolie labour in future to Bourbon, owing to the atrocious treat¬ 
ment of the coolies by the French planters, the claims of France to 
Sakalava territory would in all probability have not been brought 
forward. 

France now possesses three colonies of importance in these seas, 
Mayotte, Nossi-b6, and Bourbon. In each of these islands the 
cultivation of sugar is largely carried on, and in addition, of late 
years, coffee, vanilla, pepper, and other tropical products have been 
extensively cultivated. As long as a yearly supply of coolies could 
be obtained from India for the colony of Bourbon, the want of cheap 
labour scarcely made itself felt, as*th’e other colonies were as yet 
small, and a sufficiency of .slaves was obtained for their wants from 
the Mozambique coast «nd the islands of the Comoro group. During 
the last few years, however, the constant vigilance of our cruisers, and 
the increased efforts of the Hova authorities to prevent slaves being 
landed on the mainland of Madagascar,* have had their effect, and 
the slave trade has received a decided check. The emigration of 
coolies from India to the French settlements having now been 
prohibited, France finds herself unable ,*to supply her colonies with 
a sufficiency of labour *for their wants. Once, however, let her 
regain a footing in Madagascar, and she will be able to ship slaves 
uad«r the name of‘engage libres* to her neighbouring settleiz^tB 



witbont of d^teotion. ' This has been done on a sioall scale for 
some time past from St. Augustine’s Bay, where Frencb cxeoles, 
acting as agents to planters in Bourbon, Imre been in the habit of 
shipping slaves as passengers in the ships^Selonging to their priacipals 
to St. Denis, where, for a* ten years’ agreement at nominal wages, 
as much as 601. per adult is often ^iven to the agent. These slaves 
are for the most part Mozambique natives. The tr^tment they 
receive at the hands of their masters is generally of the most brutal 
description, and it is absolutely impossible for them to get any 
reparation. It is stated that n^otiations are about to be entered 
into with Portugal, by the French authorities, for permission to 
engage voluntary labour (‘engages libres’) at various places on the 
Mozambique coast, and if this is granted by the Portuguese the good 
work done by £nglan(f during the last few years towards suppressing 
the slave trade in these waters will have been in vain. The British 
consul at Mozambique has reported, that if such an agreement is 
entered into between France and Portugal the slave trade will assume 
even more than its former proporflofls. 

Another point for consideration is the effect that French settle¬ 
ment is likely to have in Madagascar itself. According to the 
Malagasy law slave-owning and slave-dealing are legal pursuits, and 
the few French subjects who have hitherto been settled on the island 
have shown themselves to be not unwilling to profit by this law. In 
one case which occupied the attention of our consul a few years ago, 
a French planter who had married a Malagese claimed that his wife 
should be allowed to rptain her nationality in order that she might 
have the power to buy and sell slaves, although by the French law 
she became a French subject by her marriage. In 1879 M. Laborde, 
the French consul at Tamatave, went so far as to assert the theory 
that ‘ Tout Franpais est libre de circular, de resider, de commercer, 
et de professer a Madagascar toute Industrie qui n’est pas interdite 
par les lois du pays.’ What would be said if the French consul- 
general at Cairo advanced a similar theory ? How,.it may well be 
asked, can we hope ever to wean the Malagese from slavery, when 
the subjects of a great civilised Power like France show their 
willingness to participate,in the odious custom? Hitherto our 
efforts towards the abolition of slavery in |h& island have had a 
plmnly perceptible effort„giving good cause for hope. The advent 
of French planters throughout the northern portion of the island 
will, I fear, destroy all the good work already done. 

But it may be urged that the Hovas have not shown any just desire 
to assist us in our endeavoqrs to root out the slave trade; and this is 
to a great extent Izue as far es domestic slavery is concerned. It must, 
however^ be borne in mincl that the system is so woven into thdr 
naUonal life and customs that it was not to be expected that it 
would disapi^sx in a day. With regard to the importation of sla^ 
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of Africa, there is every reason to suppose thirt 
tbe authorities have done all t*iiat lay in their power to carry 
out their treaty obligations with us. That they have not succeeded 
in putting an end to the traffic is due tcf the weakness of thenentral 
authority and inter-tribal 'disputes, and not to their want of good 
faith. England should not forgSt that, when in 1874 the British 
consul called the attention of the Prime Minister, Bainilaiarivony, to 
the fact that considerable numbers of slaves were Keing imported on 
the west coast, especially at the port of Majunga, the Hova Queen at 
once issued an edict ordering the emancipation of all slaves (Mozam- 
biqueS) introduced into the island since the year 1865. By this 
edict it is estimated that 100,000 slaves received their freedom, 
25,000 being freed in Antanarivo, the capital, alone. Slaves are, how¬ 
ever, still imported on the west coast, the chief port being Anoronsan- 
gana, situated north of Majunga in 13° 54' south lat., 48° east long. 

That' these slaves are imported for re-exportation to the French 
colonies may be* inferred from the fact that it is very rare to meet 
a Mozambique slave in Mada|;ascar who is not conversant with 
the Malagasy language, and who has therefore been some time in the 
country. Qn the other hand, in Nossi-b6 or Mayotte it is no un¬ 
common thing to come across natives from the Mozambique coast 
who know nothing of the language of the country. As lately as 
1879, II.M.S. SpaHan took a slave dhow at Nossifaby, on the north 
coast, which had been engaged running slaves at Wossi-b6; and no one 
who has travelled through the island can have failed to notice the 
number of African and Comoro slaves employed on the plantations. 
Nor must we forget, in considering the claims the Hova population 
have on us, that the Malagese have always shown perfect willingness 
to enter into commercial relations with the Western Powers. Mer¬ 
chants representing most of the European nations as well as the 
United States of America are to be found at Tamatave, Majunga, 
Antanarivo, and various other settlements on the island. Their 
rights and property have been protected to the utmost of their 
atdlity by the Hova authorities. There have been occasional cases of 
atticks being made on Europeans in. the districts far remote from 
the capii|il, but these have been but few ^nd have been the work of 
a few lawless tribes. ' ^ 

On the whole Queen Kenovalona has kept faith with us, and it 
is tmt just that we should use our best endeavours to prevent her 
being too harslily treated by France. No one of course doubts the 
ability of the French ironclads to raze to the ground the mat- 
built villages of Madagascar, but France .may rest assured that by 
doing so she forfeits the respect of Europe and gains nothing 
in return. In Tunis, TdUquin, Madagascar, in the islands of the 
South Pacific, and on the banks of the Congo, she appears bent 
on pursuing a policy opposed alike to peace and justice. It would 
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appear thttt she seeks, by the aij^bitraiy exercise of power in the^e 
remote comers of the world, to regain the prestige she lost in 1870. 
But it is not by actions of this.descripiion^tbat a great nation makes 
its infiuence felt, and its nanie held in respect. Both England and 
America, it appears, have entered into new commercial treaties with 
Madagascar, by which the subjects of either nation acquire certain 
privileges. It is to be hoped that the British Government will 
guard jealously the rights of her subjects in the island, and see that 
they suffer no loss through the hostile actions of France. Let them 
too do all in their power to discountenance the slave traffic under 
whatever name it may be carried on. 

The events at present taking place on the borders of the 
Transvaal are dealing a death-blow to the anti-slavery work which 
for years past has been performed by Englishmen .in those regions. 
How far the present Ministry, by their action two years ago, are 
responsible for this deplorable state of things, it is not th*e object 
of this paper to discuss. Surely, however, the wretched condition 
of the natives in those parts should!, teach England tlfe danger of 
a weak and vacillating policy. Surely the prayers and petitions of 
those unfortunate allies of ours, whom, having'once freed, fhem from 
the bonds of slavery, we now see murdered in cold blood and again 
driven off as slaves, whilst we, to our shame, are obliged to confess 
our inability to assist them, should be a warning to us in the future. 
Surely we should be taught by past errors in South Africa how one 
retrograde step may undo the labour of years, and should declare 
to Europe wdth no unpertain voice our resolute determination to 
oppose by every means in mu' power a revival of the slave-trade 
in the Indian Ocean. The predominance of France in Madagascar 
would most undoubtedly lead to such a revival. England has 
acquired a right from work done in the past to make her wish 
with regard to the slave-trade respected by Europe. It is monstrous 
to suppose that the good work she has done is to be robbed of its 
effect to advance the selfish aims of France. Nor need we fear such 
a result if only England standi# firm, and does not shrink from 
the high responsibilities the • noble deeds of her countrymen in 
the past have placed upon hear.* By our mqral support of the Hovas 
in their present troubles, by a jealous guarding of British interests 
in the island, and by a resolute refusal to ignore slavery however 
disguised, we may do much to minimise the evil effects of the 
present action of France. England has put her hand to the plough 
in the great cause of freedom to all the human race, and she must 
not now turn back. It is a great cause and worthy of a great people. 

‘ Pray God our greatness may nqt fail 
Through craven fear of being great.’ 

Lawrsncb C. Goodrich. 
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AFTER DEATH. 


Tbs character of the existence, if any, which awaits us beyond the 
is a question of obvious importance to humanity. The wonder 
is that it should ^tract so little attention. It is true that it receives 
a considerable amount of official recognition, but this does not always 
imply much actual interest. All modem forms of religious instruction 
lay thuch stress on the fleeting character of earthly joys, the en- 
dunng misery or bliss of the l/fe tp come, and the consequent im¬ 
portance of concentrating our energies and hopes on the hereafter at 
the expense of the present. But these exhortations produce very 
Httle effect. We may assent openly to their accuracy, but it is the 
merest tongue service. Not one man in a hundred is ever troubled in 
the pursuits of daily life by any thought of what is to happen to him 
after death; unless under the influence of som^ great sorrow, in the 
presence of some awful catastrophe, or, to put it bluntly, when his 
stomach is out of order. In this respect there is little to choose 
between the irreligious and the religious; and many would say, that, 
on the whole, this indifference is a matter for congratulation. 
Whatever be our destiny through the ages of eternity, it may be 
argued, it is clear that our business in this world is to work, and 
there is ample testimony to show that working power is paralysed by 
perpetual reflection upon the life to come. Possibly. But are the 
current doctrines on this subject necessarily true ? And if they are 
not, will a rational speculation as fb our future existence interfere 
with the due exercise of our energies here ? I cannot believe that it 
need. • . * • 

It is common, especially in the pulpit, to denounce this indif- 
fg^nce to a future life as a sinftil peculiarity of our own times. 
C^ere is not the slightest ground for this view, which, indeed, is dis¬ 
proved by the fact that a similar mentpl attitude has been common 
to aU societies wherein no morbid or abnormal activities have beoi 
at work. Tdre for instance early classical Paganism. Here we And 
the future conceived of as a faint copy of earthly existence, with 
feelder pleasures and fedUer pains. The wdl-known remark put 
Homer into the mouth of the shade of Achilles fordbly iUustrates 
the^ ^iy ideas of an after life. ‘ I would rather,* says he, * be a 



idave in the upper air, even to a j^oor master, than be ruler over all 
the dead.* ^me of the greatest heroes, it is true, were raised to 
share the joys of the gods on Olympus, and some special criminals 
were devoted to torture in Hkdes; and herein we have the nearest 
approach to the Ghri8tian<'1belief of heaven and hell. But these 
views seem to have exercised little ^influence on human action, and 
probably it would not be far wrong to describe the earliest clasdoal 
conception of a hereafter as that of a very dull Hfe. .The Scandinavian 
mythology taught a rather more lively belief; but here too the 
Valhalla, with its incessant bloodshed and feasting, was merely a 
* void world’s shadow and shell,* a simple reproduction after death of 
the pursuits in which the fierce warriors of tbe North delighted 
during life. Traces appear, however, of a place of punishment for 
certain classes of criminals. The negative attitude of the Jews 
towards a future life has been often noticed; and though this 
peculiarity has perhaps been sometimes unduly emphasised, its 
existence is beyond dispute. This clearly appears from such ex¬ 
clamations as those of the PsalpistyV The dead praise not Thee, 0 
God, neither all they that go. down into silence.’ ‘ Shall thy loving- 
kindness be showed in the grave, or thy faithfulness in desiVuction ? ’ 
Among the religions of the East, death seems to have been generally 
regarded either as annihilation, or as a preliminary stage to an ab¬ 
sorption into the Deity. It may be observed in passing, that though 
at first sight these fWo theories seem to differ widely, their effects 
upon the human mind were probably much more closely allied. 
It may sound paradoxical to assert that there can be any similarity 
of effect between the doctrine of annihilation of existence absolutely, 
and the doctrine of absorption into the highest possible form of 
existence. But a little reflection will dispel the difficulty. The 
believer in annihilation has, of course, nothing to hope for, nothing 
to fear, after his race on earth has been nm. But at the same time 
the man who expects to be absorbed into an all-pervading Deity is 
notin a much better plight. Nominally he may be said to have 
laid hold of eternal life, but it is a life of which he can hardly 
form any conception, and which, unless he be a mystic devoted to 
philosophic contemplalion, ^an have few^ charms for him^ It is 
iK)t likely that such a belief would occupy any Jarge share of an ordi¬ 
nary man’s thoughts, or ^exercise any important influence on his 
actions. 

Under the Homan Empire, before Christianity had made itself 
felt, there was (omitting some popular superstitions) a widespread 
indifference on the subjects^ with perhaps a general inclination to 
disbelief in a future life. C^ero recognises two alternatives; either 
there is nothing for us beyond the grave, oi* there is a life of happi¬ 
ness. The prevalence of such views is indirectly attested by ibe 
frequency of suicide which distinguishes this period. Something of 
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the diffisrent morad estimate ?rMoh then 
attached to the act of self-destruction. We have long been acci»- 
tomed to regard it as a crime, but in the civilisations of Clreece and 
Borne it lay under no such ban. Suicide, was sometimes condemned 
for the strictly political reason that it deprived the state of a soldier. 
It was occasionally deprecated, as by Plutarch, as an unworthy act 
of cowardice; and sometimes as a violation of r^iligious duty. ‘ A 
man has no right* to leave the post at which he is placed without 
the order of God his commander,’ said Pythagoras some centuries 
earlier. But these views were on the whole in a minority. As a 
general rule Stoics and Epicureans unite in approving or even en¬ 
couraging suicide to avoid misery or misfortune. It is incredible 
that such doctrines'should have found general acceptance if there 
had existed any gtrong belief in a life after death ; and it is perhaps 
safe to conclude that till the end of the third century a.d. the here¬ 
after was a subject about which educated people speculated little and 
cared less. 

But the' rise of Christianityigave a rude shock to this indifference, 
which indeed rapidly vanished under the influence of the Christian 
doctrine of eternal puhishment. So long as men believed that after 
death their individualities disappeared by*annihiIation or absorption, 
it was impossible to evoke much enthusiasm about a future life. 
But when the world was roused by the declamations of a religion 
which, while teaching that each man had a sout to he saved, taught 
also that salvation was only for the few, and that the huge majority 
of mankind were doomed to endless torture;-that humanity was in¬ 
herently and hopelessly wicked; that the short space of a lifetime 
was all that was allowed to each individual wherein to work out his 
own salvation; and finally that this salvation depended not so much 
upon a life of virtue, as upon the acceptance of correct theological 
opinions, the question of a hereafter became one of fearful importance. 
It is true, no doubt, that the joys of heaven were promised to the 
faithful. But‘ the representations of heaven were tame and unat¬ 
tractive, and the morbid fancy of the early Christian teachers pre¬ 
ferred to gloat over the tortures in ritote for tlie damned, which were 
consequently depicted with frightful' \ividnes8. It is needless to 
dwell on the bodily ^misery and mental anguish which this dark 
bglief inflicted upon mankind, further fthan to remark that the 
morbid excesses to which it led—notably e.g. among the hermits— 
may have contributed to strengthen ihe reaction against it which, 
commencing at the Benaissance, has endured through the centuries 
to our own time. i 

But while recognising the advance ii thought which this reaction 
implies, we must recognise at the same time that the heaven and hell 
of modern orthodoxy are the lineal descendants of the early Christian 
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doctcines on tbe subject, and <are tberefoie entitled at any rate to an 
bistbriod interest. And beyond tbis, as representing the belief which 
is officially professed by the greater part of tbe civilised world, they 
come directly within the scope of the present inquiry. 

It can hardly be denied,that, to a very great extent indeed, the 
current views of heaven and hell obtg.in only a nominal acceptance. 
Amongst certain sections of the Boman Catholic Church, and certain 
sections of Dissent, they are still zealously supported; but by the 
mass of educated people, though outwardly adopted^ they are secretly, 
and perhaps unconsciously, condemned as unsatisfactory. This dis¬ 
crepancy between outward profession and inward conviction escapes 
notice, because people do not care to face the mental disturbance 
which an honest examination of their beliefs would entail. But it 
may be well to bestow a Jittle criticism upon this venerable muddle; 
and for this purpose let us try to arrive at what most ordinary people 
really do think about the matter. 

Now, do mo8t*people really believe that the majority of mankind 
will be condemned to eternal torment, qjlther for actual moral offences, 
or for errors in theological speculation^ or for any other conceivable 
cause whatever ? There are a few, no doubt, who heartily and thank¬ 
fully embrace this view, with all the religious fervour which accom¬ 
panies the belief that they •are thereby doing G od service. But it is 
impossible to suppose that any large proportion of Churchmen, who 
think about the matter at all, would not shrink from assenting to this 
pitiless belief. Very well then. Do most Churchmen really believe 
that mankind as a rule live up to the moral and religious standard 
prescribed by the Chiiitih as necessary for salvation—necessary, in 
fact, to avert the doom which the Church officially declares to be the 
portion of offenders ? Again I think the answer must be. No. Each 
individual may cherish an exaggerated estimate of his own piety; or 
may cling doggedly to the somewhat illogical plea that he is no worse 
than his neighbours. This, it is needless to show, does not affect 
the question. If a certain degree of absolute excellence is necessary 
for salvation, the relative excellence of an individual fn reference to 
his fellow-men cannot be taken into account. If it be urged that in 
this case a great many people* will be damned, we may reply that 
this is strictly in accordance* with the Church dpctrine, which good 
Churchmen are nominally bound to believe. * Per contra, if the 
majority of mankind do livb up to this standard, to what end are aU 
the denunciations of the wickedness of the world which we hear from 
the pulpit, and the imctuous platitudes to the same effect which pass 
current in religious conversation ? 

If we turn to the philosophers for guidance and advice, we shall 
not fare much better. Theso, it is true, reject the orthodox account 
of heaven and hell. But what have they fo offer in their stead ? 
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(1) The taatei^aliflt view. This altogether denies the survivy of 
oiir personality after death; and therefore, so &r as the individual 
is concerned, is pnuitically a doctrine of Annihilation. 

(2) The non-materialist vienv, which meets with a more general 
acceptance, and which, in one way or another, admits the probability, 
or at least possibility, of some future existence. ’As to the character, 
and conditions, however, of this existence, the utterances of the learned 
are extremely vague, amounting to little more than a hazy specula- 
tioncthat it will be less material and more spiritual than our present 
existence. 


Here then we hswe a problem of supreme importance to humanity, 
for which only three solutions are propounded.' Of these, one is equally 
opposed to reasoh and to morality; another is intuitively repugnant 
to the great mass of civilised mankind ; and the third is hopelessly 
vague. To a^l who concede any importance to tlie question, this 
State of afi^irs must seem very unsatisfactory, and we are forbidden 
to hope for any immediate amelioration by the widely-spread indif¬ 
ference to the whole matter. In truth this indifference, though 
not the greatest, is the first diflSculty in the way of a more settled 
opinion. But while we recognise this indifference as a present 
fact, it is not altogether easy to account for it. It is impossible to 
maintain seriously that the question is unimpoitant, and Churchmen 
at any rate are estopped from this plea by the loudly-proclaimed 
doctrines of the Church in all ages. The philosopher perhaps 
asks Ciii bono? and urges that it is an unprofitable labour to 
speculate about the unknowable. To a certain extent this is true, 
but to a certain extent only, and it is an objection which is not allowed 
for a moment in some allied branches of research. The ultimate 
problems of metaphysic are equally unknowable, but men have never 
ceased to speculate upon them; and the failures of centuries are 
powerless to deter new explorers from setting forth on the barren path 
which BO many have trodden in vain. Probably a truer reason is to be 
found in the character of the explanations themselves, and perhaps if 
we examine these a little more closely, th| labolir will not be altogether 
in vain. * 

Now, in the first place it is a plain f^ct that, in spite of all the 
e'fforts of theologians, the imagination of mankind is but feebly affected 
by the joys of heaven or the pains of h^ll. We may believe in them 
as really awaiting us after death, but for all that we cannot bring 
them closely home to ourselves. The interests of earthly life, its 
sorrows and joys, its hopes and anxieti^ irresistibly impress them¬ 
selves on us as more actual, more part of ourselves. Is it quite 
certain that this view ia wrong ? Again, taken all round, this Mt is 
a happy Hfi^. We know exactly what constdintes our pleaslixe ltete. 
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nmterial oonditioiifl are absent. Vet we are fbrbiddeh to import these 
oondithms into our heaven. Is it quite certain that this prohibition 
is right?/ * . * » 

However, before dealingwlirectly with these two questions^ it may 
be well to discuss rather more fully the objections to the three ex¬ 
planations of a hereafter already referred to. 

, Let us take first the explanation of orthodoxy. The objections to 
this are so grave, and its inconsistencies so obvious,'that it will not be 
necessary to dwell upon them at length. To most thoughtful persons 
they must be already familiar; and on those who fail to recognise 
them, argument would probably be wasted. The impossibility of con¬ 
ceiving hell as the design of an omnipotent and benevolent God 
presents a dilemma from which there is no escape. Orthodoxy jea¬ 
lously insists on the combination of these attributes'*4n the Deity, but 
it never has answered, and never can answer, the objection th^t if God 
could have dispensed with hell, and did not, then He is not benevolent; 
if He would have dis|)en8ed with Lelk but could not, then He is not 
omnipotent. Moreover, the idea’ of ah eternity of torture in retribu¬ 
tion for the sins of threescore years and ten is so utterly, revolting 
to our sense of justice that few, if any, healthy and cultivated miuds 
can endure to accept it. The instincts of true religion shudder at 
ascribing to God the attributes of a malignant fiend; and &om an 
ethical point of vie^ it is utterly impossible to regard such a Being 
as the fountain-bead of morality. The material character of the 
torments of hell presents another difficulty, which derives a special 
importance from the -Variations of ecclesiastical doctrine as to the 
nature of existence in the life to come. Classical orthodoxy clearly 
declares that we are to rise again with our bodies, and give account 
of our own works. This teaching, however, has been considerably 
modified by later thought. It is open to many grave objections, of 
which perhaps the most obvious is the want of materials. Since the 
appearance of man on the earth, the same atoms of oxygen, nitrogen, 
carbon, &c. must have served oyer and over again ai constituents of 
different human frames, and if, at the resurrection, we are all to rise 
again with our own bodies, it is not easy to see how these conflicting 
oImwih are to be settled—^bearing in mind that the available quantity 
of matter is limited. Apart from this, however,-the tendency of modern 
opinion inclines to a spiritual^ or at least to a less material, existence 
hereafter. St. Paul’s distinction of a body terrestrial and a body celes¬ 
tial ma>y suggest a way out of *the difficulty, which, personally, I think 
has be^m^uly overlooked; but even by the aid of this distinction 
we cannot pfeserve our bodies in our resurrection body except 

by recourse to % pietaphyioal quibble, fut if we axe not to be 
hsxeafter with bodies closely resembling those with which 
lae now fires of hell need have few terrors 
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Mocb the semae oritioism 'may* he applied to the orthodox 
of heaven. The heaveh of the early Christians was of 
tite hiOBt material type. But I imagine that few intelligent Church- 
iikin now look forv^d to<Che New Jefoealem o*f the Bevelatipns, and 
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orthodoxy consequently hajts between two* opinions, wavering between 
allegiance to au^ority and allegiance to reason. 

Accepting, however, the popular account of the heaven which is 
"said to await the righteous, If there is less to repel*, there is not much 
to attract us. TBe Christian heaven is a distasteful conception to 
most people. Omitting all criticism of its material character, an 
eternity of adoration can only be welcome to minds in a condition of 
morbid ecstasy, and in a healthy virile mind, however religious, such 
a conception will rarely strike deep. Moreover, the heaven of 
Christianity consists largely of a sort of idealisation of ceremonial 
religion, and this'view is strongly at variance with a feeling which, 
consciouflyor unconsciously, most of us entertain—namely, that religion 
is not an end in itself. Its services to civilisation, its assistance to 
individual culture, and its poweis ef solace, may all be recognised, and 
recognised gratefully, but nond the* less does the conviction remain 
that religion, under any of the forms which prevail at present among 
mankind, 6an hardly be destined to a perpetpal reign. As an 
emotional influence it ranks very high, perhaps, indeed, surpassing all 
others, but it is rather an impediment than otherwise to intellectual 
development. The finer mental faculties are crKshed under a system 
which bids men substitute faith for reason, and has formulated such a 
doctrine as that of salvation by belief. Finally, it must be noted that 
excessive religious enthusiasm is now known to be due, in a very 
large number of cases, to mental disease or a morbid physical con¬ 
dition. 

The negation upon which materialism takes its stand arouses 
objections of a very different kind. Materialism says we have not 
got a shred of anything fit to be called evidence that individual 
existence continues in any form after death; and in the absence of 
evidence, any theories of a hereafter jnust be -mere idle speculations 
which should exercise no influence whatever upon reason or reason¬ 
able men. Mill, indeed, in his well-knpwn essays on religion, takes 
a somewhat more indulgent, though an equally cautious view of the 
matter. After conceding the advantages of allowing a certain play 
todbhe imagination, under the strict supervision of reason, he observes: 
* It appears to me that the indulgence of hope with regard to the 
government of the universe, and the‘destiny of man after deathj 
while we recognise as a clear truth that we have no ground for more 
than a hope, is legitimate, and philoB|phically defensiUe.’ This 
maybe suiScient so far js it goes, but it does not go &t enough. 
Drive out instincts with a pitchfork, but they will eve^ xetoia ; and 
whether it lie irrational or not, we must face the &ct that thbre is d. 
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pei|«tuatlon^^^ death. Of course we must he careful 

oot to gitre tills argument more weight tijian it deserves. It cannot 
pretend to anything like scientific demonstration, and at best it only 
ifiimi^es ah a priori reason for examining the beliefi As Mill points 
out^ the supposed intuitive craving Tor (not belief in) eternal Hfe, is 
simply craving for a long life indefinitely extended, and has no claim 
to be regarded as an inspiration of absolute truth* Another common 
argument against the materialist denial is an appeal to the beliefs of 
savage nations. It is often said, with a good deal of undue confidence, 
that the belief in a life after death is invariably found even dmong 
the rudest savages. But in the first place this is not strictly accu¬ 
rate ; and secondly, where this belief does exist, it is of rather a 
doubtful evidential value. The savage’s idea of a future life is not 
often of a character to justify its reference to a divine origin, and it 
is, moreover, nearly always coloured by local surroundings." Wher¬ 
ever, among savages, there appears any approach to- the conception 
of a future state of rewards and punishments, this displays a most 
marked reproduction of the special tastes and aversions which govern 
their earthly life. Indeed we can easily conceive that the perpetual 
heat of the Christian hell might prove rather attractive than other¬ 
wise to an arctic savage. Consequently it is impossible to regard 
these savage beliefs as necessary constituents of the human mind. 

A more valid objection to the scepticism of the materialists lies 
in the fact that it is opposed to the scientific doctrine of the persist¬ 
ence of force —plus the fact that, in the evolution of force, there is an 
observed tendency, as in evolution of all kinds, towards the develop¬ 
ment of more complex out of the simpler forms of force. This has 
been well discussed by Dr. Maudsley, who shows bow a certain amount 
of what he calls physical force is required for the production of a 
much smaller amount of the more complex chemical force, which, 
in its turn, is capable of development into a still smaller amount of 
the still more complex vital force. So far, then, it is seen that the 
process is an ascending one froth lower to higher complexity. Now 
it is true that degeneration*also takes place, as in the case of the 
decay of an organic body after death. But this process of degenera¬ 
tion seems to be subject, nevertheless, to an important qualification, 
namely, that » - ^ 

Tliere is some reason to believe that dead organic substance does not always 
undergo the extreme retrograde fnetamorphoais of matei’ial atid/oree before being ueed 
vp again in vital confounds. - 

The itaUca are mine. It impossible to enter Jheiefe'at length into 
this most iutere^ing question, but Dr. Maadi^^li Conclusions are 
shortly ex^iressed in the following quotation from his Theory of 
Vitality. 
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r^ta^ty to i^e UgbmVmamfestetion so ia the coarae ^ mea^ de- 

a pTOgress |lm>ugh sensatioo, passioa, emo^a, ieason, to the 
" se of meatal force, a ■weU-faehioaed Vfll. • 



Th€»e observiatioBs point tv the conclusion that, whether in 
adoordanoe with a divine design or otherwise, tiie course of organic 
• evolution is not, on the, whole, attended by a guaKtcUive sacrifice of 
power. In fact, that where physical force has become exalted into any 
kind of vital force, it tends to persist as such, instead of sinking back 
into the humUer stage of physical force. Assuming this inference to 
be correct—and it is not by any means a violent assumption—4t seems 
highly improbable that such a loss of power as the permanent resolu¬ 
tion of a human consciousness into any of the lower forms of force can 
be at all frequent! In discussing such a pure abstraction as force, it 
is extremely difiBcult to employ language which shall be sufficiently 
intelligible as \;fell as sufficiently accurate; but it is perhaps justifi¬ 
able to asseict that the energy required to build up the mind of a 
Newton would plainly be wasted to *a great extent if that mind after 
the short •space of a lifetime were dissipated, say, as heat. On the 
contrary, it is more in accordance with what we kpow of the economy 
of evolution to suppose that the complex form of force, which we call 
mind, will, under ordinal^ circumstances, cohere as a mental organism, 
even when exposed to the attack of influences viiich the lower force- 
organism of physical life is incapable of resisting. 

The retort of the materialists, that even if mind is a separate 
existench it cannot at any rate work without its appropriate material 
organ, the brain, does not really go to the root of the matter. This 
view has been tersely put by Moleschott in his celebrated dictum 
ohne Phosphor kein Oedanhe ; but its epigrammatic merits lend it a 
dearness not its due. It is of course quite obvious that so long as 
we confine our observations strictly to mankind under their present 
terrestrial conditions, there can be no thought without phosphorus, in 
other words, without a brain. But to assert that in no environment 
whatever is thought possible without cprebral tissue such as we now 
possess, is a perfectly groundless assun^tion'which is not worth a 
znomen{*8 consideration. 

Turning now to the non-materialist views. These philosophers 
afipear to have struck the right track, but their footsteps are as yet 
|in<%rtain and concl^ons vag^e., I have called their views 
non-mateiiaBst^ biwause in truth it *is chiefly in virtue of their 
common oppo^tion to materialism that they admit of being classified 
under a corhamh ileimininat^^ The i^nrpiateriaUst doctrine of a 
ftiture life is h#J W forms by a variety of philosophical 
schools, dilFedhg^^^M other points, and induding alike die ex- 

hravagant tmnsc^dnatiiibm of Hegel and the cautious relatidsna of 
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i»f a fiitta>e life, bdt prac^diUy gosfi Ufctle^ 
affiliation. Consequently the diffi^ty of criticism is eoh- 
ndeiahly enhanced. * At the same time "there are two objections to 
which their teaching- clearly seems open** In the £rst place it lays 
&r too much stress on the intellectual character of our future e£i8> 
trace. Secondly it is extremely vague as to whether this existence 
will be personal Or otherwise. The first of ^ese is the natural result 
of the special devotion which philosophy pays* to the intellectual 
faculties. Now the intellect is of course the peculiar province of 
philosophy, but an excessive attention to intellect iS apt to ]ead to 
an undue neglect of the physical side of our nature, its goods, beauties, 
and pleasures. The second objection is directjy connected with this, 
and springs from the difficulty which we find in conceiving an indi¬ 
vidual spiritual existence apart from some mateiral concomitants,— 
apart, in fact, from something like a body. This difficulty, indeed, 
really extends even to the conception of universal ^spirit; for when 
we come to examine the matte* carefully, we shall find that the 
distinction which we accept so'easily of mind and matter, body and 
soul, is after all a one-sided compromise. Matter in stgne form or 
another we are qppable of conceiving. Hut let us try to conceive 
spirit, soul, mind, and we fail utterly. From this it is plain that 
the distinction above alluded to is merely a negation, and that the 
assumed positive entity, mind, is simply a negative postulate, non¬ 
matter. But though this difficulty of conceiving mind without 
matter applies alike to the doctrines of an iodividual and an universal 
spiritual existence, in the case of the latter it is much less prominent, 
and only reveals itself to a penetrating inquiry. Keturning however 
to our criticism of the non-materialist hereafter, we must observe that 
though this philosophy repudiates the idea of a hell, and herein rises 
superior to the doctrines of orthodoxy, the heaven which it oftbrs us 
is well nigh as unacceptable as the heaven of the Churchman. It 
presumes, indeed, a condition of happiness, but this happiness when 
analysed is usually found to cpnsist of the somewh'at colourless joys 
of intellectual contemplatio:gL. , Now the pleasures of the intellect are 
very real indeed, and quite ^beyond the possibility of dispute; but I 
venture to think that to most people tfn eternity of contemplation 
woidd scarcely be preferable to an eternity oradoration. Nevertheless, 
while allowing these objections all proper weight, we must not cwer- 
look the fact that to the non-materi§list philosophers belongs the 
merit of what is perhaps thfe most valuable contribution that has yet 
been made to thought on the subject of the life to come. 

The doctrine of evolution has familiarised ns with the conception 
of a perpetual progress as'the law of cos^iic development ; and this 
ioa givra rise to the idea that this life, and for aught we can tell, the 
next also, may be merely stages of our career. This, as it seems to 
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iptiEm to the orthodox scheme which may be. given for what it is 
irortb* The notion of a Career divided into a few decades, for the 
libn part, and eternity for* the second, ii^ to say the least, imsym- 
metrical. Moreover it must h&ve sometimes occurred even to the 
orthodox that the alleged transition from our present state of im¬ 
perfection to the absolute perfection of heaven is 'rather too violent. 
The Boman Catholic institution of Purgatory is an attempt to bridge 
this gap,but the conception in itself is too crude to be of much value. 
Katwra nihU facit per aaltum is a doctrine which is now universally 
recognised in physical science, and it is hard to avoid extending its 
application to our dreams of a hereafter. The whole course of scien¬ 
tific experience shows the process*of evolutfon to be gradual, and 
an arbitrary exclusion of humanity from the operation of this law is 
unwarranted by any direct evidence, is repugnant, to many of our 
strongest instincts, and is opposed to all the analogies which science 
suggests. Ifow if this be so, if Ihfs gradual evolution towards perfec¬ 
tion be accepted, it is clear that this world of ours need not even be the 
first stage*of the process so far as we are concerned, and it is almost 
impossible that it should be the last, or rather the last but one. 

And here I think that a ray of light breaks in upon the ob¬ 
scurity of the question. I believe myself that those philosophers 
are right who suppose our development after death to be towards a 
continually increasing degree of spirituality. In this case it seems 
probable that in each stage of our career a certain minimum 
advance*in that direction must be attained, in order to enable us 
to enter upon the next stage with comparative ease and comfort. 
A homely illustration may make my meaning clearer. When 
an athlete determines to engage in a race, he prepares himself for 
the event by a careful system of diet and exercise, commonly 
known as ‘ training.’ The restrictions imposed by this system are 
highly distaste^! to many men, and if an individual be either weak- 
minded or unconscientious, he may indulge in unlawful relaxations of 
these. But there is an accurately proportioned retribution before 
him. Just BO far as his physical efficiency has been impaired by these 
secret excesses, so will he suffer from physical distress in the hour of 
contest. Similarly, just so far as we neglect to prepare ourselves in 
tSs life for the more spiritual surroundings of the next, to that extent 
our lack of spiritual ‘copdition,’ so to speak, will be an unfailing 
source of distress until the deficiency is made good. Still applying 
the evolutionist explanation, we must conclude that supreme h^pi- 
ness will be attained when the individm^ becomes in complete har¬ 
mony with his environment; but till this ^int be reached, he must 
needs, be subject to all the discomforts wMch a want of such hannonj 
entails.' v 
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heaven may be regarded as the name for that complete harmony/with 


our environment for -vrbicb we .are not forbidden to hope, and hell as 
the name for those discoiAforts which mtmt inevitably befall an 
organism surrounded by an* environment ot higher development than 
its own. Bightly regarded then, Beaven is no' special paradise of 
miraculous creation reserved for the o'^ects of a divine preference 
or the adherents of a particular theological cre^d. But it is the 
natural goal of progress, the supreme accomplishment of the possi¬ 
bilities of human nature, and within the reach of all mankind. So 
also, hell is not a place of punishment, devised for offenders against a 
code of divine ordinances; still less is it a torture-house where divine 
vindictiveness may enjoy the agonies of some misguided heretics. It 
can be merely the sum* total of eVils which arc ine:y}rably attached to 
the imperfect adaptation of an organism to its environment, but which 
are morally colourless, and altogether lack either the character or the 
design of avenging penalties, consciously imposed by an offended God. 

And here it may be well to pdinj out, that whether.this view be 
accurate or not, it at least possesses the negative recommendation of 
depending for its support on no special system either of theology or 
philosophy, beyond the observed facts of evolution. To those, like 
myself, who believe in the existence of a God—even though the 
belief be not capable of scientific proof, and perhaps, in strictness, 
not logically justifiable—it is not difficult to conceive this system of 
development to be the outcome of a divine design, nor to reconcile 
it with the benevolent^attributes commonly ascribed to God. On the 
other hand, for those who reject, or decline to accept as necessary the 
existence of a supreme Deity, this theory requires no such postulate 
for its support. It is sometimes overlooked by well-meaning theolo¬ 
gians, who point to the discoveries of evolution as a proof of divine 
benevolent design in the universe, that the mere fact of evolution 
proves nothing of the kind. At the outside it can only suffice to 
prove that the causal operations of force are no{ interfered with 
miraculously by an overruling malevolence. This becomes plain 
when we reflect that our notions of good and ill, pleasure and pain, 
happiness and sorrow*, depqpd strictly on our environment^ and the 
degree of our adaptation to it. The oper|itlon3 of force having 
produced a certain physical condition of things, certain forms of life' 
came into existence. But only those forms survived which were 
suitable to their physical surroundings, and it is practically beyond 
doubt that myriads of less perfectly adapted creatures perished. 
Initially there is no reason to suppose that one form was intrinsically 
higher or better than anothl^r. On the whole, external influences are 
decidedly hostile to the organism, and the nnly reason for the survi¬ 
val of one type of low life rather than another, was that it happened 
to be better adapted to resist or accommodate itself to these influenoe& 
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of its oosO^oelit elements, and the &te of the two^tj^e»> 
have been reyetsed.. But if this be so, ^hat becomes Of the^ 
dootrine of benevolent desippi? It maj*1:» there; more than this, 
ve may legitimately believe it to be there— so long aa we do not as- 
orWe omni^otmee dlao to the d&igner —but it cannot be said to be 
proved. Indeed, the facts of. evolution, so far £rom^ establishing this 
doctrine^ go to show that in the absence of miractdous intervention, 
evolution is a process which cannot help being worked out, whether 
there be a God or whether there be none. 

Arid now we are better prepared to deal with a question of great 
importance and great doubt. We have accepted, provisionally at any 
rate, the belief shared alike by non-materialist philosophers and 
Churchmen, that om^ future state, whatever it be, will exhibit a great 
development in spirituality. But is this development in spirituality 
to go on independently of matter and our material bodies, or even at 
their expense, so^that the heaven to which we must look forward will 
be a heaven of pure Geist ? It is probable that the great majority both 
of philosophers and Churchmen adopt this view. I venture to differ 
from it for ‘"reasons which I shall attempt shortly to set out. 

In discussing such a question, it is of course' obvious that the 
attainment of certain knowledge is impossible. But this very 
impossibility of knowledge lends a new value to inference; and 
though the arguments thereby suggested must needs be chiefly nega¬ 
tive, they are perhaps better than none at all. It seems to me that 
the exclusion of matter from our futmre existence is not only unneces¬ 
sary, but is opposed to the conclusions of physical science, and is ^so 
open to some serious objections on the merits. And first it is neces¬ 
sary to observe that the predilection for a purely spiritual existence 
hereafter probably owes a good deal to the philosophical doctrines of 
the inferiority of matter which culminated in Neoplatonism. The 
infiuence of thi^ school of thought is found both in philosophy and 
theology. The early Christian notion of the vileness of the body was 
liugedy due to its mistaken teachings,* and its direct effects have sur¬ 
vived in much of the philosophy of the present age. In this respect, 
however, J venture to think, that both philosophy and theology are in 
error. I must again refer, in this connection, to the nature of the 
ooigmonly received distinction between mind and matter, and I 
repeat, that whatever dialectic value this distinction may posses, 
one of its terms is a mere negation. Spirit may exist objectively for 
a supreme or some other intelligence, but, so ftu: as human capaHlitaes 
exte^ it is absolutely ineonoeivcd)l6f mid we can onby infer Us 
eBmpenee from our ohs&rvations of matwr. Consequently, so far as 
we uan be said to know it ht all, we only know it m ccmjwnotion wUhi 
maUer* 

Arid now, on what grounds do we claim to sever this union ? ^Hie 
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ody X odoicdve that *tiiere is no moin fitiwg rebuie to 
tMs atteiip^t than the warning, * those whoxd God hath joined let ho 
man pttt asunder.’ • • 

However, waiving thi^ objection, wbateyw be its nierits, let us 
assume that our hereafter is to be o£ a purely spiritual character, and 
attempt from this standpoint to speculate about its conditions. In a 
moment we are l£ft staring blankly a€ absplute nothingness, ^e 
proposition which came so glibly from our lips is a mere verbal 
mockery; it has absolutely no cognisable contents at aU. A number 
of individual intelligences free from all matter, and located (if indeed 
we can predicate spatial relations of them) in an environment of pure 
spirit, is little more than a farrago of chaotic gibberish : words and 
nothing else. We cail no more frame a conception of a disembodied 
intelligence than we can of a disembodied Abracadabra. And to this 
end then are \je brought, that we are bidden to look forward, aye, 
and look forward joyfully, to a future which shall bury all our human 
energies of body and mind in a Iknho of inconceivability and contra¬ 
diction. Truly annihilation is at once a more logical and a more 
welcome prospect. But our difficulties are pot over yet. Another 
objection now rises to bar the way. What real justification is there 
for this precedence which mind claims over matter ? We are accus¬ 
tomed to regard mind in some form as the creator of matter, but this 
view has no valid* foundation. To assure ourselves of this, let us 
again have recourse to mental analysis, and if we face the facts 
honestly, we shall find that, in thought, mind and matter appear 
equally eternal. It is equally difficult to conceive a beginning for 
either of them, and if we must needs postulate some beginning for one 
of them, in order to escape from an intellectual deadlock, it is just as 
reasonable, or unreasonable, to suppose that matter evolved mind, as 
to suppose that mind created matter. Science insists that force is 
persistent and matter indestructible, and if this is true at all, it miist 
be true universally. But if heaven is to be purely spiritual, matter 
must be destroyed. Nor is this difficulty got over'by assuming that 
matter need not be destroyed, but only banished; for inasmuch as it 
is clearly impossible to iippose spatial limits on absolute spirit, a 
spiritual heaven would leave no external corner into which matter 
could be banished. Wg must assume then* that matter will be de¬ 
stroyed. This too leads us to the inconceivable, for if the creation of 
something out of nothings is inconceivable (I do not say impossible), 
the converse process is equklly inconceivable, to \rit the reduction of 
something to nothing. 

After dwelling at thi^ length on the metaphysical difficulties mGi 
which the question is beset, it is only fai^ to admit that identical or 
similar difficulties oppose all attempted solutions of it. It is the 
inevitable omisequence of the relativity of our powers of thought and 
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our efforts to grasp the* absolute yield us 
and oontradicti^ Ptdlosopber aud theologian are eachi 
el^eked by the same barriers. All speculations as to the past uaust 
nil^s postulate an uncaused beginning, which is of course incon- 
eeivable. All speculation as to the futurejias to choose between tbe 
twin inconceivabilities of annihilation or eternity. But though the 
metaphysical difficulties cannot be eliminated from any theory of a 
hereaftCT, it is plainly desiraMe that they should be reduced to the 
lowest number. ' 


However, to leave metaphysic, there is a practical objection to the 
elimination of matter from our future existence which needs to be 

It 

considered. All are agreed that heavenly life is to be a life of happi* 
ness. But limiting ourselves, as we must, to our relative faculties of 
knowledge, we cannot escape the conclusion that by destroying 
matter we curtail the possibilities of happiness to an enormous degree. 
And here pause to insist upon a most important truth which is 
perpetually ignored in theological argument. When we speak of 
happiness, gooddess, justice, evij, ^c., we mean that which men 
understand b‘y these terms. Ncfthing is more common with theo¬ 
logical disputants than this sort of argument:—It may be true, 
indeed, that to our poor human faculties the condemnation of myriads 
of His creatures to an eternity of torture mdy seem' inconsistent with 
the doctrine of God’s benevolence. But we must not forget that the 
benevolence of man is not necessarily the benevolence of God. . That 
which seems to us cruel or unjust is to His perfect wisdom merciful 
and righteous. And who are we that we should presiune to judge ?-^ 
And so fotth. Now the fallacy of this is so eaLtremely obvious, that 
the constant necessity of exposing it is a melancholy proof of the 
slovenly habits of thought which ^prevail even amongst educated 
people. It might well be, indeed, that the action of an omniscient 
intelligence would be modified by the knowledge of circumstances 
beyond the ken of a less perfect intelligence. But this proposition 
differs widely from that for which the theologian contends. In it 
no generic difference of intelligence—no difference in kind—is postu¬ 
lated. On the contrary, it is implicitly assumed that in both cases 
the governing principle of action is generically identical; the differ¬ 
ence in the result being entirely due to "(Quantitative differences in 
the knowledge of facts. <^The theologian, on the other hand, attempts 
to justify the malevolence of his Deity by declaring that the benevo¬ 
lence of God is generically different from the benevolence of man. 
If this be so, I reply that it is only by a violent and inadmissible 
abuse of language that the former can be called benevolence at alL 
The term benevolence can only be legitimately employed in the sense 
in which men who invented the term empWy it. Any other use of it 
is nonsense. Consequently, if a man take upon himself to call 







3o4 eitker mean what nien understand bj 

bwevdent, ot he can mean noChing at aU, and his statement is 
a ^rthiless verbal paradox. Whether^ indeed, it is proper or possible 
to predusate relative qualiti^ like benevolence of an absolute exist¬ 
ence like Ood, is another afld a very serioiik question, but one which 
need not be discussed here. All thiK^ 1 am concerned to insist upon 
now is, that in using human language everyone is bound to give it its 
usual human mean'iug, and no other meaning wjiatever. What I 
have said of benevolence applies equally to happiness. Consequently, 
in stating that by the destruction of matter the possibilities of happi¬ 
ness would be curtailed, I mean the possibilities of that which man¬ 
kind understand by happiness, and I insist that no other interpretation 
is legitimate. It is necessary to emphasise this point, because the 
fallacious ascription of an arbitrary and imaginary meaning to 
happiness is often employed in answer to the natural objection 
that the life of heaven, as taught by orthodoxy, does not strike us as a 
particularly happy one. No doubt, it is said, the occupations 
ascribed to the blessed in Paradise hate few attractions fos our earthly 
tastes. But all will be different then, and the pursuits which we now 
regard with disfavour will seem to us then the^ acme of bliss. It is 
possible of course tl^it this may be so; but at present this statement is 
nothing but a pure assumption, with a strong balance of probability 
against it. I have already suggested some reasons why the joys of 
heaven seem so little«pleasing to us, and I repeat that this distaste is 
due to the fact that most of our ideas of happiness are inseparably bound 
up with matter, and e conversot that where matter is not, these ideas 
are inconceivable. It is obvious, of course, that by the destruction of 
matter all possibilities of aesthetic pleasure produced by objects ex¬ 
ternal to tlie individual are destroyed with it, as well as various 
possibilities of happiness bound up in the individual’s materiality. 
I will return to this question later. 

Meanwhile* I proceed to consider another point. Christianity 
teaches that heaven is reserved for a small minority,only; but this 
view does not commend itself to»the general sense of the thoughtful. 
The belief iu heaven may indeed he rejected altogether ; but where 
it is accepted, the better instincts of our nature impel us to hope that 
it will be open to all. And in any case, we' shrink from the reflection 
that most men will be daipned. Of course the question has ma^ 
surrounding difficulties; but some important points of the populmr 
doctrine seem open to doubt, In the first place, as it seems to me, 
the idea should be altogether repudiated that, for every child born, 
there is a new soul created somewhere in heaven and introduced into 
the body, either at birth o]^ at some earlier period. The late Mr. 
W. R. Greg has foroibly shown some of th» objections to this view, 
which will be familiar to those who have read his Enigmas of Lifs^ 
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libMnifiHeHfMi by any kiixd of ovidonoe^ It seems to me moTe joapm-- 
^ suppose that the t^ysterious entity which we vaguely describe' 
^aa ioul is simply a complex manifestatidn of force. Force, as I hate 
already attempted to show, tends to develop upwards, i.e. towards: 
greater and greater complexity. * A definite amount of physical force 
will go to compose a less ampunt of the more complex chemical force, 
which in its turn* may develop into a quantitatively smaller, but 
qualitatively higher amount of vital force. It is true that at present 
we are not able to trace the process of development any further, but, 
mi shbwn above, it is not unreasonable to infer that it does not stop 
at vital force. If this be so, we may be entitled to suppose tlud; 
what we call soul represents some higher stage of the process, at which 
a form of force shall have been developed of ’sufficient complexity to 
constitute an Individual consciousness. To such we may readily con¬ 
cede the possibility of a future existence. The objection to this 
view which wiU naturally be raised is that no amount of cognitions 
of objects external to consciousness pan give us the idea of an Ego 
apart from such cognized objects. Strictly speaking this is quite 
true. Mere receptivity cannot of itself furnish the apprehension of 
a knowing subject as distinct from the known ol^ect. But 1 submit 
that a consciousness of sufficient complexity to be capable of appre¬ 
hending a large variety of perceptions will probably of its own accord 
tiirn to the consideration of its own states: an& this once done, the 
idea of the Ego springs into existence. Of course it is impossible 
to deal ^th this most abstruse subject either adequately or accurately 
in these few lines, but so far as they go, they may suffice to indicate 
the explanation of the difficulty which I am inclined to adopt. 

1 admit freely that the above suggestions are mere conjecture, but 
I submit that all speculation on the subject must needs be conjec¬ 
tural, and the best that we can hope for is to make our conjectures 
as consistent possible with our present knowledge.* Now if it be 
true, as philosophy has always taught, and as science is daily con¬ 
firming, that the multiplicity of the universe is apparent only, and 
underlying all its seeming confusion there is an unity of prin- 
oi|de ; ^ this, I say, be true, then I conceive’that a conjectirre such 
as 1 have hazarded *ag to the evolution of force in mind, will gain 
greatly in probability if it be shown to be analogous to the known 
facts of the evolution of force in matter. My conjecture assumes 
in the realm of mind the gradual evolution of lower into higher 
fintns of force till at length the complexity of a consciousness is at- 
^tained. Smence reveaU a precisely analogous process in the realm 
The lowest forms of lifq are mere lumps (rf pjeoto- 
mme eorrectfy^ bioplasm. Sometimes they are not ev^ 
imd of course are devoid of anything like an oxganinn, 
that can be amd of thm is that they live. In many oases 




or regOf»ble. Theji^ sxiiU^ly b^r meie 
; « Itii&p breaks off, and it goes oil liTiog as a 

ae^uitb eadstenee^ provided it obtfu^ axt adequate tropply of 
nntnnPdtt. Trcm this stage* the next step is to the fonuation of a 
oeliy and in the eell is contained the germs of the ,fotiire. On these 
low existimees the laws of natural sei^tion operate with a meR^ew 
li^ur. The cell nyist conform to its environment or pay the penalty 
with its life. Gradually by the survival of the fittek only, a higher 
standard of creature is reached, with somewhat quickened sensiMities 
to external stimuli, and correlatively increased powers of direct 
adaptation. This development slowly proceeds, and slowly but siurely 
these dots of life go on from strength to strength, until the low 
homogeneity of the prinial monad has been replaced by the noble 
complexity of ^the vertebrate. If then from these Jowly beginnings 

of indifferentnited bioplasm the operations of force can produce the 
individual phys-iecd organism, it is at least not improbable 'that, in 
the realm of what we call mind, force may be gradually evolved into 
a mental individual, or a consciousness. 

One other point requires to be touched upon. The normal ten¬ 
dency of force may be to develop upwards, but*there is also the pos¬ 
sibility of its degenerating/ Consequently it is conceivable that even 
so high a development as a consciousness might under appropriate 
circumstances degenerate back again into a lower form of force. In 
this case, as it would thereby lose its individuality, it could not share 
the future of individual personalities: and this hypothetical case 
forms, I conceive, a possible exception to the broad proposi^on that 
heaven is to be the lot of all. 

And now I must grapple with the hardest part of my task, and 
attempt to justify my opinion that matter will follow us into the life 
to come. One great obstacle to the acceptance of this view is however 
more apparent than real. The opposition between spirit and matter, 
as apprehended by most people, is apt to be somewhat too violent 
a contrast. We conceive of spirit as something impalpable, invisible, 
and utterly beyond human apprehension. Matter, on the other hand, 
we are accustomed to regard as isomething necessarily solid, visible, 
and always within reach of the senses. This latter conception is not 
strictly accurate. There are forms of matter.(as a moment’s reflec¬ 
tion of course shows) almoitt as much beyond our perception as 8pi|it 
itself. Electricity will occur at once to most people. Light, again, 
is produced by waves of air ^exceedingly subtle form of matter, to 
iHiich we give the name of eth^, but whose existence we can only 
infer from its effects. Nojr, without offering any definite sugges- 
ticn, i may point out that even spirit, if united with a form of 
matter so subtle as to have defied Mthertd tixe closest miorosoopioBl 
rea^^ matter which can pass through apparently tmporous sub- 
itaaoes Uke glass; which can penetrate betv^n the moleculeB <4 ihe 







mass ; and which can rate of 

xoilaa a aecondy would hardly find its spiritusd energies muoli ipi* 
{M^d. I may also recall the fact, to^ which 1 have already alladed» 
that St. Paul appears to contemplate soihe form of a*body celestial;* 
aad Thomas Vaughan, a famous Posicrucian of the seventeenth century^ 
seems to have entertained a simitar idea. The passage which occurs 
in his Anthroposophia Theojnagica is suflficiently curious to justify 
quotation in full.* • * 


In regard of the Adm of Vegetables, although their wealter exterior Elements 
expire by violence of the_/?re, yet this Earth cannot be destroyed, but is VUrifkd. 
The J^ion and Tramparency of this substance is occasioned by the Eadicall 
moysture or Seminal water of the Compound. Tliis water resists the fury of the 
Fire, and cannot } ossibly be vanquished. ‘ In Itac Aqua ’ (saith the learned 
Severiue) ‘ Eosa latet in hicme.' These two principle are never separated; for 
Nature proceeds not qo /ar in her dissolutions.‘ When Deatli hath done her worst, 
there is an Vaion between these tioo, and out of them shall Qod raise us at the last 
day, and instore us to a spiiitual constitution. 1 do not conceive there shall be a 
Besurrection of evgry species, but rather their Terrestrial parts, together with the 
element of Water {for there shall be no vwre sea ; Revelation), shall be united in 
one mixture with the Earth, and fixfed to n pure ZHaphanous substance. This is 
St. John’s Crystall gold, a fundament,all of the New Jerusalem—so called, not in re¬ 
spect of Ooldur, but constitation. Their Spirits, I suppose, shall be reduced to their 
first Limbus, a sphere of pure ethereall fire, like rich EternaUTapestry spread under 
the Throne of God. 


No one will suppose that I regard the above passage as scientific 
authority, but on such a subject as that novf under discussion no 
intelligent speculation can fail to be interesting. 

As to the organic character of such a body it is impossible even to 
speculate, but it is probable that nothing like our present nervous 
system would be either necessary or desirable. At present this system 
is required by reason of our imperfect harmony with our environment, 
but though invaluable in many ways, it is a constant source of weak¬ 
ness, pain, and disease. 

The ordinary tissues of our organism do not readily adapt them¬ 
selves to external changes, and consequently need the elaborate pro¬ 
tection and assistance of the nervcAis system. But with a more 
mobile tissue this necessity would disappear. At the same time, 1 
see no supposing that our,present faculties, and very 

possibly new ones, might well exist under these new conditions. 
Perhaps it is permissible to give the rein to fancy in order to illustrate 
my meaning. Air. Andrew Lang has written a dainty poem about 
the Homeric Phseacia—the land whose inhabitants were friends of the 
gods, in fact a sort of fairyland, or a heaven upon earth. In this, by 
mi exquisite touch, he suggests the possibilities of new pleasures which 
a deeper insight into the nature of things might bestow. His lines 
speak for IhemselveA 

' Observe the curious analogy of this conjecture with Dr, Maudtdej^ concliuion 
g^venaboVe.—N. P. 



:■ Vv I4nge», a light orfthe magic flew; 

i^e wide fire flames, aa a flower ucdesea, . 

Heavy with odour, and loose lo the breeze. 
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The strange flowers’ perfume turns to singing, 

Heard afar over moonlit seas: 

The Siren's sung, grown faint with winging, 

Palls in scent on the cedar Irees.. • 

Fanciful as this picture may seem, I venture to think that it is 
strictly philosophical in the idea which it embodies of the <finity 
which may be expected to underlie beauty and excellence in all their 
manifestations. And I can see no reason for supposing that aome 
such insight would be* impossible to the quickened faculties of a 
higher development. With a nature material so fdr as the existence 
of such faculties might require, but spiritual to the highest degree in 
their exercise and enjoyment: under physical conditiqps which might 
render us practically independent ctf space, and actually free from 
the host of physical evils to which we are now exposed, we might 
well attain a consummation of happiness, gemij^ieaUy akin to that for 
which we now striye, but idealised into something like perfection. 
The faculties which would enable us to obtain a deeper and truer view 
of all the manifestations of cosmic energy would at the same time 
reveal to us new forms of beauty, new possibilities of pleasure on every 
side: and—^to take a single instance—the emotions to which the 
sight of Niagara now appeals, might then be gratified by a contem¬ 
plation of the fierce grandeur of some sun’s chromospherS or the 
calmer glories of its corona. 

Nor is there any reason why the rest of the finer emotions should 
be banished from such an existence as I am now attempting to 
describe. A collection of intelligent individuals necessitates the ex¬ 
istence of a society, though, of course, of a different constitution to those 
with which we are here familiar; and with the existence of a society, 
a variety of social pleasures and social interests must needs coexist, 
though the precise nature of these is of course beyond the reach of 
our present powers of tonce^^ion. Under such conditions, eating and 
drinking, as we at present understand these processes, must of course 
disappear. J$ut so long ,and so far as our activities might involve 
a waste of tissue, however ethereal, I presume that some form of nutti- 
tion would be necessary to rqpair the loss. There is another probable 
exception of some importance which must here be noticed. The 
sexual instincts, and the social and individual pleasures arising from 
th^, seem unlikely to survive into the far hereafter. Important as 
these Me to us, and ineraijicable as theyduay be from any modern 
terrestrial society, they must, I think, be regarded,/or wan, as 
eVblutionally out of date. The process of reproduction is an extremely 
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all in the earlier stagea of the woiidV development, and id^Ul 

tile lower "animals. tt*is necessary tiiat certain fieli, 


for shoidd deposit many millions of ova with pmodioal 

regularity, because in the stru^le for existence not more than about 
tluoe per cent, of these survive. A creature which forms an easy and 
desirable prey for larger animals must breed prolMcally under pain of 
extermination. And in such cases any failure of the sexual instincts 
might produce a serious disturbance of equilibrium. (I need hardly 
observe, perhaps, that though employing for convenience teleological 
forms of expression, I adhere firmly to the evolution-theory of crea¬ 
tion.) But man, hy means of his superior intelligence, has freed 
himself to a great extent from the operation of the destroying agencies 
which still affect the lower animals. Consequently the survival of 
his sexual instincts in their present strength is a superfluous ana¬ 
chronism, wh^ch not only causes a vast amount of moral evil, but is 
beginningjto expose us to the serious danger of over-population. But 
the working of evolution, though slow, is perfectly sure, and the 
remedy is already cqming to the front. The force-capacity of all 
organisms'being limited, it follows that a diversion of any consider¬ 
able portion of this force into a special channel will be made at the 
expense of the other functions. Consequently it is not surprising to 
learn that there are indications to show that theincreasing intellectual 
development of mankind tends alike to diminish fecundity, and the 
sexual instincts which are its necessary antecedents. This bears 
directly on the question before us. If any further development 
awaits man after death, we may fairly surmise, I think, that the pro¬ 
cess will tend to an increased intellectuality, and this, as it seems, 
should ultimately extinguish sexual desires. I further venture to 
think that at this stage in man’s development, the necessity of such 
desires will disappear finally. It seems to me unlikely that the higher 
stages of his development will be accompanied by any such violent 
f transition as 'death, which of course is directly due to a want of 
hmrmony with his environment. Th.e qloser adaptation which we must 
suppose will belong to these higher s^es will probably preclude the 
necessity of any such catastrophe, and the transition will be effected 
in some other manner. Death, in fact, nj^ill cease, and with the dis- 
lippearance of death, the sexual instincts will no longer be required, 
seeing that their purpose, namely the replacing of the ranges of death, 
will no longer exist. * 

I have now touched briefly on the physical, social, and int^lectual 


Bspeots of my hereafter; but it may faifly be asked what is to be our' 
relation in these circu^nstances to the Deity? To tids qaestioti 1 
can hardly attempt an answen Insisting emphatically, as I dOi on 
the Strict relativity of our knowledge, it appears to me utteady and 




e'te|>raiy<»te alK>ttt the 

aeg(hti?e charadier) and stidi a beliefj 1 
laaiutaiii, ia ihe onlj one possible* Personally X am firmly convinced 
of the of a Deity<-^though I *8ee nothing in the least 

immoral in an opposite, belief),—^but I urn equally convmbsd of 
my inability to form any coherent conception of such a lleity’s 
nature or attributes. The universe, as I perceive it, I regard as 
phenomenal, and 'its component phen&meqa must needs have a 
correlative noumenal cause. This cause I believe to be G-od ; but 
such a God I cannot by any effort conceive positively, I can merely 
postulate negatively, as something non-phenomenal. This, Ijbrost, 
may suffice to explain why I am inevitably silent on a point which 
figures so largely in the ordinary anticipations ol* the life to come. 

It may be possible, however, to make some guess at the respective 
positions of religion and morality in the later stages of our develop¬ 
ment. The chief function of the religion of the present dajs namely 
prayer for special divine intervention in mundane affairs—in short, 
special miracles for the benefit of «th6 individual,—and deprecations 
of divine wrath, will of course fiiid no place, being merely unscientific 
superstitions. But I am greatly inclined to f rofessor Fiske’s view, 
that a truer and purer religion will ultimately find amj^e scope in 
the profounder recognition which we shall then enjoy of the relations 
between ourselves and the Absolute God. This, I suppose, so far as 
it is possible to analyse prospectively such a mental state, will result 
in a combination of such feelings as gi'atitude, admiration, and the 
gladness of a subdued ecstasy. 

With regard to ethics, virtue as such must of course disappear 
if a state of perfection is ever reached. For virtue implies the possi¬ 
bility of vice, and vice ex hypothed is excluded. At the same time I 
do not see why, even in a state of perfection, we should be incapable of 
recognising our existing state of perfection as good, since we could 
presumably contrast it with a conceived opposite, which would be 
evil. 

Finally, I may be asked, where is all this to end ^ When evolu¬ 
tion has finished its work, are Y^e to remain in a state of stationary 
perfection ? And will* this stpte of personal drapa^ia (undisturbed¬ 
ness) in ourselves coincide with, and correlate'to, a state of stable 
equilibrium between external- force and matter ? The answer which 
I hazard is a pure speculation; but I reply that I neither lobk 
forward to such a state of things, nor do I think it likely. We are 
accustomed to overrate the v&lue of repose, and to regard activity or 
ohange as something of an evil, because in our present imperfect 
adaptation to oirr environihent, the forces with which we come in 
eonmot are mostly arrayed'against us, and any considerable change 
in this environmmit usually entails pain, discomfort, or disaster. But 
we may fiurly anticipate that this antagonism will not endure, and 





lt« iirill probably produoe a oorraspondiDg modiibatibii 

in c^ : opinions. Kow a perfi^tly quiescent force is a oontai^ietioa 
an terms, and, lm)adly redded, it seems &r more probable that tbe 
iapd of the universe is activity rather than repose. What then if 
Heraclitus was right, bbt in a deepef and truer sense than he 


suspected, when he declared that the Absolute was'not Being, but 
Beaming ? Under tbe physical conditions which I have described, 
above, constant 'Becoming, or change as we should now call it, would 


prove no source of inconvenience or ill to us, because our organisms 
would be capable of instantaneous adaptation to its demands. Conse¬ 


quently an eternity of Becoming, so far from being a series of irksome 
disturbances, would mean an eternal succession of varying states, 
whose variance, however, would bring us nothing but new perceptions 
of knowledge, pleasure, or beauty. * 


Nokman Pbabson. 



WOMEN AND REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT. 


Those who have been labouring in behalf of* the removal of the 
electoral disabilities of'women, feel that a very crkical time in the 
history of the agitation is now approaching. The question of parlia¬ 
mentary reform, and a further extension of the principle of household 
suffrage, will probably occupy the attention of the Hoilse of Commons 
during a great part of next segsfon* The old familiaf arguments 
that taxation without represtmtation is tyranny, that those who are 
subject to the law and fulfil the obligations ofr citizenship cannot be 
jTistly excluded from all iihare of making the laws, will be heard 
again and again ; and it will moreover be urged that it is alike 
Tinjuat and inexpedient to place the stigma of political subjection 
upon whole classes <?f loyal, peaceable and industrious citizens, by 
making the qualifications for the franchise such as they cannot 
fulfil. On one side o^ the House it will be urged that property 
ought to be represented; on the other side of the House the words of 
Mr. Chamberlain at the Cobden Club dinner will lie repeated, that 
^ full confidence in the people is the only sure foundation on which 
the government of this country can rest.’ And what the advocates 
of a real representation of the people want to make sure of, is 
to remind the orators who make use of these telling phrases, that 
the human race consists of women as well as of men.* They wish to 
remind the Radicals and Liberal?, who have done so much to get rid of 
political disabilities, that the disability of sex is as repugnant to true 
Liberalism as are the disabilities of race an^i religion. They .want to 
remind the Tory party that if a fair representation of property is 
what they are aiming at,*they will be acting very inconsistently jf 
tliey support a system which gives no kind of representation to 
property, however vast, whioh-happens to be owned by a woman. 

It is sometimes said by those who do not deny the justice of 
women’s claim to representation, that it is necessary to show what 
practical good will be done t^ women and to the community at large 
by giving women votes. The answer is not ftr to seek. Exactly the 
same good that is done to other people by self-government and 
representative governmentj as opposed to government by an autocracy 
VoL. XIV._No. 78. U 
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or fii» ..isUigarcliyi (fee overirheimin^ adiraiitag^ whicK reBtdt$>%oi^; 
xei^pdflenta^ye goverotaenfc is that it teaches people to take oiBure t>f ^ 
it teaches theEo that faults in their system of goyem- 
nd^^ are due, not to the tyranny of those who are set over tb^rn^ but 
to thelu* own lassitude and want of zeal fa correcting those fa^ts. 
What better remedy than this dan exist against revolution? And 


what a miserable waste of npble qualities results from the opposite 
system—the system of repression and autocracy. It is not necessary 
to look further than to the contemporary history of Russia for 
examples. We see there courage, compassion, fidelity, devotion, 
ingenuity, and patience, turned aside from channels in which they 
might have made the whole world a better place to live in, into 
channels which lead' to conspiracy, murder, and insatiable longings 
for revenge. Thwe are the fruits of tyranny ^hen tyranny is carried 
to extremes. It is the aim of representative government to avoid 
these social cankers ; and it is the aim of those who favour the re¬ 
presentation of women to make representative government in our 
own country as complete as possible by including all citizens, men 
and women, who fulfil the legal qualifications, and who have not 
forfeited t'heir political liberty by crime or pauperism. 

It is not necessary here to dwell at any Jlength^on the painful sub¬ 
ject of laws that are unjust to women. No one who has ever given 
even a few minutes’ attention to the subject will deny that there are 
many laws Which, to use Mr. Grladstone’s exprei,sion, give to women 
‘ something less than justice.’ ‘ If it is necessary to quote examples, 
the inoqyality which the law has created between men and women in 
divorce suits furnishes one. The cruel law which gives a mother no 
legal guardianship over her children is anotlier. I think there can 
he little doubt that if similar hardships had affected any represented 
class, they would long ago have been swept away. As it is, how¬ 
ever, though the injustice of these and other laws affecting women is 
fully and almost, universally recognised, year after year rolls by and 
nothing is done to remedy them. Here are matters almost univer¬ 
sally admitted to involve injustice and wrong, and no one tries to 
remedy them, Why is this? It is because the motive power is 
wanting. Representation, is the motiye po^K’er for tjie redress of 
legislative grievances. If not what is the use of representation ? 
P/aople would be as well off without it .as with it. But all our 
history ‘shows the practical value of representation. Before the 
working classes were represented, tradesrunions were illegal associa¬ 
tions, and consequently an absconding treasurer of one of these 
societies was liable to no legal punishment. Not one man in a 
thousand attempted to justify such an iniquity, even when it was an 
established institution. ‘It was a recognised injustice; but it was 


* Mr. Qladi^tone’s speech in the House of Ccinnjons on the Women’s Snffrage Bill; 
1871. 



ni^ working cksseS werjp bn the eve of obtaining a just 

sfaiie of rejinesentati^ that the motive power for the redress of that 
injtitticd viras forthcoming. The same thii^g can be said with regard 
to tbOBib laws which press ‘unjustly on ,women. Hardly anyone 
defends th^; it is not so tnucb the sense of justipe in parliament or 
in tbe country that is wanting^ as the motive power which re^esen- 
tation, and representation alone, in a self-governed country can give* 
to get a recognised wrong righted. Another ilmatraUon of the 
value of representation may be found in looking back at recent 
discussions on alterations in the land laws of England and Ireland. 
This legislation has been discussed, month in and month out, in the 
House of Commons and on every platform in the United Kingdom, 
as if the interests of two classes and two classes bnly had to be con¬ 
sidered, those of the farmers and the landownersf The labourers 
have been apparently as much forgotten as if the land were pjoughed 
and weeded and sown by fairies, and not by men and women, who 
stand at least as much in need of any^ood that law-Aaking can do 
them, as the other classes who are &irectly interested in the soiL 
A curious illustration of the absolute neglect so far as politics are 
concerned, of all who arc not represented, or whdm, it is expected, will 
be shortly represented, may.be found in the accounts of the recent 
celebration of the Bright festival at Birmingham. The Liberals who 
assembled to do the honour to Mr. Bright which he so richly deserves, 
enumerated, in honest* pride, the main achievements of Mr. Bright’s 
career; but they did not point to any chapter in the statute book and 
say, ‘ Here he succeoded#in changing a condition of the law that was 
oppressive to women.’ And this was so, although Mr. Bright has, on 
more than one occasion—as, for example, on behalf of a bill enabling 
women to receive medical degrees—lifted his powerful voice in favour 
of justice being done to women. Matters which affect injuriously, or 
the reverse, unrepresented classes, lie outside what are called practical 
politics. The politicians’ field of vision is entirely filled by those who 
are represented; the unrepresented are forgotten. So, again, when 
the Birmingham Liberals let their imagination range over what was 
to be expected and worked for tn the future, no mention was made of 
anything being done for won*®. Their ideal sepmed rather to be 
manhood as opposed to universal suffrage; that is, all men not being 
either paupers or felons to be admitted to political power, no matter 
how ignorant, how poor, how degraded, in virtue of their manhood; 
while all women are to be excjluded in virtue of their womanhood. 
The Birmingham imagination sees also with the eye of faith the 
payment of members. Membprs can only be paid by the taxpayers, 
that is the men and women of England ; but the anomaly in a self- 
governed oonntry of taking money from women to pay representatives 
without giving women any representation does not seem to have 
occurrel to the political seer. 
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July 6, ilie question of-the removal of vromen’s 
4lw1^M^e8 in the House of Cominons, the ohief pdiit 

reliM hpon bj the opponepts of the resolution moved by Mr. Masop 
was, that it was not deaf whether the reMution, if carried, would have 
the effect of enfranchising married women, ^ho, in virtue of the Married 
Women’s Property Act, are no fonger precluded from possessing the 
necessary q ualification. It 1% no secret that some of those—for instance 
Mr. Mason himself—who are in favour of removing the disability of 
sex, are not in favour of removing the disability of marriage ; whilst 
others desire the removal of both disabilities. If Parliament should 
see fit to admit women to the benefits of representation, oppor¬ 
tunity would no doubt be afforded, during the passage of a Beform 
Bill that extended the suffrage to women, for the House of Commons 
to declare distinctly whether it wishes to give the right of voting 
to married women who possess the qualification or not. In this, 
as in other matters, it appears to me very unpractical to reject 
a substantial tneasure of reform because it does not grant all that 
may be thought desirable. P^rfonally I entirely sympathise with 
those who wish to see the disability of coverture removed. If, how¬ 
ever, the House of Commons is willing to remove the disability of 
sex, but unwilUng to remove the disability of, coverture, I think 
those who represent the women’s suffrage movement outside the 
House of Commons would be acting most unwisely to reject what is 
offered to them. Many of the supporters of the Reform Bills of ’32 
and ’68 were in favour of universal suffrage, but had to be content 
with a. smaller instalment of eufranchiseipent. Mr. Chamberlain 
said the other day, at Birmingham, that Radicals nearly always had 
‘ to accept a composition,’ and the women’s suffrage party may have 
to do the same. 


T have said that the sense of justice is not so much wanting as 
the motive power which will convert a passive recognition of the 
existence of wrong into an active determination to get that wrong 
righted. It must not, however, be forgotten, that without being con¬ 
sciously unjust or cruel, there is sUch a thing as a torpid sense of 
justice. As the ear gets deafened and the vision gets blurred by 
frequent misuse, so the §ense of justicf, beco'mes feeble and dim by 
constant association with laws and customs which are unjust. To 
live in a society whose laws give women ^something less than justice,’ 
is apt to pervert the conscience, and make those whose imagination is 
not very active acquiesce in injustice as if it were part of the inevit¬ 
able nature of things. Magistrates, for example, who sometimes 
punish men less severely for half-killing their wives than for 
stealing half-a-crown, are partly responsible for this faulty sense 
of justice, and may bd partly regarded as the victims of it. We 
want—to use an expression of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s—to call forth * a 
iresh flow of consciousness ’ on all these questions whore the interests 




of m.'nt to ask oorsdlTes, and to set others 

to ask ^ezDAelves, ‘ Ought these things to he supported amply 
because they exist ? ’ ‘ Could yre not come hearer to righteousness if 
we aimed at a higher ideal of iustice ? ^ 

It will no doubt be arghed by some, tfiat while much yet remains 
to be done before the balance is'adjusted, so as to give perfect 
justice to women, yet that much has akeady been done to improve 
their legal status, and that it is not too mueh to JK&pe that in time 
all grievances will be redressed without giving women votes.* The 
Married Women’s Property Act, it is said, has redressed a great and 
crying evil; why may not other evils be redressed in the same*way? 
To such as use this argument it may be replied that, in the first 
place, the Married Women’s Property Act would probably never have 
been introduced or heard of, if it had not been fo^ the wider move¬ 
ment for the parliamentary representation of women. The women’s 
suffrage societies^ by constant and untiring efforts actively carried on 
for sixteen years, have done something to awaken that keener sense 
of justice to women to which refdfeqce has just been made. How¬ 
ever, let it be supposed that this view of the history of the passing 
of the Married Women’s Property Act is entirely erroneoijs,*and let it 
be supposed that the Legislature have, of their own free will, quite 
unmoved by any representations made to them by women, been 
graciously pleased to say that married women may have what is their 
own. What right bts any set of human beings to say to another, ‘ I 
concede to you that piece of justice, and I withhold this, not because 
you ask for either, or pan make me give you either, but because I 
choose to act so ’ ? What is the policy, what is the sense, of compelling 
half the English people to hold their liberty on such terms as these? 
All this circumlocution is unnecessary and inexpedient. Give women 
the rights of free citizenship, the power to protect themselves, and 
then they will let their representatives know what they want and 
why they want it. They will find, no doribt—as other classes have 
found—that though the price of liberty is vigilance, the House of 
Commons will never turn a deaf ear to well-considered measures of 
reform which are demanded by the constituencies. 

This movement for the ipprcsentation of women is nothing more- 
nor less than a simple outgrowth of the demoA'acy which has been* 
the gradual product of this century. The old ideal of govemmeiit,- 
even in England, which has had representative institutions so long, 
was that the few should govern the many. The democratic ideal 
—^whieh has been steadily growing here, on the Continent, and in 
America—is that the many should govern themselves. When the 
representatives of the preseni electorate undertake a further extension 
of the suffrage, we ask them'to be true to their own principles, to be 

® The Birmiogham programme does not lend much probability to this hopeful 
view of women’s prospects of getting the benoSts of representation without votes. 







feari If ^womea are ii(?t exoitid^ 

^ Billy may we‘not anticipate the growth of new 

hon4« of sympathy and union between men and women ? Their liyes 
will be less separated than'they have M^erto been. It is ono of the' 
most disasisous things th^t can happen to a nation to have a great 
wall of separation, as regards opinion and feeling, grow up between 
men and women. This state of things is to be seen very conspicu¬ 
ously in some Cafijplic oountnes—such, for in8tance,*as Belgium—^where 
the women influenced by Catholicism, and the men influenced by a 
revolt against Catholicism, belong, as it were, to two entirely different 
strata df civilisation; and hence each sex loses a great part of what 
it might otherwise gain from sympathy and companionship with the 
other. Eveiy circumstance which widens the education of women— 
their political, as^well as their literary education—renders impossible 
the building up of that wall of separation. It may be said there is 
no danger ofv such a state of things in England ; but if there is no 
danger of it, is it not because we have already gone so far along the 
road of giving equal justice t6 women ? We have gone so far and 
with such good results there coul'd hardly he a better reason for 
going further. , 

It is possible there may be some who have rather a dread of this 
demand for giving women votes, because it is so essentially modern. 
Few of the leading statesmen of the present day ever say anything 
in its favour, and fewer still of the political leaders of the past have 
supported it. It must, however, be remembered that when a poli¬ 
tician becomes a political leader, his time is so much engrossed in 
carrying on the work of practical politics—that is, in one form or 
another, in obeying the behests of those who have political power— 
that he very seldom has time to give to other people’s wants. We 
must not expect the initiative in this matter to come from Govern¬ 
ments. We must ask those who have votes to help us, and let 
Governments know that they wish for justice for women as well as 
for themselves. All good things must have a beginning, and if this 
demand on the part of women for representation is good in itself, 
*it is none the worse for being, as.compared, say, with tyranny and 
selfishness, new. Christianity was a p^w thing once; even now—as 
we were reminded* the other day—it is held to be true only by a 
minority of mankind; the belief in witchcraft was once universal 
and was shared even by the wisest and most cultivated of men. If 
there is a soul of goodness in things evil, may we not observingly distil 
out of the mistakes of the past somelhing that will strengthen our 
hopes for the future ? No one is wise enough or great enough to be 
able to set a limit upon the progress of ‘mankind towards knowledge 
and well-doing. In the chapter of (Shrote’s JETisfory o/ Greece on 
the attitude of the Greek naind towards the Greek myths, ttie author 
showsihow in the early dawn of Greek history, the belief was univ^^I 




8&<l all ‘natural phenomena ‘ariere the direct reault 

of the peracntal inters gods and semi'4mne hfemgs. Then 


eaxne slowly and hesitatingly the beginning of what we have now 
learned to call ^natural soience;’ and,*little by little, the most 
cultivated classes began to seek to explaih things according to some 
rational theory of the universe. They ceased to regard the phonal 
intervention of Zeus or Demeter or Athene as a satisfactory explana¬ 
tion of the cause* of storms, the fertitty of thj^earth, and Other 
similar things. It is, however, remarkable that Socrates, although he 
lived well within the time when this dawn of natural science had 
begun, only partially discerned its future sway. He taught that 
there were two classes of phenomena, one produced by natural causes 
and one resulting from divine interposition.; and he held that 
‘ physics and astrononly belonged to tlie divine class of phenomena, 
in which human research wsis inssme, fruitless, and‘impious,* Now is 
it not possible tq take both courage and warning from this ??^courage, 
not to limit our hopes for the future, not to say this .aim is too high 
ever to he realised : and warning tio Jiave no popes in our protestant 
minds ? The best and wisest of human beings is liable to err. Let 
ns think for ourselv es—weigh diligently the reasons of the-faith that 
is in us, and strivq earnestly for all things that we believe to be just 
and reasonable. 


JMilucekt Ctarrett Fa-wcett. 






V. 

AMERICAN AND CANADIAN NOTES. 


America is a land where human nature^ political and social, being at 
large, some unsolved problems are always on hand there. Nor 
is Canada without them. Devoid alike of king or prelate, without 

jtt ^ * * 

the tradi^pns ana authority of throne or mitre, men may do in the 
United the thing they will, and, as a rule, they take the 

opportunity o^ doihjf it. Nevertheless common sense—the saving 
genius of humanity—reigns th^re <dn a substantial way, and sooner or 
later coerces the eccentricities of those whose heads are turned by 
the enjoyment of an tyifamiliar liberty. Sure of practical allegiance 
to laws they themselves have made, the rulers are never mad and the 
people never despair of the right coming to prevail. The main pro¬ 
blem of both nations is with its emigrants. They do not always get 
the right sort. Those with money do not wa»t to work, and those 
who mean work mostly lack capital. Many new-comers fail through 
not being able to act under the new conditions of labour and life they 
find th^re. Through lack of training and* lack of knowledge of 
prairie enterprise, many become timid and hang about great cities, 
where they are not wanted, to the terror of the taxpayers upon whom 
they become more or less chargeable. Thus, between the incapable 
and the impracticable, tlie emigrant is a difficulty of the first order. 
A country, therefore, ought to be judged leniently which hos||itably 
imports its difficulties. Whatever may be the blankness of faculty 
with which an emigrant enters America he is, with astonishing 
intrepidity, offered a short cut to. ci^iizenship. Mad about liberty, 
Americans allow every alien knave or i^ostoi*, useless from ignorance 
or dangerous from hatred, knowing nothing and caring nothing for the 
honour of Kepublicanism, to be speedily eryiowed with the power of dis- 
^acing the country before he has had time to learn the responsibility 
of freedom. The United States are a vast political crucible into which 
emigrant vessels of Europe are emptied every day, and whence, 
without being fused by due time or training, the unknown or doubt** 
ful importations are let down in their raw state, into the ballot-box, 
fit the bottom of which* have been pla’ced the spoils of the nation. 
He who sees this, sees a long way into that electoral and social 
mystery called ‘ American politics.* He who has not discerned fhi» 







cannot esoiPe perpledt j. I^ince for more th&n a dumtOry Americans 
have 8ufier<^ the unrest of Europe to be disembarked oU tiieir shores, 
it is hardly fair to make it a reproach to them that their country is 
resUess. England has sent quite her share of these disturbing settlers, 
and Ireland more. Great* Britain, however, would do herself some 
credit if she would train her adventurous and migratory children to 
acquit themselves well in the New World to which they go. 

Canada excels in its care and counsel to emigcailSts who arrive in 
the great Dominion. In the town of Guelph, in the province of 
Ontario, is an agricultural college, where a knowledge of cattle is 
taught in the stable, and a knowledge of farming in the fields. 
Animals of the famous breeds are brought on the platform of the 
lecture room and expla ined to the students, who study their * points.’ 
A citizen of the province who has made money in lousiness can have 
his son boarded and trained there for 251. a year, who when he takes 
a grant of land knows what to do with it, and with industry has com¬ 
petence before him. At our district schools at Aiierley, near Croydon, 
in England, the orphan children'hrjier Mr. Marsland’s* wise direc¬ 
tion are trained, some for the worksliop, some for the sea, others for 
the land. What we want in our United Kingdom arci schools in 
which all surplus ebildren„in workmen’s families should be trained in 
like manner for life on the unoccupied lands abroad. !Mechanics and 
clerks are drags on farm lands. It is of no use sending weavers, watch¬ 
makers, tailors, sho^nen, the sedentary, the book-taught, or mill 
or factory hands, out as emigrants. They can have land for asking; 
hut only those who arg healthy, strong, and determined, who know 
how to use the hammer, the spade, and saw, and have a knowledge of 
soils, climates, cattle, and crops, can command prosperity. It is time 
that this was insisted upon in the name of the national credit and 
the interests of humanity. It is but a philanthropic form of murder 
to send out emigrants to ‘‘ fight the wilderness ’ without weapons. 
They only bleach the prairies with their bones. It was a generous 
thought in Sir Josiah Mason to found technical colleges; but yet 
more merciful still will be those-’men of like means who shall found 
humble, inexpensive colleges for*the industrial training of emigrants. 
As much of common knowledge as may enable a man to express his 
thoughts and understand an account, as much knowledge of the 
political and social condition of the country he chooses as may pre¬ 
vent him carrying into it the passions, prejudice, and animosities he 
may have acquired in the land in which he has been ‘ raised ’ but 
not cultivated, constitute the practical edtication needed. If, as 
Lord Derby thinks, it is worth while devoting some millions to 
emigration, it does seem that it is worth while employing some por¬ 
tion thereof in fitting thoso sent out to be of service to themselves 
when they are out. This is possible, and, from inquiries I made of 
the principal of the Guelph Agricultural College, it appeared that 
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&i tlie ni^ntiiney that the emig^t may have guiding iiilbiiittiiH- 
tio% it he cannot be trained, I have tVioe l^en to Canada and the 
Uidted StatM to represent to the GoVemments at Ottawa ahd 
Wadiington the advantage of *is8uing guide-books for emigrants, 
which shall be comprehensiye and trustworthy. Canada, always con¬ 
siderate and pr^^pt where emigrant needs are concerned, has since 
done sO. Sir John Macdonald, the Premier, concurred in the 
proposal, and the Minister of Agriculture, the Hon. J. H. Pope, 
requested Mr. John Lowe, of that department, to prepare the book, 
which he has done in a way for which the emigrant Will be gratefuL 
it can now be had «at the offices of the High Commissioner of the 
Dominion, Victojia Chambers, London, A Government guide-book 
of the United States is likely to appear ere long. 

Hitherto, if the emigrant inquiring for a settlement had the head 
of a politician, he would have had it tumed by the contrariety of 
ideas administered to him. ]^vety land-agent tells him a diflFerent 
story. Every man of whom he asks the question, ‘ Where should he 
go ? ’ cottti^adictB the last one to whom he spoke. An agent sells land 
which, as a rule, he has never seen and which the owner very often 
has never seen. The agent, therefore, cannot in such cases tell the 
truth, as he does hot know it; and, if he does know it, he has no 
special gift for communicating facts likely tb prevent a business 
transaction. A land-agent who has the ambiguous praise of being 
‘ smart ’ often finds himself in the position of, the lady one is told of 
in Americaj^ who being asked in court if accuracy of statement was 
one of her strong points, answered : ‘ In my business I have to tell so 
many lies that I do not know where to begin to tell the truth.’ She 
had lost the place. She felt that veracity would confuse her 
customers, who had been so long unaccustomed to it. There are 
agents, as I well know, who are men of good faith, but their addresses 
are difficult tp obtain by new inquirers. There is, however, one 
informant higher and more impartial than any agent, who oan know 
the truth at will, who has no motive to mislead, no interest in 
{nrevaripation, and who can give the.migrant precisely the aid he 
lacks—^and that is the Government. 

There is one American problem that English writers need to 
solve, namelyv when speeches, acts, and eccentricities are charged 
ag^st Americans to identify them. So many strangers are in that 
coimtry that it is hard to tell what nation is really answerable for un- 
admirable performances* Beal Americans include as high an average 
of-gentlemen and ladies, fine-mannered, sober-minded and noble- 
minded, as are to be foAnd in England. Persons honest, devoted, dis¬ 
interested, giving their liv^ as well as fortunes in ginerous and tin- 
tlumked s^vice, abound in the United States. Those going there. 



aSnity for like persbotv them, 

[suffers no deterioration on either side of 
Ijfiagi^^^: its mighty roar 1 found,; on the 

Canadian ttide, redding* at Hamilton, Mrs. Hanning (Janet Gimlyle), 
one of Thomas Carlyle’s stirviving sisters, vrho in stature^ freshness 
of coloWj and expression of feature^ very much resembles her illus¬ 
trious brother. In strong independency in an intrepid prefermioe 
for truth, in individuality of character and expressiav'the resemblanee 
was equally striking. Speaking of Mr. Froude, she said;— 

My brother always spoke of bis regard for Mr. Froude. I had a paper sent me 
to sign as a protest against Mr. Froude’s book, to be used with other family names 
to obtain an injunction restraining its issue. I said 1 had no wish to sign the paper. 
My broth<jr trusted Mr. Froude. lie whom my brother tuisted I could trust, and ! 
thought the family should. • I w'anted nothing artificial written about my brother. 
He was for the truth, and so am J. • 

This was said wit^ the true Carlylean vigour and love of Veracity. 
A full-length portrait of her brother, when a young man, hung on the 
wall. She showed me with prid^ l^r bookcase filled with all his 
books, which he always sent her as they were issued. 

Among them was an early school book of Jane Welsh, dated 1806, 
given by her to Mrs^Hannipg at the time of lier marriage, bearing the 
inscription, * With Jane Welsh Carlyle’s affectionate regards, Comely 
Bank, January 10, 1827.’ The last volume Mr. Carlyle sent to Mrs. 
Hanning bears the w«>rds, ‘ To my Dear Sister, Janet C. Carlyle, with 
my best love and blessing. T. Carlyle, Chelsea, London, May 3,1876.’ 
When I saw Ealph Waldo Emerson in 1879, he inquired if 1 knew of 
anything of Carlyle’s unknown to him. He did not say whether he 
had visited this interesting collection of his works in Hamilton—but 
further details would be a digression. 

The government of the Interviewer is one of the literary aspects of 
America. When he is a gentleman, and has skill in putting relevant 
questipns, the Interviewer is the most useful invention of the newspaper 
press. To Mr, Herbert Spencer he was a perturbing person. Amid the 
manifold phenomena of civilisation upon which Mr. Spencer has 
thrown new light, he had plainlymever made a study of the American 
interviewer. He shunhed hipj as a symptom of literary malafia. He 
. accused the whole class of tyranny and malevolence. ‘You must 
submit,’ he said, ‘ to cross-examination under penalty of having il|- 
natured things said of you.’ It is true that sometimes a repulsed 
Interviewer will invent an interview, and invent it disagreeably. 
This may be done to political and financial potentates militant in 
American cities, hut towards an eminent and popular guest—^never. 
The American^ as a rule, are always gentlemen towards a guest. 
Mj. Spencer did refuse to see interviewer#, and in no case was his 
reticence resisted by any remarks intended to he offensive. Towards 
the end of bis visit he consented to speak to one of them, and not- 
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when Mt. Spence^ proph^ecL he did n^ eeiiimi^^ 
Bthooth things, his friend Br. Yoiimans bare testimony tlmt 
No such message from any foreigper ever oompelled equid atteoi* 
a tetter apmt.’* Unfortunately Mr. SpeUeer 
Spoke without the precaution of first requiring a list of the ques¬ 
tions it was wished he should answer, and without stipulating 
that he should revise the .proof of what was to be plinth. The 
result was that'ktme foolish questions were put to him and some 
replies printed which Mr. Spencer could never have given. For 
instance, he was reported, even by Br. Youmans in the ‘ Popular 
Science Monthly,’ to have said that * the elector’s hand is guided by 
a power behind, which leaves him scarcely any choice. “Use your 
political power as weptell you, or else throw it away,” is the alternative 
offered to the citizen.* * It is not conceivable that Mr, Spencer could 
have said this. Such an answer supposes that the crowds of naturalised 
electors, who never had a vote at home and never sought one, are so 
acutely patriotic in America that the terror of losing their votes 
incites them to run submissively ihtp the arms of intimidating bosses. 
The boss knows his business better. The ‘ power behind ’ does not 
say, * Vote, as I direct* or you will throw your vote away.’ What he 
says is, ‘Vote as I tell you or you will lose your.posts of profit—you 
who have them; and you who want them, will never get them.’ It 
is quite imaginative to describe these words as proceeding from a 
* power behind.’ The power is well before, with brazen voice, and an 
unabashed face. Everybody knows who the spoil-holders are. They 
are not concealed, nor delicate, nor ashamed.. They are better known 
than the n^n at the races who, with his name round his hat and his 
bag in his hand, stuns you by his offer of ‘ Four to one bar one.’ 

There is no validity in denouncing the boss as an American 
creation. We have the species in England. The Tories have always 
kept a small but a fine variety rampvhtof that creature in every 
borough in the kingdom. The Eadicals have created a species of 
their own. The only difference between them is that the Tory boss 
is self-elected and imposes himself upon the borough, while the 
Badical boss is chosen by the electors, whom he represents and to 
whom ,be is accountable. Both repsesent, more or less, organised 
opinion. There is "ho harm in that. If opinion is good, the wider it 
js organised the tetter. Mr. Herbert Spencer is a philosophical boss. 
Now Br. Barwin is no more, Mr. Spencer is regarded as one of the 
three great evolutionary bosses, of whpm Huxley and Tyndall are the 
others. But what is it which makes the American electoral boss the 
most vicious animal known to political zoologists ? The philosophi¬ 
cal boss represents principle—tfie English boss represents party—the 
American boss represents place.’ The ten thousand offioe-holders in 

^ Skimee Mimt/tly, December 1882, p. 268. . ^ 

* The misuse of the term * Caucus ’ warrants a woi# upon it. When the Itedws 



ibbe ^ate jbave vbsa bim4i^ . thouBaad coaipatitors for their plac^. 
The Tr^ory is a great nationaf fishery) in which aU these holders 
and aspirants for place cast their lines and each expect a bite. The 
American system enables the elector to ^ive pablic servants their 
places. Dependent upon the popular vofe for their appointments, 
they are the servants—willing, attentive, and'always accessible—^to 
those who placed them where they are. This is pleasant and con¬ 
venient to the people, and it is on this account thaJ;;«o many who are 
free from corruption themselves tolerate the system which not only 
leads to corruption, but creates and nurtures it. The English system 
is not popular in America. They say that civil servants are a class 
apart, who owe nothing to the people, render little to them—regard¬ 
ing them rather as persons who give trouble. Thpy volunteer nothing, 
and the highest effort* of their skill is to refer the inconsiderate 
inquirer to another department, which in its turn performs the same 
operation upon him. It is, Americans believe, no part of the oxanoina- 
tion of a Civil Service candidate to ascertain whether Jie understands 
that he is appointed to he the servant*of such portion of tjie people as 
may become applicants for infofmation or aid at his office. We all 
know in England that if business has to be donp with heads of depart¬ 
ments there is certainty of attention, and even consideration. Amid 
officers of lower degree gentlemen are everywhere to be found whose 
courtesy is unfailing, hut the belief that this pleasant quality may be 
everywhere dependediupon has not extended to America. It is there¬ 
fore that so many there ‘ hear the evils they have rather than fly to 
others ’ they know or have heard of too well. The evil they are content 
to bear exceeds any from which we suffer. Under the Americah system 
the Treasury comes to be regarded as popular loot, and the bosses 
who have conspired to put officers there may, if unscrupulous, regard 
them and expect them to act as confederates in transferring spoil. 
That country must abound in men of singular integrity if none 
use the opportunities the Constitution provides for them. The 
unindignant equanimity with which the American public regard such 
acts when reported, seems to show that they expect*them to occur, 
and the low repute which thq wprd ‘ politician’ carries confirms the 
impression. An equat evil of the system is that men of real honour, 
through whose hands public money passes,‘are immediately suspected 
—not because they are knpwn to be guilty, but because with similar 
opportunities they ought to be. * 

A cardinal aspect in America is the terror of Free Trade. It is 

• 

of political parties meet secretly to arrange things, they are called a ‘ Caucus.' When 
the delegates openly appointed at ward meetings assembh; openly to nominate 
persons to place or Congress, the, assembly is called a ' Convention.’ The ‘Two 
Hundreds ’ and * Six Hundreds ’ of which so much i? said in England are simply 
conventions, if is an uninformed use of the term to call a ‘ Convention ’ a 
^Caucus.’ 



fioiie eipec^ to find—jthatVtf a BepdWioan peopfe 

Mid wiio in niany tMngs do ito 

Pi^ofcion to save them from being ^irhipped l^tbe artisans df ast 
monarchy.* However, it woidd be unjust not to own that 
though Protection like ‘ fexperienoe takbs dreadfully high school 


wages* for its services, the peopld axe willing to pay them. You pay 
sonaOtbing for everything and a good deal for nothing in America ; 
but there is one^fcipg beth in America and Canada* to be had without 
price—opulent hospitality and courtesy. But j for nearly all things 
else Protection makes what thrifty housewives would call * frightful ’ 
cbarghs. Land and common food are cheap, but good clothing or 
ordinary comforts of civilisation, which all desire there, have to 
be paid for ‘ through the nose ’ until the nose of the consumer is 
nearly worn off., Still he does not object. For articles of conve¬ 
nience and appearance, \l. in London or Manchester goes as far as SI. 
in New York or Montreal. Having occasion for a waiting handboard, 
such as could be bought in London for 2s. 6d. or less, I was charged 
78. 6d. for one in Montreal. On spying that the price was surprising, 
the tradesman, a person of public repute in the city, replied, ‘ But we 
have Protective dutier to pay,’ which seemed to him a satisfactory 
explanation. I answered, ‘ I shall be glad to deal further when you 
have duties protective of the purchaser.’ Having occasion for a 
Testament in Boston, the manager of an accredited Bible store asked 
48. for a small-letter, ill-printed, ill-bound, sZiabby-looking book; 
whereas in Northumberland Avenue, in London, anyone can buy a 
large-typed, well-printed, well-bound copy for Is. Upon saying to 
the manager, ‘ Do you tax the means of salvation in America ? ’ he 
evaded the answer by saying, ‘ We pay 25 per cent, duty on all books.’ 

The nature of the opinion against Free Trade in America and 
Canada is much misunderstood in England. It is the purchasers who 
keep up Protection. I was many times told that an artisan was 
flattered by having a bundle of notes in his hands, even though, as in 
Greenback days, they were half worthless. It would seem to him quite 
grand to give a dollar for a box of matches. No working man to 
whom I spoke in these countries but was under the impression that 
the more P®y® article the richer he gets. With this wide¬ 

spread virgin credulity to go upon. Protection might dive more deeply 
than it does into the purchaser’s pocket, d^nstead of blaming manu¬ 
facturers and tradesmen for what spoils they collect, they ought to 
be praised for their consideration. I said to them frequently that 
*they did not know their opportunity nor take half the advantage of 
it they might.* It was in vain that I said to workmen, ‘ Since you 
believe you get higher wages imder Protection, and since the cost *of 
desirable articles has increased 200 per cent., have your wages^in- 
creased in the same proportion?* Though they had to confesst^at 
they were not receiving, as a rule, an increase of 20 per cent., they 



wages were higher thaaa formerly, 
“the working class of Englaml,were forty years 
ago* ^ho, whra (ha the words of the fiadioal song) ‘ the Tories robbed 
them of B pound ana gave them twopenc^back,’ thought so much 
of the twopence that they*overlooked thd abstraction of the nine 
teen shillings and tenpence. With this wondrous encouragement to 
sustain them, the stranger in America and Canada cannot but feel 
respect for Protectionists, who use so forlbearingly tlife great oppor¬ 
tunities put by popular consent into their hands. They have no 
motive for wishing that we should increase emigrant education. We, 
who care for the future of those we send them, have strong reasons 
for imparting to them a little common sense before they go out. 
Free Trade was obtained in England mainly ,by instructing the 
people in what way Protection was not good for them. Free Trade 
means increased competition, and though competition is praised on 
all bands as multiplying conveniences of life and reducing t^e cost 
of them to the purchaser, few seem to approve it whep it comes in 
the shape of Free Trade. If Free Tratie comes to prevail.in Canada 
and the United States, it will Ife not by arguments addressed to 
manufacturers and shopkeepers, but by sho\(jing the people that 
it means wider choice and cheapness of the means of life. Since 
neither the United l^tates nor Canada are half filled yet, the future 
of both countries will one day be what their best friends desire, and 
all threatening problems be solved—if all the nations of Europe send 
only moderately intelligent emigrants there. 
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THE LOCUST WAR IN CYPRUS. 


FaoM our earliest y^ars we have all been familiar with Eastern tales 
in which the locust figures as the destroying'angel; the overwhelm¬ 
ing invading artny which advances with irresistible might, with a 
sound ‘dike the noise of chariots on the mountains—like the noise of 

A r 

a flame of fir^ that devoureth the stubble.’ Onward they march in 
dense colujnns, ravaging wholt provinces, as in the days when the 
Hebrew prophet described their withering advance. ‘ A fire de¬ 
voureth •before them,, and behind them a flame bumeth. The land 
is as the garden of Eden before them, and behind them a desolate 
wilderness; yea, nothing shall escape them.’ 

Again and again they figure in Holy Writ as the recognised 
symbol of a divinely-appointed scourge. Hence, in the Book of 
lievelation, in enumerating the successive woes that are to come 
upon the earth at the blast of the seven trumpets by the seven 
angels,'the armies of winged warriors who were wafted to earth by 
the smoke from the bottomless pit are described as locusts, to whom 
commandment was given that they should not hurt the grass of the 
earth, neither any green thing, neither any trees, but only those men 
which have not the seal of God in their foreheads. 

Except in degree, it was no unique calamity which befell the land 
of Egypt, when the Lord bade the east wind to blow from Ethiopia, 
and bring the'locusts which went up over all the land of Egypt, and 
rested in all its^coasts, covering the f^ce of the whole earth, so that 
the land was darkened, and the verjj houses' were filled with them, 
and th*ey did eat «very herb of the land, and all the fruit of the 
trees, so that there remained not any g^jeen thing in the trees or in 
the herbs of the field, through all the land of Egypt. Well did the 
servants of Pharaoh know the dread meaning of the threatened 
plague when they pleaded with thh king to spare his land this 
grievous destruction. 

As, in those days of old, the Syrian locusts ‘ran upon the waU, 
climbed up upon the h«>uses, and entered in at the windows like a 
thief,’ so, in later days, travellers in Horthem Africa have witnessed 
Jocust-swarms which they cornpare to clouds of dense smoke, darken- 
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ing the sun so that its brightj^st rays could cast no shadow, and 
which, alighting on some green crop, have devoured every blade in 
the field, and, marching onwjards, have ^climbed trees, walls, and 
houses,, seeking what they iftight devour, ^and sometimes consuming 
the very bark of trees and Ihrubs. 

Six hundred years after the Efodus this same locust-plague is 
the scourge whereby the Israelites them^lves are pugished; and God 
himself speaks of the locust, the canker-worm, the caterpillar, and 
the. painter-worm ’ sis ‘ my great army which I sent among you.’ 

In after ages Mahommed taught the Arabians specially to re¬ 
cognise the Divine Will in their sufferings from the ravages of*thesti 
insects. He describes a locust as endowed with speech, and it de¬ 
clares of its species, ‘We are the army of the great God; we produce 
ninety-nine eggs; if tEe hundred were complete ws should consume 
the whole earth and all that is in it.’ And sorely have these locust 
hordes fulfilled their mission of destruction in all the coasts of Syria 
and Arabia. ^ * 

Nor has Europe heeu exeinpf. .From time to tintu the great 
army of locusts has appeared in one country or another in such 
appalling force as to render the visitation an historical 'calamity. 
Such was the plague of locusts wdiicli appeared in Euasia in the year 
1650, and thence overspread Poland and Lithuania in multitudes so 
incalculable that the damage sustained by these countries was l)eyond 
reckoning; the surfiPce of the country seemed as if covered with a 
black cloth ; the very trees bent beneath their weight; and when at 
length the locusts had Jived their little span, the earth was jn many 
places covered to the depth of four feet with their corpses. Even 
in the South of France, rewards are occasionally offered for the collec¬ 
tion of locusts’ eggs, wliilo the live insects arc caught wholesale by 
sweeping the ground with stout cloths, and so collecting them iu 
sacks for destruction. 

In the middle of last century they made their, appearance iu 
Spain, and for four years they ravaged the land. First establisliing 
themselves in the remote and umjultivated districts of Estremadui u, 
they thence overran La Maneha and Portugal and' the fertile pro¬ 
vinces of Apdalusia, Murcia,^uad Valencia., • 

As they advanced, the rustling of so many millions of wings 
sounded like the trees of a»forest shaken by the wind. They formcij 
a cloud so dense as to darken the sunlight, and moved on steadily, 
against the wind, in columns which sometimes extended for a couple 
of leagues. With unerring instinct they sought out every fruitful 
garden, every green field, sparing nothing—with one exception, 
namely, the love-apple,* which they would in no case touch. 

All other green things were alike devoured. (In China they are 

* Solanum Lijeojjers-U'uin, ' 
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«aid to «piai« t^ie millet cropBv If so, I sospect it caii only 

be wben the hardness of the ripe grain defies their attacks.) Garden 
fruits and herbs, aromatic^plants, rosemary, thyme, lavender, miistard* 
seed, garlic, onions, the caustic crowfodt, the bitter rue and irdrm- 
wood, deadly nightshade and hemlock—^n'o matter what the plant, it 
all served as food for the locusts'. Even the woollen and linen clothes 
f)f the peasants, which were, laid out to dry on the ground, seemed 
dainty morsels to*these omnivorous invaders; nor did they spare the 
Church: for in at least one instance (at Almaden) they devoured the 
silk garments that adorned the images of the saints, not sparing even 
the varnish on the altars. Indeed, though naturally vegetarians, 
locusts are apparently not always averse to animal food, or even to 
cannitelism; they have often been observed to fight one with another, 
and the victor has been seen to feast upon the slain. 

Happily their foes are many. Frogs, lizards and serpents, owls, 
eagles, buzzards, birstards, hawks, ravens, desertdarks, wheat-ears, 
and other carnivorous and insectivorous birds do their Ix'stto diminish 
the locusts; but with small results. In Smyrna and other parts of 
Asia Minor the russet-starling seems possessed with an insatiable 
desire t6 kill locusts, not for food, but for sheer sport. It goes on 
killing till its beak becomes so clogged with locnst^juice that it 
has to fly to the nearest water to wash, and then retxirns to the fray 
with renewed vigour. 

Another deadly foe is the grub of the bee-fify,® which feeds on the 
locirsts’ eggs; and there is also a parasite which attacks the living 
insect., 

Lady Anne Blunt tells us how in Northern Arabia she rode 
through flocks of ravens and buzzards sitting on the ground gorged 
with locusts. The camels munched them up with their provender. 
Her greyhounds ran snapping after them all day long, eating as 
many as they could catch; and, on examining the stomach of a 
hyena shot by her husband, it was found to be full of locusts and 
gazelle. She says the Bedouins often give them to their horses, and 
at the time of her visit to Arabia many tribes had no food whatever 
but locusts and camel’s milk. * * 

I have heard disgust. expressed byisome‘persons at the idea of 
classing locusts as an article of diet; they even cavil at the ample 
statement that locusts, with wild honey, formed the staple food of St. 
John the Baptist when in the wilderness, and deem it necessary to 
prove that he was supplied with pods of the carob tree, which we 
happen to call locust bean. The simple fact is, that locusts wmre not 
only a recognised article of diet in Syria, but were honoured by a 
special permit in that Levitical law concerning diet, which appears to 
jis so strangely arbitral^ in some of its prohibitions. 


t 
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The Bame law which rigidly igxcladed turlx>t in common with all 
maimer of scaleless fish, and which Would on no account tolerate the 
use of hares, coneys, ham Or p 9 rk, honours thh locust with a special 
recognition. * Even these yef may eat; the locust after his kind, and 
the Imld locust after his kifld, and the beetle (or chargol—i.e* a kind 
of locust) after his kind, and the gfasshopper after his kind.’ ® To 
the present day, in Arabia, in Madagascar, and many parts of Northern 
Africa, they are piWerved for food, and are even recognised as a 
commercial article of export. In some cases they are only 8iin>dried, 
in others they are preserved in brine. In Tunis the Aloors fry them 
in oil or butter, and offer them for sale in the streets. In Medina 
and Tayf there are regular locust shops, where they are sold by 
measure. In Syria they are only eaten by tbe»Bedawin Arabs and 
by very poor people. They are thrown idive into b<jiling water, with 
salt, then token out, dried in the sun, their heads, wings, and legs 
are tom off, and tliey are then packed in sacks for future use.’ 

Lady Anne mentions them as bein|j a regular portion of the day’s 
provision in camp. When first she1n,fjj,ed them, in December, she pro¬ 
nounced them fairly good, but by February she had decided that they 
were an excellent article of diet, the red locusts being better eating than 
the green ones. Slie was uncertain whether the red are the females 
and the green the males, or whether all were at first gi een, and became 
red as they advanced in age. It seems probable, however, that she 
is describing two disflnct varieties, known in Cyprus as the large 
green Vrouchos and the still larger light-brown Scarnos. Their flavour 
is more like that of grgen wheat than of either fish or fleshy and in 
the daily rations they were considered in a measure to take the place 
of vegetables. 

After trying various methods of cooking it was voted that they 
were best when plain boiled; their long legs were then pulled off, 
and they were held by the wings, dipped into salt, and so eaten with 
much relish. They are large, handsome insects, vgry like grass¬ 
hoppers, but three inches in length, or four inches njeasuring from 
the head to the tip of the closed wings. 

The best time to catch them.is in the morning, when they are 
half-benumbed by the chill of .night, and their wings are damp with 
dew, so that they cannot fly. Then they lie thicTily clustered under 
every bush that can afford "them shelter, and can easily be capture(f 
and shovelled into baskets. But when the sun has warmed the earth 
, and dried their wings, they are all on the alert, and spring away at 
the api^toach of the hunter, who nevertheless can often strike them 
down with sticks as they fly. 

On December 31 Lady Anne records that the previous night had 
been so cold that all the locusts were dead,^nd the small birds of 
the desert were holding high festival. 

• Lev. ii. 22, 
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! 1 of locusts winging 

fUg hf. RffvnflH tJie Bed Sea, from Arabia towards Egj^t. Many feU on- 

deck of the vessel in -(yhich I was .sailing. At another time, when 
■crossing the Himalayas, overlooking the valley of the Sutjedge, I 
remarked a tremulous appearance in the atmosphere, as of a mirage. 
On further investigation, I ascertained that this strange quivering 
was produced l>y the glancing of light on the myriad wings of a 
great swarm of locusts, which were passing over the valley like a 
doud. 

But those glimpses of the locust hosts were as nothing compared 
with' the vast flights described by my brother Eoualeyn, in the 
interior of South Africa.'* He was standing in the middle of an 
immense plain when he first noticed their approach. On they oamn, 
like a BnowstonBs^ flying slow and steady, about a hundred yards from 
the ground. He stood looking at them until the air was darkened 
with their masses, while the plain on which he stoQd became densely 
covered with them. Far as the eye could reach—east, west, north, 
south—thdy stretched in one unbiroken cloud, and more than an hour 
elapsed before their devastating legions had swept by. 

Not "long afterwards he fell in with another swarm. He was 
marching through a heavy sandy country of bqundless level plains, 
covered with rank yellow grass, varied with detached clamps of 
thorny mimosas. He came upon a swarm of locusts which had 
alighted, to rest for the night on the grass and bushes. They lay so 
thick that tliey covered the large bushes, just as a swarm of young 
bees coyers the branch on which it pitches. He could easily have 
collected enough to fill all his large wagons, the piercing cold of 
night, with white hoar frost, having rendered them unable to take 
wing until the sun should restore their powers. 

He met a party of natives carrying heavy burdens of them ou their 
backs, and his hungry dogs made a fine feast of those they captured for 
themselves. JIaving some difficulty at that time in procuring 
sufficient food for all bis dogs, this locust-swarm proved a most 
valuable addition to the larder. He took a large blanket and spread 
it under a bush, the branches of whioli were bent to the ground with 
the mess of locusts whiqh covered il^.and, Saving shaken the bush, 
there feD on to the blanket more locusts tlian he could possibly carry. 
J?hese he roasted for himself, his servants, and his dogs. He found 
that they were highly prized by the natives of South Africa, as 
affording fattening and wholesome food to man, birds, and all sorts 
of beasts—cows and horses, lions, jackals, hyenas, antelopes, elephants, 

' &o., devour them. 

The following morning, soon after sunrise, he looked back, and 
saw the locusts stretching to the west in vast clouds jesembliDg 
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sflioke f Mt sbdn afterwards the *rind, veering round, thought them 
hack toivards him, and they flew over his head, actually darkening 
the sun for a considerable period. , 

Equally wonderful is the account of a Igcust invasion of Syria, m 
related by Dr. William Thomson. He tells how, in the early spring, 
a flying squadron—the pioneers of Ae vast army—passed over the 
land, leaving it thickly sown with their eggs, lying in little masses, 
cemented together, scattered all over fields, plhin, and desert ground. 
This done, these harbingers of woe vanished; but within a couple of 
months the very dust seemed to awaken to life and to creep. Soon 
these infinitesimal moving atoms developed into minute grasshoppers, 
who began their destructive existence, all moving forward in one 
general direction, a creej)ing, jumping mass of liting particles. 

Dr. Thomson describes his first glimpse of this phenomenon. 
He was riding near Fiiliyeh, when it struck him that the side of a 
hill had a peculiaa appearance. Riding up to it, to his amazement, 
the whole surface became agitated, :|nd began to roll downwards. 
His horse was so frightened tbaj, had! to dismount.* Then he 
perceived that this animated dust was composed of myriads of 
minute locusts, so young tliat they could notf even jump f but in 
their infantile alarm* they rolled over and over, producing an effect 
like the movement of fluid mortar. 

On another occasion he rode through a district where the work of 
extirpation was going* on. It was near the Plain of Acre, and a 
swarm of locusts had overrun the whole region. The Governor of 
Kabvil had summoned avery man, woman, and child in the .neigh¬ 
bourhood to lend their aid in the common cause. The foe had not 
yet grown their wings and, being unable to fly, were compelled to 
run in whatever direction they were driven. »So the people formed 
a vast circle, beating the bushes, and shouting, in order to frighten 
the insect host and drive them towards an isolated hill covered with 
dry grass. Soon the liill became black with the countless myriads 
which thronged it. Then the grass was set on fire in different places, 
and the flames, fanned by a strongf breeze, soon spread over the whole 
hill, filling the air with an overpowering smell of roast locust. The 
same operation was performed «»t many different points in the neigh¬ 
bourhood with very excellent results. 

Some years later Dr. Tlfomson made a still more intimate ac-« 
quaintance with these gentle destroyers. He was living at ’Abeih, on 
Mount Lebanon, when an alarm.was raised that incalculable swarms 
■of young locusts were marching up the valley towards the village. 
The inhabitants turned out to endeavour, if possible, to turn aside 
their line of march. This thpy soon found to he altogether futile. 
The whole face of the mountain was black with tfie closely serried ranks, 
which advanced steadily like a well-disciplined army. They were at - 
ihe wingless stage, and of the size of average grasshoppers. Nothing, 
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Still fresh hordes pres^?ed on in bewildering multitudes. Bight* 


iii> the mountain they adwanoed, scaling rocks and walls, hedges and 
ditches, the corpses of the slain only serving as bridges to facilitate 
the progress of the new comers. 

Even when* the foremost ranks reached the palace of the Emir 
they did not turn aside to avoid its walls, but climbed straight up 
and went over the other side. Thus they scaled every house in the 
towiv. always going straight ahead, regardless of aU olistacles. If it 
be true, as the saying goes, that ‘ straightforward makes the best 
runner ’ in life, we might, perchance, find worse examples than the 
locusts! 

1 

Hoping at least to be able to protect his own little garden. Dr. 
Thomson hired a number of labourers to keep up fires, and to remain 
on Watch, beating the locusts off the walls with branches of trees. 
For some hours this struggloiwas kept up; but as the irresistible 
army continued to advance irr ever increasing multitude, they gave 
up the effort in despair, and surrendered to the conqtierors. 

For fdur days dfd this gigantic‘march past’ continue, till at 
length a diminution in their numbers was apparent, and at last 
there remained only a few stragglers. But alas 1 for the change in 
the aspect of the land, which before their approach had been as a 
pleasant garden, but was now scorched as though the breath of a 
furnace had passed over it. Large vineyards which had been loaded 
with young grapes,^ orchards of olive, fig,t and mulberry trees, all 
promising an abundant harvest, were left clean bare—not a cluster of 
fruit, not a green leaf remaining, only melancholy naked branches. 
Vegetable gardens that had lieen green as a meadow were left bare as 
a dusty road, whole fields of tall corn were stripped of every leaf, 
and only naked stalks remained to mock the unhappy husbandman. 
Not a blade of grass had escaped to reward the most careful search ; 
the pastures bad disappeared, and the herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep were left absolutely without' food. 

The rustling noise made bythfese'busy multitudes, when marching 
and foraging, is, compared to the'sound of a heavy rainfall in a 
forest, when myriad raindrops are pattering on the green leaves, or, 
'to use the image of the prophet Joel, if is like the noise of a flame 
of fire that devoureth the stubble. 

Our interest in the destructive powers of this insect foe becomes 
inore keenly awakened when we hear of their recent ravages in a 
JB^tish colony; and from the official reports of the High Com¬ 
missioner of Cyprus (Sir Eobert Biddulpb) are enabled to form some 
i4ea of the magnitude of the task be has undertaken in endeavonumg 
to eztercnmate Ibese 4estruc^ye^ m •; 

“ ^is is by im mei^' first time that such a crusade has bf^n 
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attempted in Cypam In'the^year 1867 the TurkMi authorities 
^ decid^ that the voracious locusts must he stamped out, once and for 
ever, aud enacted most stringent measures to that effect, command¬ 
ing that every man in the island who was subject to taxation should 
collect one kilo (i.e. a lai^e measure upwards of 16 lbs. weight) of 
locusts* eggs. Said Pasha, who was dt that time GrOvernOT of Cyprus, 
and a most energetic ruler, was determined to enfoy:e these regula¬ 
tions to the uttermost. • 

He accordingly made a tour of the island from village to village, 
taking in his company the archbishop, bishops, and all the leading 
inhabitants, to add weight to his presence. Lest the people should 
grow weary in their search and fail in the work of total extermina¬ 
tion, he threatened them that should they fail to collect the full 
weight required, he woflld turn out all the locust eggs again, and let 
them hatch ; and, to prove himself in earnest, he kept all that were 
brought to him /safely stored in locked magazines, and none were 
destroyed until this strange tax had l^en paid in full. • 

So excellent was the result, tbht^n January 1870 the Imperial 
Government at Constantinople issued a circular, announcing that, 
owing 1-0 the success of the measures adopted, the locusts in the island 
had been completeix destroyed. The said measures are then related 
in detail, with an intimation that should locusts appear in any part 
of the Empire the inhabitants are at once to apply to Constantinople 
for the services of Officials skilled in setting up locust-traps, and 
arranging the whole process of destruction. 

The particulars gi^en in this Vizierial Circular are extremely 
interesting. First, as regards the eggs. Such is the instinct of the 
mother locust, that in no case has she been known to deposit her 
eggs in cultivated ground. A million locusts may alight on a field, 
but not one egg will there he laid. But should there be a barren 
spot, where the rocky soil has defied the plough, there each mother 
will deposit her ninety-nine eggs, piercing the hard, soil to secure 
for them a safe nest underground. The more barren and lonely the 
situation, the better is it suited* to her purpose, and the less fear is 
there of her family treasures being disturbed. 

Cyprus unfortunately offejs wide expanses of uncultivated land, 
admirably adapted for locust breeding-grounds. * A belt of bare low 
foot-hills, thirty-seven miles 4n length by about four in width^ 
stretches along the base of the northern range of mountains, forming 
a rocky, barren desert, peculiarly suited to the locust nurseries. 
It is said that the eggs will not hatch at above a. given altitude, 
oonsequ^tly the breeding grounds are confined to a comparatively 
low level. 

It seems that in most lands the loousf pays periodical visits, 
flying in swarms fi?pm one country to another. The Cyprian locust, 
is, however, indigenous to the isle. No evil wind brings hiin fro» 










Mii 0 r 0r from the Syrian deserts ; no blessed breeze 
frbm the sboie to a watery grave in the Mediterranean. He is born 
bred on the island,'where heproyides an abundant generation^ 
the coming year, and dies, leaving hi!S dust to fertilise hia native 


The eggs are deposited in the months of May and June, and 
remain safely bpried till the month of February; or, should the 
season be cold, they aie not hatched till March, when the earth 
grows warmer. 

In the month of July the task of collecting the eggs was com- 
mence'd in obedience to the Imperial edict. Each man was required 
to produce his kilo of locusts’ eggs, which were duly weighed in 
presence of the members of the Council, and then deposited in a 
great pit, which ,,wa8 filled with earth and heavily trodden down to 
ensure the destruction of all this embryo life. 

But as from the very nature of the ground it was impossible to 
find all the eggs, and a vast mi^titude were hatched notwithstanding 
all precautions, it was decreed t'uat every twentieth man on the 
island should be appointed locust-destroyer for the other nineteen, 
■who were bound to support him during his term of work. Thus a 
body of 1,800 workmen was raised, and. sent every district in 
which locusts appeared, under the orders of special officers and of the 
Cypriote chiefs, both Ottoman and Christian. 

They were provided with special tools fdr the destruction of 
locusts—axes, shovels, pieces of coarse woollen cloth fifty yards in 
length jyid a yard wide, bound at the upper ^dge with a strong strip 
•of oil-cloth six inches in width; also strings, poles, and planks of 
wood edged with smooth zinc. Wherever the presence of locusts 
was detected, the locality was to be surrounded by these strips of 
cloth, which were tied to wooden poles, erected about one yard apart, 
so as to form a cloth wall, the base of which should be buried six 
inches in the earth. Near these cloth walls long pits were to be dug, 
along the rim. of which were laid the planks with the edging of 
smooth zinc, so that the locusts whieSh hopped into the pits should be 
unable to crawl up again. The band of oil-cloth upon the top of the 
screens served the same purpose. In o«wje any should be so energetic 
as to hop over the screens, a second tow of pitfalls were to be pre¬ 
pared on the other side. * 

Meanwhile the workmen in attendance were to watch patiently, 
ever on the alert to beat the shrub%*and bushes with branches of 
’ palm trees, as for the first ten or twelve days after they are hatched 
the locusts cannot hop. Even when their wings are developed, th^ 
are unable to fly at night, their gauzes-like texture being unable to 
support the weight of ^ew. It is therefore possiUe, before the «au 
• liseS) fo^ men with bag^ and Imskets to collect great quantities, 
whit^ can either be buriit or buried in pits. 
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To bHng jfaithfully performed, an officer was * 

appointed over every ten workmen, and *a trustworthy man’ for 
every fifty. In each locality where locusts were found a superinten¬ 
dent was appointed, and an* inspector over every four or five super¬ 
intendents. A truly Oridital system of supervision, and doubtless 
most necessary, as although all the*people complain bitterly of the 
ravages of the locusts, none like the trouble of killii^ them, even on 
their own land, from a selfish conviction .that such labour cmly 
benefits the public, and that fresh hordes of locusts will speedily 
come from other estates to replace those kiUed, and so they are 
wasting their individual labour for the general weal—a •truly 
patriotic spirit I 

The measures thus stringently carried out by Said Pacha resulted 
in the apparent extermination of tlie evil. Certain^, wh^n a strong¬ 
headed Oriental does determine to carry out a measure dependent on 
the labour of his^ subjects, Ins total disi egard of their individual will 
or rights does give him an immense advantage. . 

While English officials have, shaee the annexation of Cyprus, been 
cudgelling their brains how best to conquer this resuscitated and 
hydra-headed plague without unduly burdenirig/he unhappy Cypriotes, 
the official journal,of the.province of Broussa contains the following 
curt announcement from headquarters at Constantinople:—‘ If the 
Governor of Koutabiyah does not. completely ilestroy all the locusts’ 
eggs ill tlie Caza of»Oucliak within a week, and report the fact to 
the Government in conforrnitv to orders, he will be dismissed from 
office.’ Just imagine^the pressure that must have been put on all 
the inhabitants of the district to ensure the extermination thus 
imperatively required! 

And all this time, Sir Eobert Biddulph and the Home Authorities 
have been striving to solve the problem of how to subdue the pest 
without oppressing any man. 

That strong and immediate measures were necesspy was evident, 
for the few survivors of Said Pacha’s raid increased and multiplied in 
so frightful a ratio that by the* sumraei* of 1880 their vast swarms 
threatened calamity to the island. Wheat, barley, and oats, maize 
and millet, fruit-trees hud v^etables of every description, wgre alike 
subject to their ravages. In a< few hours after tBcy settled on a field 
or garden they had stripped it of every green thing, leaving only baxe 
brown stalks rising from the earth, scathed as though lire had passed 
over the land. 

Accordingly, in the month of July, the British High Commis¬ 
sioner resolved to put in force a considerably modified form of the 
existing Ottoman regulations with regard to the destruction of the 
foe. Whereas these required that every male between the ages of. 
eighteen and sixty should contribute his quota of about sixteen okes. ‘ 
of locust eggs, the quantity now required was only eight okes per 
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by Janiiary L 1881, * discQunt of 
ja^ to such persons as brought in their quota before 
Jfpyember 1. It was further intimated that the Goveminent would 


hire the labour requisite f6r working the locust^traps, instead of as 
heretofore requiring the compulsoiy work ef every twentieth man. 

> ; It was stipulated that the eggs must be delivered quite free from 
any admixture of earth, and should be brought to the Commisdoners 
either at Famagusta, Lamaca, or Nicosia, wheib they should be 
weighed and destroyed. 

Some hesitation seems to have at first been felt as to whether 
the liberty of the Cypriote in his new character of British subject 
would not be more fully recognised by allowing the people to 
collect the locust-eggs of their own accord, on the assurance that 
the G-overament would purchase all eggs broi^ht in for sale. It 
was, however, decided that the necessity of producing a compulsory 
fixed quantity would compel a more thorough search, and the man 
who failed to cqllect his full weight must buy from the surplus of his 
more diligent neighbours. Ill who failed so to do was declared 
sulgeot to a pecuniary penalty. 

As the only persons exempted from this tax were the police, the 
military, and the households of foreign consuls, and as multitudes of 
men had no inclination to go out egg-hunting in person, a brisk 
trade was carried on in this commodity, which fetched about a 
shilling per oke, rising in value towards the doss of the season, when 
seven okes sold for ten shillings. 

The advantage of the compulsoiy collection was very evident, for 
whereas in the autumn of 1879, when the people had been invited to 
bring in eggs for sale, only 29,933 okes were collected, the tax in 
the following autumn amounted to one hundred and eighty-nine 
thou8<md oJees ; in other words, two hundred and thirty-six tons !! 
It seems difficult to realise the possibility of collecting insects’ eggs 
in such vast quantities. 

It seems a ^ity, too, to think that such a mass of material could 
not be made use of in some manner.. It has been suggested that if, 
instead of burying the eggs in great pits, they had been killed with 
boiling water, they might then be turned to acfeount in the manufac¬ 
ture of an excellent bait for shore fishing, and so an important fishing 
industiy might be developed. In the same way, the locusts which 
ale captured are generally burnt in great quantities, whereas on the 
Bay of Biscay and the shores of Algeria .their bodies are pounded into 
ft paste, which is highly prized by £he sardine fishers, and it is 
thought that it might prove equally useful to the fishers of Cyprus. 
In^eisd, if locusts are themselves good for human food, there appears 
to be no reason,why their eggsjebouldnc^ be also utilised. , 

3 . AS was,the result obtained by this vast destruction 


In ofBoiai reports I find the.dquiyaJiBnt of oke rarionsJy statei at &otsi lb. to 8 Ite. 






eggs, ebllei^i^ qu^tiok me by no mems devoid ^ difficulty^ 
One danger wbidh presented itself was that establishing a trade in 
locusts* eg^, which might induce the egg-hunters wilfully to pres^e 
a sufficient number to keep up the sap^y for the following season. 
Another difficulty was Bo*‘to regulate the price at which the eggs 
should sell as to induce people really to search for'them in the island, 
but to prevent its reaching such a %urp as should tempt speculators 
to import the eggs from the mainland. . 

Then, again, arose the British love of fair play, and it seemed 
unfair that the poorest labouring man, who had nothing at stake, 
should be required to furnish the same quota as the large laiAiowner 
who might suffer damage to the value of hundreds of pounds from the 
ravages of the locusts in a single day. It was, therefore, proposed 
that in the following year the personal tax should^be reduced to one 
oke per man, and that the landowners should be' required to pay an 
additional tax in proportion to their acreage (one oke of eggs for 
every fifteen donums). • 

Notwithstanding the enormoife (Jestruction of locusts’ eggs in the 
closing months of 1880, the mildness of the winter seems to have 
favoured the hatching of the survivors, and* in the ea^lj^ spring of 

1881 the foe wer§ once more marshalled in mighty force. Happily, 
an unusual abundance of wild grass tended to mitigate their 
onslaught on the green crops, and the harvest was so unusually rich 
that the locust ra%'a%es were less severely felt than usual. Neverthe¬ 
less, the necessity for vigorous measures was evident, and the locust 
war was waged with greater determination than ever. 

Although a very much smaller price than heretofore* was now 
offered for locusts’ eggs, beginning at one piastre per oke (about a 
halfpenny per lb.), and, as the season advanced, rising to three times 
that value, the amount collected between July 1881 and February 

1882 was five times as great as the total for the two previous years. 

If the collection of two hundred and thirty-six tons had seemed 
startling, what shall we say to so amazing an ^accumulation as 
1,063,555 okesjorin plain Engiisb, owe thousand thre^ huruhed and 
twenty-nine and a ludf tom, which was the weight of locusts’ eggs 
destroyed in Cyprus in the, spring of 1882 !! ^ 

This destruction of the yet unhatched foe w&s but a small portion 
of the task that had to be accomplished. It was necessary to 
organise a scheme for the extermination of the hungry hordes of 
living locusts, which began .to appear in vast numbers, and were not 
only a present danger, but would inevitably be the progenitors of an 
ever-increasing multitude. 

I Preparations for their destruction were therefore made on a 
very large scale. Upwards of eight thousand looust-tr^s were 
manufactured, and 5,500 cloth screens edged with strong voil-oloth 
like those devised i by 3aid Pasha, each fifty yards in 
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materials (ai|LpuiitiBg to five huadied 

weSjgfit) cost of transport, and payment of labourers, together with 
the sum (12,000Z.) paid for locusts, involved a total expenditure 
of 2(2,000?. for the year encfing June 1882, a heavy item of outlay 
for an island with so small a revenue, but ohe which would assuredly 
be recouped v/ithin a twelvemorilh, could it but lead to the total 
extermination of the foe. 

To carry out the campaign, the island was divided into ten 
locust districts, in which fifteen hundred workmen were distributed, 
under direction of fifty-two Memours, i.e., overseers, who were 
responsible to the Nazirs or district superintendents, and these in 
their turn to the Head Superintendents of the Eastern and Western 
Divisions. As the labourers were required to keep watch day and 
night wherever operations were being carried oh, it was necessary to 
provide tents for tfieir shelter, and to form camps and organise a 
regular cbmmissariat. . 

The first duty of the overseers was to go over the district 
allotted to them in search of {.hefte places where newly hatched 
locusts were numerous, and to have tliese enclosed by cloth screens, 
or, if the exf^ent and nature of the ground rendered this impossible, 
then to set up the screens in the direction, in whjeh the foe might 
be expected to march. 

Mr. Arthur Young, tlie Commissioner of the Famagusta district, 
reports that the locusts in the hlastern Divisioli of Cyprus chiefly 
directed their course towards the points east to south. He took by 
compass the direction in which fifty-two armies were marching, and 
found that two were steering north, five north-east, twelve east, ten 
south-east, thirteen south, four south-west, five west, and one north¬ 
west. As a matter of preference, they seemed to select small ravines 
or roads. 


When two armies marching in opjjosite directions met, the 
smaller force turned and joined the larger. 

Nothing seerned to stop these columns ; they kept on their course 
through villages and over walls, and even streams did not check 
them ; indeed the streams only increased tlie labours of the work¬ 
men, for, having been filled by the raips they sometimes carried 
whole regiments of locusts into districts which had been already 
cleared of their brethren. The advancing “column on reaching such 
a stream would endeavour to cross it, and although large numbers 
were invariably drowned, a multitude would keep afloat till they had 
been carried down stream for a mile or more, reaching some place 
where they could land in safety. 

The rate of progress of the locust army is found to vary with 
their age. When full-grown they march about two miles a day. 
Notwithstanding the enormous destruction of eggs since the 
season, the number of lociuts in the spring of 1882 proved to iie 
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verjr mvcH in thei previous year. According to some'' 

reports they were ten times as numerous. 

The hatching commenced, in the beginning of March, but as it 
was found impossible to effect an infant ^massacre, about a fortnight 
was devoted to discovering the nurseries and commencing siege 
operations. The actual work of destruction began on March 21, 
and was continued till May 7. It was,.however, greatly hindered by 
the rains in the first half of April, as the locusts object to march in 
cloudy or cold weather, so they lie still, and obstinately refuse to 
approach the pitfalls so invitingly prepared for them. So the 
labourers watched in vain, and the canvas screens were considerably 
injured by exposure to weatlier. 

But if the locusts remained at rest on rainy* days, they must have 
marched to their doom with double zest on those jwhich. intervened, 
for out of 32,220 pits which were filled in the district of Famagusta, 
4,280 were the .tale for the last ten days of March, 11,18^ for the 
first half of April, 14,741 for the^latter half, and»2,01i for May. 
Each pit contained one cubic yftrdt of struggling insects of about 
300 okes weight. The total iveight of locvMs thus destroyed in one 
district was above Twelve Tiiousajjd Tons ! * , ' 


1 happened to poentiou this fact to a celebrated pig-breeder in 
Yorkshire, and the idea of so much good food being wasted distressed 
him greatly. He only wished he could have got the whole lot boiled 
down to fatten his pfgs ! It does seem strange that if dogs, hyenas, 
camels, and horses eat the locusts of Northern Arabia with such 
avidity, no use could he found for these on the island. Doubtless all 
varieties fire not equally good for food, but as four different branches 
of the great clan locust are mentioned among the slain, we may 
safely assume that the edible locust is included in the list. 

The four sorts specified are, first, the common locust, ‘ Akritha,’ 
which when newly hatched is white, but almost immediately turns 
black, but in later life assumes a light brown hue.^ It is hatched 
about March 10, lays its eggs about May 15, and <ii<vs about the end 
of June. * 

Secondly. The Tehakroa Aerseda, a very small reddish locust, 
very injurious to the cotton ^op. It is hatched in the beginning of 
April, lays its eggs in July, and dies in the beginning of August. 

Thirdly. The VroucboSjTi large green locust, very injurious 
trees and cotton. It hatches in April, lays and dies in July. 

Fourthly. The Scarnos,.a very large light-brown locust, which 
does comparatively little damage to trees. Born in April, it lays in 
July and perishes early in August. 

The three kinds last enumerated lay their eggs on damp ground, 
and are more wary in avoiding traps th!ln the common locusts, > 
which march onward steadily and blindly, tumbling over one 
another, and pressing on so fast that those which first fall into the 
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t^ed the filling of the pits, and found that wh^ the locusts wete pa 
(Illicit march, the pits were^lled to the brim in about an hour ind a 
Ndfi Late one afbemoon ]^e saw the hiSad of a oolmnn about four 
hundred 3 ^rds distant from a line of screens, where, at one point,^ ten 
pits had been dug, joining' ohe another. Next morning at 10 


A.M. he visited ^hese traps, .and fotmd them about two-thirds full. 
In one place a dry well, “twenty-five feet in depth, was entirely filled 
with a densely packed mass of struggling insect life. Boabtless in 
locust history this well at Aya Serghi figures as dismally as that of 
Gawnpore in the records of India! 

From the Western Division of Cyprus, IMr. Inglis, Commissioner 
of Nicosia, reports that he had never in previous years seen such 
vast swarm? of loeusts, and the alarm of the farmers was consequently 
very great. Owing to deficiency of labour, a large number of locusts 
were unfortunately suffered to escape, probably upwards of ten per 
cent, of the whole. 

Nevertheless the destruction, was very great, and whole districts 
were cleared. It continued from March 15 till May 5, about which 
time the loeusts commenced to fly, and to traverse the country seeking 
food, and a suitable place to lay their eggs, . 

To quote from Mr. Inglis ; ‘ Towards the end of the destruction, 
when the locusts concentrated, labour was difficult to obtain, and I 
saw a line of screens, some three or four miles lohg, which had stopped 
the progress of a vast column of locusts, but the labour obtainable at 
the monjent was insufficient to open and fill in the pits fast enough, 
and the locusts were making for the flanks. 

‘To give some idea of the vast number concentrated here, and 
which, as they were travelling so fast, might have been totally de¬ 
stroyed in a very short time, had there been sufficient labour on the 
spot. The Nazirs had pits or trenches from twenty-five to thirty feet 
long, dug at right angles to the screens. These pits were about four 
feet deep, and from three to four and a half feet wide, and were lined 
with canvas screens with the oil-cloth so adjusted as to prevent the 
locusts from getting out. The locusts were advancing so quickly, 
compactly, and closely, tbqt the noise of«their fall into the chasm was 
like the sound of rushing water. 

, * These pits were filled in, and others‘dug, but not fast enough. 
Had there sufficient labour, eveiy locust would in a short time 
have been destroyed. In this case theeverseer worked men by night 
and I sent out a party of police to assist. 

‘ The peasants were, as I have already found them, very apathetic, 
and in but few instances would they come out even to assist in the 
protection of their own ferops.’ 

Such apathy as this spe^s volumes in favour of the plenary powers 
possessed by ^'d Fasha, when he compelled the whole popuiatkoi 
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intitioat ^eep^bsi 'tarn out ftnd aeMpt in work for the general 
weal. >' . 


Laat year the Archbishop of Cyprus, )fho douhtlesB was well ac¬ 
quainted with this characteristic of his flock, urged Sir Robert Bid- 
dulph to compel all the people to help in the labour of destruction, 
but the representative of free Britons deemed that such a measure, 
though it might not be contrary to public opinion iiv Cyprus, would 
fail to receive sanction in England, and that'considering the scarcity 
of labour and the abundance of the promised harvest, it would be un¬ 
fair to interfere with the agricultural population. 

But this inertness in regard to any effort to cope with locusts has 
often been observed in other countries. In S^ain, for instance, when 
they were ravaging the land in the last centurjS, the peasants could 
not be roused to any efifort for their destruction, but quietly watched 
them devouring their gardens and their crops. The magnitude of 
the evil seemed to paralyse effort. 

The reports from Nicosia omit to^tate the weight Uf locusts there 
destroyed, so we fail to learn wjilther it eq\ialled or exceeded the 
twelve thousand tons of Famagusta. We may safely assume that it 
could not have been less than two-thirds of thtf yield of the Eastern 
Province, and at this estimate the total of the year’s produce must 
certainly have reached twenty thousand tons I No wonder that my 
pig-feeding friend should so sorely regret the burial of so much good 
animal foodl * 

The Superintendents and Commissioners agreed in recommending 
that in this spring of 1883 no effort whatever should be mad© for the 
destruction of locusts’ eggs, as it was evidently quite useless to expect 
to find them all. Even on average ground, and under Government 
supervision, it seems impossible to discover all these hidden treasures, 
and it is rare that more than seventy per cent, are collected. The 
subsequent endeavour to capture the locusts hatched from the remain¬ 
ing thirty per cent, involves just as much trouble and expense as if 
the full number had beeu developed. 

Moreover the destruction of the locusts’ eggs necessarily involves 
that of the larvae of the Bombyliidae or hee-fly, which is a most 
valuable ally, as it devours the^locusts’ eggs, and fiye per cent, of those 
collected in Cyprus in the autumn of 1881 were found to be thus 
affected, and would conseqftently have perished without any human 
intervention. 


So, in the present year, aj.1 efforts are reserved for the whole¬ 
sale destruction of the locust legions when they are in full marching 
order. To this end a very large addition has been made to the 
number of screens and traps, the latter being edged with well-greased 
oil-doth, which answers the same purpose *a8 wdl-greased zinc in 
preventing the locusts from passing over it, and is much lighter to 
carry. With this increase of screens, and a large increase of work- 
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of mountedl overseas, it isJ^I^ Uxait tlib seaBoii 
pi^ of the locusts may have been destroyed: ere they could lay the^ 
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V'*:AU^ says Mr. Inglis, *„depends upod the traps and screens being 
■ placed quickly and with judgment. As 'fast as the pits are filled, 
fresh ones should be ready, and as soon as the great mass of the 
column has bee»i destroyed, at has passed round the flanks, the line 
should be lifted and put down somewhere else, where most required, 
and to do this requires not only intelligence on the part of the over¬ 
seers, but also sufficient labour. 

There was every reason to expect that the work this year would 
prove quite as heavy as it has been hitherto, more so, indeed, as the 
locusts’ eggs were scattered over a much wider area, and in the Fama¬ 
gusta district, 8i:^y per cent, of the whole were' laid in Larnaca, mostly 
on hilly ground, where it is difficult to manoeuvre the screens. The 
preliminary outlay has, however, been less than in former years, as so 
large a quantity of screens anc\ traps had already been provided, and 
the expenditure for egg-purchasft, "{vhich in 1881 amounted to 12,2(52^., 
has abo been saved. 

> Now"that the warfare is properly organised, there is good reason 
to believe that ultimate victory is assured. Fj»m the fact of tlie 
locust being indigenous, and not a visitor from tlie mainland, there 
seems room to hope that it maybe altogether eradicated, and this task 
will become easier if the population increases afid cultivation extends. 
At present the sparseness of the population and the large tracts of 
uncultiyated land are all in favour of the locust increase. The waste 
lands which now form its favourite breeding-grounds are capable of 
3 delding wine and olives, cotton and corn, in lieu of locusts’ eggs, and 
the insect, which will only deposit its eggs on hard, undisturbed 
ground, would find an ever narrowing area suited to its pxirpose. 

Meanwhile the locust war of March, April, and May, 1883, has been 
diligently carried on, and we may trust that its close will fii-d the 
farmers of Cyprus rejoicing over something approaching to the exter¬ 
mination of their greedy foe. 


C..F. Goujon Citsimixg. 
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* Quis non pecunia nostra pinguior campus ? ’ country is there 

in which the Englishman, the -phre de famille and hi^belongings, may 
not be found health- or pleasure-seeking ? What land is there, or, in¬ 
deed, what province in any foreign land, accessible by steam or rail, 
which does not boast of a chalybeate spring and a rising spa ? Alike in 
the secluded valley and on the hilleid^, sometimes on the* very sum¬ 
mit of the mountain, springs of healing waters are everywhere dis¬ 
covered, sparkling and bright, or sulphurous and boiling; wjiei'ever a^ 
Ucddiesement rises, ^and dpctors establish themselves, the victims 
follow: the dyspeptic, the hypochondriacal, the sufferers from all 
sorts and conditions of ill health, crowd into every spa during the 
season of la vie dee e(mx. There is no better speculation than anew 
spa. Only discover a fresh spring of water, impregnated with some^^ 
peculiarly nauseous compound; find a medical analyst who will 
testify to its efficacy—and a fortune is made. Koyat, in Auvergne, 
was unknown to fame, a village situated at the foot of the Auvergne 
volcanic range of mountains, a mile distant from Clermont-Ferrand. 
Long had the little community looked with envy on the diligences,, 
and ca);riages daily conveying those who wished their voices strengths 
ened, the asthmatic and rheumatic, to Mont Dore, some five or six 
thousand feet higher up, near the Pic de Sancy. Why should they not 
find a spring to rival that of MonUDore ? Surveys were made and the 
ground was bored at Royat by scientific men from Clermont-Ferrand, 
for the provincial capiCkl wa^,deeply interested in the discovery of 
sonae elixir which would arrest the travellers who dbly passed through 
their town. For a long time the researches were unsuccessful, but^ 
one day a man was sinking a well deeper than usual, and suddenly^ |X : 
hot spring gushed forth ; the bjibbling water sprang into the air 
was hailed with delight by the'lookers-on. Far and wide the Hews 
e^ead; wonderful cures were soon certified to—the lame leaped 
hbnut; the croaking voice became clear and sonorous; the asthmatic 

the deseH of the slopes ef rocky Auvergne was 
streets of monster hotels and lodgings 
hbn^. completed wl^^ the faculty founded.; Smart ladies v 
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ipiib paddsbs mi stogen, t^ose who were 'in eeavoh of 
lHiigSi $SiA longs which were in search of exercise, and Boyat beca^«. 
n sttOcessM rival of Mont Dore, Vichy, and aU the health-resoxy 
whidi exist in this volcani^ district. 

For those who wish to combine the* pursuit of health with a 
pleasant life and beautiful scenefy, there are few places that offer so 
many advanta^s as Aiz-le^-Bains. It is only one day’s journey 
from Paris; and if that journey is too long, Dijon affords a most 
desirable resting-place, for there are few cities so full of ancient 
memorials and buildings of historic interest as the capital of 
Burgilndy. Unless baccarat and vaudevilles form a part of the 
bathing programme, it is well to arrive at Aix early in the season— 
in July and August. * Monaco and the Biviera have sent their con¬ 
tingent to this fayourite resort, and Paris is represented, not only by 
the best of the Faubourg St.-Germain, but by the Chaussee-d'Antin, 
and other parts of Paris not quite so respectable. At this period of 
the season the invalid must be^very suffering or very young to find 
the life agreeable, for the pubyc Valks and gardens are limited in 
size and thousands of visitors are cooped up in two or three narrow 
streets, the,fresh breeces from the mountain and lake being every 
year more intercepted by giant hotels and bloqjts of houses which 
are rising on every side. It cannot be said of the modern builder 

* nihil tetigit quod non ornavit; ’ as a rule it is ‘ nihil tetigit quod 
non damnavit’—whatever he touches he traribforms and deforms. 
Aix-les-Bains is no exception to the general melancholy .rule—to 
build cheaply and build hugely. Bricks apd stucco furnish the 
material of the exterior walls, lath and plaster the inner partitions. 
The new Casino is, however, a building of a higher order, and here all 
tastes, theatrical, musical, literary, are provided for: a ball-room, a 
theatre, reading-rooms, reception-rooms of every variety, and very 
well laid out grounds, are crowded day and night by a motley throng. 
All nations and classes jostle each other in the rooms or at the 
aourceg : the pale and languid, the radiant and boisterous; the latest 
fashion and the russet dress; the singer who comes to exercise his 
voice, and the singer who wishes to* strengthen his; men whom it is 
an honour to know, and those it is well, to avoid— 

Ambubaiarum collegia, pbarmacopoltc, 

• , Meodici, mimae, baJatroueb: hoc genus omne. 

Such is Aix at the present time, at thp height of the season—^\'ery 
different from what it was twenty-three years since, when it was sold 
to France, and the Emperor and Empress of the French, at Uie close of 
the same year, paid their first and last visit to the glorious inherit¬ 
ance of the princely Hoise of Savoy. 

* Peridi Savoy I ’ These words were spoken in the House of Cknnmons 
in 18 fi 0 by one of our greatest orators, the Tribune of the People. It 
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iWi dttrhig ^ discntsion whioli an»f» on the foreign policy of the 
<3b<veniinent At the time of the annexation of Savoy and Nice to France 
-UaLn annexation nrhich called forth the eloquent and indignant pro¬ 
testations of Mr. Einglake, Sir Bobert Fee], and others; it was after 
their magnificent speeches lhat Mr. Bright rose to vindicate the two 
Governments whose policy was so vigorously condemned, and that he 
uttered the sentiment * Perish Savoy! * It was then tihat Lord John 
Manners, amid cheers from all parts of the Hhuse, expressed his con¬ 
tempt for the unpatriotic utterance. * Perish Savoy! says the honour¬ 
able gentleman. Perish all freedom! Perish constitutionid government! 
Perish everything that stands in the way of a commercial treaty with 
France! ’ On this occasion Mr. Bright was opposed, not only to the 
majority of the House of Commons, but to the general feeling of the 
nation; there was an almost universal expression of indignant regret at 
the ignominious transaction, at the meanness of the sacrifice denianded 
by Napoleon HI.; at the absence of all chivalrous sentiment and 
nobility of heart on the part of the,prince who could contemplate 
the bartering away the ancient Inheritance of his fathers. For no 
sovereign ever succeeded to grander traditions'than Victor Emmanuel; 
the history of the House of Savoy is the history of grand military 
successes and noble illustrations; every mountain-side and glen of 
this picturesque principality has been associated with the gallant 
deeds and glories of their race ; and all this for the sake of vaulting 
ambition was forgotten ; all the population whose love and admiration 
of the princely House had grown with their growth was to be trans¬ 
ferred, after a mock plebiscite, to a foreign power, and the House of 
Savoy ceased to exist. 

Those who wander amid the by-ways of Savoy, and mix with the 
people other than the inhabitants of the bathing towns, will soon 
appreciate how deeply rooted in the hearts of the whole population is 
the love of the House of Savoy. As in France until recent days, 
when all deep sentiment of patriotism seems banished from the 
country, every cottage contained some print of glorious deeds of 
arms, some memorial of the Graifd Monarque or the Great Emperor, 
so even now, although a province of France, eadi home bears testimony 
of the affection of the Savoyaid to the old family like all mountain 
people, no change of clime weakens this attachment to the native 
soil and all its associations. * So recently as last April, an addreas 
presented to the Duke and Duchess of Genoa, not by the inhabitants 
of Chamb^ry, the capital of -Savoy, or of Aix-les-Uains, but by 
Savoyards residing at Naples; from this distant province issued the 
expression of the widespread feeling and affection for the ancient 
race. ‘ May,* says the address^ * the grace and virtue of the House of 
Savoy shine on the gentle Princess, and nSay the genius of his 
&ther live in the valiant son of Ferdinand of Savoy. The House of 
SaVoy will never be forgotten.’ This sale and barter of a noble 
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irill never regard them with affection.'’ Extent of territory * is n^ 
rdways extent of power. No increase of domiifton ii worth having 
nnless it is accompanied by dominion over the hearts of the peoplOi: 
The possession <aof Savoy bynFrancey as of Alsac^ and Lorraine by 
Germany, may flatter national vanity, but adds nothing to the real 
strength of either nation assuredly in a dynastic point of vie w. The 
old sovereigns of Savoy have gained little by the exchange of the 
grand*ancient Duchy for a modern democratic monarchy—a monarchy 
which has risen on the ruins of the noblest old Italian tradition, and 
which it is still possible may not be more lasting than the frail 
edifices which it has erected on the Quirinal. 

Ha|^ily,the beauty of the scenery, the grandeur of the mountain 
range, the purple distance, the sweetness of the undulating valleys so 
rich in their ‘varied wild flowers, the wild solitude of the rocky 
glens, the beneficence of the water, and still more beneficent air— 
all the glory and charn! of the province is in no way affected by 
the exchange of miefs, and when the descendant of a proud and 
princely line deserts his inheritance he cannot i take with him the 
memorials and recollections of the past. Savoy stands where it did, 
although the French Bepublic has replaced the rule of the gallant 
race of Emanuel Philibert. So those visitors wfio arrive at Aix-les- 
Bains in the early part of the season, before every favoured spot 
is thronged with bathers and tourists, will be able to combine all the 
good to be derived from the healing waters and soft soothing air 
with a life full of varied interest. Lamartine resided some time at 


Aix : it was here he wrote Raphael, which may serve as an excellent 
guide-book for the district. He makes Raphael select Aix as a 
residence because it combines the charm of the beautiful valley and 
fertile plain with the majesty of Alpine scenery. The district 
between Chambdry and Annecy does not exceed sixty miles, but these 
sixty miles are full of objects of interest; and the two lakes of 
B(mrget and Annecy are not inferior in beauty to Maggiore and 
Como. kHow deeply Lamartine was insipressed with this scenery may 
be perceived in eve^ pag® of Raphael. If Lamartine has identified 
Ipmself vsith the lake of Bourget, Roussdau, in his Confessions, hB.i 
achieved the same result at Chambery ; while his early and later life 


passed at Annecy has added to the charm of that picturesque town ; 
while his description of the lake invited so much attention to its 
h^Uty that many followed hiS example and built residences on its 
si^r^ Like Byron^ Scott, and Bunas, Lamartine and Rousseau ha-Ve 
hdded to the charm of sc^ery which is exceptionally lovdy ; in 
R^kae^ Lamartihe obaerves that nature, however grthd ^ 
absOiliflg^ to ite ^aitociatioa irith genius. * 
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impresBions which "nature conveys to the, poet, the poet in his 
tnm oonvevs to the reader, who fiitds his feelines and imnre^ions 


adequately expressed; for to the real loyer of natun^ his pleasure is 
greatly enhanced by sympathy. And where no kindred spirit is ne^, 
the poet who describes the scene is most welcome. ‘ C’est un triste 
plaisir de voir un beau pays et de n’avoir personne 4 qui on pent 
dire: “ Voila un beau pays.” ’ There are many who sympathise with this 
sentiment of Madame de Stael, and to all but misanthropes the com¬ 
panionship of those who have lived in the same scenes is ever grate¬ 
ful. It is pleasant to* know that the memory of, the great minds 
who have made these scenes their dwelling-places, survives in the 
hearts of those amongst whom they dwelt. Even now Byron’s name 
ip not forgotten in Venice; he is named with enthusiasm by the 
descendants of those who knew arfd ^appreciated him—the gondolier 
will tell many a stoiy of which the great poet was the hero, which 
has been transmitted to him, for Byron’s name*will ever bp associated 
with that of Venicq. And so at Aix, if the visitor leaves his first 
excursion to be decided by his driver, he will in all probability be 
taken to the lake that he may view the Bois Lamartine, whence he 
can see the group df three trees on which a small flag is always 
flying, to indicate the spot where the poet enjoyed in his solitude the 
beauty of the expansive view, with t^ lake rippling below him. 
And in like manner at Annecy, the boatmen there point out 
Kousseau’s villa, and recount many anecdotes of his eccentric life. 
The traveller is at once taken to see the spot where he for the first 
time met Madame de Warens, who was destined to exercise such an 
influence over his existence. * Je dois me souvenir du lieu,’ he 
writes; ‘ je I’ai souvent mouille de. mes larmes et couvert de mes 
baisers.’ It is in a passage, behind I’Eglise des Cordeliers; it remains 


as he continues to describe it, with the canal flowing by it separating 
it from the garden so frequently referred to in the Confessions^ a 
portion of which garden npjv belongs to the Hotel d’Anglefcerre. 
Ah for Chambery, most travellers soon visit‘L^s Charmettes,’ that 
pleasant little residence surrounded by vine-clad hills, where eveij 
path and point of view is connected with Bousseau and the golden 
days of his prime. , 

The Abbey de Haute-Combe on the opposite side of the lake of 
Bourget is in general the first distant object of attraction to those 
who 'visit Aix. It is the burial-place of the princely House of Savoy: 


at present, wii^ all its grand! memories, the^possession of the French 
BfipnHiCi Once before, in 1792, it was annexed to a Frenoh 
B0piiblic, hut then this was by right of conquest, when it beo^e a 
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But it nov belongs to Fiance by the right of sale and baiter; there is 
no ray of gloiy cast on,the decline and fall of the* illustrious House. 

The Ch&teau de Haute-Combe is built on a granite rock, and dates 
from the twelfth century; the situation was chosen by Saint 
Bernard, and the site was given him by Amadeus the Third, the great 
fiiend and supporter of the Abbot of Clairvauz, as the most suitable 
situation for an abbey. At one time it was of great size, but when 
the Bepub]|ican General Montesquieu took possession of Chamb4ry, 
the abbey suffered in the general devastation and ruin. At the death 
of Louft XVL, the Convention decreed the destryction of all royal 
tombs and mpnuments, when Haute-Combe shared the fate of St. 
Denis and JRheims; and even after the fall of Bobespierre Govern¬ 
ment commissioners were little less destructive than their agents 
during the, Days of Terror, and all the more valuable marbles and art 
treasures in the abbey were either removed or put up for sale; the 
destruction was so great, and the abbey left in so unprotected a state, 
that soon after the roof fell in, and destroyed many of the tombs that 
had escaped destruction during the days of persecution; but even 
more to be regretted than the princely monuments was the loss of 
the famous library of the abbey. The ignorant invaders despised 
literature: the most valuable manuscripts and priceless editions were 
used to light the fires, or wero destroyed by the damp, or buried under 
the crumbling walls. The Ch&teau remained in this state of melan¬ 
choly dilapidation until 1815, when Savoy was restored to its former 
sovereigns, who at once commenced the restoration of the ancient 
abbey, and the work was carried on with great energy by Charles 
Felix, who so little anticipated the future destinies of the abbey that 
he brought there the many pictures of his ancestors which still 
decorate the walls, as if in bitter irony of history; and the most pro¬ 
minent^ object on entering the great ha^l is a Inagnificent emblazon¬ 
ment and genealogteal tree of the House of Savoy. 

It will probably be late in the day that the first visit is paid to 
Haute-Combe, for at Aix the mornings are commonly devoted to the 
treatment, which consists of manifold disagreeable processes. The 
bathers axe carried in sedan-chairs* from their residimce to the 
establishment, there to be douched, shampooed, and drenched with 
sulphurous streams. After drinking a certain number of glasses of 
the water and inhaling»a sufficient qu&ntity of the health-restoring 
vapour they are carried back; but the day’s work is not even then 
finished, for the greater number are sent to Maxlioa--'an0therbathmg 
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results. When all this is accomplished, an4 the patient is j&ee, 
the day is far advanced. • 



It is at Haute-Combe Lamartine intfoduces us to Eaphael^ an4 
the early dawn of his love for Julie. Of all Ipve-romances is 

the most extravagant in its ^ntiment. Lamartine considered it lis 
master-work, but calmer intelligences must regard it as the very 
ecstaj^ and exaggeration of passion and sentiment ; but wild and 
fanciful, almost amounting to the ridiculous, it is still a poem in 
prose. The description of the lake and the su^^roimding scenery are 
beautiful as the views they picture; the plot is of slight interest, but 
it serves to bring forth all the intensity of the *poet. We cannot 
greatly sympathise with the hero when he sees Julie cau|[ht in a 
sudden storm on the lake near the shore at Haute-Qombe, her frail 
boat overpowered by the violence of the tempest, and, reaches the 
Abbey just in time to see her washed on shore, and to receive in his 
arms her almost inanimate form; that this rescue should^be followed 
by declarations of igautual.attaehment was of course what might have 
been expected, and has been described over and over again, but 
seldom with such beauty of language as Lamartine can command; 
and never before bfcs been painted in such glowing colours the 
scenery amid which this and many succeeding love-passages occur. 
Few artists can convey by their pencil such a sense of beauty as 
Lamartine by his pen. He takes his romantic lovers to alFthe most 
charming spots in the district: the mountain-path, the foaming 
cascade, castle-abbey and secluded village, will be long associated 
with them. Eaphael is especially made to express his raptures at 
the view from the Maison Chevalier, at the upper extremity of the 
lake: there from the terrace he saw the rushing Ehone, where the 
swift waters cleave their way; in the distance the huge, waving, 
snowy summits of the Alps. It is not until these spots are visited, 
Ra/pkad in hand, that even the admirers of Lamartine can fully 
appreciate his wonderful powers of description. 

It would be monotonous to foEow the loveili in all their wander¬ 


ings; but there is one «xcuTsion which Lamartine makes in the 
person of Eaphael where it will be interesting to accompany hi!!n, 
for it is the homage which.jgenius pays to genius. Few reside any 
time at Aix without visiting Chamb^ry and making a pilgrimage to 
Les Gharmettes; few spots are so interesting, because few are so 
antirely identifidd with those who so long and happEy dwelt there, 
i vTo see the Oharmettes is toVealise the live9of Eousseau and Madame 
The bouses the garden, with its arbour, the terrace, 
dist^ are all entirely unchaugedi ‘ It was tirhile 
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j€«n;Jscqi|es, ^:|jhdb:we'-fe^lv-0d;'m'i^ 
:€hambery^ aad^ <after .much cond^emtioii 
; <ffl taking the littlet house called the Chanxiet^i%*^ 

^ ^ is i»ituated only a'short distance from the town, but. retiis^ 
and solitary as if it were a thousand leagues distant. It is situated 
up a narrow A’alley, through wlach a stream flows over pebbles and 
moss { in front of the house is a terrace, from which there is a 
beautiful view; at the back a small Auneyard,* then an orchard, 
crowned with a chestnut wood, which extends to the top of the hill 
on the slope of which the house is situated; a small fountain in the 
garden, the water sparkling in the sunshine, or scattered on every 
side by the breeze, soothes the beat. It was a small but complete 
deme^e. ^ 

' * Hoc erat in votis, modus ogri non itui mngnue, 

Ilortus ubi, et tecto vicinus jugis aquu; ions 
Et pniillum sylvaj, super liis Ibret.’ 


^Here,* he conjinues, ‘ I found true happiness; I knew every path 
tbroi^h thQ woods, I climbed tha< mountain-side and followed with 
delight the streams in the beautiful' valleys, I read, I idled, I worked 
in the garden, and ga^ibered the fruit, I also assisted in all the house¬ 
hold work ; happiness attended me in all X did ;^it seemed to attach 
itself to every object; and yet all this enjoyment came from within, 
every object round became a part of my daily life.’ 

It was while at the Charmettes, he says, ‘ he satisfied his mind as 
to a future state.’ The process by which he became convinced, and 
expelled the doubts which possessed him, is so curious that he had 
better t^ll it in bis own words. 


‘ Un jour, pensant 4 ce tfiste sujet, je m’exeryai machinalement 
k lancer des pierres coutre les troncs des arbres, avec mon adresse 
ordinaire, c’est a dire sans jamais en toucher aucun; tout au milieu 
de ce bel exercice, je m’avisai d’une espSce de preuve pour calmer mon 
inquietude. Je me dis, je m’en vais jeter cette pierre contre I’arbre 
qm est vis-4-vis de moi; si je le manque, signe de damnation. Tout 
^ disant ainsi je jette zna pierre d’une main tremblante et avec un 
grand battement de coeur, mais si heureusement qu’elle va fcapper au 
bc^n milieu de Tarbre, ce qui veritablement i&’etait pas difiS^cile, car 
j’avais loin de le choisir fort gros et fort pr^s; depuis lors je n’ai plus 
doute. Je ne sais, en me rappdant oe trait, si je dois rire on 
^&nir sur moi-meme. Qui riez sur ma fiublesse, felicitez-vous; 
n’insultez pas k ma misdre, car je jure^que je le sens bien.’ 

Such was Eousseau. If ever there was a spirit antithetically ra iyad, 
it was his; it might be said of him what was said of another 

^ his body is ail viee and his mind is all virtue, for sozne men’s 
hearts, like a chapel in a palace, remain'xmprofaned while ^ theimft 
iBiyianny, Corruption and folly/ Ifo one 
nd|for no one did mdra ignol 


deeds. But to hiih hwi 
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with his Julie-^notber Juliilike Bousseau^ own 
(A^tiw .in the MouveUe HUoise—~pdd Ms *homage to the shirine of 
gehii^j to the Charmettes, the love of which never/loserted fiouBseau, 
for in his later years he wrote, ‘ I ever alook back on the happiness of 
my youth, and frequently find myself saying with a si^b, "Ahl but 
thw is not the Charfnettes.” ’ ' , 

Lamartine’s description is full of poetic cbann, and bis readers 
can sympathise with his emotions on visiting Charmettes, for, as has 
been observed, nothing is changed since Bousseau resided there. 
Lamartine describes it truly as a mere cottage, a small bmlding of 
grey stone, a door in the centre and two window^ on each side ;,,from 
the entrance a narrow istair leads to the upper floor, where there 
are three rooms, with that amount of scanty furniture which satis¬ 
fied Eousseau’s ideal; the pictures of Madame de Warens *and of 
Bousseau still hang on the halls. Over the entrance is the inscrip¬ 
tion ;— • ^ 

Ii<3duit par Judu Jacquus habite, 

Tu me rappelles son gtmie, 
fc3a solitude, sa fiertd • 

• Kt ses«nalheura et sa folie. 

\ la gloire et la vdritd 
11 osa coiisaci’cr sa vie; 

J1 fut toujoura perseeuti?, 

Ou par lui-meme, ou par I’cnvie. 

‘No matter,’ writes Lamartine, ‘how ordinary was the abode, it was 
consecrated by genius. Here was the room in which he felt th6 tender 
emotions he expresses; here was the arbour where he sat with one he 
loved so well; here were the chestnut trees of which he writes.’ As 
Baphael and Julie strolled through the grounds, they stopped from 
time to time to turn to the Confessions and identify the different sites. 

Nor is it Rousseau’s memory alone that affects the great poet. 
The present generation, he says, at Ohambery still recall the traditions 
of Madame de Warens’ excellence and beauty. ‘ I pictured her,’ he 
writes, ‘ as she must have been, at that age when she was widely 
known for her, goodneSs and fonderness as for her beauty.’ ‘ It is to 
his friendship with Madame de Warens that Bousseau is indebted 
for bis sublime and tender style, bis warm susceptibilities, his intense 
love of nature. If we wish to judge Madame de Warens, it must ^ 
as Bousseau describes her when be was ardent and young, and when 
she wlui the heroiue of bis poetic nature—not as he wrote in bis 
cynical and morose old age.’ 

l^ese visits to the favoured places in the immediate vicinity of 
Abt-les-Buns are a great relief to those who have serioixsly to follow 
treatment; and however numerous the visitors, there are 
s^yondant means of conveyance. In all these respectis Aix is highly 
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axe jtdmira1% maasiged* Hiow the 
the ser^ii do wi^out sleep is a piroblem ; |[»! in tiie he^^ 
tbe Season the baths open as early as two in the momnigy iamn 
the baecamt players t^e their bath ttnd refreshing donohe b^c^ 
they retiroi By four o’clock" the bustle of the little town begins ; 
all the baths are occupied. The earliest arrivals have the privilege 
of selecting the most convenient time for their bath; but that time, 
when fixed, must be strictly adhered to. The doctors at Aix are 
great disciplinarians, and insist on a strict conformity to rules. 
These gentlemen—who are so numerous that even the number of 
patients can Scarcely afford occupation for them all—^in their long 
frock coats and tall hats present a dignified and serious appearance. 
They stand solemnly by while their victims are going through the 
various processes of ‘ pulverisation,’ ‘ aspiration,’ ‘ inhalation.’ They 
take good care that the sbampooers throw all their vigour into the 
kneading processes. It is not their fault if all the weaknesses of 
humanity care not washed away*by the abundant waters which their 
patients receive within and without. 

Snell is the daily^life at Aix-les-Bains; not in itself very interest¬ 
ing, but well calculated to make the sufferers from maladies, real or 
imaginary (and as Sir Walter Scott observed, when he was told that 
his complaint was all imagination, ‘ What is worse, gentlemen ? ’), if 
not younger at any rate older, the more feasible result. But during 
the treatment a period of rest is in general required, and then longer 
expeditions can be made. Happily, besides the favoured localities in 
the immediate vicinity, there are others more distant full of beauty 
and interest—the Grande Chartreuse, Geneva, Grenoble, Chamoimix, 
are all within a few hours’ journey by rail; but nearer than these, 
and incomparable in its loveliness, is tlie little town of Annecy. 

After a long experience of travel, seldom have I seen any place 
combine so much to charm and interest as Annecy. The lake not 
only flows up^ to the town, but through canals which are crossed by 
narrow bridges; and on either side are quaint old houses, such as 
Prout loved to sketch ; which, although many of them of wood, have 
remained unchanged for centuries, ^fhose vvho love symmetry must 
hot penetrate intb streets and lanes of Annecy; but the artist may 
find subjects for bis brush to occupy many a day: every turn pre- 
‘ Bents a fresh object of delight to the student in pencil or pen. It is 
strangely diversified in appearance. .There are stately houses in the 
old Venetian styles with balconies of highly-finished ironwork^, and 
decorated architraves, where old families still reside in dignified 
retirement. Commanding the town is the quaint old castle of the 
Bifices of Genevois-I^mours, dating Trom the fourteenth 

and maissive k^pj, its mmparts and battleme^ 
-wMda so frequently and sucees^lly d^ed the power of 
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;:^ B ^ and i^fecture; Mijl m trocfis are ahnijs 
IB enough aQima4u0a tti^add to its m 
int^stb . The dignity of a Prefecture hal led , to the formation of 
deiigh^tful gardens on the Shores of the laice, which is about twelve 
miles long % three wide) and is surr^ainded on three sides Alpine 



snowKiovered mountains. Thus Annecy adds to the loveliness of 
Oomo the grandeur of Lake Leman. 

< Como ’ has been called by Chateaubriand ‘ le debarcaddre de la 
gloire et de la passion. Que de grandes dames,’ he writes, * qui ont 
abandonne le monde dans un jour de fi^vre cbaude, ont cherchS 
aaile dans ce monastere 1 ’ G-reat ladies have not sought for seclu¬ 
sion at Annecy, but many illustrious men have found their rest in 
retirement on its shores* Eugene Sue, Custine, and Jloussesu passed 
the latter years of their lives there. The ‘ Maisonndtte de Chavoires,’ 
now called the * liaison de Housseau,’ where he dwelt so man^ years, 
still exists, although falling into ruins. Jacques Bephyt, president of 
the ‘ Societe Florimontaine,’ gives sio .exaggerated description of the 
beauty of the view from Rousseau’s bouse:— 


It is situated three-quarters of an hour from Annec)»i a little above the village 
of Chavoires, in the co:q)mune of Veyrier. From the terrace the view is superb; 
it embraces the undulatiug shapes of the mountains with the picturesque villages 
of S^vrier and Menifion, the gorges of the Beauges, and Mont BosSkie, the giant 
sentinel of the Alpine p^ss—the distant glaciers may be seen through the haze 
that partially conceals their beauty. Then there are the azure slopes of Sal6ve, 
which Lamartine has sung; the promontory of Chore, that bathes its heather- 
covered base in the transparent waters; then the wide rich plain around Annecy, 
which little town with the lake washing its walls gives it the appearance'of a st^ 
port. IIow frequently at sunrise and sunset have 1 sat on the steps of the ‘ liiscfilier 
de Rousseau,’ and endeavoured to imagine the thoughts which must haA'e crow'ded 
in his mind at the contemplation of this scene. 


The mention of the Academie Florimontaine, that illustrious 
society that had for its emblem an orange-tree covered with fruit 
and flowers, with the motto ‘ Flores fructusque perennes,’ recalls one 
other association very dear to Annecy, that of Franfois de Sales and 
Antoine Favres, who founded this academy, which was destined to 
become very celebr^tted, and which anticipated the Academie 
Franpaise, instituted by Richelieu eighteen years letter. The Academie 
Florimontaine, like the Academie Franpaise, was limited to forty 
memb^s; it consisted, we are told, of ‘les plus habiles maitres d^ 
arts honnStes, comme peintrps, sculpteurs, artisans, architectes, ot 
secublables, qui venaient suivre les cours professes par les Aoad^ 
miciens.’ 

The Academie Florimontaine held its sittings in the ancient 
^pisecqital palace, where Franpois de Sales lived. iSro name was so 
l^mowed and loved as this Apostle of the Alps. He died, in 1622, 
the beautiful cathedral.. In such estimation was 




t%at when tbe city was takea ?^^^ 

^p^ibcb is ItiSO one of the six articles of capitulation wSm tluit l^ 
Ifio^ of F!ranpois de Sales should ne^er be mo^^ from tile cit^; : 

Even those who take little interest in spots associated witii gesiiiiB 
such as Bousseau’s, or in noble lives su&h as Saint Franpois do Salas* 
(he was canonized in 1658), oi* who only visit Annecy for change of 
air or love of beautiful scenery, will be grateful to be invited there. 
There are few spots where the love of retirement can be m<ne 
pleasantly indulged, and there is sufficient movement to prevent the 
painful sense of solitude. It is very charming to sit in the beautiful 
park and watch the lights and shadows on the rich wooded hillsides, 
while tar beyond are seen the mountains of the Val dTsOre ; and still 
further distant the snowy s^immits of the Dauphin6 Alps. Aaotb» 
advantage is that Annecy, although less than two hours distant from 
Aix-les-Bains, is comparatively little known to tourists. It is 
fervefltly to be hoped that no sulphurous spring may be discovered, 
and that it may remain a little city to flee to from the baltua atrgj^ 
tumqiie of Aix. After a few days spent there the invalid will rektm 
with increased energy to complete^ his treatment, and often amid the 
varied hpalth-occupations of the morning, or during the afternoon, 
stroll to the sulphur bath of !Marlioz; or in the evening, when the 
excitement and glamour of the glittering Casino is at its height, he 
will recalf with pleasure the days passed in the peaceful beautiful 
little town of Annecy. •' 


LAUlKaiON. 





OUR MDIAN STEl^ARDSff/P. 


As a humble unit of the great English public, 1 have read nith 
feelings of dismay the terrible indictment brought by Mr. Seymour 
Keay, in the last number of this journal, against our Indian ad¬ 
ministration. Hearing such things we must all ask ourselves to 
what extent are the charges set forth in * The Spoliation of India ’ 
weii founded ? Th^ allegations are specific, and involve charges of 
national breach of trnst on a great scale. How are such charges to 
be either proved or disproved ? England is herself ultimately re- 
spontible for the work of her 8erYa\its in India. What means does 
she possess of taking an account of this Indian^stewardshipy^o that 
her servants in the far East,may ^ either acquitted or condemned? 
In the parable, the householder planted a vineyard, and hedged it 
round about, and let it out to husbandmen, and went into a far 
country. But a day o# reckoning came at last. Wherever there is a 
trust, due account should be rendered. If the present charges are 
false, they should, after proper inquiry, be declared so, in justice to 
the Indian administration. If they contain even a portion of'truth, 
still more necessary is it that justice should be done in fulfilment of a 
great national duty. 

Mr. Seymour Keay does not blame individuals or even classes. 
He blames the system. And the essence of his argument is that the 
defects of our rule in India are simply what, under such circum- 
8tm)oes, must be expected from the ordinary and admitted weaknesses 
of human nature. Individuals will always be found who follow the 
golden rule of unselfishness. But ordinary men naturally prefer their 
own interests to those of others.^ And he points out that a government 
of officials, not responsible to the people of Tndia, and practically un¬ 
supervised even by their own countiymen at home, would naturally 
and alm<»t unconsciously establish a system favourable to their own* 
patronage and power, ‘a systenj providing too much lor the interests 
of the governors themselves, and too little for the welfare of the 
governed.’ A presumption of this sort seems not unreasonable. It 
is in accordance with our experience of bureaucratic rule in France 
and other European countriesr. And the eviUs naturally intensified 
v^ere the officials are foreigners, and aliens in race and language, 
l^dentiessly. following up this clue, the writer examines one after; 





g^t of tbe 

« 9 t^iendiittre, the limd reveniie, the oivil lidiiits, the police, 

^Irituoits liquors; and as regard each he adduces evidence ^tc ; 
pr^e that the institutions we have sehup aro unsudted to the people 
of India, and that their great cost is Vith difficulty provided^ 


means of excessive taxation. * Summing up his case he maintains 
that ■* after making full all^^wance for the not inconsiderable benefits 
conferred on India by its connection with this country, the balance is 
still woefully against our Indian Government; that it is still an alien 
bureaucracy living chiefly for itself, with little or no sympathy with 
the people; that, while sadly unsuitable to the wants of the people, it 
is ruinously expensive; that its ruinous expense is now only defrayed 
by a resort to the most merciless expedients, and that the result is 
poverty, rjiin, apd starvation to the people.* * So miserably poor ate 
these our IndianTellow-subjects after all these years of our rule, that 
forty tflillions, or one-fifth of the whole population,^o through life on 
insufficient fqpd, while it is officially admitted that upwards of six 
millions of. men, women, and children, have died from actual starva¬ 
tion during the last seven years. Such is the accusation, and such 
are the facts brought,forward in evidence. And the appeal is made 
to the people of this country on behalf of tyo hundred millions 
of their law-abiding and inoffensive fellow-subjects, who are un¬ 
represented and unable to help themselves or even to make their voice 


heard. • 

Now let us try to approach this great question in a business¬ 
like way. An independent Englishman of undoubted personal acquaint¬ 
ance with India has brought these charges. As public accuser he has 
done his part. What is now our duty as members of the English 
public ? What can we do in order that this appeal may be heard by 
a competent tribunal, and decided in accordance with justice and 
those broad principles of public morality which have been accepted 
by the English people, and set forth in the memorable words of the 
Queen’s Proclamation in 1858 ? 

In former days the whole administration of India was subjected 
by Parliament at prescribed intervals to an impartial, intelligent, and 
searching inquiry. On each occasion before the East India Com¬ 
pany’s Charter was renewed, there was a reckoning and stock was 
taken ; so that once at least in twenty years the British nation looked 
into Indian aflairs, and scanned narrowly the conduct of their agents 
in the East, a terror to evil-doers and a praise to them who did well. 
Then every grievance was sifted before the House of Commons. The 
veil of secrecy was removed, and a Burke and a Fox arose to judg^ 
ment. A wholesome jealousy also existed of the powers and 
privileges of the Company, and this sentiment operated in &vqur bf 
the Indiaid races. If periodical inquiries of this scope said soleinhity 
were held at the present day, we ipight well be content to await the*' 
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goyemapoe of our great Eastern Empire. In'this way the commeroial 
rappppoly was removed, India was opened to the private enterprise of 
Englishmen; while for natives were secured the rights of citizens, and 
a pkim to a fair shire in the administration of their own country. 
Further, by means of these debates a salutary feeling of responsibility, 
with regard to India was maintained among English public men, who 
kept a watchful eye upon the doings of their cotmtrymen in the East, 
recognising the fact that the Company could not be trusted to carry 
out in practice the mandates of the English people. Accordingly, 
when complaints were made, strong men were found ready to insist 
that justice should be done, and the offender was brought to public 
trial, even though his services were as illustrious as those of-Lord 
CHve, and though he was as highly placed as Warren Hastings. Now, 
unfortunately, since the old Company h&s disappeared, and Crown 
has taken its place, this periodical Stock-taking, this day of reckoning 
and of judgment has been lost to India. As there is no Charts to be 
renewed, ^ere is no Parliamentary inquiry, and the Indian ad¬ 
ministration drifts on 'from year to year without independent scrutiny 
or control. Thus it happens that since 1858, when the Crown took 
over charge, a quartei of a century has elapsed without any in¬ 
dependent audit of this great Indian trust, this estate of 576 millions 
of acres and 200 millions of souls. The actual management remains 
in the same hands as before, ibid tbe practical effect of the Change 
is simply to relieve the Indian officials of their responsibility to 
Parliament, and to make perpetual the temporary lease of power 
which they before enjoyed. Moreover, the change from the Company 
to the Crown, though in many respects a mere change of name, has 
bad a mischievous effect in lulling the wholesome jealousy and 
watchfulness of our public men in England, so that people are apt to 
indulge in a careless optimism, trusting that all is well,* and that our 
great official hierarchy is administering India with singleness of heart 
for the good of the people, unswayed by personal interests or by the 
prejudices of class and race. * * • 

If a formal Parliamentary inquiry, such as was considered essen¬ 
tial at each renewal of the Charter, is not now practicable, what is* 
thq substitute in the existing order of things ? What are the re¬ 
sources at the disposal of the Efiglish nation for testing the results 
of the Indian administration during the last quarter of a century, 
and for controlling its future action ? I will try to indicate what 
thejse resources are, as they appear to one ^f the outside public 
dwpljr I will also submit some 

§i^ggestKM||j of an independent check 
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in no^ unfriendly epirit to tbe great Indian Civil Se^yibe*^ 
Service of noble traditiofis-^a eervioe which Lord William Penthibk 
prmiounced to be superior to that of any country in the world. Oh 
the contrary, it would appear that an independent audit is required 
in justice to the Indian administration itself, as well as in the in¬ 
terest of the peoples.of India and the people* of England. The 
agents of our great Indian estate are probably the best agents, the 
most honest, enlightened, and laborious, that the world has ever 
seeni But that is no reason why the English nation should keep its 
eyes closed and neglect a manifest duty as master and trustee. 
Even if the management were a simple affair and invariably suc¬ 
cessful, 6t|ll an^ account should be taken; dbr otherwise the good 
name of the administration is open to attack not only from genuine 
complaint, but also from railing accusation. Mqcb more, however, 
is it necessary, when the estate is so vast and the interests so com¬ 
plex, that pbsolute success is impossible for poor human efforts. If 
after all our labour the bulk of the Indian population remains so 
perilously near the v^rge of subsistence that deaths by starvation can 
be counted by millions, we must with sorrow confess that we are but 
unprobtable servants; and the best worker in the Indian vineyard 
will not ask for himself a judgment more favourable than that which 
was inscribed on the tomb of Sir Henry Lawrence, ‘ He tried to do 
his duty.’ 

What machinery, then, is there for making an impartial, intel¬ 
ligent, hnd searching inquiry, in order that the Crown, with the Par¬ 
liament representing its people, might know, by itself making the 
inquiry, how has been carried out the spirit of the Queen’s Proclama¬ 
tion of twenty-five years ago, proclaiming with regard to our relation 
to the native races, governed by the Crown without Parliament and 
without people, that there are to be no race distinctions; that where 
there is fitness the employment of natives and Europeans is to be 
alike ; that race is not to be a qualification or a disqualification; 
that, in the words of the Queen hai^lf, ‘our subjects, of whatever 
race or creed, be impartially admitted to offices in our service, the 
duties of which they may be qualified by their education, ability, 
and integrity duly to discharge ’ ? ‘ « 

' Ct 

> ‘The broad poli<gr was laid down by Parliament, so Ion" ago as 1833, that no 
native shall, by reason of his religion, place of birth, or colour, be disabled from luild* 
log any office ; and Her Majesty’s gracious rrdolaination in 1858 announced her will 
ihikt, as far as may be, ‘our subjects, of whatever race or creed, be impartially 
admitted to offices in our service, the duties of which they may be qualified by tb^i: 
education, ability, and integrity duly to discharge.’ r 

‘ Since that period seveQil of my predecessors in office, and especMly Lp^d 
|i:allfax,Bir fitaffiord Norihcote, the Duke of Argyll, and Lord Salisbury,,have 
uppn the attention of the Goverameut of India that the policy of Parlian^i^ 
enfmted as it was i>y Hie Boyal Protilaiaationi, was not to remain a dead 
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Sii^ AH iiaqairy i» »ow iisferativi^ called for. What are the 
preset reseuzoes in England &om which a tribtmal may he c6n- 
stituted to make inquiry and exact an account of the Indian ateward- 
ahip ? .What is it to be ? By whom is it^ be made ? 

By Parliament ? Parliament will not make it; it icounta itself out. 
It is clear that some standing machinery is necessary: this is proved 
by the impossibility of getting members ^f the House pf Commons to 
give careful consideration to any Indian question. 

India has no members to represent it.‘ Members are responsible 
to their own constituents, and are too busy and pre-occupied. Indian 
questions are difficult and distasteful, and without technical know¬ 
ledge an independent member can hardly speak effectively. Hence 
even for the Indian Budget once a year forty just men can hardly be 
brought together to keep a House. ^ , 

Might it be possible (I speak as a fool) for independent membei’S 
who take interest, in India to organise themselves into a voluntary 
committee, so as to sift complaints,,rejecting those aindeserving of 
support and co-operating to bring ^rward effectively in the House 
any real grievance ? 

By Select Committees of the House of Commons ? , • 

These have donp good service in throwing light upon Indian 
affairs, especially Mr. Fawcett’s Finance Committee, but that com¬ 
mittee never made a report or produced any direct results. Parlia¬ 
mentary committees* have some want of purpose, some want of 
definiteness. They are an inquiry, somewhat desultory, and nothing 
more—there is no execi^tion of judgment. If the voluntary committee 
referred to were to bring questions before a Select Committee, the 
Select Committee might make a preliminary inquiry and prepare 
issues for trial by a more specially constituted tribunal. 

By the Secretary of State for India in Council ? 

This is the statutory machinery through which it is at present 
sought to enforce Parliamentary control over the adpiinistration of 
India. So far as the will of Parliament makes its^f felt through 
this machinery, the influence ie for the most part good. The 
machinery is defective, (1) because the appointment of the Secretary 
of State depends upon the qj^gencies of party, so that usually he is 
not chosen for special knowledge of India and seldom remains long in 
the office, and (2) because his Council (by which the current work of 
the India Office is performed) is filled almost exclusively by represen¬ 
tatives of the Indian official classes. It is chiefly an assembly of the 
retired officials whose admirable work in India may be called the 
world’s wonder. But, speaking generally, public opinion scarcely 


two Acts of Parliament were passed to give farther effect to it .’—Lord Oranhrook's 
J)eg^ateh to Lord Government,'iiio'iiimheT 7, VS7%. 

We are tempted to quote Pitt's siJlendici pcrorution of 101 years ago and to para* 
pIdMe it, bat this would lead us too fai'. 
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And may one not go fsven further and a^ if the Council scarcely 
represents more than ttie dominant party or views among Indian 
officials; for natumUy those who coincide with that party, or adopt 
those views, are likely to attain such high position in India as will 
give them the chance Qf selection for the Council in England ? 

We have seen such great men, and men of such different cast of 
greatness, sitting on the Indian Council, that this question might 
well he answered in the negative, were it not that every year our 
position in India is changing. We have ourselves worked great 
changes, unexpected to ourselves. The undercurrent of feeling or 
opinion among ^the natives scarcely finds ite way to England—^nor 
even the great biilk of the facts which the comparatively unknown 
English officials might tell us. 

But, howqver this may be, when the successful official dies he goes 
to Westmiiister. When there, he can hardly be regarded as an un¬ 
prejudiced and disinterested judge' to sit in appeal on tbe measures 
which he himself initiated, and on the men whom he himself placed 
in authority. It is almost impossible for, the Secretary of State, un¬ 
acquainted with technical details, to hold his own against their 
I ndiftn * experience ’ and knowledge of official technicalities. 

The India Office cannot rightly, in accordance with English ideas, 
•sit upon itself. These truly great Indian proconsuls and Indian 
officials who now sit in England, under whom the present system has 
grown up, who are responsible for the present official routine, the 
status quOf are hardly constituted by English polity, it is said, to 
sit in judgmtmt upon their own work, excellent as it is. [The more 
excellent the work the less they must desire it,] They are said to 
give a sort of piecemeal judgment, as it were, from day to day, upon 
the system they have created or grown up in. 

Yet is this not the only audit ? Does a company appoint its 
manager, however great and well deserved the confidence reposed in 
him, to audit his own accoimts ? , Yf)t the largest company’s affairs 
;are a mere toy compared with these over whfch the Government of 
India presides. These are the affairs of 200 millions of peopler—a 
fifth of the human race. And there is no representation, and scorcdiy 
can there be at present; nor yet hardly any public opinion or pulh 
lioity. Ear less, to use a yet more homely simile, would an English 
proprietor ask his coachman or his ^rdener what stable or 
xftien^chments should be made. Yet tiiere seems no ultimate court 
of appeal to decide this stupendous question of retrenchments, con¬ 
cerning not hundreds er thousands, but millions of pounds sterling a 


Ought such an independent account-taking to be ? 
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- -Will it 

Wp w ^rii de corps, the Mgh principle, the die- 

interested ciwaseience, of the Civil Service ? 

Will it etaharrass the Government of Ijdia ? 

To the first question It may be answered that Lord Ripon’s 
measures have, instead of unsettling the natives, given them for the 
first time a feeling of rest and peace. Instead of th^ir being like 
toads under the unwilling harrows of various departments, they begin 
to realise that England means them to have some local self-govern¬ 
ment. 

With regard to the just r.spnt de corps of the Civil Senfices; 
it is the privilege of the Civil Services, as it is of the Government 
of India, to have a trial. • 

Compare, for instance, charges brought against a,military ofiBoer. 
He calls for a court-martial. It is his privilege that he should be 
tried, so that the world shall know whether he has been acting*fairly, 
honestly, intelligently, according to hijs instructions. , 

With regard to the ruler who fis carrying out for the first time 
the spirit of the Queen’s Proclamation, the instructions of successive 
Secretaries of State, the Acts and resolutions*of successivef Parlia¬ 
ments, so honestly aqd brawely, such an inquiry would be welcomed 
as tending to help, as it may most effectually, and not to em¬ 
barrass him. 

As all who undersCand how actual parties really stand will see, 
the onslaught of Mr. Seymour Keay’s paper, above briefly noticed, is 
no attack upon the pregent Viceroy, but an attack upon a ^system 
which the present Viceroy is steadily but tentatively resisting, in 
pursuance of the decisions of Crown, Cabinet, and Commons at home 
—no complaint against Lord Kipon’s Government, but against the 
evils which he is so manfully struggling to subdue. To prove that 
this is the case, in a subsequent paper will be noticed some of the 
leading measures of Lord Ripon’s policy. Practically the great con¬ 
troversy is between this policy and those who oppose it* 

As to the question between the Cabinet which gave the instruc¬ 
tions and the Viceroy who canied them out, English public opinion 
will not be inclined to ask for seports and opinions from local officials. 
This is constituting them the judges. The Viceroy is the Cabinet’s 
agent. If any man has a qdaxrel with his policy, the quarrel is with^ 
the Cabinet. The policy is theirs. If, as now, numerous complaintB 
are lodged against this policy, l^nglish pubUc opinion would insist on 
a court of appeal, if it existed, hearing the other side. This 
other side is rarely or never heard in England on Indian affairs as it 
is on all others. 

Is tile inquiry then to 130 % the English jfeople? 

The public can give a mandate and insist with no uncertain voice 
that a trial should be held before a competent tribmial. 

z 2 









, Bj^t li0# are ttie British publip (of whom the present wjfi^r is 
sae), with nritber technical nor o6Scial knowledge, to ask for a,n 
aocount to be taken and judgment to be given, it cannot even say 
by whom ? It cannot s4y how judge 'and jury are to be appointed. 
But the British public fulfils an important function by sitting in 
Court, as audience, watching that justice be done, according to the 
principles approved by the British people and declared in the 
Queen’s Proclamation*- of 1858—not indeed saying how it is to be 
done. They cannot try the issues, but they can suggest—indeed, 
it might almost be said they can demand—that the issues shall 
be ttied. We are in the attitude of the inquiring public, not in 
that of disposing of the question. No one can find fault with us 
for desiring to be, led. The author of the ‘ Spoliation of India * 
Jias pointed opt many serious evils, and these he attributes not to 
any individual, but to the system. These allegations ought to be 
inquired into and decided upon by some competent tribunal. The 
indictment is, brought. Wha^ is to be the tribunal ? Not the India 
Council—the British public ^repTesented by Government. Let us, 
the British people—not partisans*, but impartial listeners—acquit 
ourselveScOf our responsibility to the people of India. Let us con¬ 
sult together how best to perform our duties. It is evident that from 
want of knowledge and organisation we cannot ourselves carry out 
the trial. 

What is wanted is that account should bft taken and judgment 
given from time to time ,by a more specially constituted tribunal, 
whether by Eoyal Commission or otherwisp, presided over by men 
with ac onviction of their responsibility, determined to learn the facts, 
forming their policy while inquiring into the condition of things. 

We have seen the President of a Eoyal Commission on the 
Sanitary State of the Army after the Crimean War, Sidney Herbert, 
making such an inquiry into facts, not opinions ; then, when after¬ 
wards Secretary of State for War, embodying its decision in an 
effective policy and administration. 

This seems to be the most hopeful method for trying great issues 
of Indian policy. • . 

What is a Eoyal Commission ? ^ the Crown. 

The Crown ha^ assumed the direct government of India, and it 
seems fi.t and proper that the Crown should take account from time 
to time, in order to see that the servants of the Queen are fully 
carrying out the orders laid down fop their guidance. 

The members of such a commission would be public men of the 
Mghest standing and reputation, such as would be suited to hold 
the: office of Viceroy, or Governor of a Presidency, or Finance 
Minister of India—sitch men as, e.i/.i it might be Lord Dufferiii or 
Mr, Goschen—such meu as sit in the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, 



7%^ noMvea of India dsh foihio new cmicesBions^ They simply 
elaim the fuMlmehi of the pledges and assurances already given. 

, * , • 

But the public in England are perhaps not aware of the very 
important steps which Lord Bipon has already taken to deal with 
these and other evils of the same class which have not been mentioned. 

How does Lord Bipon’s policy seek to deal with the grievances 
complained of ? * 

The chief grounds of complaint, as stated above, are (a) the 
unsuitability of our institutions,* and (ft) the great cost met by 
excessive taxation. 

Lord Bipon has struck at the very root of both these evils by his 
measures of decentralisation and local self-govetnment, and by the 
steps he has taken for the employment of natives. , • • 

Under the local self-government scheme, much of the wojk now 
done by highly-paid foreigners and by low-paid corrupt native under- 
L'ngs will for the future be done for little or nothing by the villagers 
themselves; while by the due employment of natives‘in official 
positions great economy in salaries will be effected, and the adminis¬ 
tration, it is said, will be gradually brought intft conformity ^ith the 
needs and wishes of tiie various races. 

The measure known as Mr. llbert’s Bill is an integral, by no 
means the most important part of this policy; offices of responsi¬ 
bility cannot be conferred upon natives unless they are at the same 
time granted the powers required to perform the duties of those offices. 

In considering Lord Bipon’s scheme of local selfrgoveiipment, 
these two points must specially be kept in mind, (1) that the measure 
is a necessity forced upon the Administration by financial and political 
considerations of the most pressing kind ; and (2) that village and 
municipal self-government is no novelty in India, but a wholesome 
return to the ancient and natural order of things. The fact is, 
the strain upon our centralised official machinery has been greater 
than it can bear, and it threatens to break down altogether. 
To quote the words of an important State paper, ‘ The task of 
administration is yearjy becolnifig more onerous as the country 
progresses in civilisation and* material prosperity. The annual 
reports of every Grovernment tell of an ever-increasing burden 
laid upon the shoulders of tfie local officers. The cry is everywhere^ 
for increased establishments. The universal complaint in all de¬ 
partments is that of overwcfrk. Under these circumstances it 
becomes imperatively necessary to look around for some means of 
relief; and the Governor-General in Council has no hesitation in 
stating his conviction that the only reasonable plan open to the 
Government is to induce the people themselves to undertake, as far 
as may be, the management of their own affairs.’ This dilemma 
has long been admitted. It was long ago seen that on the one hand 



1 ^ 'i^it of taxation bad been riached, while on the other i^hd 
additional were urgently required to remedy defects in our 
adjninistration, and to provide roads, irrigation, schools, &0. On 
the one hand we incurred odium by employing a horde of ill-paid 
native subordinates who spread over the country like an army Of 
locusts. On the other hand, if we sought to pay them better, and 
thus secure » better class of public servants,, we incurred fresh 
odium while wringing the necessary funds from the over-driven ryot. 
All this was plain enough. And both Lord Lawrence and Lord 
Mayo took important steps to relieve the official strain by measures 
of decentralisation and municipal extension which have answered 
admirably; Lord Lawrence pointing out as early as 1864 that the 
people of India ‘ art? perfectly capable of administering tbeir own 
local affairs.’ But it was reserved for Lord Eipon to deal effectually 
with th© ever more pressing danger, both political and financial, and 
to do so in a way eminently satisfactory to the conservative instincts 
of the Hindoo^ race. By his cautious yet comprehensive scheme of 
local self-gbvernment he has gone ,to the root of the whole matter, 
restoring life to the ancient village and municipal institutions, 
imder which, with dUe guidance, the real needs of the people can 
be supplied, cheaply and without oppression, ^by and through the 
people themselves. No greater mistake can be made than to sup¬ 
pose that anything novel or newfangled is being introduced. The 
object is not to import a foreign exotic, but to revive and strengthen 
a plant of home growth, stunted by ill usage and weakened, but 
firmly rooted in ancient custom and in the habits of the people. 
Philosophers and historians have always dwelt lovingly on the Indian 
village community as the natural political unit, and as the best type 
of rural life; self-contained, industrious, peace-loving, conservative 
in the best sense of the word. Upon this basis we must build. And 
we may hope some day to see the village communities throughout 
India not only restored to their ancient independence and pro¬ 
sperity, hut further developed in their aspirations and public useful¬ 
ness, furnishing a firm foundation upon which a great and a 
prosperous empire may safely rest.' 

I shall hope in,a subsequent paper briefly to notice the directions 
in which, during the three years of his past government. Lord 
,Ripon has been taking practical steps towards carrying out the best 
principles of our administration which have often been laid down. 

The Viceroy is supposed to he a-'romantic statesman. But the 
policy he has pursued has been, as already said, in accordance with the 
instructions of successive Secretaries of State, with the Acts and 
policy of successive Parliaments, and ^ith the proclamation of the 
Queen on assuming the government of India. 

Florence NiaariNGAi^* ' 



ITALIAN POLICY IN THE EAST. 


It has been said that politics are the prudence of justice. Certainly 
greater prudence has never been manifested in so just a cause as 
the action of Italy in her political relations with the East during the 
last few years. • 

Any action of Italy in the East ie always necessarily determined 
by its geographical and ethno-geqgfaphical conditions in ttieir mutual 
bearings and relations. Exclusively a Mediterranean Power, with no 
other outlet but the sea which bathes the coasts of Africa &nd Asia 
Minor and extends to»the thfeshold of the Sublime Porte, she constitutes 
the most advanced portion of the European Continent towards those 
regions. In fact, Oriental civilisation, under the powerful assimilating 
influence of the Boman Ejnpire, spread through Italy in the West, 
and Christian civilisation, following the banners of Genoa, Pisa, and 
Venice, strove in the apposite direction to that beaten patlj to save 
Europe from that barbarism by which the East itself was threatened. 

Although one of the great Powers which carried on that work of 
civilisation has vanished, and the other has politically fallen from its 
eminence, the position of Italy in the East has not been affected. 
If Italy’s mode of action has completely changed, her office as 
mediator between the East and West has been constantly exercised in 
a more modest form, even during the long period when^ politically 
speaking, she had disappeared frbm among nations ; so great in inter¬ 
national politics is thQ influenbe bxercised by the natural conditions 
of place and race, and by historical traditions^ and reminiscences, 
which assert themselves in sjnte of the combinations and aims of 
statesmen. * , 

During the period when the small Italian States had no weight in 
Ihe scales of European politics, numerous Italian , colonies spread 
along the whole Oriental seaboard of the Mediterranean from the 
coast of Barbary to the Dardanelles, and, undeterred by the vigilant 
and jealous policy of Bussia, they extended along the coasts of the 
Black Sea to its furthest limits. The Italian missionaries, pro¬ 
ceeding from so extensive an area, advanced to the most distant 
r^ons of the ancient Orient. The harbours of Italy have long 
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f^nenty and facility of communication, and to the apeolid^^^ i^ 
"v^tages of similarity of climate. mid uninterrupted tradi^otii^ 
It^ians, especially those from the coast, succeeded* better than other 
nations among the Oriental populations, and introduced their 
language, which is still the m'ost popular of European dialects in 
those parts. , . ^ 

This international' service, this beneficial work of mediation 
between the Crescent and the Cross, has been conducted by Italy 
since the fell of Venice without pretension to glory and with little 
profif, solely as the natural sequence of her developed activity. 

Italy, having again become a nation in a political sense, should 
immediately have resumed, with improved position and more adequate 
means, her ancient office; and her influence might have favourably 
and continuously affected the interests of civilisation and the pro¬ 
sperity of the Eastern and Western World. From that period, on the 
contrary, dates a decline both* of her influence and her activity in 
the East. 'Her beneficial and codc^iatory action, which reached its 
highest point at the Congress of Paris, continued to decrease up to 
the Con^;ress of Berlin, where it declined to zero, yielding to the 
violent action of those pretenders who disputed among themselves 
ibr the inheritance of the Sick Man whose dissolution appeared 
imminent. 

We will not speculate on this difficult question, nor attempt to 
decide between the two solutions of the Oriental enigma, one of 
which wps experimented on rather more than twenty years ago in the 
first Congress, and the other initiated in the second Congress. 
Avoiding such intricate controversies, which must be ultimately 
solved by the preponderating force of circumstances, we shall limit 
ourselves to the indication, from our point of view, of the coincidence 
of the decline of Italian influence and activity with the opening of 
the question of the Oriental inheritance, calling attention to the 
divers clouds of all sorts which accumulate above this new phase of 
events, or, speaking prosaically, to* the disputes which threaten at 
every step to compromise the sucdession. TJiis coincidence has a 
serious significance when we consider tire results of the two systems: 
the first, a gradual partial modification by means of the relations and 
ipterests of the different Oriental regions', according to the require¬ 
ments of their divergent conditions; the second, the formation of 
new principalities, designed and constructed on the ruins of the old 
Stid;e. From this point of view, the obscure, modest, and impercep¬ 
tible influence of Italy in the East becomes a matter of peculu^ 
importance, and proves such a just cause as should be upheld in the 
int^r^t of peace in Europe. But, being neither an aggressive not 
ah invading Power, Italy has been quietly set asid^ if not actually 
tiimed out, asV soon as the hour atruck for dismemberment and 
annexation. Apart from occasional manifestations of public opinion, 



more or restilty Italy lias shown an 

usUimted amomit 

: of justice^ we mnst now ascertain 

whether ber prudence has readbed the samewhigh standard. On this 
point we entertain no doubt.* We need hardly adduce general reasons, 
namely, that as the last comer amon^ nations Italy should even at a 
certain sacrifice jus^fy her appearance, not as a prOtendm, but as an 
elmnent of peace; besides that, being newly constituted and still 
enfeebled by old and secular woes, and by severe recent trials, she 
should give her whole mind to thd ordering of her domestic comfort 
and her political and economical organisation, rather than enddhger 
them in new adventures. Apart from these reasons of a general 
character, had Italy ranged herself among the number of claimants, 
her special office would have been compromised. Instead o6 individu¬ 
ally representing a system, an order of ideas, an independent conception 
of the intricate question, she would have increased the difficulties 
and the universal confusion, and without deriving advantage she 
would have compromised the peacp Europe. This consideration so 
rapidly gained root in Italy, that, notwithstanding some very partial 
and temporary excitement, public opinion roon abstained from 
throwing difficulties in the Way of the development of military action 
on the part of Austria in Bosnia and the Herzegovina. When the 
burst of irritation, easj to understand after the painful surprise of 
the conquest of Tunis, had subsided, Italy refrained from all acts of 
hostility or reprisals. 

But if Italy has acted wisely in not entering the arena qf com¬ 
plications at the sacrifice of most precious interests, would it be 
compatible with her honour and with her duties, would it be in the 
interest of Europe herself, if Italy were to abandon her peaceful and 
conciliatoiy work in the East? We do not enter, as we have already 
said, into an examination of the two systems, one of which, es¬ 
tablished by the Congress of Paris, had for its object ihfi preservation 
of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, and the other, inaugurated 
by the Treaty of San Stefano, revfsed and corrected by that of Berlin, 
and afterwards crudely .realised* bjf the occupation of Tunis, aims at 
the dismemberment of the Oldman Empire, and the resuscitation of 
the era of conquest on both the Asiatic and the African continents. 

Owing to the force of circumstances, the former of these system^ 
can no longer be strictly applied ; the mere possibility of the adop¬ 
tion of the alternative systenv creates a feeling of horror when the 
results are duly considered. Imagine the charms of an Algeria per¬ 
manently established on the Asiatic and African coasts, with an 
indefinite number of Schamyls and Ahd-el-Kaders fighting for the 
salvation of Mussulman faith from Morocco to the Caucasus^ and 
BCahometans msbing from the furthest parts of India to renew the 
Idoody struggle between the Crescent and the Gross in the Eaetem 
r^ODS now open to commerce, trafiSc, culture, and science ! 
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the dishriist, the jeieiilbasy. And in #hat ii 
e#apj When respect for the efatus.gttOf Wh&i the implicit ftckhov^ 
ledjg^ent of the existing.eonditions in*A&ica and Western Asia give 
ptace to the good luck and the insolence of the fir st bc^upant, who ban 
for^e the fate of'two entire hontinents abandoned to rapacity^ and 
held in check by European military forces of incoc^parable superiority ? 
Europe, rich, civilised,* and prosperous, would in all probability pay 
dearly for her insane policy. These latter extreme results may pos¬ 
sibly be averted, but it seems opportune to point out that, the first 
stepETin this direction having been taken, a host of questions, too 
long to enumerate, arise on all points affecting the two continents. 

Tonquin and Madagascar have followed the exodus of Tunis. 
The old rancour and pretensions of Bussia keep up a constant 
fermentation threatening social revolution, and masses of people are 
placed in the dilemma of becoming instruments of conquest or seeing 
the destruction of their national institutions. The Austro-Hungarian 
Empire has by the force of ciscufastances been driven into the same 
direction. Greece, needing extension, endeavours to get it by means 
of the Greek elements which populate the East. Will poor and 
populous Germany, with her industry and her courage, having long 
endured the emigration of her laborious and unassixming people, 
refrain from the general hunt ? All these symptoms, partly evident, 
partly latent, must excite the attention of European statesmen. 

Certainly no one can indulge in scepticism as regards accomplished 
facts, nor hope to avoid the repetition of such proceedings. In spite 
of the progress of the human mind, the last word depends in most cases 
on force, and on what the ancients termed fortune. But should this 
be the basis of future international policy in general, and of Oriental 
policy in particular ? Evidently Europe would rapidly feel the con¬ 
sequences of such a system—^the actual negation of intellectual and 
moral progress—the probable destruction of European prosperity, 
which can only flourish under the gentle rule of peace and reason. 
Hence it is the interest of all to* return to a rule which respects 
great international facts broi^ht about by causes of long duration and 
complex nature, causes th^t can only h» modified by the development 
of the arts of culture and by the legitimate influence and moral superi¬ 
ority of advanced and civilised nations. Ih this sphere competition will 
t)e free from danger, and conquest will prove permanent and fruitful. 

The two nations more e8pecially,<!alled upon to guide European 
policy in this direction are incontestably England and Italy j the 
former with everythiing to preserve and little or nothing to gain in 
the great markets of the world; the latter with nothing—save her 
eadstenoe—-’to preserve. * 

As for England, the eadstaice of empire is due to the excel¬ 
lence of her colonial policy. As mistress of a great part of Asia, and-— 
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thft jiriiiitabua diatrilbtttibn ^ jaad her pcwses- 

sioi!>s>««^r sbe ha$ met with little resistanoe firom 

mtioiii satgect to her rule, with v&tj little opposiiioii end 
distnast - from European Staftee. Her le^shttion, h» economical 
extern, her habits are sudh that wherever her £ag is planted the 
native finds his existence ameliorated* and the European thns g^na 
a guarantee not only for his security but p-lso for his interests. This 
state of things, strengthened by long experience, has necessarily from 
the beginning made England unwilling to countenance the general 
cmnpetition for conquest beyond the seas. On the other hand, if the 
great European interests were consulted individually, few would prefer 
to see another standard set up in place of the British fiag in the 
principal centres of commercial transactions. , 

As regards Italy, she is neither sufficiently string i^or rich to 
enter upon distant enterprises. Her political constitution, the 
foundation on which she has risen, do not permit her to indhlge in 
foreign conquests. Under these circujnstances she canpot become an 
object of envy and jealousy to any European Power. StilJ, placed in 
the middle of the Mediterranean, with three thousand miles of sea¬ 
board and a population especially adapted for navigation, pad being 
rather poor than rich, with* a strong tendency to distant emigration 
towards southern countries, Italy has evidently a mission to fulfil in 
compliance with an imperative necessity—namely, to renew her 
industry in the Eastern countries nearest to her coasts, to carry on 
her trade, introduce her culture, establish her peaceful colonies as in 
days gone by, and quietly and gradually to prepare those Oriental 
regions for future and more thorough modifications, without exciting 
the ill-will of the natives or the jealousy of the European Powers. 
This system of slow and patient influence was already undertaken 
and applied by England when driven by the force of circumstances to 
intervene in Egypt. There she carefully abstained from innovations 
either in the internal condition of the country or its existing rela¬ 
tions with the Sublime Porte, and through these delic8,te proceedings 
she clearly perceived the advantages of an Italian alliance. If the 
Italian Government declined thtf proposed common intervention, it 
was ou account of the suddenness of the pxovement and the.natural 
disinclination to embark a yoimg State ^mprepared in an under¬ 
taking pregnant with undeffined complications and dangers. Never¬ 
theless, the fact proves the spontaneous connection between the 
policy of two nations in similar undertakings. Italy’s abstention, 
however, prevented ulterior complications, and left England free to 
protect her own interests, and carry out without hindrance her work 
of pacification. As for England, she has benefited as much by Italy’s 
abstention as she would have done by Italy’s hd.p. It may be said 
of all natural and true situations that they appear in their true light 
from all points of view. 








; ^ 4loi not doubt that, of th# t#b open to 

ptil^ in the complex Eastern queBtioil^>-^e which proposes td 
l^o ’difficulti^^ according^to the exigencies of circumstances, ■wdtb th« 
least resort to force, and chiefly by the powerful auxiliaries of modern 
civilisation, and the other which opens up a wide field for rapacious 
and insolent conquerors—^the firmer system is the only one that can 
be adopted in, the interest tof the peace and tbp safety of Europe, 
We believe that the adoption of this system altogether coincides 
with the modest and disinterested office exercised for many centuries 
by Italy, following the bent of Her traditional habits in the East. 
Italy’s work having, since her reconstruction, become more efficacious, 
should be adopted by the rest of Europe as a pacific means of solving 
the most intricate and dangerous questions. This may be accom¬ 
plished on two ponditions: the first, that Italy should not change 
her present policy by untoward aspirations for territorial aggrandise¬ 
ment ; the second, that tbe Powers interested shoxild not seek to 
impede Italian, enterprise in Iha two Oriental continents. 

We have praised and encouTag?*d the wise policy of Italy in the 
Oriental question, even if some sacrifice be required, but it cannot 
go so far as to ignore rand imperil material interests. If the policy 
inaugurated in these latter years should be indefinitely developed, 
the existence of Italy, not only as a maritime but as a Mediterranean 
Power, would be gravely compromised. Should the two coasts of 
the Adriatic and the Mediterranean be occupied by the troops of 
Powers exercising a jealous and .exclusive rule, and should the in¬ 
fluence of Italy be banished from Asia Minor as well as from Egypt 
and all those interests which centre in the Suez Canal, she would re¬ 
main paralysed and suffocated in the vast field designed by Nature 
for the exercise of her functions. Tliis state of things becomes 
insupportable, and what is insupportable cannot endure. Impelled 
by despair, the weak like tbe strong, tbe small like the great, are 
capable of profiucing unexpected results, as was the case with tbe 
small ancient Italian States. Therefore, in the interests of Europe, 
this abnormal state of things, by which Italy is impeded and driven 
back and deprived of her legitimate’influence in the East, should not 
be maintained. . , t - 

Still, we must Sear in mind that the present position of affairs, 
although recently aggravated, commencerf in the epoch preceding the 
alclmission of Italy among the nations of Europe. It behoves the 
new-comer to act wisely in the presence of rights established through 
distrust and jealousy. Not yet possessing a political organisation of 
sufiScient consistency to undertake alone the carrying out of this 
policy in spite of its eminently pacific character, the prudence of 
justice demands that she* should perform the function on the basis of 
a grand and solid alliance. We have already pointed out that Eng¬ 
land need not entertain the slightest apprehension in respect to Italy; 
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^et f^ ^ fiiiiliAC)^ ore |j| 7^^ tp justify auy fear of 

iii^on^ BU^cienily developed to render her a valuable ally. 
We ^ve allud^ to the interests of England in following up a policy 
of rational and possible Conservatism in tb#!l^t rather than a policy 
of mutual concession, of bribes and of spofiation; a policy which at 
the start has produced many embairassments, and which may lead 
to ulterior complications highly prejudicial to Britjlsh interests in the 
East. • * . ‘ 

We have also shown how Italy is bound by all her precedents to 
such a Conservatiye policy, and how unwise it would be on her part to 
indulge in a policy of adventures which might prove fatal to herself 
and also to others. Lastly, we have explained why Italy feels at her 
ease wherever the British standard is hoisted. ^For what does Italy 
require in pursuance of»her pacific mission ? She demands liberty to 
barter, facility of access, freedom and facility of action; and for these 
requii-ements no jother flag can ofier an equal guarantee in'distant 
and neighbouring seas. Thus public opinion in Italy viewed with 
indulgence the British conquests*around her, and, whije objecting 
to others which present an exclusive and hostile aspect, would, we have 
no doubt, look favourably on the alliance we hgve pointed out in spite 
of the fable of the lion, where one party has all and the other nothing. 

Appaiently such a policy would meet with the support and sym¬ 
pathy of Germany—a country occupied, like Italy, with its internal 
organisation, and therefore disinclined in view of her own interests to 
enter into distant adventures. But whatever may be her future 
course of policy, Germany cannot now view with indifference any 
radical changes in favour of other Powers in Oriental regions, and 
far less would she care to learn that the peace of Europe had been 
jeopardised without her sanction or cogfnisance. Like all those who 
are strong, she can afford to wait. To those who know how to wait, 
everytliing comes in due season. 

We unhesitatingly assert that just as the alliance conceived and 
brought about between Germany and Italy has saved the peace of 
Europe, an alliance between Italy and England would be conducive 
to the peace of the world. . . 

As far as Italy concerned, she saw her star rise under the 
auspices of an alliance with England in support of the integrity 
of the ancient Orient; an alliance evidently less calculated for 
Eastern interest than for the progress of European civilisatidb. 
We do not doubt that if she proceeds on her course under the same 
auspices, she will secure the advantages due to her, and justify the 
position she has assumed among the States of Europe. 

F. NoBILI VrtBLLKSCHi, 



THE CHOLERA 
AND OUR WATER-SUPPLY. 


Thb interest ^hicb. has been awakened in the sanitary bearing of 
water-supply is^argely due to the development of the germ-theory of 
disease. According to this theory several, at least, of those diseases 
which are propagated in the manner of epidemics^ diffuse themselves 
by living geums or spores, which, finding a suitable nidus in the 
bodies of animals, there multiply and produce that specific dis¬ 
turbance of the normal functions which characterises a disease of the 
zymotic class. It is, <in fact, believed by the advocates of this theory 
that those diseases which are known by the napie * zymotic ’ are the 
result of the development and growth within the body of the affected 
individual of minute organisms akin to those which are known to 
induce fermentation, and the vitality of which' is taken advantage of 
in brewing and other allied industries. 

Although the germ-theory of disease is still only & theory, yet it 
is supported by the evidence of such numerous facts and observations 
as to be almost irresistible. Moreover, recent pathological research 
tends to show that other diseases, such as phthisis, which have not 
hitherto been regarded as belonging to the zymotic class, are very 
possibly communicated by minute living organisms of the same 
kind. 

It is not possible here to enter into the evidence upon which 
this theory is based, inasmuch as itds a physiological question which 
is only indirectly, although most closely and vitally, connected with 
the sulyect of water-supply. 

A clear understanding of this theory is, however, neoessaiy for 
those who would deal with the subjecft of water-supply from a 
sanitary or hygienic point of view; for it is no theory, but a stem 
and established fact, that water may be, and frequently is, the means 
of propagating zymotic disease. 

In the case of two zymotic diseases, and these the most fatal and 
destruotiye of the entire class, namely, Asiatic cholera and typhoid 
fever, it is proved beydnd all doubt that water contaminated with 
drainage w^hich has been infected by patients suffering from these 



t]|9 same diaeaaeB in iMsrsons drinking 

It i« in^ioBsible here to detail the experiences whidi have placed 
them facts bejond doubt, but ^ am temptdS, in the presence of the 
danger from Solera with which we are now threatened/to r^sr 
briery to the irresistible evidence afforded by the epidemics of ^lis 
thsease to which the metropolis has been subjected.. 

The scale on whibh the propagation 0 / chojera by drinking»water 
was put to the test was there so vast, and the results of the experi¬ 
ments, which were involuntarily .made during these epidemics, so 
teirible and destructive, as to be peculiarly interesting and instructive 
in connection with this subject. 

London has been visited on four different occasions by epidemics 
of Asiatic cholera; these visitations occurred in the years 1832,1849, 
1854, and 1866. The mortality in 18.32 was undoubledly great; at 
that time there was no official registration of the causes of fleath, 
but, according to the report of the Privy Council, it appears that the 
deaths of 5,275 persons in London jvere referred to cholera. Taking 
into consideration the population of Loudon at that time, this 
represents a mortality of 31*4 per 10,000 inhabitants. 

In 1849 deaths attributed to cholera in the metropolis amounted 
to 14,137, or 61*8 per 10,000. 

In 1854 there were 10,738 victims, or 42-9 per 10,000; whilst 
in 1866 cholera was*fatal to 5,596 persons, or 18*4 per 10,000 
inhabitants. 

Now let us examine what was the state of the metropolitan water- 
supply during these several epidemics. It will be seen that 'during 
the period from 1832 to 1866 this water-supply underwent impor¬ 
tant changes. 

In 1832 a considerable part of London was supplied with water 
abstracted from the Thames and the I^a, the remainder being ob¬ 
tained from shallow wells. At that time the river-waters within the 
metropolis cannot have been nearly so much polluted as subsequently, 
owing partly to the smaller population upon their banks, but chiefly 
to the absence of an efficient systqm of sewerage in the metropolis. 
In 1849 the sources of water-supply remained substantially the same, 
except that the river-water ha*d probably more and more tafien the 
place of the shallow well-water. In the meantime, however, the 
sewerage system had become fully developed in London. The drainagd* 
of nearly the whole population was thus rapidly conveyed into the 
three rivers from which the water-supply of London was drawn, 
namely, the Thames, the Lea, and the Ravensboume. 

Hose rivers thus became proportionately fouled before distribu¬ 
tion. Infaci^ at this time the vjaier-compaidea rapidly restored to 
the inhoHitmts of London the dn'ainage matters which the sewers 
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;r, tlie mOTtality from ohdbra amounting to iieorfy 
inhabitants. On examining this mortality more in detail, %e 
upon the evidence ^ the late Br. Farr, medical adviser to the 
Begietrar-Creneral, that amongst the population supplied with water 
taken from the Thames at Sew diolera was fatal to 8 in 10,000, 
whilst in the district supplied with water taken from the river at 
Hammersmith it was Jatal to 17 in 10,000, and again in the popula¬ 
tion supplied with water abstracted from the river below Chelsea 
Hospital it was fatal to 47 in 10,000, whilst the districts drawing 
their supply still lower down—-namely, at Battersea, and between 
Hungerford and Waterloo Bridges, where the river was still more 
foul—suffered to the extent of 163 deaths per 10,000 inhabitants. 

Before the next visitation in 1854, a small portion of the water 
abstracted from the Thames within the metropolis had been replaced 
by a 'Corresponding volume taken from the river, above Teddington 
liock, and consequently beyond the reach of the London sewage. 
Corresponding to this improvenficnt in the water-supply, we find a 
reduction in the mortality from cholera, which in the subsequent 
epidemic^ of 1854.was only 43 per 10,000; although in the 
same epidemic we find that in those districts still supplied with 
the foul water below Teddington Lock, the mortality was actually 
greater than in 1849. Thus on the south side of the river 
the two great competing water-companies aVe the Lambeth Com¬ 
pany on the one band, and the Southwark and Yauxhall Company 
on the other. Of these two companies in J[854 the Southwark and 
Vauxh'all still pumped from the Thames at Battersea, whilst the 
Lambeth had removed their pumping-station to Ditton above Tedding¬ 
ton Lock. The houses supplied by these two companies w4re in the 
same district, the pipes of the two companies interlacing and some¬ 
times actually running parallel in the same street, so that, excepting 
as regards their water-supply, the conditions affecting health in the 
two sets of houses may be safely assumed to have been identical; 

whefi'eas the moHality amongst the population supplied with the 
comparatively pure water of the^ Lambeth Company was only 40 
per 10,000, that of the population syjopliecC with the foul water of 
the Southwark C(fnipany was 130 per 10,000 inhabitants. 

In the last epidemic, which occurred in the year 1866, all'the 
'companies drawing from the Thames had fortunately removed their 
intakes to points above Teddington Jiock, and corresponding to tUs 
improvement we find that the mortality fell in this epidemic to 18 
per 10,000 inhabitants. It is, however, in this epidemic that perhaps 
the most striking evidence of the propagation of disease through 
infected drinking-wata* is to be obt&ined. In this year, tjertain 
parts of the East End of Loudon suffered most severely &oiii eholeitt^> 




pai^ of tile area of one waterrcompanjy and 

wBai mak^ the ease the more remarkable and conclusii^e that not 
the whole area of that water>company suffered. The water'company 
gave two waters, and the high eholera z^ortaUty was apparently 
restricted to those parts of iiondon which received one of these two 
supplies—so to speak, to half the district of the East London Com¬ 
pany. The source from which this comply supplied t{iis half of its 
district was a source *peculiarly exposed to contamination from a foul 
part of the river Lea. 

On August 1 of that year, 1*866, the Begistrar-General gave 
notice to the East London Company of the danger of distributing 
this polluted supply, and from this day the intensity of the 
disease began to abate, and within the month the number of deaths 
from cholera was less in the East End than in the^ other parts of* 
London. 

It would be pogsible to produce abundant further evidence as to 
the propagation of cholera, not to sppak of typhoid fever, through 
the medium of drinking-water. • • 

But, from what has been already said, it will be seen how vitally 
is the health of a town, especially in times .of epidemip ’disease, 
connected with its \yater-supply. Since then this is the case, let 
us turn to the water-supply of the metropolis as it is at present, 
and consider whether it is calculated to promote the interests of 
health. • 

The water at present supplied to London is drawn from three 
sources, namely, the rivgr Thames, the river Lea, and, thirdly, from 
deep wells sunk into the chalk formation. 

First, as regards the water drawn from the Thames, this is 
supplied regularly by five companies, namely, the Chelsea, West 
Middlesex, Southwark, Grand .Junction, and Lambeth Companies, 
and occasionally also by the East London Company. The intakes of 
these several companies are all situated within a few, miles of each 
other, above Teddington Lock, and are thus protected from contami¬ 
nation with the metropolitan sewage which is discharged into the 
river at Barking and Crossness.* • 

But how are these intakq^ of the several companies situated as 
regards the sewage which enters the river above Teddington ? They 
manifestly enjoy no such immunity as regards this source of poUu-^ 
tion. The sewage of a population estimated at upwards of half a 
million enters the river above ^.Teddington, and it is Thames water 
mixed with the sewage of this half-million of human beings that 
the companies abstract for the consumption of their ratepayers. 

It may naturally be asked how such a revolting practice can be 
justifiable even in the eyes of a board of directors whose interest it 
is to continue supplying such ^water. Numerous theories and apologies 
VoL. XIV.—No. 78. A A 
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. known as thesOlf-pUii&iation of riTeriraterisrone 

of the most xexnarkabla of the theories which have been started to 
- sooihe the conscience of the river-poMter on the one hand, atkd of 
the purveyor of polluted rivef-water on the other. 

As its name implies,, this doctrine alleges that noxious organic 
matters discharged into running water are rapidly destr<^ed in the 
cour^ of a few miles’ flow. A doctrine more utterly dogmatic than 
this it is difficult to conceive, in^much as it not only does violence 
to dll previous knowledge concerning the properties of organic sub¬ 
stances in general, but is unsupported by any facts or accurate obser¬ 
vations. On the contrary, the late Eivers Pollution Commissioners 
conclusively proved that water once polluted by sewage is but very 
slowly purified, either by violent agitation on a small scale in the 
laboratory, or by the aeration to which it is subjected in passing over 
weirs and falls in a river-bed. Again, recent research clearly shows 
the extreme tenacity of life whidh^ is possessed by the low organisms 
or bacteria which are supposed to be allied to those capable of com¬ 
municating zymoticdisease, a tenacity which will certainly not yield 
to the hardships of a few hours’ bath in river-water. 

Mdreover, that the Thames water reaches the intakes of the 
water companies with a but slightly diminished quantity of organic 
matter, is unanswerably attested by chemical*'analysiB. 

Owing to the official surveillance which for some years past has 
been kept over the metropolitan water-supply, the appearance of the 
water as it reaches the consumer is very different from what it is in 
the river itself at the intakes of the companies. For no company 
would now venture to supply water which was actually offensive to 
the eye. 

Of the eighty-four samples of Thames and Lea water that passed 
through my hands during the past year, nearly all were, as far as eye- 
judgment is concerned, unimpeachable. But it must not be supposed 
that this has always been the case: All of us must be able rea^y to 
«<»11 to mind occasions when the water drawn in London was, in 
appearance, not so far removed fr/im that- of the river-water at 
Hampton. 

Now this amelioration, as far as thb appearance of the water is 
concerned, is effected by means of storage and filtration. By jtto- 
viding ample storage capacity, the,'companies are enabled to avoid 
drawing from the river when the latter is unusually foul or in high 
flood; moreover, during storage a large proportion of the matt^ 
held in suspension by the running water is deposited. The second 
process of purificatiofi, nmnely, filtration, consists in allowmg the 
water to percolate through beds of fine sand smd graveL Now when 



tius ^operttUon is vut «ffioi^tljT>-tliat is, when the filters are 

not overtaxed and axe frequently cleans water leaves the 
ocnapaaies* works perfectly clear^ and, when seen in small volume, 
almo^ perfectly colourless. * , 

But chemical analysis Bh(^ that this process of filtration through 
sand is vezy much less effective in dealftagwlth those organic matters 
which are dissolved in the water than witl\ those which ^.re only held 
in suspension. Eecent research, moreover, «hows that filtration 
through a far greater thickness of sand than could be used by any 
water>company is quite inadequate to remove those minute organisms 
which are believed to propagate zymotic disease. * 

It is far from my desire to depreciate these precautionary measures 
taken by the water-companies, but I wish to point out that they are 
very distant from affording any absolute safeguard. , • 

That the river-water supplied in Ijondon has undergone a marked 
improvement since.the days when the Thames was tapped at fCew, 
Chelsea, Battersea, and Hungerford, i^ undeniable and, palpable to 
all; but what I wish to insist upon is, that this improvement is 
in degree and not in kind. 

The Thames at Hampton is a river polluted with sewage just as 
is the Thames at Bjittersen, the only difference being that at 
Hampton it is fouled with the sewage of about half a million persons, 
while at Battersea it is liable to pollution by more than six times 
that number. • 

In order to effect an improvement in kind as well as in degree, 
it will be necessary to ^together abandon the river Thames as a 
source of supply. It has not been found difficult to suggest substi¬ 
tutes for Thames water; schemes have been proposed in which the 
sources of the Severn, the upland surface waters of Derbyshire, and 
even the waters of the Cumberland lakes, were to be called into 
requisition. 

These proposals, some of which are not a little startUng, were all 
made at a time when it was not known, as it now is, thpt the valley 
of the Thames abounds in water of the very best quality. I refer to 
the vast quantity of water obtainable from the chalk and oolite beds. 

Now it is to this source (i£ pure water that the only London 
water-company which has entirely abandoned the polluted rivers 
flowing through the metropolis has turned. Already, before 1866, 
and since, the Kent Company has continuously supplied water 
derived from deep wells sunk intp the chalk. 

Chemical analysis, and a consideration of the source of this deep- 
well water, are alike convincing as to its immeasurable superiority 
over Thames water. Over a space of many years this water has 
remained of almost uniform pturity, and this without being subjected 
to any artificial filtration at the hands of the company. 



water has undergonJ^ an iniiiiitable process el flatus 
through Vast thicknesses of ^rous strata, thus remo^hg 
hflurlyall matters in spspension, and reducing almost to itero the 
organic matters in solution. This water, when seen in large volume, 
has a fine blue colour, which is not surpassed hy the waters of the 
purest lake in Switzerland. 

Again, this water possesses a great advantage in maintaining an 
almost constant temperature throughout the year, whilst river-water 
is subject to great extremes of heat and cold according to the 
season. 

The quantity of this water available in the valley of the Thames 
must be very great indeed; thus, in a small enclosure at Deptford, 
there are three welk 250 feet deep, of which one yields million, 
and the other two each 4^ million gallons daily, and the engineer of 
the Kent Company states that this quantity could be greatly increased 
if required. • 

There is enly one point in which this deep-well water is inferior 
to the river water, and that is in respect of hardness. This hardness, 
although not in any way prejudicial to the wholesomeness of the 
water, is -disadvantageoiis for laundry, steam, and most other manu¬ 
facturing purposes; it may, how'ever, be almost-entirely removed, even 
on the large scale, by a process of softening to which I shall presently 
refer. 

Thus, without troubling the Derbyshire hills, or defacing the Lake- 
district with embankments and aqueducts, it is possible to obtain in 
and arpund London a plentiful and wholesctne supply of water. It 
was in the following terms that the late Kivers Pollution Commis¬ 
sioners expressed themselves concerning this matter;— 

The supply of such water, cither softened or unsoffcened, to the meti'opolis 
gcnemlly, would he a priceless boon, and would at once confer upon it ahsolnto 
immunity from epidemics of cholera. We are decidedly of opinion that the 
metropolitan coppanies should receive from your Majesty's Government sanction 
for increase of capital, only on condition that such capital shall he expended on 
works necessary for the supply of this paktable and perfectly wholesome beverage. 

The improvements and alterations in water-supply hitherto re- 
•ferred to can onjy be realised by pfirliamentary measures, and are 
-wholly beyond the control of private individuals. I shall now turn 
t my attention to matters connected with water-supply which do lie 
within the scope of individual action and enterprise. 

First, as regards the softening etf water. The so-called ‘ hard- 
nesB ’ of water is occasioned by the presence of salts of lime and 
magnesia dissolved in the water. These salts decompose soap with 

formation of insoluble curds, and it is not until the whole of the Hme 

0 ^ * • 

and magnesia has been precipitated as curds that a lather is ob¬ 
tainable with soap. 
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Thus all before it is^available for cleaofflng with soap, 

mixst be softened, that is, deprived oi its lime and magnesia s^ in 
solution. Under ordinal oirci^nstances this softening is effected 1^ 
means of the soap itself, which refuses to lather until the whole of the 
lime and magnesia in the '(^ater has-been removed as curds. 

Now soap is a very costly articlcj' and forms, pa is well known, a 
formidable item in household expenditiire. Since fair the greater 
proportion of this soap is not used in cleansing at all, but simply in 
preparing the water for this purpose, it follows that a very great 
household economy would be the result of employing some less costly 
article than soap for thus preparing the water for washing. ’ 

Now such an article exists in the shape of lime itself, which, when 
added in the right proportion, effects this preliminary softening of the 
water at a very much cheaper rate. 

The process of softening water by lime is known as Clarkes process, 
and the followingi numbers show what an exceedingly valuable'process 
this is. Thus, to soften a quantity of water which requires 1 cwt. 
of lime, the cost by Clark’s process would be 8d., whilst if the same 
water were softened in the ordinary way with common yellow soap, 
to say nothing of the more delicate preparations in general use for 
toilet purposes, the post would amount to A71. Is. 8d» 

Clark’s process is, however, only applicable to water which owes 
its hardness, entirely or chiefly, to the carbonates of lime and mag¬ 
nesia—so-called temporaoy hard/ness ; whilst water which is hardened 
by sulphate of lime or sulphate of magnesia—the so-called per- 
maneint hardness —cannot be thus softened. The water supplied in 
London, both from the rivers and from the deep wells in the chalk, is 
particularly well adapted for softening by this process. 

There is at present but one company in the London district that 
supplies soft water well fitted for washing, and this company—the 
Colne Valley Company—furnishes this soft supply by treating with 
Clark’s process the hard water obtained from the ch^k. Although 
this process is somewhat too cumbrous to be conveniently applied in 
private houses, yet in hospitals, workhouses, and large establishments 
it may be adopted with great advantage. 

By means of Clark’s p^'ocess a considerable reduction in the 
amount of organic matter in the river water is also effected, this 
being mechanically carried down by the precipitated chalk. 

The second improvement in water which lies within the scope of 
private individuals is that of ^^mestio filtration. 

The subject of domestic filtration is one which, in a town with a 
water-supply like that of London, possesses peculiar interest, and is 
of no little importance. Most people imagine that by once going to 
the expense of a filter they have secured foif themselves a safeguard 
which will endure throughout all. time without further trouble. No 
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for mthQut prosefTiiig constat 
great care upon domestic filtration, it. is probate 
that tbe process will n^^ entirely fail^to purify the wat^i; but 
will^ictually render it moip impure than before. For the accumula¬ 
tion of putrescent organic matter upon* and within the filtering, 
material furnishes a favourable <nest for the development of minute 
worms and o^er disgusting organisms, which not unfrequently 
pervade the filtered water; whilst the proportion’^of organic matter 
in the effluent water is often considerably greater than that present 
before filtration. 

Ofi the substances in general use for the household filtration of 
water, spongy iron and animal charcoal take the first place. Both of 
these substances pos§ess the property of removing a very large pro¬ 
portion of the organic matter present in water. They both, in the 
first instance, possess this purifying power to about an equal extent; 
but whSreas the animal charcoal very soon loses its power, the spongy 
iron retains its efficacy unimpaired for a much longer time. Indeed, 
in spongy irpm we possess the most valuable of all known materials 
for filtration, inasmuch as, besides removing such a large proportion 
of organic matter from water, it has been found to l)e absolutely 
fatal to bacterial life, and tlius acts as an iiu^aluabje safeguard against 
the propagation of disease through drinking-water. 

It is satisfactory to learn that in countries where the results of 
scientific research more rapidly receive practical application than is 
unfortunately the case amongst us, spongy iron is actually being 
employed on the large scale for filtration whgre only a very impure 
source of water-supply is procurable. I refer to the recent introduc¬ 
tion of spongy-iron filter-beds at the Antwerp waterworks. It 
would be very desirable that such filter-beds should be adopted by 
the London water companies until they shall abandon the present 
impure source of supply. 

Animal charcoal, on the other hand, far from being fatal to the 
lower forms of me, is highly favourable to their development and 
growth; in fact, in the water drawn from a charcoal filter which has 
not been renewed sufficiently often,, myriads of minute worms may 
frequently be found. 

Thus spongy irod enables those who can afford the expense to 
obtain pure drinking-water even from an-impure source; but this 
should not deter those interested in the public health from using 
their influence to obtain a water-supply^which requires no domestic 
filtration and shall be equally bright and healthful for both rich and 
poor. 

Many towns in Great Britain have abandoned an impure waters 
supply. Glasgow drinks Uie waters of Ldch Katrine; Manchester is 
supplied by the unpolluted water collected on the high ground, of 
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Derbyshire and Chesfairfij and a lupplementary supply is now being 
brought, under protest of the Kyrle Society, it is true, from Thirl- 
xaere in Cumberland. , ^ 

How long will it be l)efofe London insists upon having the equally 
wholesome water which nature has brought far nearer our doors than 
Loch Katrine is to Glasgow or Thirftnere to Manchester ? We will 
hope that it may ^ot require another epidemic of cholera to teach 
the inhabitants of this city that, in the interests of temperance and 
health, the rivers Thames and Lea must be wholljir abandoned as 
sources of water-supply. * 

Percy Faraday Fbanklakd. 
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'THE SPOLIATION OF INDIA! 

t ¥ 

In the article with the above title published last month, on page 7 
the figures of Mr. John Bright's Barliamcntary return giving the number of Euro¬ 
peans in the Indian Militairy Department, each drawing more than lOOZ. a year from 
the Indian Treasury, and the total amounts drawn eby them, were, by an unfortunate 
error, very much understated, the argument being of course corrcspondcntly 
weakened. The total amount thus drawn by military Europeans is 5,958,067Z., 
instead of 4,736,OOOZ. The total number of persons recerdng it is 12,930 instead of 
8,103. Of these the absentees number no less than 6,069, or not far from 60 per 
cent, of the whole; and the amount received annually from the Indian Treasury by 
these absentees i^ould have been given as 2,170,484Z. iilstead of 81y,73CZ. 


J. Seymoub Keay. 
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SENT/, SENT/, JI'N/MA M/A. . 

[To the Italian language, eo rich in poetry, the Hymn, in 9 ur sense 
of the word, is almost unknown. Religious exercises were supplied, 
within the Latin communion, with the Latin hymns: and hymns in 
the vernacular, both here and in Germany, may be considered, I pre¬ 
sume, as a product of the change which restored the use of the mother 
tongue in the services of our Church. 

Although the want has not been felt in Italy, the language in 
which Dante wrote cannot be incapable of the force and the com¬ 
pression, both in form and substance, proper to the Hymn. 

The circumstances may give a certain interest to this slight at¬ 
tempt at translating into Italian Cowper’s well-known hymn. Such I 
have found to be the case on the part of Italian friends who, since 
the translation was written, have given me the benefit of their skilful 
counsel.] • 

I. 

Senti, senti, aniraa mia 
(Fu il SignoYe che sentia); 

Gesii parla*, e parla a te : 

* Di’, Figliuo\o, ami Me ? ^ 

' The more usual Italian fum would he m’ amt. It is thus in modern rendeiv 
t logs of the great threefold inten'o^tion to Saint Peter (St. John xxL 16-17). But 
in older versions 1 find ami iu Me, and an arrangement placing the pronoun after 
the verb is almost essential to the force of the original I may cite the version 
of Antonio Brucioli (Venice, 1544), and that published by Quglielmo Roville 
(Lyons, 1662). 

Voi. xrv.— yo. 79. 
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II. 



* Te legato sviijcolai|| 

Le tue piaghe ris^ai, 
Fuoryialo rimenai, 

Notte in di per te mutai. 


III. 

• Vien la madre a quando a quando ^ 
H suo parto obbliando ? < 

Donna il pub) nol posso lo ; 

Mai non viene in Me V obblio. 


IV. 

‘ L’ amor mio sempre dura; 
Alto, pib d’ ogn’ altr’ altura, 
Tocca in gib le nere porte, 
Franco e fido, in fino a morte. 


V. 

‘ Tu la gloria mia vedrai, 

So la piena grazia avrai; 
Te del Trono meno al pie: 
Di’, Figliuolo, ami Me ? ’ 


® ' Compaiteodo la vista a quando a quando.’—Dante, Ftay. xxv. 128. 
fixst two linfs of this veiise have been thus rondered by an accomplished'ItlJisn 
friend:— 

La BUa prole obhlia talvolta , 

Chi nel grenibo I’ebhe aocolta. 
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Ah ! Signor, mi duole il cuore 

Pel mio stance e fiaepo amore;. 

« 

T’ amo pure, e vo’ pregare 
Che Ti povssa nleglio amare. 


TT. B. a. 

Angnst, 1883. ^ 


[It may be convenient to append the original h^n, 

. , * Ei>. Nineteenth Century."J 

^lAEN, MY SOUL / * 


I. 

Hark, my soul! it is the Lord ; 
'Tis thy Saviour, hear His Word ; 
Jesus speaks, and speaks to thee, 

‘ Say, poor sinner, lov’st thou Me 1 


II. 

‘ I delivered thee when bound, 

And when bleeding; healed thy wound, 

Sought thee wandering, set thee right, 

Turned thy darkness into light. 

IXI. 

‘ Can a woman’s tender cai-e 
Cease toward the child she bare 1 
Yes, she may forgetful be, 

Yet will I remember thee. * 

3 No. 260 in * Hymns Ancient and Modem.| 

BBS 
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IV.' 

* Mine i^'an uncbaugmg love. 

Higher than the depths above, 

Deeper than the depths beneath, 

Free and faithful, strong as death. 


V. 

• 

Thou shalt see My glory soon, 
"When the woi'k of grace is done; 
Partner of My Thi-one shalt be : 
Say, poor sinner, lov’st thouJViel ’ 


Lord, it is my chief complaint 
That my^love is Veak and faint; 
Yet I love Thee and adoi’e ; 

O for grace to love Thee more. 
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IRELAND AND THE EMPIRE. 


Ik an article I contributed to this Keview for June 1882^ I 
endeavoured to show that the deplorable condition to which Ire¬ 
land had been reduced was the natural conseqxfence of the unwise 
policy which has been pursued in its government ^ince* the year 
1868. I pointed out how lawlessness, encouraged by yieldkig to 
it," and by legislation avowedly proposed under the pressure of 
violence and intimidation, had created a state of anarchy and in¬ 
security absolutely fatal to all hopes of the advance of the ’country in 
industry and prosperity. I also explained my reasons for believing 
that the laws which had been passed with reg&rd to the o&cupation 
of land were opposed "to sound economic principles, and were not only 
ruinously unjust to the owners of land, but must also prove in the 
end injurious to those for whose supposed benefit they had been 
passed, as well as to the public at large. Such were the conclusions 
I sought to establish more than a year ago in the article I have 
referred to. Fresh evidence of their soundness is supplied in what 
has happened in the eventful months that have gone by since it was 
written, and to this I desire now to call the attention of the public. 

I also propose to discuss in the following pages some of the schemes 
that have been suggested for curing the evils Ireland is labouring 
under, and further to point out how these evils and their causes are 
likely to affect the welfare of the Empire at large. • 

In the first place I have to remark that, although the adoption of 
more severe and better directed measures for the repression of crimes 
of violence than those .which had’previously been tried in vain has 
been attended with cohsideraine success, there are no signs <Jf any 
improvement in the general welfare of the people of Ireland, or 
of any diminution of the spirit of lawlessness tliat prevails among • 
them or of their hatred for Eng lan d. These feelings, though kept 
down for the time by strong pressure, have not been mitigated, and 
are obviously ready to break out again with the old violence if the 
pressure were withdrawn. Those halcyon days to which in 1868 wo 
were so confidently assured might look :^rward as the fruit- of 
the new Irish policy then recommended to the nation ^have not yet 
begun to dawn. On the contrary, the newspapers have been full of 
complaints of the dire distress which has prevailed in many districts; 
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>ttlSli4#li»ii^^^m i^e m<»t fruitful districts we Jbear of tilings wliidiifi^ 
inconsistent witii the existence of general welfiure amongst tho 
^ jpepple.^ In both Housesoof Parliament speakers of the most oppoG^ 
jwlitical opinions have concurred in ^ving very dismal accounts of 
the actual condition, and prospects for tlie future, of the population 
of Ireland. Mr. O’Connor Power in the House of Commons, and 
Lord Dunravtn in the House of Lords, have more especially described 
the present state of things as deplorable, and have adduced very con¬ 
vincing evidence in support of their statements. Lord Dunraven has 
clearly proved by statistics, which I will not weary my readers by 
quoting, that, while after the potato famine of 1846 and 1847 there 
was a slow but steady improvement in the general welfare of the 
Irish people up to the year 1871, since that year (when the first of 
the new Land Apts came into operation) there has been a marked 
change for the worse. The extent of land under cultivation has been 
•diminished, and, as Lord Dunraven has shown,'this is not to be 
accoimted for' by the change of arable land into pasture, since instead 
of an increase there has been a notable diminution in the numbers 


both of cattle and sheep, and in spite of a rise of prices the value of 
live stock in Ireland has fallen off by above a million and a half. 
'The fisheries, which were already declining, have continued to dwindle 
4kway, and Lord Dunraven says that ‘with scarcely an exception all the 
•othOT industries in the country appear to be also languishing.’ Lord 
Oarlingford, in replying on behalf of the Government, did not attempt 
to contest the correctness of these statements of Lord Dunraven’s— 


nil he.had to say was that there were encouraging symptoms of a 
mitigation of the exceptional pressure of distress in the west of 
Ireland, but he did not deny that the habitual condition of the 
people in these districts was as wretched as it has been described to 
be both by JVIr. O’Connor and the present Secretary for Ireland, nor 
could he point out signs of any real improvement in the general state 
of the country, of any advance in the skill and industry applied to 
the cultivation of the soil by the farmers for whose supposed advantage 
so much has been done, or of be^^ter employment for the labourers 
who hold no land. 

Hbw is tills state of ‘things to be^‘accounfed for ? Why have we 
to lament this absence in Ireland of that progress which is always 
• going on in a healthy society ? Why is it that the country, instead 
of being richer, is apparently poorer than when Parliament, thirteen 
years ago, undertook the task of endeavouring to increase the w^&re 
of the Irish people, and especially of the tenant farmers, by a reform 
of the land-law ? We are told that the poverty and distress of Ireland 
arise from the fact th^t there is little, employment to be found titem 
for the people, except in the oultivatiou of the soil, and tlpt o^- 
^ leqnently there is an overHoompetition for land. But we sh^ 
again why ia . them no otiier en^loyment^ We are. so in ie t t m m A^^ 
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^fieieztey of otlidr fidds for ^ employmoiit iadus^ 
has boen prodiseed by the lujust m the British Parliai&mt 

m the century for the discouragement of Irish manu&ctures. 
Nobody how defend these .measures, but their effect hu long since 
passed away; for more than eighty ye^s the Iris!} have had exactly 
the ffiuae facilities as the English and the Scotch for engaging in 
every branch of indnstrial enterprise, and in that time* in this island 
many important branches of manufacture have been begun, and have 
rises to prosperity. Had there been as much enterprise among the 
Irish as among their fellow-subjects on this side of the Channel, j;here 
was nothing to prevent them from achieving similar results. Nor 
does the want of capital account for the absence • of industrial 
enterprise in Ireland. .English capital would have flowed there in 
abundance if it had not been discouraged from doiug* 80 . * The want 
of natural resources in Ireland is another of the causes alleged for 
its backward condition, but this allegation cannot be sustained; the 
evil is not that natural resources^ are wanting in Irdfend, but that 
these resources have not been used as they ought to have been. 
Even agriculture, which forms the occupation of the great majority 
of its people, is notoriously carried on so badly that itS soil, it 
has been asserted, trould yield double its actual produce under 
intelligent cultivation. This is probably an exaggeration, but there 
can be no doubt that 41 ie produce of its land ought to be far larger 
than it is. Sir K. Kane has also shown in his excellent work on the 
natural resources of Ireland that these resources would yield large re¬ 
turns of wealth to well-directed exertion in various branches of industry . 

These explanations cannot, therefore, be accepted as account¬ 
ing for the poverty of Ireland; the real reason why the country 
is so poor is very different, and has often been pointed out; it 
is simply that enterprise and industry have not been encouraged 
by security. It is a truth universally recognised, that it is 
only by enterprise and industry that nations can hcfpe to rise to 
high prosperity and wealth, and. that they cannot flobrish as they 
ought if those who devote their ^labour or money to the work of 
production have not complete security that they will he allowed to 
enjoy the fruits of their exeftions. This’complete security'never 
has been enjoyed in Ireland; the want of it so far as agriculture is 
concerned has long been complained of, but it has been felt also in* 
various other branches of industry. It would not be difiS.cult to 
omntlon several promising industrial enterprises which have failed, 
<WHig to the losses suffered by their promoters from violence and the 
fl^it of lawless combination among those whom they employed. 
If 2 am not mistaken, about half a ceutuiy ago the business of 
and r^airing ships at Dublin was beginning to rise into 
bjahodereble importance, when it waa driven away by conduct on the 
of & wasjoondemned in language of juri;' 
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\!y O’Connell. No doubt Fftrliament and the Gori^iherat 
MV4 been much to blame for allowing this ntate of inseourity to 
^ iidldse and continue; it could not havd 4^ne so if the administcatiGn 
of Ireland had been wisely conducted, apd the faults of the pe^le 
are chiefly to be traced to their having been misgoverned and mis¬ 
managed during a long course of years. Still we must recognise tlm 
fact that, however they may have been produced, there have been, 
and still are, great faults in the character of the Irish people, and 
that these faults have not only ^en the cause of the insecurity 
which has prevented industry from flourishing, but have also in other 
ways tended to keep Ireland poor. In addition to lawlessness and 
the disposition to enter into secret societies, which punish even with 
death all who venture to disobey their mischievous mandates, we 
must note among the faults of the Irish people their want of self- 
reliaitce, and their being so easily led to look for an improvement in 
their condition, not to their own efforts, but to what may be done 
for them bj bihers, and especially to what may be gained for them by 
political agitators. They have also the unfortunate habit of being 
content, to live on in a state of semi-barbarism, so long as they can 
obtain a supply of the merest necessaries from a patch of land they are 
allowed to mismanage as they please, when a verjTsmall amount of well- 
directed exertion would enable them to obtain some at least of the 
comforts and decencies of civilisation. But they are apt to regard and 
treat as enemies all who urge them to such exertion and to abandon 
the wasteful practices to which they are wedded for better modes of 
cultivation. 

These faults of the Irish character, with the want of security to 
which I have adverted, fully account for the poverty of Ireland ; it 
is not, therefore, surprising that this poverty should have become worse 
during the last few years, because the measures that have been adopted, 
though they may have been well meant, were calculated and have had 
for their efifecit to make the enjoyment of property, and of the fruits of 
industry, not’more but less secure, than formerly, and to encourage, 
not to cure, the chief faults of the_ Irish character. In proceeding to 
explain the grounds on which I hold this to have been the real ten¬ 
dency* of recent legislation with regtTrd to Ireland, I abstain from 
adding anything to what I have said ip a former article as to the 
•encouragement given to lawlessness by the repeated concessions to 
Irish agitators which have been recommended to Parliament by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers under the pressure of intimidation. The bad 
eflTeots in this way of their policy have been so often exposed both in 
Parliament and elsewhere without eliciting from them any efftpotive 
answer to the charge, ^hat it is needless to say more on the sulgfict. 
But the sense of inseourity which paralyses industry may arise Jrom a 
different cause than violence and lawlessness, and is sure to be m»ated 
whenever the government of a nation resorts to measures 
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Tidlste lights af property. This impoilaaLt consideration has 
been lort sight of in the recent land>legislation for Ireland. There 
can be no doubt that an amendment of ike law on that subject was 
required, and that, previqusly to the passing of the Land Act of 
1870, the efforts of tenants to improve their farms had been much 
discouraged by their not having sufficient facilities for making 
improvements with*the certainty of enjoying the fruith of the labour 
and money they might so employ. This chie'fiy arose from defects in 
the law which I have elsewhere {pointed out,' and which might easily 
have been remedied by means to which no just objections could have 
been made. But while it was very necessary to make it easier for 
tenants to apply labour and money to the improvement of their 
land with full security^ for reaping the benefit bf their exertions, it 
was not less necessary to take the utmost care thatvftiat ^as done for 
this purpose should not affect the security of property generally. 
For the welfare*of Ireland it was far more important that no 
mistake should be made on this poidt than that the iand-law should 
be immediately improved. This law, as it stood under Mr. Card¬ 
well’s Act of 1860, was right in principle, and it was only owing 
to flagrant faults in its machinery for carrying that principle into 
effect that in exceptional cases it worked injustice, sometimes to the 
owners of land, more frequently to their tenants. And though its 
cumbrous provisions j;hrew difficulties in the way of the improvement 
of land, still in spite of these difficulties improvement was going 
on, if less quickly than was to be wished, yet very decidedly, and in 
the ten years in which this Act was in force a notable advance was 
accomplished in Irish agriculture. An amendment of the land-law, 
therefore, though highly desirable, was not of such urgent necessity 
as to require legislation before there had been time to ascertain how 
this amendment might be best effected, and by what means the real 
grievances of tenants might be redressed without doing anything 
which should tend to create a sense of the general insecurity of 
property, to increase the difficulties of landlords in Improving their 
estates, or to encourage those, faults in the people which had 
contributed so largely to prevent the nation from rising to prosperity. 

In all these ways the Land Acts of 1870 and 1881, and the Arrears 
Act of 1882, were calculated to do harm. I thought so when they 
were proposed, and their actual working has more than justified 
toy apprehensions. On the all-important point of guarding in 
legislation against giving ady shock to the sense of the security 
of property, the defects of these Acts and their evil results are too 
clear to be questioned. Nothing can be more certain than that, 
when any government or legislature deprives a large class of its 
snl^eets of property of which they have for many years been the 
recii^ised ownen, without making them due compensation, the . 

* See this Review for June 1882, K*. 28T-90. ^ 




owoeira of property m its seoii^ty nmst; be 
. jror.>i» it less dear that, by i^e operatioh of the Ads I Iwti 
ie|^ a very large proportion of the value of land in J^eland 

baa be^ ttdsen away from tl\pse wh<»n Parliament had 

«i veiy few years before recogpsed as its undoubted owners, and 
of which no small amount had been bought under the |no\isions of 
an Act by which their titl& to it was made a Parliamentary one; 
When the recent measures were brought forward, it was denied that 
the owners of land would be deprived by their operation of any part 
of th^t which legally belonged to them, and to which their title 
rested not only on the recognition of Parliament, but on long and 
undisputed possession; but the fact has now become so evident that 
any attempt to dis^te it has been virtually abandoned. We now 
know, beydnd all .doubt or question, that confiscation upon a very 
large scale has taken place in Ireland. It was begun by the Act of 
1870, by which it was soon found that the ovraers’of land had been 
pra^ically dejkived of no smftll^ proportion of the value of their 
property, those who bad done most for the improvement of their 
estates and taken most pains to benefit their tenants being the greatest 
sufferers. ’The evil, however, that was done by this Act, serious as it 
was, might in time have been got over if the deelaration that it was 
to be a. final measure, and that for the future contracts in Ireland 
would be respected and enforced, bad been adhered to. But this was 
not to be; the confiscation begun in 1870 proved to be only a step 
towards the more sweeping confiscation effected by the Act of 1881, 
passed at the instance of the very Minister who In 1871 had so solemnly 
assured Parliament and the owners of land that the settlement then 
made would be maintained, and who had then urged such conclusive 
aiguments against all the leading principles of the measure he now 
brought forward. And this measure has been worked with the same 
unblushing disregard of previous declarations and assurances which 
had been displaced in proposing it. 

When the Bill of 1881 was in progress, Her Majesty’s Ministers 
in both Houses stated in the strongest manner that the most im¬ 
portant provisions it contains—those for establishing a new Land 
Comi Vlth power to.fix judicial rents—^ere only directed against the 
ezBCtion of excessive rents. It was acknowledged that as a rule the 
nents paid for land in Ireland were considerably lower than those 
usually paid for laud of similar quality in England, and it was 
stated that all the new law was intended to do was to prevent more 
than feir rents being insisted upon in exceptional cases, so that no, 
iiyury would be inflicted on those owners of land who had 4ealt 
feMy with their tenantsi It was further stated that before Judiofel 
resdV' were fixed, there would be a careful inquiry by competePi^ 
. pees^ into the value of the feiXDs, to vhich they were 
or^ that the rents decreed by^ Court might be reaUy fair*' 
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rtuB ijtvfiwAtiQinf ajid to ptovide the meffios for propeil 7 invosiio 
g «M«g the value of fanns. • On the f^th of these aastnwnoes, 
Pwdit^eni (rerj unwiseljr ^ 1 thoi^ht at the time) consented to 
pam an Act which was in flagrant violation of the first princip^ 
of Boond legislation. We now know how far these assurances have 
been fulfilled. From the reports of the proceeding of the Land 
Coart in the newspapers, and from the evidence taken during two 
sessions by a Committee of the House of Lords, as well as from other 
sources, we have very complete information as to the manner in 
which the new law has been worked. From all this information it 
is clear that there has been no serious attempt to ascertain by proper 
inquiry the true value of farms, and to fix the judicial rents accord¬ 
ingly ; still less has the rule been observed of making reddctions only 
in the case of rents shown to be excessive. Kents which had been 
paid without difficulty or complaint for periods of thirty, forty, or 
even over fifty years, have been reddced.® Even wh§n it was shown 
that the rent paid by the tenant was the same as that to which 
the farm was subject when he had purchased the right of occupying 
it from a preceding tenant (thus proving that in his jud|'ment the 
farm was not over-rCnted), this has not prevented the rent from being 
reduced. With very few exceptions indeed, all the rents brought 
under the consideration of the Commissioners have been reduced, 
and the Lords’ Committee has reported that the average reduction 
made by the Land Court approaches 20 per cent., and rises in many 
cases to 30 per cent. The reductions decreed seem to have •been so 
irregular and so ‘ hap-hazard ’ as to defy every attempt to discov^ 
any other rule by which they can have been governed except the 
various views or caprices, or the greater or less desire for popularity, 
of the different sub-Commissioners whose advice has been followed 
by the Court. The reductions awarded are stated by some of the 
witnesses to have often been as large or larger on rents which were 
already low as on those which were greatly higher. 

If the process of fixing judicial rents is to be continued as it has 
been begun, somewhese about one-fifth of the whole rental of Ireland 
will be taken from the formd^ owners of the land and made'over to 
thear tenants. To a large proportion of the smaller proprietors this 

* I have been furnished with the" following statement made by a gentleman tS 
whom 1 loiow that perfect confidence may be safely given. He says: *1 had font 
tenants who had paid their rents for cdfty-seven years, and never had them altered, 
or in fact thought of aaking for this until the Land Act came; they then asked for a 

i^n^on and 1 sent Mr.-, a large farmer and valuator under the Board of 

Wedesi to go over their farms and value them, telling him that if he went to cither 
side. 1 wished it to be on the tenants’sice. His valuation came to jost about the 
rents they, were paying, and 1 wrote to say 1 would maSe no rcduc^on, considering I 
a veiy good case, and that the men were very &irly rented.. However, when theyr 
W^t'into ediirt they were all reduced, mid 1 was advised by my lawyer thaiit ^ai . 
OD^^^utbwisgmonqtawey toappeeLsoZlaftitso.’' 
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iiotibuig^^s^ of rain. In a nmltitadd of cases, wbat is tskiEtil 
fi^ni tibe landowner will be the whole of his real income, even if the 
xmuoed rents were for the. future to be regularly paid, of which there 
is little prospect. There are probably but few small estates idtogether 
firee both from family charges wd from mor^ages on which interest 
has to be paid. In many cases the margin left to the owners of 
land after meeting these demands was not more before these diffi¬ 
culties arose than what is now to be taken from them. Thus 
absolute ruin will have been inflicted by Parliament upon a numerous 
and important class in the community. Nor is it only the owners of 
land who will suffer; already many of those who had charges on 
land, often constituting their only income, have been reduced to 
destitution from the non-payment or reduction of the rents by which 
these charges odght to have been met. 

Such is the account we are given of the manner in which the Land 
Act of 1881 has been administered, and of the effects it has produced, 
by the Committee of the House of Lords, and by the witnesses it 
examined. A reply to these statements has been published in the 
shape of a long paper of observations on the Fourth Report of the 
Committee by the Land Commissioners, but I do not find in it either 
a denial of the fact that the reductions they have-decreed in the rents 
formerly paid in Ireland have been as general and as large as had been 
asserted, or any satisfactory explanation of the principle upon which 
these reductions have been determined. The explanation offered is 
more especially unsatisfactory with regard to the general reduction 
of rentscwhich had been paid without complaint for a long course of 
years. The Commissioners also not only do not deny, but, on the 
contrary, expressly admit that there has been the want of uniformity 
in the decisions of the sub-Commissioners which has been complained 
of. They remark: ‘ It appears strange that in a matter involving so 
many diverse conditions and circumstances, imiformity in the decisions 
of the sub-Commissioners should have been expected.’ Certainly it 
was not to be expected, but it affords a striking proof how false in 
principle the law they had to administer must have been, that we are 
now told that it was * strange ’ to look for uniformity in their deci¬ 
sions, though the absence of it obviously implies that those subjected 
to their jurisdiction have been treated with inequality and injustice. 
A landowner cannot but feel aggrieved when he finds that perhaps 30 
per cent, has been deducted from the rent he had been receiving, 
while his next neighbour in precisely similar circumstances may only 
have been deprived of 15 per cent. And no greater evil could have 
been inflicted upon a nation than to have the owners of property thus 
mulcted of a part of what legally belonged to them, at the absolute 
discretion of men who have no rule or principle laid down for their 
guidance in exercising the terrible power entrusted to them, apd who, 
whether justly or unjustly, have undoubtedly fidled to command the 
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confidence of the public. I have said that the amount of income of 
which landowners are to be deprived is at the < absolute discretion ’ 
the fiob'Oommissioners; for .though by the Act their decisions are 
liable to be reviewed by the* Land Commissioners, it is well known 
that appeals have so rarely been successful, even against decisions 
which have appeared to be manifestly unjust, that landowners are 
now generally advi^ not to appeal, although they may have what 
seem to be the strongest grounds for doing so. This is the advice a 
prudent counsel naturally gives to his client when the question is 
whether it is wise to incur the expense of appealing against a decree, 
however clear its injustice may seem, to a court which has been*found 
almost uniformly to reject similar appeals, and which has adopted the 
practice of giving no reasons for its judgments. .This practice of the 
Commissioners has contributed much to render almost nugatory the 
right of appeal to them conferred by the Act on fhose who are dis¬ 
satisfied with the* decisions of the sub-Commissioners. When it is 
found that appeals are almost uniformly rejected, while the public 
are left absolutely in the dark as te the reasons for their, being so, a 
person who may feel much aggrieved by the decision of a sub-Com- 
miffiiion has no means of even guessing what would be the ppinion of 
the Commissioners on the grounds he might urge against it, or what 
probability there would be of his obtaining the relief which is gener¬ 
ally refused. 

The Commissionefii state that they do not conceive it to have been 
the intention of the Legislature to require that the Court, in fixing 
judicial rents, should in each individual case give reasons for the 
result arrived at. On what they found this conclusion is not appa¬ 
rent, and certainly their refusing all explanation of the grounds of 
their decisions has been unfortunate in its effects. Not only has it 
made it hazardous for those aggrieved to seek the redress Parliament 
had professed to provide for them, but it has also removed what would 
have been a valuable check on the misuse of the enorraous power con¬ 
ferred upon the Commissioners. If it had been the rule that the Land 
Commissioners should state in public their reasons for the judgments 
they pronounced, it is improbable that these judgments would so 
generally have confirmed deq^ees of the sub-Commissioners,for re¬ 
ducing rents which had been paid without diflBcdlty for terms some¬ 
times exceeding half a cenfury, or which had not been raised since 
money had been paid for the right of occupying their farms, subject 
to those rents by the tenants tp whom reductions were awarded. 

Strong disapprobation of the manner in which the new law has 
been administered must, I think, be felt by all impartial men who 
read the evidence given before the House of Lords’ Committee, and 
the very unsatisfactory defSnce of their conduct which has been 
offered by the Land Commissioners; still, in justice to them and to 
the sub-Commissioners, it must be observed that the task assigned to 
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teaots men make with each ether was insisted upon by Biirke, in the 
^eli-known passive in his admirable thoughts on scarcity, to which ! 
haye already had occasion to refer.^ But whether the law or its 
adminifitrators may have been most to blame makes little difference, 
and iifis elear that, under the Acts of 1870 and 1881, a confiscation 
of property has taken place upon a scale unparalleled as I believe in 
any civilised nation in modem times. And confiscation of this kind 
could not be inflicted, by the authority of Fafliament, on the owners 
of one^ description of property without producing its natural effect 
of taking away the sense of security with respect to property of aU 
kinds. Accordingly we find «that confidence in the security of 
property generally has been greatly impaired, while with mgard 
to land it may be said to have been destroyed, and land has now 
become ahnost unsaleable in Ireland, at prices far below what could 
have been obtained for it even four years aga when the evil was 
already beginning. Capital which was flowing from England to 
improve Irish land to some extent before 1870 has ceased to do so ; 
not a shilling can now be borrowed here on ‘ Irish security, and 
those who are unlucky enough to have previously lent money 
upon it, are anxiously looking for opportunities for withdrawing 
thmr investments even at a large sacrifice. 

The injury inflicted upon all classes in Ireland, where capital is 
so much needed, by having thus arrested its influx is incalculable, but 
it constitutes only part—perhaps not the chief part—of the evil 
which has been worked by recent legislation. Bemembering that the 
welfare of the whole population can only be increased by increasing 
tbe total produce of the national industry, and that of this total 
produce by far the largest part is‘ derived from agriculture, it is 
plainly of the highest importance that the land of Ireland should be 
ouitivated with skill; but« as I have already remarked, this skill is 
sadly wanting. I lave never heard it denied, by any competent 
qbserver, that agriculture in Ireland, takibg tbe country as a whole, 
is carried on in a most barbarous and wasteful manner. There are^ 
or at least there were, many exception^ to the general rale, and there 
are ferms-r-iof which the number was gradually increasing up to 1870 
—which have been cultivated with a skill and success offering a 
striking contrast to what is to be observed on most others. Mr. Bence 
and Mr. Mahon^’s pamphlets Have shown how very largely 
riile produce of the land has been in^eased under this better cnlU^<^ 


* See Mneiemth Cmtury for Jane 1882, p. 997. 
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41 m^ land than that to which they had been aeoustoniedv 
H ^ a &ot» of which there is ample evidence, that whereyiNr we find 
iinproved cultivation in Ireland, the improvement has been ohiefij 
due, Erectly or indirectly, to the effbvts of intelligent and educated 
own^ of considerable estates. They hs^ve had to struggle in xminy^ 
eases against obstinate resistance, both active and passive, from those 
fOT whose real good they were working; but patient perseverance had 
already accomplished much, and was in the fair way of accomplishing 
much more. Not only was a change for the better effected on Ihe 
estates of those landlords who used their power and influence to 
restrain their tenants from resorting to some o^ the wont and mo^ 
improvident of their tiaditional practices, and to r^quii;p them to 
sul^titute better modes of cultivation; but the example of these 
better-managed fpms was beginning to make some impression on 
neighbouring tenants. The estates o^ judicious and improving land¬ 
lords thus became centres from vihich improvement wag gradually 
spreading in veiy many parts of Ireland. The change in the law 
has deprived the owners both of any inducemenj^ to take pa^ns in un- 
proving their estates^ and of the means of doing so if they wished it. 
Of this no better evidence can be given than that which is furnished 
by a very remarkable letter in the Times of F'ehruary 8, 1883, from 
a gentleman who sigas himself * Edward W. O’Brien, late Assistant 
Commissioner under the Land Act.’ This Act is called by Mr. O’Brien, 
(who must naturally ^he disposed to regard it feivourahly from 
having been employed in its administration) ‘ a revolutionaiy mea¬ 
sure,’ and he describes it as having produced a state of things which 
makes the further interference of Parliament indispensable. He tells 
us that— 

* The State has reversed its policy. Hitherto it has relied on the initiative of 
the landlords to promote the improvement of the land. The foncfions which it 
expected of them were, it is true, imperfectly discharged, less through their fault 
thw through the cii'cumstances in whicli they were placed. Still they did a large 
amount of valuable work, far more tha/i they got credit for. The motives for 
that initiative are now cutaway, and not that alone, but hy the complete eman¬ 
cipation of the tenants ne’^ and peAaps insurmountable di(pculties are tliTown in 
their way. Their places as promoters and organisers of industriosis enterprise 
cannot he left void; somebody mbst step into it.’ ^ 

Such is Mr. O’Brien’s account of the effect produced by the 
recent Ijaud Acts in disorganising previously existing furrangemeuts, 
which he acknowledges to have been at least partially sucoeiraful in 
providuig :for the improvement of land in Ireland. His testiinofly 
upon this point is of greater value, because far from condemning 
th9 policy of the Acte of which he thus describes the operation, he 
only sees in their effect a reason for going further in the «ime direc- 
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ti^ for adopting new m^aures conceive in the same tpMt 
that have wrought the evils which he recognises as now 
so ui^ntly requiring a remedy. The effect Mr. O’Brien admits the 
new Land Acts to have had in putting a stop to the exertions 
of landlords to improve their estates has not been compensated 
by their tenants having been«-stimulated to greater industry and 
the adoption qf better modes of cultivation. On the contrary, it is 
certain, not merely that there has been no improvement as yet in this 
respect, but that already the new law is working in the other direc¬ 
tion. Small Irish tenants, when left to themselves, are notoriously 
apt t<f resort to very reckless and wasteful practices in order to get 
some immediate return from their land. The only effective check 
to this was that arising from the authority of the landlords, and 
that check.has ;pow been removed. According to the best accounts 
of what is now‘ going on, the consequence has been a manifest 
deterioration in the cultivation of the land, of yrhich one of the 
worst and mosj^ obvious signs ^ the now frequent neglect to keep 
open the mouths of drains. And »at the same time that the former 
check on mismanagement has beeh removed, a new temptation to 
exhaust tbeir land and then to leave it has been given to improvi¬ 
dent tenants by enabling them to sell their right of occupation. 
These sales are also calculated to cause the land to fall very often 
into the hands of men who have spent what money they possessed or 
could borrow in purchasing the right of occupying their farms, which 
they will be left to cultivate as they can, without capital to manage 
them properly, and without a chance of as8i|tance from their land¬ 
lords. The accounts which are continually appearing in the news¬ 
papers of sales of tenant-riglit at extravagant prices show how fast 
this process is going on. The wit of man could have devised no* 
scheme more ingeniously calculated to throw back Irish agriculture, 
to diminish the produce of the soil, and to make the rural population 
poorer and more miserable than before. 

There is another effect of the measures I have been considering 
which must not be left unnoticed. . Before they were adopted, signs 
were observable of the beginnings, at least, of a highly desirable 
change in the mode of occupying Ijjnd. The smallest holdings, 
which would be idsufEcient to maintain their occupiers in decent 
comfort even if they bad no rent to pay, were gradually being con¬ 
solidated, or the land was being converted into pasture where, owing 
to the soil and climate, it could not be tilled with advantage. The 
former cottier tenants were either emigrating or seeking out and 
jmdmg other employment for themselves. They did so under the 
pressure of that desire to escape from want and to better their condi¬ 
tion which in men of* all countries and in all times has been the 
mainspring of exertion and the source of all social improvement. 
Though the Irish peasants yielded with greater reluctance to the 
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race probably would have done, and though they bore longer the 
hard^ips and misery of their lot, it was becoming more and more 
evident that they were not inse^isible to the motives which influence 
so powerfully the conduct of men in general, and that they were 
beginning to give up the smallest holdings where, their prospects 
were most hopeless. What I have now said applies chiefly to the 
wilder districts, but eten in those of a less ungpnial character there 
was a tendency to a gradual increase of the size of farms, as well as 
to an improvement in their cultivation. In this manner a great and 
beneficial alteration in the social organisation of Ireland was going 
on, slowly, no doubt, but surely. Had this natural process been 
allowed to proceed unchecked, still more had it been encouraged by 
judicious legislation, a cliange for the better in the condition of the 
agricultural population of Ireland would gradually have been brought 
about, which would have been nothing less than a social revolution. 
But, unfortunately, ^is natural process was interfered with; the imme¬ 
diate effect of the J^and Act of 1870 yas somewhat to check the dispo¬ 
sition of the small occupiers to give up their hopeless struggle to win. 
a decent livelihood^ from patches of land where ^le soil and q^mate 
were against them. The subsequent Act of 1881 and the Arrears 
Act of 1882 have had a far piore powerful operation in the same 
direction. They have encouraged tenants to cling more than ever to 
small holdingSj while they have fostered their unfortunate want of 
self-reliance and their habit of trusting to what might be done for 
them by others instead of to their own exertions. This has done the 
more harm because it is to what could be won for them from Parlia¬ 
ment by political agitation that the people have been taught to look 
for help, thus giving a fresh stimulus to this agitation (which has 
long done so much to retard material improvement in Ireland) and 
increasing the influence of the agitators. 

The pernicious effects of unwise legislation have been augmented 
by no less unwise attempts that have been made to relieve distress in 
those parts of Ireland in which it ig chronic, by profuse ^fts or loans 
of money both from the State and, from private benevolence. For 
many years it has been'the practice, whenever this chronic distress 
has been aggravated by one of those bad seasons which so often recur, 
to give relief to the sufferers, in food, in money, or in seed for the 
cultivation of their land. Within the last four years a large fund 
was raised for this purpose by the benevolent exertions of the Duchess 
of Marlborough. The money raised on this and on former occasions 
of the same sort has been spent *in supplementing poor incomes and 
relieving distress,’ as Mr. O’Connor truly says, without doing any 
real or permanent good. On. the contrary, it has proved to be a 
cruel kindness to those whom it was intended to benefit. It 
has really injured and demoralised them, just as the agricultural 
VoL. XIV.—No. 79. C C 
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laboarera in the south of England were injured and d^moraliBed by 
the profuse puish relief given to them before the reform of the poor 
law in 1884. Of course, when starvation was imminent, the popula¬ 
tion in the distressed districts of Ireland could not be left to perish, 
but such a calamity might have been averted by means which would 
not have tended to perpetuate the state of things out of which the 
danger of if, had grown.. Her Majesty’s Ministers are now, as it 
appears, wisely refusing to grant help to the distressed, except through 
the poor law, while they also refuse to relax the provisions of that 
law with respect to outdoor relief. On the 22nd of June a discus- 
sion was raised in the House of Commons, in which some of the Irish 
members pressed the Oovemment very strongly to allow outdoor 
relief to be granted in the most distressed unions. In resisting thi^ 
demand, .Mr. jTrevelyan conclusively proved the great mischief that 
would be done by acceding to it, and explained exceedingly well tbe 
importance of abstaining from any measures calculated to weaken ii! 
the minds of,the people their-sense of the necessity of exerting them¬ 
selves instead of looking for help from others. Nothing could be 
more sound than his argument; it is only to be much regretted that 
the principle he laid down so well was not understood and acted upois 
sooner by Her Majesty’s JVIinisters. Had it bepn so, the Land Act of 
1870 would not have been passed, much less the still worse Acts by 
which it has been followed. 

The explanation I have now oflfered of the^^causes of Irish distress, 
and of the reasons why that distress has been aggravated instead of 
being diminished by the attempts made tp relieve it, is I am con¬ 
vinced, the true one, and it leads to an important conclusion as to 
the policy that ought now to be pursued. The failure of the 
measures already adopted with regard to Ireland ought to teach us 
that, in those now to be taken, the principles of good gbvernment and 
of sound legislation which have been laid down by the highest 
authorities ought not again, upon any pretence whatever, to b<^ 
■departed from. Judging, however, from the various schemes for 
improving the condition of Ireland that have been brought forward, 
and from the reception they have met with, there seems to be little 
ground for hoping that this useful l^^son to*.be drawn from our past 
experience will be learned. Among these schemes, one of the most 
popular, but I fear also one of the' most visionary, is that for 
attempting to create a class of peasant-proprietors by the aid of the 
State. Though this project has bepn uigently recommended the 
leaders of the Opposition, as well as by Irish members of the House 
of Commons, and though Her Majesty’s Ministers have also expressed 
an opinion in its favour, I do not think that it will stand the test of 
examination. Even If it were certain that Ireland would gain as 
touch as is commonly supposed from possessing a numerous body of 
peUanb-pTopnetoTs, ib would still xemalu bo be eouBideted vrb^bei ib 
is possible to create such a class artificially, and whether anything 
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but eYil could result £rom attempting to do so. No government or 
l^lislature can confer upon men who do not possess them the 
qualities of patient and persevering industry and thrift, which are 
necessary to enable peasant-proprietors to cope with the difSculties 
they must encounter. These difficulties are very formidable j the 
life of those who depend for their subsistence on the cultivation of 
small portions of land, whether as owners oj occupiers, is, everywhere 
found to be a hard one, unless perhaps in exceptionally favourable 
circumstances, and when certain special kinds of produce are raised. 
Even a mere livelihood can seldom be obtained by such persons without 
excessive toil, and the closest and most pinching economy. How 
much this is felt in France is shown by the fact (which has been 
stated on the authority of M. Decouteux, Professor pf Eural Economy 
in the Institute of Paris)-that out of eight millions of prop^etors in 
that country three millions are exempted from the payment of taxes 
because they are inspribed on the list of ‘ indigens.’ *■ Lady Verney ® 
has published a very graphic account,of the life of French pea¬ 
sants, and has shown how difficult# they find it to support them¬ 
selves, with all their wonderful ‘thrift and industry. In these 
qualities the Irish are far inferior to them, and,are therefore, much 
less fitted to struggle with the difficulties they would have to contend 
with from the soil and climate. The wilder parts of the western 
counties, moreover, are altogether unsuitable for cultivation, and 
even in the more fertile districts of Ireland it may well be doubted 
whether small proprietors, even if not under the deadening influence 
of having been placed op their land by State-aid, could maintain 
themselves in comfort. Experience proves tliat small farmers lie 
under great disadvantages in competing with those who occupy large 
farms. They cannot possibly cultivate their land with equal 
economy because they are unable to apply the principle of the 
division of labour to the same extent. In England there is a 
tendency towards a gradual absorption of the smallest farms in 
larger ones, and I remember many years ago one of the best farmers 
in the north of England pointed out*to me that this process must go on, 
because land cannot be well and economically cultivated upon a very 
small scale. He said that*small f^rms implied small fields, and tb^ the 
mere increased cost of ploughing land in small fields, from having to 
turn the plough so often, became a very serious disadvantage to the 
small farmers in their competition with those who held larger farms. 

And it is not only in agriculture but in every other branch of 
production that in the progress of society the sinall producer 
becomes more and more unable to compete with the large one. 

In my own memory the small com mills which were to be found 

• 

♦ See the eridenoe of Mr. H. M. Jenkins before the Commissioners of Agricultnie, 
question 68, sec. 63. 

* See Cmttmjtorary Review for April 1882. 
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scattered over the country, which they contributed so much to adorn, 
have very generally disappeared, and the flour consumed by the 
population is either imported, or ground in large mills where all 
m^em improvements can be used. In like manner small tradesmen 
and artificers are giving place throughout the kingdom to large 
establishments, in which the liivision of labour and economy, both in 
production and in the management of business^ can be carried to the 
utmost, and we find that there is a continually increasing tendency 
to concentrate both production and retail trade in tlie hands of great 
capitalists or great companies. There is much in the change which 
is going on which we cannot observe without regret; it is painful to 
see the lot of the smaller shopkeepers and producers of various goods 
gradually becoming a harder one, and their number diminishing, 
while huge establishments and companies increase. But, on the 
other hand, we must not forget that the increase and cheapening of 
production means a better and more abundant .supply of the com¬ 
forts and necessaries of life to the whole population, and a general 
improvement in the scale of living. And instead of the class of 
men who used to carry on trade and production on their own account 
on a BDaall scale, and who are now gradually disappearing, another 
class is growing up of men who find ‘in the higher employments 
under capitalists or under companies (in which sometimes they 
become shareholders) perhaps a better and more assured living than 
they could make by doing business for thernsblves. 

No one has as yet dreamed of any interference on the part of the 
State^to enable the small tradesmen to hold> their ground against the 
great capitalists; it has been understood that it would be madness to 
attempt to stop the irresistible tide of change, which under the opera¬ 
tion of economic laws is gradually advancing and altering the organisa¬ 
tion of society. The operation of these economic laws will be found 
as irresistible with regard to Irish peasants as it is proving to be to 
the small tradesmen in country towns and villages, and an attempt to 
create in Ireland a class of small proprietors is, therefore, in my opinion 
doomed to certain failure. If tjhere were no other obstacle to the 
success of such an attempt, an insurmountable one would be found in 
the diflBculties these small proprietors would be exposed to in bad 
seasons. Such seasons will always occur from time to time, and 
must in all countries, and under all circumstances, cause losses and 
difficulties to the cultivators of the soil. In the earlier stages of 
society bad seasons bring with thejn extreme privation, and some¬ 
times absolute famine, to the tillers of the land. In our more 
advanced state of civilisation this does not happen, because the 
organisation of our society provides a safeguard against such extreme 
evil. Trade secures ^us a supply of‘food from abroad, and though 
bad seasons still bring their difficulties to the whole community, and 
especially to the farmers, these difficulties are far less ^rious than 
they were. Farmers, if they have sufficient capital and intelligence 4o 
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carry on their busineas as they ought, calculate what wre likdiy to be 
their average returns, taking one year with another, and make their 
arrangements accordingly, so that it is oqjy a very exceptional 
succession of bad harvests whicH ought to hurt them seriously. Bub 
the case is different with regard to those who cultivate small 
properties of their own. Such men Save seldom the means of 
passing through even, a single bad year *without suffering great 
privations, and two or three bad years in succe^ion generally bring 
them into very deep distress. To escape from absolute destitution, 
they are often compelled to borrow'money on the security of their 
land, and thus it comes about that general indebtedness usually 
becomes the scourge of a state of society resting upon peasant-pro¬ 
prietorship. • 

From the difficulties and distress to which peasant-proprietors 
are liable from bad seasons, the agricultural labourers of England 
are exempt, and, eircept in those of the southern counties which 
have not yet entirely recovered from thn fearful deterioration of the 
moral and social condition of the working classes produced by the 
maladministration of the Poor Law before its reform in 1834, they 
enjoy far more of the comforts of life than any pehsant-propriefors of 
whom we have an account. * In this county (Northumberland) the 
agricultural labourers are well fed, well clothed, and now also for the 
most part well lodged, the wretched dwellings which were common fifty 
years ago having almost entirely given place to good and comfortable 
cottages. If we enter one of these cottages, we shall generally find 
in it a pleasing air of clennliness and comfort, with good furniture 
and books, and prints on the walls, bearing evidence of the welfare 
and civilised tastes of its occupier. In all the outward circumstances 
that contribute to make life happy, they have a great advantage over 
the small holders of land in other European countries, and the ad¬ 
vantage is still greater to their wives, who know nothing of the cruel 
drudgery which is the lot of peasant women in France. And this supe¬ 
rior welfare of the English agricultural labourers has been little, if at 
all, affected even by the almost unexkmpled succession of bad harvests 
we have had in the last ^ven or eight years. In Ireland, on the con¬ 
trary, every bad year leads to intense distress among the small occu¬ 
piers, and if they were converted into owners instead of occupiers this 
would still be the case. I do not put forward these considerations 
with the view of suggesting that measures should be adopted in 
order to bring about a change in the social organisation of Ireland by 
which the petty occupiers of land should be made to become labourers 
for hire; I should strongly disapprove of any endeavour to effect such 
a change artificially. What I maintain is, that these are matters 
which ought to be left to regulate themselves by the operation of 
economic laws, and that only mischief results from the interference 
of the State with regard to them. A terrible mistake was committed, 
as I have tried to show, when an attempt was made to bolster up by 
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aartificial .hdp the unBound sjatem eif lahdK)ceupatio&‘^>^ hiw %«ig . 
pj^vaikd in Ireland, and it would be to repeat this, rnktake ^^ 
l^iiament were now to seek for an escape from the evils produced 
bj the false steps it has already tak^, by the passing of laws 
for the purpose of converting the peasantry of Ireland either into 
labourers or into landowners'! 

Another favourite scheme for the relief of Irish distress is that-a 
large reduction of what are supposed to l^e the superdifous nmnbers 
of the people should be effected by a great system of emigration at 
the expense of the State. I do‘not doubt that emigration may be 
very valuable for the relief of certain districts from what has been 
called a local congestion of population, but I am convinced that 
emigration, in order to be really useful, must be effected either by 
the spontaneous efforts of the emigrants, and of those who expect to 
benefit by their departure, or by the aid of private benevolence, and 
that there are insurmountable objections to*a large system of 
emigpration. carried on at thfc public cost under the direction of the 
Government. The Government*o 9 uld not undertake the conveyance of 
emigrants to a new home without arresting, or at least very greatly 
checking, the volutftary exertions of those who wish in this manner 
to better their conditions. If free passages were given to emigrants 
who could not find the means of paying for them, very few indeed 
would go at their own expense. The consequence would be that, if 
not the whole, much the greater part of the very large sums of money 
which are now applied to this purpose without any demand on the 
publip pufre, would have to be supplied*^ from the Treasury, thus 
imposing a needless and unjust burthen on the taxpayers, and this 
burthen would be incurred to no purpose. In all probability the tide of 
emigration would be checked instead of being increased by the inter¬ 
ference of the Government. The State would also incur an inconvenient 
and dangerous responsibility both as to the selection of emigrants and 
as to the mode of sending them out, and of providing for them when 
they reached their destination. If the most distressed families and 
those least able to help themselves were sent to the United States and 
to our own Colonies, remonstrances it would Ije impossible to disregard 
wouM soon crane, from the Governments of both. Already the sending 
out of only an insignificant number of paupers has led to loud com¬ 
plaints in the United States, and to the sending back of those who had 
arrived. If, on the other hand, the best labourers were selected and 
sent out, there Would be not less loud nor less just remonstrances 
from the counties which would thus be deprived of their most usefrd 
hands, while left to bear the burthen of the distressed and incapable 
among the population. The responsib^ity for the emigrants after 
their arrival would afso be very onerous. When emigrants find their 
way out for themselves they know that they must depend upon their 
own exertions, they make Very great exertions accordingly^ and^sabmit 
to the hardships they must generally at first encounter.; but if the 
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state bad aent tl^m: out, tbej would know that it could not leave 
them to atarve ox to beoome a burthen to the places where they had 
been sent, and their efforts to help themselves would undoubtedly be 
greatly relaxed. The difficulties which woufd thus arise could not 
tail to prove exceedingly seribus. Again, if emigration were carried 
on by . the State, it would not only be impossible'to prevent the 
abuse of giving free passages to persons able to pay for; themc^lyea, 
but it would also be difficult to avoid the rislo of sending away too 
many or too few emigrants. If more were sent than real necessity 
required, it is obvious that the productive power of the nation would 
be injuriously diminished; if too few, the desired relief would ndt be 
obtained. And the very fact that men might expect free passages 
to some place offering to them greater advantages .than they enjoy in 
their own country would tend powerfully to prevent them from 
making the efforts they might to improve their lot at bome^ and 
would thus impeda the advance of the nation in wealth and pro¬ 
sperity. No evidence has been, or I believe can be, addyced that the 
population of Ireland is at all larger than it could well .maintain 
if its industry were properly exerted and directed; surely, therefore, 
it could not be good policy to spend public money in encouraguig the 
Iri& people to try to better* their condition by leaving their native 
land, instead of by endeavouring to develop and improve its resources. 

These were some of the reasons which in 1847 and 1848 induced 
the Government of that day to refuse to comply with the very urgent 
demands that were pressed upon it to undertake the task of sending 
from Ireland, at the public expense, a large number of those who 
had been left destitute by the failure, in two or three successive 
seasons, of the crops of potatoes oh which they had depended for 
subsistence. After full deliberation the Cabinet of Lord John Russell 
came to the conclusion that, while it was most desirable that many of 
the people thus reduced to grievous distress should seek elsewhere 
for a living, they could not safely be enabled to do so^at the public 
expense, and that it would be wise to limit the interference of the 
Government in the matter to the two objects of guarding against the 
great abuses which had occurred‘in the conveyance of emigrants 
across the Atlantic, and of afiQprding to those who went to British 
Colonies all the assistance in finding employment for themselves 
which could be granted to'them without the risk of encouraging 
helplessness. Measures for these purposes were adopted with the 
cordial and very efficient aid of, the Colonial Governments in North 
America. The result of this policy was that in the six years ending 
December 31, 1852, the total number of Irish emigrants is stated by 
the Emigration Commissioners, in their report for 1853, to have been 
1,313,226. These were the six years in whiclf the distress in Ireland 
produced by the potato blight was most severe, and in which it 
might have been feared that it would be most difficult for the desti¬ 
tute population to find the means of seeking new homes without the 
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peeutiiaiy aid of the State; jet without any such aid the aboJe large 
number of emigrants, which it was generally believed at the time was 
quite as large as was desjrable, left Ireland, chiefly for North America, 
llie whole expense incurred, with the'exception of the small cost of 
superintendence, and a sum voted by* Parliament in aid of the 
hospitals established in the North American Colonies for the relief 
of the sick, “ was provided for without any demS'Ud on the British 
Treasury. By far the largest part of the expense was met by remit¬ 
tances made by the first emigrants to assist their friends to follow 
them. So early as 1849 it was believed by the Emigration Com¬ 
missioners that three-fourths of the Irish emigration was paid for in 
this manner, .and in 1853 they state in their Eeport that the amount 
returned to them by the principal mercantile houses connected with 
America, <of the remittances of this kind made through their hands in 
six ygars, was no less than 7,520,000?. There must have been much 
more money remitted for the assistance of emigrants by their relations 
through othea channels, of which the Commissioners had no means of 
obtaining* any account, and, in addition to what was received from 
abroad, large sums were contributed at home in aid of emigration by 
Irish landlords and others. I believe one Irish landlord alone, the 
late Lord Fitzwilliam, spent no less than 50,000?. in enabling those 
of his tenants who were reduced to the greatest distress to emigrate. 

There was a large diminution of the number of Irish emigrants 
after the year 1854, when the unusual distress caused by the destruc¬ 
tion of potatoes by the disease had been to a great degree surmounted, 
but stjill up to the present time there has been a large, though 
fluctuating, emigration from Ireland, and a very large proportion of 
its cost has been defrayed by remittances from settlers to friends 
they have wished to assist to join them. It appeai-s by the papers 
relating to the census that have been laid before Parliament that 
somewhat more than two millions and a half of persons had emigrated 
from Ireland in the thirty years ending in 1881. A paper laid last 
year before the House of Commons by the Board of Trade, also shows 
that remittances to a very large amount continue to be made by 
settlers in North America to their friends .at home, most of these 
sums facing meant to assist emigration*. The‘amount remitted last 
year in this way to the United Kingdom was above a million and a 
^ half, and I believe that double that sum is supposed to be paid annually 
for emigration by money provided from private sources at home or 
abroad. Unfortunately, I am not aware of any accessible information 
as to the proportion of this large expenditure which is incurred on 
account of emigrants from Ireland, but I cannot doubt that both the 
money expended without making any demand on the Treasury for 
Irish emigration, and the number of emigrants so sent out, must be 
so considerable as to make it highly inexpedient to take any steps 
which might be calculated to interfere with the tide of natural and 
healthy emigration which is now going on upon so great a scale. 
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without cost to the State. Even the comparatively small grants in 
aid of emigration hitherto made from the public purse I consider to 
be of very questionable expediency, as they are calculated to check 
voluntary exertions. To go ftirther, and embark in a great scheme 
of State-emigration, would, lam persuaded, be most unwise,and prove 
most mischievous.® • 

There is only ong more of the schemes proposed foi;the improve¬ 
ment of Ireland, to which I think it necessary to advert—it is that 
for the undertaking of great works for the reclamation of waste land 
at the cost and under the dire«?tion of the Government. Though 
this project has had some very enthusiastic advocates, its impractica¬ 
bility seems to have been too generally recognised to leave any 
occasion for my saying much about it. Even if it could be shown, 
which it certainly has not been, that there is any con^derable extent 
of waste land in Ireland which could be made to pay for beii^ re¬ 
claimed, it would etill remain to be proved that the work could be 
undertaken with advantage by the Stale. Experience is very de¬ 
cidedly opposed to the belief that industrial enterprises can be 
successfully carried on by Governments. The failure of the national 
workshops in Paris after the revolution of 1848«affords a conspicuous 
example of the results to be expected from such attempts, and I am 
not aware that a single instance can be quoted of success in trying to 
carry on the work of production with public money, and under the 
direction of Government officers. Industrial enterprises seem never 
to prosper except in the hands of men acting under the stimulus of 
their own interest, and it is irrational to suppose that the wealth of 
a community can be increased by withdrawing money by mxation 
from private individuals who would use it under this stimulus, in 
order that it may be applied with less efficiency by the State. Nor 
ought it to be forgotten that to take money for such a purpose from 
the Imperial Treasirry for the exclusive bene6t of one part of the 
United Kingdom would be unjust to the general taxpayers. 

Similar objections would generally apply to the enoployment of 
public money in other industrial enterprises, but I am not prepared to 
assert that there may not possibly be some great works, such as the 
construction of railways, which,would so facilitate production in Ireland 
that they might fitly be executed at the cost of the State in the 
present condition of that country. It is, I think, owing to a whole¬ 
some jealousy and fear of abuse that it has been left mainly to* 
private enterprise to create j:he magnificent works which in the 

• Since these observations were written I have learnt that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
have a scheme in contemplation for settling 10,000 emigrants from the west of 
Ireland on farms of wild land in the Dominion of Canada. I see no grounds for 
hoping that such a scheme can end*otherwise than in flie complete disappointment 
of all concerned in it. In order to succeed as a settler on wild land a man must 
possess not only industry but skill, with habits of prudence and self-denial. Will 
the intended settlers possess these qualities, and if they should, would they need any 
aid from the State ? 
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l^t iJbuQd^ jeaxs ^ye been aecomplished in England a:9.d. .in 
and among the few of such works wh^ch form an exception 
to the ^xule by having been effected by public money, the greater 
number have only servefl by their result to show the wisdom of 
the rule generally followed. Still it must be admitted that the 
mistakes made by Parliament and the Government have brought 
about a state ,of things in .which it is difficult, if not impossible, 
that public works should be executed in Ireland by private enter¬ 
prise; if therefore it can be shown that there aie any which are 
really wanted, and well calculated, to promote the development of 
its resources, it would not be unreasonable that they should be 
executed at the public cost, or by the help of the public credit* 
though this ought only to be allowed after very strict inquiry into each 
case in which it may be proposed that assistance should be given. 

Perhaps it may be asked what, then, is to be done ? Ireland, it is 
said, cannot be left in its present state ; Parliament must do some- 
tkmg, I would answer that it .would be the merest foUyto allow the 
supposed necessity for doing something to drive Parliament into 
measures from which there is no rational groimd for expecting real and 
permanent benefit, and which would be more likely in the end to 
aggravate the evils they were intended to cure. The case of Ireland may 
be likened to that of a man who has put himself into the hands of quacks 
in the hope of getting rid of some real or fancied ailment, but who after 
long using their various nostrums, finds himSelf much worse than 
when he began. Such a man, if he were wise, would then consult 
some really scientific and honest physician, w^io would very likely say 
to him,** You ceitainly are very much out of health, but I can hold 
out to you no hope that any medicine I can prescribe will make you 
well again; what I advise is that you should leave off the drugs you 
have been taking, and observe a strict regimen, trusting that in time 
nature will restore you. I will give you what I can to help this pro¬ 
cess, but medicine can do little for you; it is to nature, if not 
thwarted by mistaken treatment, with time and patience, that you 
must look for regaining even so much health as you enjoyed before 
you began the unfortunate course of doctoring which has done you so 
much Jiarm.’ So it is with Ireland; Jihat unhappy coxmtry has for 
nearly fifteen years been in the hands of political quacks. Under their 
advice, which has been followed with unfaltering obedience, strenuous 
Attempts have been made to improve its condition by measures which 
are not denied to have been in direct^ contradiction to the principles 
laid down by the greatest political writers, and to the economical laws 
which (as these writers have explained) govern all human society. It 
was contended—and Parliament unfortunately accepted the plea^— 
that the greatness of the evils to be dealt with justified a departure 
from principle, and that economic, laws might be good for the inha¬ 
bitants of Jupiter and Saturn, but could not be allowed to stand in 
the way of measures designed for the relief of a people suffering like 
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the ’Wbeii enoh a defence was offexed for the pyroposale of the 

Govenunent, it cannot have been remembered ihat little can really 
be done to improve the condition of any people except by themselves, 
tbat^the effect of what is don6 for them by a Government is often the 
very opposite of what it is'intended to be, and that measures which 
involve a departure from sound princ^le invariably prove in the end 
to do harm instead of good to those they^are meant to.benefft. 

The economic laws by which human society is governed proceed 
from the same divine wisdom as the physical laws to which men’s bodies 
are subject, and as surely as a man’s disregard of physical laws leads to 
disease or death, every violation of economic laws is followed'’by its 
appropriate punishment in the evils it brings upon the nation that is 
guilty of it. This is what Ireland is now feeling; the evils it is 
suffering under are only the natural results of the unwise measmres 
that have been adopted, and there is no hope that’ these evils can be 
cured except by returning to the policy of obedience to economic 
laws. We cannot expect that the ii^ury done by past mistakes can 
be speedily repaired, or that Irelsfnd, even if now wisely and firmly 
governed, could in less than several years recover the ground she 
has lost since 1868, when a new system* of Irish policy was 
entered upon, in reliande on magnificent but delusive promises 
as to the wonders of good it was to effect. But though no 
rapid change for the better can be looked for, Ireland, like the 
man who has been Ibe victim of quacks, may hope in the end 
to obtain relief from her troubles by discarding quackery. There 
is no reason why she should not in time rise to a prosperity 
she has never yet enjoyed if her people will but cease to seek in 
aid from the Government for an improvement of their condition, 
which can only be worked by themselves, and will learn to rely on 
their own exertions. But this can only be looked for when the 
Government shall on its side relinquish its fruitless and mischievous 
attempts to do what is beyond its power, and confine its efforts 
to maintaining for all its subjects security for their persons and 
property, and to removing whatever obstacles may now stand in 
the way of the free development of industry. This is all that can 
be done with advantage by apy Government in order to promote the 
welfiEure of its subjects. A Government may indeed, and should, pro- * 
vide absolutely necessary lelief for the really destitute (which may 
be done without producing evil consequences by a good and well- 
administered, poor law), but, if it goes further, and attempts to 
enable any part of the population to escape from privation, and 
obtain a larger share of the comforts of life otherwise tlian by their 
own honest exertions, it must injuriously weaken the motives which 
in human society, as constituted by divin% wisdom, impel men to 
effo:rt, and are the mainsprings of industry. A further and a fright¬ 
ful cause of demoralisation is added when men are led by the acts ^pf 
a Government to look for an improvement in their condition, not 
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to what may be done for them, instmd of to what they do for 
thOtOBelves, but to advantages they may gain having unjustly 
giT<^ to them that which Rightfully belongs to others. This is what 
has been done by recent legislation in Ifeland. 

In the preceding pages I have only considered what ought to be 
the character of the economic legislation adopted for Ireland, with¬ 
out touching on the more difficult question as to Jiow the dangers of 
its political condition are to be met? These dangers are most 
formidable. Almost half of the Irish members of the House of 
Commons have declared themselveS to be more or less in favour 
of whsft is called ‘ Home Kule,’ while the result of the election for 
Monaghan indipates that in the next Parliament a still larger pro¬ 
portion of the Irish representatives will be pledged to the same 
opinion. This ^oves that a feeling exists in the Irish nation which 
must ipake its being governed by the British Parliament a matter 
of extreme difficulty. Nor is this the whole or even the most serious 
part of the evih That there should be a large number of members 
in the House of Commons who,* instead of seeking to promote 
good legislation and government for the whole British Empire, 
are persistently endeavouring to thwart and embarrass the action 
of Parliament and of the Government, till they can gain their 
object of obtaining a separate legislature for Ireland, constitutes so 
grave a peril as to call for immediate and serious consideration. 
There are some persons who believe that the only way to meet this 
difficulty is to grant the demands of the ‘ Home Rulers,’ and allow 
a Parliament to sit in Dublin to deal with Irish affairs. The 
number of persons on this side of the Irish Channel who are prepared 
to adopt this expedient seems as yet to be very small, but there are 
alarming signs that the number may not be so small of those who 
would be willing to make some concession at least to the Home Rule 
party in the hope of averting a struggle. I am, therefore, anxious 
to make some remarks in order to show, in the first place, that it is 
absolutely nece^ary for the welfare, and even for the safety, both of 
Great Britain and of Ireland thafthe two islands should remain 
under the authority of one strong Government^ and, secondly, that 
any concessions which could be made taHhe Home Rule party could 
have no other effect than that of increasing their power in pressing 
for a complete surrender to their demands; so that, unless the nation 
is prepared for this surrender, it ought to take its stand at once 
upon maintaining the authority of the Imperial Parliament un¬ 
impaired, and ought resolutely to refuse to give one inch of ground to 
those whose object is the breaking up of the United Kingdom. But 
this subject of the political condition of Ireland as affecting that 
of the whole Empire is*too large to be* entered upon at the end 
of an article; I must therefore reserve what I have to say upon it for 
another number of this Review. 


Gbey. 



THE LIBERAL IDEA AND THE COLONIES. 


Wo lately heard 

A strain to shame us : keep you to yourselves, 
So loyal is too costly 1 Friends, your love 
Is hut a burthen: loose the bond and po. 

Is this the tone of empire?— Tunnysox. • 


According to the most recent calcnlations the population of the 
globe maybe reckoned at 1,400,000,000. Of this number upwards of 
100,000,000 speak the English language, and inherit, and for the 
most part are proud of inheriting, the common traditions of English 
history. 

Within a period not very remote this English-speaking population 
will be the most numerous community enjoying the gift of a common 
tongue upon the face of the earth. It may at first sight seem arrogant 
to talk of a time when French, German, and Italian will be, compara¬ 
tively speaking, provincial and unimportant forms of speech, but it is 
scarcely an exaggeration to predict that such must be the case within 
a period which it is not impossible to forecast. When we enumerate 
the countries in which English is not only the language of the present, 
but seems absolutely certain to be the language of the future, we 
shall be able to realise the grounds upon which so sweeping an asser¬ 
tion is based. 

In area these countries cover no less than 10,841,000' square miles, 
or eighteen times the extent of ’Germany, France, and Italy united; 
they comprise three-fourths of the North American continent; the 
giant island of Australia, itseif as large as Europe deprived of «Russia; 
and New Zealand, the England of the southern hemisphere. All the»i 
are, practically speaking, l^nglish for all time and in their entirety. 
Add to them our African colonies, where in the long run English must 
prevail,® and lastly the innumerable ports and islands, east and west, 
north and south, where our language is the instrument of government, 

* Not indading India. 

• The present white population^of the Cape and Natel is 3-16,000, of whom 157,000 
are English. There is, however, a rapid and increasing immigration, chiefly from the 
United Kingdom. The balance of population is therefore daily altering in favour of 
the English element, a fact which has been too much overlooked of late. 
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qf cQlomerce, of religion, and of intercotirse with the civilised world, 
and the boast, or the prediction, call it what we will, must appear to 
be no idle one. Whether such a result is desirable-—whetiier the 
extension of the English language at £he expense of Grerman, French, 
and Italian, may not be in some ways a matter of regret—it is not 
material to consider. No regrets, however sincere or well-founded, 
can alter the result, which is inevitable and wholly beyond our control. 
That the future of civilisation is in the hands of ^e English-speaking 
race is as sure as any unaccomplished fact can be. What will be the 
relations of the different branches of that race to one another, and what 
will hp our own position with respect to them, is, on the other hand, 
a problem impossible of solution, though not wholly incapable of 
being influenced by our present action. Of the hundred millions 
above referred to, upwards of fifty millions—thanks to the wisdom of 
a few far-sighted, statesmen—are firmly united in the bonds of a 
federal union which has already stood the test of the greatest 
war of modern times. 

The fortutf^s of the remaining .millions, whose goodwill and whose 
co-operation we have not yet thrown away, are of more immediate 
interest to us in this country. It is intended in this paper to enquire 
whether fiy any action on our part we ,can influence for good the 
development of these growing nationalities, and secure for ourselves 
a participation in their great future. It is intended to show that 
such an influence can be exerted and such a participation can be 
obtained. It is intended to suggest some of the methods by which 
these results may be arrived at, and, lastly, it is intended to supply a 
reason v?hy the steps recommended can be most wisely and most 
effectually undertaken by a particular party in the State. 

For the purposes of this argument it is necessary to start with an 
assumption, which, though by no means incapable of proof, would 
require a long and detailed demonstration to establish it by docu¬ 
mentary evidence. The assumption briefly is as follows, that the pre¬ 
vailing and grdwing opinion among advanced Liberals is averse to 
drawing closer biur connection with the colonies, and that Liberalism 
should favour, according to some of its chief exponents, rather than 
disoouragCfc ultimate separation from the mofeer country. Passing 
over for the moment the evidence in support of this assumption, it 
will be well to lay down with equal clearness the contrary proposition 
which it is proposed to establish. It is to this effect: ‘ That separa¬ 
tion from the colonies is not part of the true Liberal idea; that, so 
far from being a part of it, it is in fact diametrically opposed to that 
idea, rightly understood; and, lastly, that the drawing closer of the 
bonds between this country and the colonies ought to 1» a prominent 
part of the Liberal programme. 

Befcwre, however, proceeding to discuss these propositioais, one 
preliminary point must be disposed of. It may be asked, and fairly 
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a&ed,whyany importaace should be attached to the question vdie^her 
the lihei^ or the Conservative party should t^e the lead in pro¬ 
moting a great movement for.the national-good. And indeed if 
success equally assured te either party Vhich assumed the task, 
it would not be easy to furiZiBh a reply. It is not, however, hard to 
suggest valid reasons why no such equality of conditions is likely to 
exist. In the first place, whatever may be the ultimate form of our 
political institutions, the present in no small degree, and the future in 
a still greater degree, are in the hands of advanced Liberalism. There 
may be ups and downs, there may«be temporary reactions, but in the 
main it can hardly be doubted that each succeeding generation* for a 
long time to come, will be imbued more and more with the spirit of 
what is now called Eadicalism—Hadicalism npt necessarily in a 
revolutionary sense, but rather in the sense of the,rempval of all 
artificial inequalities, and the equalising of all pdlitical and social 
institutions throughout the world. This being so, it is only natural 
to wish that a consummation which, appears to be of the greatest 
importance to the world at large, and to this country in .particular, 
should receive the aid, instead of‘the opposition, of the great onward 
forces of civilisation. In the second place there can be no dpubt that 
so essentially national a movement as any general re-arrangement of 
our Colonial relations must be, could not be conducted in the face of 
the opposition of any large body in the country. It must be admitted, 
however melancholy tBe confession, that under the present conditions 
of party warfare the chances of Liberal opposition are sensibly 
increased by the mere /act of Conservative support. And lastly, a 
movement, which, to be successful, must be thoroughly in sy'mpathy 
with democratic institutions, will obviously be best carried out, when 
once properly understood, by the popular party. 

Assuming therefore that, in the interests of all parties, it is de¬ 
sirable that Liberals should take the lead in any scheme which may 
be adopted with the purpose of uniting us more closely with our 
kinsmen beyond the seas, it becomes necessary to inquire what, in 
the first place, is the present attitude of that party with regard to 
Colonial questions ; how far that attitude is commendable in itself or 
in harmony with the true pris^ciples of Liberalism; and, lastly, what 
is the course that those principles, rightly appliecT, should lead us to 
adopt. • . 

As to the present attitude of the party, it is sufficient to assert 
generally, that it is one which \s calculated, if persisted in, to produce 
the absolute and certain dissolution of the Empire as it has hitherto 
existed. Whether such a dissolution would be a result to be deplored, 
need hot for the moment be discussed. Beyond all question it is 
contemplated, if not with satisfaction, at any rate with indifierence, 
by an appreciable number of those who are concerned in forming 
public opinion. 
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however, the charges’to be brought against t^e 
Iftberal party on this head, are for the most part for sins of omi^inn, 
raUter than of commission. There is, as has been hinted^ a small 
jmrty of active propagandists who are. really anxious to hasten the 
day of final separation which under our present arrangements must 
inevitably arise. To the great bulk of the party, and indeed of the 
country, the ^question of our future relations with our colonies has 
scarcely presented itself in any definite shapg whatever. Public 
opinion as a whole is purely indifierent upon the matter. In addition 
to these two classes, there is happily a small number of persons both 
here and in the colonies who perceive the vital nature of the question, 
and are anxious to furnish a solution. It is most satisfactory to note 
that this active and growing section draws its recruits from both of 
the political pities alike. 

The situation thus described will at once appear to those who 
have ‘studied the methods of modern politics to be a most critical 
one. It is in^ossible to ignoje the extent to which bodies created 
for the puipose of giving effect to public opinion have over-stepped 
their proper limits, and have undertaken the task, for which they 
are almost wholly unqualified, of forming the opinion which they are 
supposed merely to represent. The mere fact that a large body of 
indifferent opinion exists upon an important question greatly increases 
the danger to be apprehended from the sudden appearance of some 
programme or manifesto prescribing a certaia course of action as 
the accepted doctrine of Liberalism, which, once stereotyped as the 
‘Liberal cry,’ promotes the individual doctrines of a few zealous 
politicians into the accepted Shibboleth of a whole party. 

To those who believe that there are indications that the men who 
hold in their hands the most effective means of reaching and in¬ 
fluencing the minds of the indifferent mass, are likely to use those 
means for propagating a set of opinions as ill-considered and short¬ 
sighted as their adoption must be disastrous, it becomes an imperative 
duty to state,’ as strongly and persistently as possible, the reasons 
which animate them in wishing to enforce contrary conclusions. To 
do this it is plain that two conditions must be observed. In the 
first p^oef as the end in view is above pll the‘ 9 .ttainment of a given 
result quite indepehdently of the advantage to any party, the greatest 
care mpst be taken to conciliate and persuade wherever possible, and 
%o try and induce the co-operation of even the most extreme. To 
conduct such a campaign at the expense of any party must be to con¬ 
demn it to failure, or at any rate to forfeit half the fruits of success. 

In the second place it is essential to meet opponents upon their 
own ground and with their own weapons. To ask members of the 
liberal party to abandon their traditions and to sacrifice their 
principles, for the sake of any particuhu: measure, would be both im- 
practicaUe and foolish. To convince them that they are in grave 
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da^er of fdnftk&gr their traditions and i3Dtisa|>pl7i^ their prinoiples 
is a legitimate and liraM task. 

Xiet us pause for a moment to consider ^hat} roughly speaking, 
these traditions and principles* really involve. The maintenance of 
peace, the spread of commer^, the removal of artificial barriers, the 
extension of common institutions, and the encouragement of common 
action for worthy endg, are the great objects to which all the minor 
and detailed enterprises of Liberalism are supposed to tend. It will 
not be hard to show that the line of colonial policy which seems 
likely to find acceptance must inevitably militate against the attain¬ 
ment of these objects. ' 

First of all, let us consider how far the question of peace or war is 
likely to be affected by allowing the continuance of our present want 
of organic connection with our colonies. There is nft evil against 
which every exponent of Liberal opinions has more consistently or 
more justly declaimed than that of settling disputes by an appeal to 
the sword. It is not too much to say *that the maintenance of the 
existing state of things renders an'eventual war between* England 
and one or more of her colonies something like an absolute certainty. 
It is perfectly idle to delude ourselves with visioirs of universal'peace, 
and of the good time coming when differences between nations shall 
be settled by purely pacific means. No amount of assertion can 
make any alteration in this matter. As long as different nations exist 
side by side with different interests, and working for different aims, 
war is a possibility. At present we are doing all in our power to 
ensure the creation of a large number of such separate nations, 
actuated by no common aim, having no common institutions, and 
possessing no method of adjusting any differences which may arise, 
save through the rude arbitrament of the sword. 

It is hard to imagine a set of arrangements less calculated to bear 
the strain of a misunderstanding, however slight, than those by which 
the relations of the mother country with the colonies are at present 
supposed to be maintained. Without representation, without a com¬ 
mon interest in administering the affairs of the Empire, without even 
the ordinary civility of official treatfnent which is accorded to foreign 
nations, the colonies are in a position which presents every possible 
inducement to permanent separation as soon as the slightest diver* 
gence arises between them and the home Government. 

It is probable no doubt that, in the present state of public opinion, 
and in the absence of the sanction which a federal union can confer, 
the secession of any colony from the Empire would .be permitted 
without a struggle. This being so, the question naturally arises 
whether war—which between two sections of the same people, whose 
institutions, whose laws, whose aims and ambitihns are the satne, who 
in common* assembly are wont to discuSs their common needs, is 
almost an impossibility—^isnot, between two nations dinded by the 
VoL. XIV.—No. 79. D D 
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oQinefl ieom want of ayn3|)atl)y» firom w^ 
of each other’s aims, from pride, and from prejudice, well^ingh a 
dertiuAtj? . 

■ Separation means'a new nationality; it may mean future tnis^ 


und^^tandings which must end in war.* If England and her colonies 
ever take different sides in<arms, it is certain that, though they nmy 
again becoipe friends and even staunch allies, they can never again 
become one people. ' In so far therefore as it implies an increased 
possibility of war, separation from the colonies cannot be part of t^ue 
Liberalism. 

•‘But every people know their own interests best, and if the 
colonies wish to separate from us, it is presumably because they know 
their own interests best, and it is not for us to gainsay them.’ This 
is one of the commonest and cheapest fallacies which has been tossed 
up on the great sea of clap-trap, and fashioned into an argument for 
application in this one connection only. As to the suggestion that 
this country should interfere by force of arms to prevent the secession 
of any colony, as it is never made by any responsible person, it would 
be well if it were not so often repudiated with so much solemnity. 

BuJ; the doctrina of the divergence of interests merits a word of 
consideration in view of its supposed haimony with Liberal principles. 
If there is one proposition more than another which has been dinned 
into the ears of this generation, it is that in reality the interests of 
all nations properly understood are the same. The argument is at 
the root of every cosmopolitan theory, is the basis of Free Trade, and 
is the groundwork upon which every appeal against the indulgence 
of international prejudices is built up. To suppose that anything 
but advantage can arise from the extension of similar institutions 
and similar laws to different communities the members of which 
speak the same language, and are capable of receiving the same 
impressions, is so thoroughly illiberal an idea that it seems almost 
sufficient to state it to demonstrate its unsoundness. 


To say that the colonists, even if they take a wrong view of their 
own interests, should not be interfered with, is an elementary propo¬ 
sition ; on the other hand, for ar Liberal to encourage a divergence 
whi^h he knows to be artificial, andjm the Iwg run prejudicial, is an 
abandonment ofthe first principles of his faith. In so fer, therefore, 
as the growth of cosmopolitan ideas is k part of Liberalism^ separation 
foom the colonies is not part of the true liberal idea. 


Again, it is contended that colonial institutions aie, and must 
inevitably be, of a democratic character, not in harmony with thb^ 
of this country; mid that to endeavour to assimilate the one With the 
other must be harmful to the colonies, and without advantage to 
omselves. This sure^ seems a stran|fe argument to be found in the 
mouth of the leaders of a party which is essentially demw^tic. 
^ere arc {wobably no popnlarly-governed communities in the wbrM 
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the British colonies. With their vast resources, their unformed 
traditions, and their magnificent future, they seem to present an 
almost p^ect opening for the display o^the liberal statesmanship of 
the future. To argue that this country, because it does not possess, 
should not be allowed to share these fortunate prosffects; to contend 
that we are so weighted in the race that w^ can never hope to come 
in to line with our more advanced brethren,'is in truth a fiiint- 
hearted argument for a sincere Liberal to make use of. 

A little foresight would probably* convince our popular leaders that 
nowhere could they find more powerful aid in furthering the exten¬ 
sion of their principles than by bringing the people of .this country 
into close political contact with men of their awn race who are 
seeking the same goal under more favourable conditions.* In the 
interests, therefore, of the extension of democratic ‘ principles ,and 
popular institutions,, separation from the colonies is not part of the 
true Liberal idea. • 

And, lastly, there remains one (rther consideration, which, while 
strongly favouring our contention^ is certain to be of very great 
weight with a large section of the community. It is not a graiafying 
confession for a member of the Liberal party to have to make, but it 
is undoubtedly the fact, tliat, judged at any rate by the arguments 
they are wont to use, a considerable body of our public men and of 
their followers deliberately place money considerations before all 
others when forming their decisions in matters of public policy. 
Fortunately at times wew are better than our professions. Still it 
cannot be doubted that there are many, professing to be teachers and 
leaders of the people, who, in dealing with national affairs, would 
deliberately give the first place instead of the last to the question, 

* Will it pay ? ’ Nowhere is this tendency more conspicuous than in 
our dealings with colonial questions. To say that a certain course 
will involve a slight temporary charge upon the British Exchequer 
is frequently considered to be a final and unanswerable argument 
against its adoption. 

Becognising, therefore, the extent to which pecuniary considera¬ 
tions undoubtedly prevail, it will be well to show that, even on the 
most rigid calculation of profit and loss, separation 6rom the colonies 
is undesirable. Indeed, the looner it is made perfectly clear that 
such a separation may mean practical ruin to this countiy, the better 
shall we be able to meet the friqnds of disintegration on their own 
ground; 

That this is no exaggeration it is not difficidt to show. That 

* trade follows the flag ’ is a truism which is in everybody’s mouth, 
but of which few appreciate thd real significancS. 

A few figures win show what the phrase implies in connection 
with OUT colonial trade. The following table shows the amount of 
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exports of prodiioe and xoanufiictiured articles during a of 
^v^yeaxs. 


Amount of Home Troducl and ManuftKtunes exported from the United Kingdom, 


Teor 

f 

To UritiBli PossossioHs 

ti 

Porcentage of Total 

To uUier Coniitries 

British 

PoMsegsloiiH 

other 

Countrios 

1870 

51,814,000 

147,772,000 

•26 

•76 

1871 

.'51,260,000 

171,816,000 

•2.3 

•77 

1873 

00,656,000 

« 196,701,000 

•24 

•70 

, 1873 

00,328,000 

188,8.30,000 

•26 

•74 

187i 

72,280,000 

107,278,000 

-.30 

•70 

1876 

71,002,000 

162,373,000 

•82 

•08 

1870 

04,869,000 

159,923,000 

136,779,000 

•32 

■68 

1877 

128,909,000 

•36 

•66 

1878 

00,287,000 

120,611,000 

•34 

•66 

1879 

■ 61,002,000 

130,529,000 

•31 

•on 

• 1880 

76,264,000 

147,840,000 

1 

•33 

•67 


From tlfese figures it will ^appear that, while there has been a 
decrease* in the percentage of our exports to foreign countries of 8 
per cent., there has been a corresponding increase in our trade with 
our o^ colonies and possessions ; and that, whereas the value of the 
former has stood still or diminished, that of the latter has risen from 
61 to 75 millions. Still more instructive is it to note the relative 
proportions of British and foreign commodities imported into various 
countries. The figures are as follows:— 


Proportion of ImporU into various Coutitrics from the United Kingdom and 

British Possessions. 


1 Per 

c'.en(. 

1 

Pfir 

OOllt. 


Per 

cent. 

Queeiidand 

•H7 

South Australia 

•5)3 

India 

•91 

New Zealand 

•90 ! 

West Australia . 

■9.J 

(Janada 

•46 

New South Wales 

•88 

Tasmania . 

■98 

Cape ol'Good Hope 

•5)0 

Victoria . . 

1 -90 

Mauritius . 

•87 

Natal 

•88 

i 


Foreign Countries. 



Italy 

•21 

1 Russia 

•20 

France 

•13 

UnUed States ’ . 

•41 

Spain ‘ . 

•28 




^ __ ' -- ' - ' --- ! - 

• , * Including imports from Canada. 

It would not be right to pass ov%r witliout comment the per¬ 
centages of Canada, on the one hand, and of the United States on the 
other. It is obvious that the m^re fact of physical contact and a 
common language will of themselves suffice to increase the volume of 
trade between two countries. But that these elements alone are not 
sufficient to secure the results which are obtained in other cases is 
plain from a referenda to the figures In the above table, and. receiver 
additional illustration from the case of one of our colonies, tofwhi^ 
it is worth while specially to refer. The island of Mauritius was 
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takua from ibe Mrmoh at the pegitming of the present centaiy. Its 
inhabitants speak French, the Code Napoleon is administered in the 
Courts, and the nearest land is the. French island-of Beunion, and yet, 
with all these apparent prepossessions in favour of intercourse with 
France, the colony in questiod furnishes one of the most remarkable 
examples of the paramount influence oP the Imperial connection in 
directing the current o{ commercial onterpriee. In 1881,>the imports 
into Mauritius from all parts of the world amounted to 2,506,000^. 
Of this total, no less than 1,912,0002., or 76 per cent, of the whole, 
were from the United Kingdom and British possessions; 391,0002. 
only was from France or her dependencies. With regard to %e 
exports, the case is even more striking: out of 3,571,00.02. worth of 
goods exported, 3,110,0002., or 83 per cent., wei» shipped to the 
United Kingdom and British possessions. The value* of the total 
export'to France was 97,0002. 

The enormous commercial advantage which we derive from our 
connection with the colonies has been made apparent. ,Jt is hardly 
too much to say that, were it not fcfl: the colonies, we should be in 
serious danger of actual retrogression in our national receipts, and 
this despite the fact that the colonies, no less than continental 
countries, are hampered by a'severe protective system, and that they 
are treated by this country, with a shortsighted narrowness which we 
shall some day regret, on precisely the same footing as the alien 
nations of the Continent. 

It is not easy to explain away these facts. It is easy to account 
for them. As long as human nature remains what it is, men will 
invariably prefer to transact their business with those whose institu¬ 
tions they understand, whose laws they share, and in whose future 
they are to some extent bound up. At present, in conducting their 
operations with this country, the colonists still feel that, to some 
degree, at any rate, these conditions exist. We are doing our best 
by our indifference, by our want of sympathy, by our pc^itive efforts 
to disintegrate the Empire, to destroy these conditions, ^nd thereby 
ensure the disappearance of the b&neflcial results they were calcu¬ 
lated to produce. ^ , 

From the purely commercial standpoint, therefore, separation 
from the colonies is not part of the true Liberal idea. And before 
leaving entirely the commercial aspect of the question, it is worthy 
of remark that in exact proportion to the endeavours of home govern¬ 
ments to form and work their colonies upon a purely pecuniary basis 
has the result been disastrous to the colony on the one. hand, and to 
the ]^ent State on the other. The colonies of Spain and Portugal 
were founded and conducted upon strictly commercial principles. The 
question of profit and loss was the key-note of tfie policy under which 
tiiey were administered. It is hard to say which has suffered most: 
Spain, from the posseanon of her colonies; or the colonies, from their 
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the *love of inoney* as the prcvtt^^ 
znoUve in colonial majiters. We'have spent men and treaanre to 
extend the Empire and to maintain the integrity of the Empfire. 
The question of value received has no^ been first considered. The 
result has been that English ideas, English influence, and English 
commerce have overrun ihe world, and are safely established beyond 
the reach oi any danTger, save that which may come from the penny¬ 
wise and pound-foolish policy of Englishmen at home. There are 
many, however, who, while admitting all these conclusions, will 
evehtually fell back upon the non poasumus which seems to some 
the wisest and most statesmanlike way of dealing with this question. 
* We are ready to admit,’ say the professors of the despondent school, 
‘ that the alienation of the colonies under present conditions is a 
certainty, and that that alienation, when it takes place, may be 
disastrous to this country. But that by any active steps we can post¬ 
pone or avoid such a result^we do not admit.’ And in support of 
this view we are referred to eve^ particular instance, such as the 
institution of protective duties, in which the colonies have adopted a 
line not in conformity with the view of parties at home, and are 
asked, by way of final and convincing demonstration, if we are pre¬ 
pared to insist by force upon an assimilation of all our institu¬ 
tions, which is supposed to be the necessqry prelude to a closer 
union. 

It is not intended in this paper to dwell at any length upon the 
propositions which have been plentifully 'made by the friends of 
Federation, and of the very existence of which the exponents of the 
desponding policy seem to be rinaware. But, before doing so at all, 
it is necessary to point out that many of those who are under the 
impression that they are following their own principles and allowing 
the evolution of this great question to be accomplished by time, are 
in reality taking an active part in hastening its development by the 
worst means, and in the most unfortunate direction that can well be 
<»>noeived. Living, as we do, in an age in which cosmopolitan talk 
i| the feshion of the day, and when, despite somewhat notable 
exceptions, we are wont to respect .'the susceptibilities of foreign 
nations witk a scrupulous and sometinies almost excessive care, it is 
hard to understand on what principle some of our public men regu¬ 
late thdr speech when referring to their fellow-countrymen in the 
colonies. It requires a somewhat extended and careful study of the 
utterances of public men and public prints to realise the extent to 
which the feelings and prejudices of our colonists are gratuitously 
ofibided. 

While it is not pe^itted to enumWate, much less to strexig^theh, 
our own armam^ts, for fehr of giving umbrage to Continl^^ 
hirers, while disrespectfril or critdcsd tdltisioiis to foiwij^ 
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is too severe no imputation too serious to be made idth regard to 
the actions, the motives, and the. aspirations of our Oolonial fc^ow-’ 
cottutsTmen. Much that is true may be said to the pr^udioe of 
young communities, oontendiilg against difficulties both within and 
without, of which we have no experience, and much fault may justly 
be found with goveminents which have to deal with the ncugh mate¬ 
rial that we ourselves have discarded. But if those who give ex- 
prrasion so freely to these easy strictures were aware how little good, 
and how much harm, is done by their utterance, they would perhaps 
refrain from indulging in them, even at the cost of deprivmg their 
audiences of a smart sneer or a high-flown rebuke. 

No one is convinced, nobody’s opinion is altered, no action is 
taken or refrained from in consequence, and the net,results are a 
temporary glow' of self-satisfaction in the mind of thh speaker, and a 
permanent and dangerous sense of aggravation in the minds of the 
colonists, who find neither sympathy noa knowledge in qiuirters where 
they had most right to expect both. It is by their want of con¬ 
sideration in these respects that many of those who sincerely believe 
that they are allowing the question to work out its own ^tural 
solution, are in reality prejudicing the issue far more certainly and 
far more fatally than those who openly deprecate any drawing closer 
of the bond between England and her colonies. 

That such a course is being pursued at home, any careful student 
of political writing and speaking may satisfy himself; that the fact 
is well recognised and is doing infinite mischief in the colonies, 
everyone who is acquainted with colonial Uteratme, or who has con¬ 
versed with colonists familiar with the public opinion in their own 
countries, must be well aware. 

The illiberality of such a policy is only to be exceeded by its foUy. 
At present the colonies owe much to us, and are beyond all doubt 
less important factors in the world than the mother country. How 
much we already owe to the colonies has been shown. That we must 
eventually owe more to them than* we can possibly confer is as cer¬ 
tain as any unaccomplished fact can be. What is the position which 
they will ultimately take among the nations of the world it i# im¬ 
possible to foresee; but that it will be a still more important one than 
that of the country which gaVe them birth there seems little reason 
to doubt. At present the colonies are, like all young communities, 
particularly soositive to critioi«p, particularly ready to receive and 
appret^te the sympathy of older nations. If every speaker in the 
Liberal ranks would bear in mind and give effect to these max i m s in 
his public utterances, he would do more to promote the true {uinciples 
of his party th)am he is likely tb accomplish by %ny vague genialities 
abbut inte^tiozud amity and the blessings of peace. 

return to the prsetioal method by whidi efifoet oim be 







wis&ies of those who axe anadous to see our colonialie^ir& 
something stronger and more durable than the fortuitous 
arrangements which at present 

In part these methods must be •matenaZ, and must condst of 
organic changes in our political instatutious. To a still greater 
extent they must be ajnritualf and must consist in a change in our 
ways of thinking, speaking, and hoping with regard to the future of 
our race. As to the material changes, it is often contended that, 
however well devised, they can do nothing to prevent the ultimate 
dissolution of the empire, which must be the inevitable result of 
forces which are beyond artificial control. 

By some, this theory has been elevated into the dignity of an 
axiom. As a matter of fact, it is not an axiom at all. That closer 
relations .bet\^een communities can be created by the assimilation of 
their laws, by the concentration of their interests, by the removal of 
the artificial barriers which separate them from ope another, is on the 
other hand perfectly obvious ^o any student of history. 

It is fio this end that those who wish to help the cause of English 
unity by any active measures can inost profitably direct their eflfbrts. 
The strongest guamntee against separation must be the knowledge 
that it will involve a wrench in every'department of administration— 
a loss in commerce, a break in social relations, and an amount of 
departuil^ from the routine of everyday life which would be felt on 
all bands to he intolerable. It is impossible lo do more than to hint 
at the measures which might make the realisation of these conditions 
possible. The more gradually and imperceptibly they are taken, the 
more effectual they are likely to he. The extension of the penny 
postage to the colonies, on the ground of their being the colonies, 
would doubtless involve an initial loss of revenue; in the end it 
would probably he remunerative ; in any case the gain must far out¬ 
weigh the loss, if it brought home to the Englishman abroad that he 
had not ceased to be an Englishman when he crossed the seas. Again, 
as, in political no less than in individual life, no material advan¬ 
tage is likely to be a benefit which does not contain some informing 
principle, so it is plain that an extension of the privileges of em¬ 
pire Jbo the colonists can be of little avail if*.they are not allowed to 
share its responsibilities. Hence it is eminently desirable that our 
Canadian and Australian fellow-countrymen should receive every 
facility and encouragement towards entering and attaining distmction 
in the different branches of the imperial, military, and civil i^rvioe. 

Above all, it is desirable to grant to the colonists a share, not 
oxdy in name but in reality, in the administration of our great 
Indian dependency. 

With regard to the question of ‘similar laws and ocaomesoied 
customs, there is no need to aim at a uniformity greater than that 
which exists in the States of the Ammi<an Uxdon. Local peeur 
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JUI«ritie8 in aumust ixievitablj call for local and 
social reg^ilationB. But when we recollect that, with a few excep¬ 
tions, all the English-speaking colonies actually possess the same 
body of law as ourselves, the possibility of ihaintaining and extending 
its general provisions throughout the English-speaking world becomes 
evident. The advantage of such an extension' not only fmm a 
political and commercial point of view, but from the point of view 
of every Englishman who desires to changg his habitation but to 
retain the knowledge of the laws and institutions of the community 
in which he has been brought up, and under which he has acquired a 
living, cannot be over-estimated. • 

Of the methods by which these and a hundred other useful steps 
towards the consolidation of the empire may be effected, as to the 
means by which ideas may be exchanged, differences removed, and 
responsibilities shared, this is not the place to speak. It is sufficient 
to observe that jmany and carefully considered schemes havfe from 
time to time been drawn up by persons who have deeply studied the 
requirements of the situation. The frequent and easy^"taunt that the 
friends of federation have nothifig but vague generalities to offer in 
support of their views is simply the outcome gi ignorance and want 
of acquaintance with the proposition which so many are prepared to 
refute, and so few are prepared to examine. 

Once for all let it be said that it is not on the excellence of 
schemes such as tho^ referred to; it is not upon the acceptance or 
rejection of administrative measures however useful, that the ulti¬ 
mate issue of this question depends. Whether the future of the 
English race is to present the picture of a score of ‘separate 
nations with different and conflicting interests, and divergences every 
day extending, or whether it is to be the record of the gradual 
and harmonious growth of an empire undivided and without cause 
for division, depends almost wholly upon the spirit in which the 
future is regarded by the leaders of opinion in this coimtry at the 
present time. As long as we are content to heap up* objections and 
to magnify difficulties, nothing Jwill be done, nothing can be done. 
The people of England must make up their minds that they wish to 
share in the great fu£ure which is in store for their race, and must 
let it be known that such is their wish. Nev* was there a more 
mitical period in the history of this question than is the present. 
Assertions do not alter &ct8. The spirit and ambition of the countty 
are not dead. The people of Engla n d will not be, and ought not to 
be, content unless they possess seme great and absorbing ideal out¬ 
side the immediate round of their material existence. If they are 
so content, they are in great danger of the ruin which has always 
overtaken, and will always* overtake, both "men and nations whose 
doctrine of existence has been narrowed down to the creed, * Let Us 
eat uid drink, for to-morrow we die.’ 
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; 1^ childish or arrogant to. assert, as xoany have asserted, 

the feeling which prompted a vast mumber the supporters of 
this policy was the iruit solely of a vainglorious and wicked spirit of 
aggression. It is mudi more consonant with common sense, much 
more respectfc^^ to the large, number of our fellow-countrymen from 
whom we may have differed, to say that this outburst of feeling was 
wrong, in that it was wholly misdirected in its application. Bightly 
to apply such a force would be vastly to increase the moral strength of 
this country. It is hard to conceive a more fitting opportunity for 
rightly directing national pride, the justifiable belief of Englishmen 
in the capacities of t^eir race, than is offered by the acceptance of a 
rational anc^ con|istent policy having for its aim the federation of the 
empire.* 

The measures which are before the country at the present time, 
though interesting and to some extent important, do not really 
touch either,the needs or the aspirations of the bulk of the people. 
The only one of the number which even approaches such a position 
is the project for the extension of the franchise, and it must never 
be forgotten that such an extension is of no value whatever in itseli^ 
but is important only in view of the possibilities of future action 
which it contains. 

The real questions which will soon be attended to because they 
must be attended to, the problems presented by the poverty, the 
hard living, the absence of hope which are the,fruits of over-popula¬ 
tion, can'only be made easier of solution by discussing them side by 
side with the great possibilities of colonial federation; by doing so, 
we shall show to every man and woman whom we have rescued from 
poverty and despair, that the community which has come to their 
assistance is not only worth belonging to, but offers him or her 
individually a chance of prosperity within its own limits. The 
poorer emigrants heed no longer leave our shores with their hearts 
full of resentment or of grief; educated men, whose privilege it is 
to know the value of great traditions, will have a right to feel that 
they'capy those traditions away with^jbhem, and that in serving 
the land of their addption they are not forsaking the land of their 
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* But whatever is done must be done quickly, or rather it must be 
quickly commenced. At present the market is in our favour. We 

* This is not the place to dwell upon the advantages which wonld aocroe to this 
country in her dealings with Ireland from the institution of a federal union, but 
they are too obvious to be altogether overlooked. Ireland, regulating its own afiain, 
and interfering with dte government of the empire only aa one out of many equally 
important divisions, might weU find a ptece in our future political organisatiion. 
Ireland governing itself, and at the same time cla im i n g to direct the aftaixi t^ 
empire, could not but stultify itself and injure Cireat Britain. . i . -c - v 
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The time must ineyitably come when we shall be dependent on our 
colbni^. At present, by bur apathy, by og|if indblenec^ our posi¬ 
tive opposition, and by our fove of saying sharp things, we are daily 
prejudicing the market against us. One day we shall a\rake too late, 
to find that the bargain is not to be 'had on any terms. There are 
ample symptoms that there is in the coifntry a large body of opinion 
which is somewhat weary of the turn whibh party politics have 
taken, and disgusted with the intemperate language and uncharitable 
ardour with which two English"parties think it necessary to discuss 
measures for the common good. There are thousands who* would 
hail with acclamation the opportunity of devoting their energi^ to 
the promotion of a measure which might fairly demand the support 
of every Englishman. • 

As matters stand, there is a real and increasing danger of.differ- 
ences with our colonies, for the settlement of which our existing 
arrangements afford no machinery Whatever, and which cannot even 
be removed by pronouncing the inevitable * Go and be hanged to you * 
ultimatum which finds so much favour among a certain class of 
politicians at home. It is quite a mistake 'to suppose 4hat, once 
separated from our colonies, the mere intimacy of our commercial 
relations, or the theoretical correspondence of our interests, can save 
us from the danger pf war. When Mr. Bright tells us that the pro¬ 
pinquity of two nations, and the fact that they have a large com¬ 
mercial intercourse, is a safeguard against the outbreak of hostilities 
between them, not only is the statement inaccurate, but it is in 
direct contradiction to almost every recorded fact in European history 
during the last five hundred years. Nations go to war for a variety 
of reasons, good and bad, but they do not fight each other because 
they are remote and without a common trade, nor do they refrain 
from fighting because they march on each other and do a good 
business across the frontier. In a word, it is tru^ now as it always 
has been that ‘ cash payment never was, and never could, except for a 
few years, be the union-bond of man to man.’ A common aim must 
coexist with a commqn interest. * 

In conclusion. Why shottld we, and we alone, shun a consumma¬ 
tion which every other nation in the world is striving to attain ? 

Wherever we look in Europe we find governments and nations 
ready to spend blood and treasure for the attainment of that which 
We fortunately already possess—namely, the union of the members 
of a kindred race. 

The raoe-tiieories which are supposed to be at the bottom of this 
almost universal tendency are, it is true, often 1 |pgue enough, and 
apmewhat inad^uati^ to suppbrt the very serious action which it 
japoposed to take upon the stoength of them. 

Becent events have made us particularly fiimiliaT with the 








of the great Slav peoples of Es^tern Europe. The yearn- 
iagp ef the Slav, the Pravo-slav, the Bulgarian, the Pole, the Gcoat^ 
tl^ Buthene towards a common narionality haye been noted, and 
a^ired. It is indeed imfjossible not to be struck by the ingenuity 
and perseverance of those who have devoted themselves to the task 
of unearthing the members of this great family, who according to all 
rule ought to be clamouring for a union, which^ if they talked the 
same language, used thasame alphabet, had a common religion, and 
did not often detest each other with undisguised hatred, they would 
be in a very fair way towards attaining. 

But the more we reflect on this ingenuity and the necessity for 
its application, the less we shall be able to understand the extraor¬ 
dinary apathy with which some persons are able to regard the future 
of a nationality, compared with which the Slav must shortly be 
inconsiderable and unconsidered. If a little of the energy and 
enthusiasm which are devoted to] the task of bringing together the 
units of a nation of which the members scarcely know of each other’s 
existence, w^re devoted to keeping together the members of a greater 
nationality, who speak the same language, who inherit the same 
traditions, who read the same books, and who, if they knew it, have 
the same interests, the developments of the great race-theory would 
certainly begin to have more interest for the people of this country. 

At present we are in great danger of throwing away that which 
every other nation of Europe is striving, with* blood and treasure, 
with suffering and sacrifice, to obtain—namely, the union of a kindred 
and sympathetic race. It has been said that the decision of this 
question dies in the hands of the Liberal party; it has been said 
that the opinion of the leaders of that party is in favour of the policy 
which it has been the object of thisjpaper to condemn. 

It is consolatory, therefore, to remind the public that this opinion 
is not shared by all Liberal statesmen, and is emphatically dis¬ 
avowed by one who is beyond all question the greatest living exponent 
of Liberal doctrines. Speaking since his accession to office and 
as Prime IMinister of this country, Mr. Gladstone used the following 
words;— 

‘ Ther6 is no more idle concept ion amongst alf the vain‘imaginings that fill the 
atmosphere of politics than the conception that nowand then finds vent, that there 
are in this country a party of men who are insensible to the great dignity and the 
grisat duty connected with the maintenance of the Colonial Empire of England. There 
may have been superstitions gather round the idea of that Colonial Empire that 
have dominated in various ways, but there is no man worthy of the name of a 
statesman, no man known to me in the sphere of political life, who is not sensible 
that the busineBs of founding and of cherishing those colonies is one that hae been 
so distinctly entrusted by Providence to the care of the people of this country, that 
we should almost as smn tbiwW of renouncing the very name of Englishmen as of 
renouncing the great dutira which, pressing beyond these, are imposed upon us in 
t^iKcd to the more distant but not less dear portions of this great British Empire.’ 
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Unfortoimtely t]K>Be who have closely atadied the utterances of 
some of OUT poUticians with regard to colonial questions will hardly 
endorse the first part of the Prime Minister's proposition The 
mmntenance of our great Colonial Empire * has dangerous and 
avowed enemies; hut this Very fact must make us more ready to ac¬ 
knowledge, more anxious to propagate, more, determined to give 
effect to the latter j}art of Mr. Gladstone’s noble peroration. It is 
our duty, having odnvinced ourselves, to try and convince others that 
separation from the colonies is not part of the true Liberal idea. 

• 

H. O. Aknold-Fokstbb, 






SALMON-FISHING. 


It is the unknown which constitutes the main charm and delight of 
every adult" human creature’s life from very childhood; which life 
from the beginning to the end is, I maintain, one continued gamble. 
Uncertainty is the salt of existence. I once empUed a large fish¬ 
pond, which, from my youth up, I^had held in supreme veneration 
and angled‘in with awe, lest some of the monsters with which it was 
supposed to abound, especially one ferocious and gigantic pike which 
a six-foot'gamekeeper gTavely asserted to ,be as big as himself, and 
to have consumed endless broods of young ducks, should encounter 
me unawares, and the result was a great haul of small and medium 
sized fish of all kinds, a few obese fat-headed carp, and the con¬ 
spicuous absence of the monster pike. 

I refilled the pond but never fished in it again; I knew what 
was in it^ and also what was not in it. Its mystery, and with it its 
glory, had departed. So it is with shooting—I hate to know how 
many pheasants there are in a wood, how many coveys in a partridge 
beat, how many birds in a covey. So it is, of course, with everything 
else in life. Whatever is reduced to a certainty ceases to charm, and, 
but for the element of risk or chance—uncertainty in short—^not 
only every sport or amusement, but even every operation and transac¬ 
tion of this world, would be tame an/i irksome. If we foreknew the 
result one would seldom do anything, and would eventually be re¬ 
duced to the condition of the bald, toothless, tpeless, timid, seden¬ 
tary, anH incombative ‘ man of the futufe ’ foreshadowed recently by a 
writer in this Beview. How few would «ven marry a wife if the 
recesses of her mind were previously laid as bare as my fish-pond I 
And how few women would accept a husband under similar circum¬ 
stances! So that the elimination of the element of uncertainty 
would perhaps lead to universal celibacy. Still possessing it how¬ 
ever, and far from any approximation to this latter result, let me 
sing the praises of that sport which ranks next to fox-hunting in its 
utter absence of certainty—the prince and king of all the angling 
domain—salmon-fishing. Delightful in itself, this regal sport con- 



ducts its woi^pp^ into Uie grandest imd wildest scenes of nature, 
to one of wMch I will at once ask my reader to accompany me. 

We will imagine that it is the middle of June, and l^at London 
has begun to be as intolerable as it nsuafly becomes at that season, 
mid that he is willing to 3y with me across the sea and to settle down 
for a space in a Norwegian valley, and surrounded by scenery imsur- 
passed in its abrupt wildness by anything to be seen even in^hat 
wildest of wild codntries, survey salmon-fishing from an Anglo-Nor- 
wegian sportsman’s point of view. Having with more or less dis¬ 
comfort safely run the gauntlet of that most uncertain and resUess 
of oceans, the North Sea, we land at the head of the fiemsdal 
Fjord, and after about an hour’s carriole drive are deposited, stunned 
and bewildered by the eccentricities which stupopdous and impossible 
Nature has erected all around us, at the door of a ejean, pine-built, 
white-painted house, in the midst of what looks like the happy 
valley of Easselaa; surrounded by bright green meadows, walled in 
by frowning impracticable precipices 2,000 feet high^at their lowest 
elevation, and over 4,000 at their^higbest, at the top of which, oppo¬ 
site the windows to the south-west, even as exclusive mortals garnish 
their walls with broken bottlas, so Nature appears to have, wished to 
throw difl&culties in the Why of some gigantic trespasser by placing a 
fearful chev&uoc-de-frise of strange, sharp, jagged, uncouth and fan¬ 
tastic peaks, which baffle all description in their dreamy grotesque¬ 
ness. These are called by the natives ‘ Troll tindeme,* i,e. ‘ witch 
peaks ’ or * sorcerers’ seats.’ A stone dropped from the top would 
touch nothing for 1,500 feet, and thence to the bottom would lose 
but little velocity, so near the perpendicular is the rest of the descent. 
Below the steepest portion is a long stony slope having the appear¬ 
ance of a landslip, formed by some of the broken and pulverised 
d^ria of many a colossal crag, whose granite foundations Time, 
having besieged ever since the Flood, has at length succeeded in 
undermining, and which has then toppled over with a report like a 
salvo of 10,000 80-pounders, filling the valley—here two miles wide 
—^with a cloud of fine dust resembling thick smoke, and yet, after 
scattering huge splinters far and wide, has still retained sufficient of 
its original and gigantic selfrjlo roll quietly through the dwasf birch 
and sycamore wood at the bottom, crushing fTat and obliterating 
trees thick as a man’s body in girth, and leaving a gravel walk 
behind it broad as a turnpike road, till it subsides into some seques¬ 
tered hollow, where, surrounded by trees no taller than itself, it will 
reclothe itself with moss and grow grey again for another 4,000 years 
or so. The prevailing opinion among the peasants is that this wall 
being very narrow, and its other side equally precipitous, some day or 
other the whole precipice will fall bodily intb the valley; and in this 
theory they are strengthened by the fact, or tradition, that at a 
certain time during the winter tl^ moon can be seen to shine through 
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Mtliftted half-way up its face, liudisceniible s^e Phen 
lighted iip in this manner. This is a pretty belief, and I am et^iry 
that niy telescope, with which I have-narrowly scanned every cranny, 
does not confirm it. The fact is possible all the same; but the con¬ 
vulsion of nature which they anticipate does not follow as a matter 
of course, and in my opinion the * trolls’ will sit undisturbed on their 
unii)mfi3rtable seats till some general crash occurs, which will con¬ 
volve other valleys than this, and higher peaks than theirs. 
However 

Moutitaii|8 have fallen, 

i leaving a gap in the clonds, 

and I can only hope that I may be non-resident at my Norwegian 
domicile when this little accident happens. Here and there in nooks 
and crannl^es rest large patches of drift-snow which, when loosened 
and released by the summer beat, fall down the sides in grand 
thunderous cascades, bringing with them rocks and ^stones, with occa¬ 
sional fatal results to the cattle end sheep feeding in apparent security 
in the woqds below. Opposite the Troll tinderne on the north¬ 
eastern side of the valley the Eofnsdal Horn rears its untrodden 
head. It falls so sheer and smooth towards the river that it affords 
no resting-place for the snow, consequently no avalanches fall on this 
side; but occasionally, as from the Troll tinderne, a huge rock is 
dislodged by time and weather; and sometimes I have seen one of 
these come down from the very top, and marked its progress by the 
slight puffs of smoke which long before the report reaches the ear are 
plainly to be seen, as in its successive leaps it> comes in contact with 
the mountain side; and the length of time which elapses between the 
first reverberation that makes one look up when the solid mass takes 
its first spring from the summit, and the last grape-shot clatter of its 
fragments at the foot of the Horn, gives me some idea of the terrific 
proportions of this wonderful rock. Sometimes I can hardly help, as 
I look up at its awful sides, giving it personal identity and the 
attributes of life—regarding it with a sort of terror, and with a 
humble desire* somehow to propitiate it, as a merciful giantVho 
respects and pities my minute life,<and disdains to put his foot upon 
me*or grush me with one of his granite .thunderbolts. 

• In my youth I ttied to gain its summit, where tradition says there 
is a lake on which floats a golden bowl*. I failed miserably; but 
have no doubt that with proper appliances, which I had not, some ' 
skilled Alpine climber would succeed. One such, alasl came out 
some two years ago with such appliances, and the strong resolve of 
youth and abounding strength, steadfastly purposed to solve the 
mystery. He only attained the deeper mystery of death ; not in the 
attempt, but drowned deplorably by the upsetting of a boat which 
he had engaged to cross the Fjord (teing unwilling, in his eager haste 
to reach the scene of his proposed adventure, to wait even a day for 
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the regular steamer which would have conveyed him safely) close to 
the shore at the very mouth of the ‘Bauma’ river. It is this river 
Bauma out of which I want my reader to catch a salmon, or see me 
catch one. It flows down the middle of fhe valley, not ns Scotch 
rivers, London, or Dublin, porter-hued, but clear, bright, and trans¬ 
lucent as crystal. • • 

Here, amid such scenes, with this, glorious stream rushiag 
tumultuously in a sor^t of semicircle round me» thus giving me some 
half a dozen salmon pools, each within about 200 yards from the 
house, have I provided myself with a dwelling and an estate—partly 
for sake of the sport, and partly to have another string to my bow- 
some refuge even in Kepublican Norway from the possible legislation 
of constitutional England, where inability to pay the heavy bill for 
* unearned increment,’ which has in my case been running; for some 
900 years, may cause my family estates to be handed over to some¬ 
body else. It is too late to-night—we will fish to-morrow- —we are 
tired. The wooden walls and floors of the house still heave and sway 
with recollections of the Grerman Ocean. We will sleep tlv> sleep of 
Tories and the just. • 

• • • • A • - • 

• • 

‘ Klokken Fem i morgen^ Ole! ’ ‘ Five o’clock to-morrow morning, 
Ole! ’ was my last instruction to my faithful boatman and gafler 
yesterday evening; and, sure enough, as I jump up instinctively a 
quarter of an hour before the appointed time, I see him outside my 
window busying himself with my rod, while my reel gives out short 
periodical sounds, like the call of a corn-crake, as he passes the line 
through each successive ring. One glance at the sky is enough—clear 
blue and cloudless, fresh and cool, but no wind—a slight mist hangs 
half-way up the Troll tindeme; below it all is clear, though heavily 
laden with moisture, and in dark contrast with the bright sun above, 
which is already, and has been for some hours, playing among the 
topmost peaks, and gladdening the stony-hearted rocks themselves. 

Brief—oh, brief is the process of adornment and ablution in the 
india-rubber bath, for my soul is .very eager for the fray; and the 
day will evidently be a hot one, rendering it impossible to fish after 
nine o’clock, when the sftn will,be on the river. A hot cup of qpflee 
—made as Norwegians can make it and we can’C—^and a scrap of 
biscuit occupies about one minute of time in consumption, and the 
next I am striding away towards-‘Aamehoe,’ my upper and best pool, 
brushing away the heavy dew from the gj*ass and dwarf juniper 
bushes, and drinking in life and'health from every inspiration of the 
fresh morning air. My little boat tosses like a nutshell among the 
high waves of the turbulent stream as it is swept across to the other 
side of the river, where a romantic glade condiRjts me to the wooden 
bridge, two planks wide, which crosses a divergent stream and leads 
me to the now almost dreaded pool. A keen salmon-flsher will 
VoL. XIV.—No. 79. E E 
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tmderstand me and forgive me if 1 fail to do justice to tbe impreEh 
Siousy the hopes, and the fears of tibe hour. The field of battle is 
before me, white and tumultuous at. the head, smooth and black in 
the middle, full of surging bubbles, like the ebullitions of millions of 
soda-water bottles from the bottom, clear, swift, and transparent at 
the tail. < 

In spite lOf the roar of the foss in my ears, I am under the im¬ 
pression of perfect stillness and silence in the* objects round me, so 
wild, solitary, and secluded is the spot; no habitation or trace of 
man, save my boatman’s presence,.desecrates the scene. My eyes are 
fijced with a sort of fascination on the water, whose swift but calmly 
flowing surface remains unruffled, unbroken as yet by the dorsal fin 
of any scaly giant,^ and gives no evidence of the life it contains. It 
is the Uuknojvn I and as Ole unmoors the boat I confess that a feeling 
of trepidation seizes me—a feeling diflflcult to define—of anticipated 
pleasure mingled with respect for the power and strength of the un¬ 
seen and unknown antagonist with whom I am about to grapple, and 
making me entertain no boastful confidence in the result of the 
struggle which will forthwith commence between us. But all is 
prepared. Ole, smiling and expectant, holds the boat, which dances 
a little in the swell, steady for me to enter; and, with his cheerful 
but invariable platitude: ‘Nu skal ve bar store fisken’ (‘Now we 
will have a big fish ’), takes his place and rows me up under the very 
breakers of the foss. A few short prelimindiy throws give me the 
requisite length of line to reach the smooth black water, full of sub¬ 
merged eddies, beyond the influence of the/orce of the torrent, and I 
begin'; once—twice—thrice does the fly perform its allotted circuit 
and return to me unmolested; but the fourth time, just as I am in 
the act of withdrawing it from the water for another cast, the bowels 
of the deep are agitated, and, preceded by a wave impelled and dis¬ 
placed by his own bulk, flounders heavily and half out of the water a 
mighty salmon. Broad was he, and long to boot, if I may trust an 
•eye not unaccustomed to such apparitions; his white and silvery side 
betokening his recent arrival from the German Ocean, the slightly 
roseate hues of his back and shoulders giving unfailing evidence, if 
correborative evidence were wanting,^^er one glimpse of that spade¬ 
like tail, of a ‘salmo salar’ of no common weight and dimensions. 
My heart—I confess it leaped up to ‘ my very mouth—but he has 
missed the fly, and an anxious palpitating five minutes which I 
always reluctantly allow must elapse before I try hingi again. They 
are gone, and in trembling hope—with exactly the same Iraigth of 
line, and the boat exactly in the same place, Ole having fixed the 
spot to an inch by some mysterious landmarks on the shore—I com¬ 
mence my second trirfh Flounce I There he is I not so demonstra¬ 
tive this time—a boil in the water and a slight plash, as the back fin 
cuts the surface, that’s all; but sometiiing tells me this is the true 
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attack. A Bliglit, but sharp turn of the wrist certifies the fact, and 
brings—^oh, moment of delight!—my line taut and my rod bent to 
a delicious curve. • .. 

Haibet / he has it I Now, OHe 1 steadily and slowly to the shore ! 
He is quite quiet as yet, and has scarcely discovered the singular 
nature and properties of the insect he h*as appropriated, but swims 
qiuetly round and roupd in short circles, wdndering no dOubt, but so 
far unalarmed. I am’ only too thankful for th5 momentary respite, 
and treat him with the most respectful gentleness, but a growing 
though scarcely perceptible increase* of the strain on my rod bends it 
gradually lower and lower until the reel begins to give out its first 
slow music. My fingers are on the line to give it the slight re¬ 
sistance of friction, but the speed increases too rapidly for me to bear 
them there long, and I withdraw them just in time to saVe their 
being cut to the bone in the tremendous rush which follows. 
Whizz-z-z ! up the ^ool he goes! the line scattering the spray from 
the surface in a small fountain, like Mie cut-water of a Thames 
steamer. And now a thousand fearg assail me—should there be one 
defective strand in my casting-line, one doubtful or rotten portion of 
my head-line, should anything kinh or foul, sliould the hook itself 
(as sometimes happens) be a bad one—farewell, oh, giant of the 
deep, for ever! A bsii omen I all is well as yet, that rush is over. 
He has a terrible length of my line out, but he is in a safe part of the 
pool and rather disposed to come back to me, which gives me the 
opportunity, which I seize eagerly, of reeling up my line. The good- 
tempered, reasonable monster I But steady 1 there is a limit to his 
concessions. No further will he obey the rod’s gentle dictation. Two 
rebellious opiniative kicks nearly jerk my arms out of the shoulder 
joints, and then down he goes to the bottom. Deep in the middle of 
the pool he lies, obdurate, immovable as a stone. There must he 
not remain! That savage strength must not be husbanded. I re¬ 
enter the boat, and am gently rowed towards him, reeling up as I 
advance. He approves not this, as I expected. He is ‘away again 
into the very midst of the white water, till I think he means to 
ascend the fosa itself—hqsitates irresolute there a moment, then back 
again down the middlef of the*.6tream like a telegraphic message. 
‘ Row ashore. Ole! Row for life 1 for now means he mischief I ’ Once 
in the swift water at the tail of the pool he will try not only my reel, 
but my own wind and condition to boot; for down he must go now, 
weighed he but a poor five pounds ; once out of this pool and there 
is nothing to stop him for 300 yards. We near the shore, and I spring 
into the shallow water and prance and bound after him with ex¬ 
travagant action, blinding myself with the spray^which I dash around 
me. Ah I well I know and much I fear this rapid I The deep 
water being on the other side of the river, the fish invariably descend 
there, and from the wide space intervening, too deep for man to 
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wade in, too shallow for fish to swim in, and too rough for boat to 
live in, the perturbed fisherman must always find an awful length (rf 
line between him and bis fisb, which, however, he can in no way 
diminish till he arrives considerably lower down, where the river 
is narrower. Many a gallant fish has by combination of strength and 
wile escaped me here. Many a time has my heart stood still to find 
that my line and reel have suddenly done the same—what means it? 
In the strength of that mighty torrent can mortal fish rest ? Surely, 
but he must have found a shelter somewhere ? Some rock behind 
which to lie protected from the current I I must try and move 
him*^! Try and move the world! A rock is indeed there and the 
line is round it, glued to it immovably by weight of water. It is 
drowned. But he, the fish! seaward may he now swim half a league 
away, or at the bottom of the next pool may be rubbing some 

favourite fly against the stones. Nay—^but seel the line runs out 

still, with jerks and lifelike signs. Hurrah 1 we have not lost 
him yet. Oh, dreamer, ever hoping to the last, no more life 
there than in a galvanised corpse, whose spasmodic actions the line 
is imitating I It is bellying deep in the stream, quivering and 
jerking, slacking and pulling as the current dictates, creating 
movements which, through the glamotir of a heated imagination, 
seem as the struggles of a mighty fish. That fish, that fly, and 
perhaps that casting-line shall that fisherman never see again. 

Such doom and such a result may the "gods now avert I My 

plungings and prancings have brought me to the foot of my wooden 
bridge—made very high on purpose to avoid the perils above 
described (and for the same purpose I keep well behind or up-stream 
of my fish)—which I hurry over with long strides, and many an 
anxious glance at ray 90 or 100 yards of line waving and tossing 
through the angry breakers encompassed by a hundred dangers. 
With rod high held and panting lungs I spring from the bridge, and 
blunder as I^best may along the stony and uneven bank for another 
hundred yards with unabated speed. I am saved ! Safe floats the 
line in the deep but still rapid* and stormy water beyond the ex- 
tremest breaker, and here, fortunately for me, my antagonist 
slackens his speed, having felt the \nfluence*of a back-water which 
guides him rather back to me, and I advance in a more rational 
manner, and in short sobs regain the breath of life; but one aching 
arm must still sustain the rod on high while the other reels up as for 
very existence. Forward, brave 01§ I and have the next boat ready 
in case the self-willed monster continues his reckless course, which he 
most surely will; for, lo! in one fiery whizz out goes all the line 
which that tired right hand had so laboriously reclaimed from the 
deep, and down, profldly sailing mid-stream, my temporary tyrant 
recommences his hitherto all triumphant progress. I follow as I 
best may, but now having gained the refuge of the boat, a few 
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strokes of Ote’s vigorous boatrcompelliog oars recover me the line 
I had lost, and land me on the opposite bank, where, with open 
water before me for some distance I begiij for the first time to 
realise the possibility of victory. However— 

Mucli Latli been done, but m(»rc remains to do, 

/ 

but of a less active,,more ponderous, painstaking, paCTence-trying 
description. The long deep stream of Langh'ole is before me in 
which he will hang—does hang, will sulk—does sulk, and has to be 
roused by stones cast in above, bflow, and around him. As yet, I 
have never seen him since his first rise, but Ole, who has climbetf the 
bank above me, and from thence can see far into tho clear bright 
water, informs me that he gets an occasional glimpse of him, and 
that he is ‘ meget meget store,’ or very very big. My he^t—worn 
and weary as it is with the alternations of hope and fear—re-flutters 
at this intelligence, for I know that Ole is usually a fish-decrier or 
weight-diminisher. All down the len^h of Langhole, «S50 yards by 
the tale, does he sullenly bore, novj and then taking alarmibg excur¬ 
sions far away to the opposite shore, oftener burying himself deep in 
the deepest water close at my feet; but at length* he resolves on more 
active operations, and, stimulated by the rapid stream at the tail of 
Langhole, takes advantage thereof and goes down bodily to the next 
pool, Tofte. I have no objection to this, even if I had a voice in the 
matter; I have a flat smooth meadow to race over, the stream has no 
hidden rocky dangers, so, like swift Camilla, I scour the plain till the 
deeper and quieter recesses of Tofte ajfford an asylum for the fi§h and 
breathing time to myself. Here, I hope, but hope in vain, to decide 
the combat; occasionally I contrive to gain the advantage of a short 
line, but the instant he perceives the water shoaling away he bores 
indignant, and spurns the shallow. The engagement has now lasted 
more than an hour, and my shoulders are beginning to ache, and yet 
no symptoms of submission on the part of my adversary { on the con¬ 
trary, he suddenly reassumes the offensive, and with a rush which im¬ 
parts such rotatory motion to my'reel as to render the handle not 
only intangible but actually invisible, he forsakes the delights of 
Tofte, and continues 'his codrse down the river. I must Hake 
to the boat again (I have one on every pool) and follow, like 
a harpooner towed by a whale. The river widens below Tofte, 
and a short swift shallow leads to the next pool, Langholmen, or 
Xiong Island. 1 have a momentary doubt whether to land on the 
island or on the opposite side where there is a deeper but swifter 
pool, towards which the fish is evidently making. I decide at once, 
but decide wrong—^which is better, however, than not decidii^ at 
all—and I land on Langholmen, into whose calm flowing water I 
had fondly hoped that incipient fiitigue would have enticed my fish, 
and find him fax over in the opposite pool with mi irreconcilable 
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length of line doubtfully connecting ub. It is an awful moment I 
If he goes up stream now, 1 am lost—^that is to say, my hsh is—^which 
in my present frame qf mind is the same thing; no line or hook 
would ever stand the strain of that weight of water. But, no, mighty 
as he is, he is mortal, and hut a fish after all, and even his giant 
strength is failing him, and inch by inch and foot by foot he drops 
down the sLieam, and as he does so the reel gradually gains on him, 
till at the tail of Langholmen I have the delight of getting, for 
the first time since he rose^ a fair sight of his broad and shining bulk, 
as he lies drifting sulkily and indolently down the clear shallows. 
I eiult with the savage joy which the gladiator may have felt when 
he perceived for the first time the growing weakness of his antago¬ 
nist, and I set no bounds to my estimate of his size. Fifty pounds 
at least"! I proclaim loudly to Ole, is the very minimum of the 
we^ht I give him. Ole smiles and shakes his head detractingly. 
The phlegmatic, unsympathetic, realistic wretch ! On I go, however, 
wading knee-deep over the glancing shingle. The lowest pool, and 
my last hope before impassable rapids, Lssmeset, is before me, and 
after wading waist-deep across the confluent stream at the end of the 
island,. I gain the commanding bank and compel my now amenable 
monster into the deep still water, out of the influence of the current. 
And now, feebler and feebler grow his rushes, shorter and shorter 
grows the line, till mysterious whirlpools agitate the calm surface, 
and at last, with a heavy, weary plunge, upheaves the spent giant, 
and passive, helpless, huge, ‘ lies floating many a rood.’ 

Still even now his vis inertioe is formidable, and much caution 
and skill have to be exercised in towing that vanquished hull into 
port, lest with one awkward heavy roll, or one feeble flop of that 
broad spreading tail, he may tear away hook or hold, and so rob me 
at last of my hardly earned victory. No such heart-breaking disaster 
awaits me. Ole, creeping and crouching like a deer-stalker, extends 
the fatal gaff, buries it deep in the broad side, and drags him, for he 
is, in very .sooth, too heavy to lift, unwilling and gasping to the 
shore, where, crushing flat the long grass, he flops and flounders till a 
paerciful thwack on the head from the miniature policeman’s stafiT, 
which I always carry for this purpttee, rentiers him alike oblivious 
and insensible to past suffering or present indignity. And now 1 
may calmly survey his vast proportions and speculate on the possi¬ 
bility of his proving too much for my weighing machine, which only 
gives information up to fifty pounds. To a r^sonable-sized fish I 
can always assign an approximate weight, but this one takes me out 
of the bounds of my calculation, and being as sanguine as Ole is the 
reverse, I anxiously watch the deflection of the index as Ole, by ex¬ 
ercising his utmost strength, raises hiiu by a hook through his under jaw 
from the ground, with a wild scat of hope still possessing me {iboUsh 
though I inwardly feel it to be) that the machine won’t weigh hixar 
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Forty-five anyfiow he mvM be I Yes, he is! no, he ain’t! Alas! 
after a feW osoilktions it settles finally at forty-three pounds, with 
which decision I must rest content, and I ajn. content. 1 give way 
to senseless manifestations of Extravagant joy, and even Ole relaxes. 
Early as it is, it is not too early for a Norwegian to drink spirits, and 
1 serve him oat a stiff dram of whisky* on the spot, which he tosses 
down raw without winking, while I dilute mine from the river, fcx 
this ceremony, on such occasions, must neverneglected. ‘Now, 
Ole, shoulder the prey as you best can, and home to breakfast; ’ for 
now, behold from behind the giantf shoulder of the Horn bursts forth 
the mighty sun himself! illuminating the very depths of the fiver, 
sacking up the moisture from the glittering grass, and drying the 
tears of the blue bells and the dog violets, and calling into life the 
myriads whose threescore years and ten are to be compsessed into the 
next twelve hours. Yet how they rejoice ! Their* songs of p^;aise 
and enjoyment positively din in my ears as I walk home, rejoicing 
too after my Anglo- Saxon manner at having killed something, fight¬ 
ing the battle over again in extravagantly bad Norse to Ole, who 
patiently toils on under the double burden of the big fish and my 
illiterate garrulity. In short I am thoroughly»happy—self-isatisfied 
and at peace with all mankind. I have succeeded, and success usually 
brings happiness; everything looks bright around me, and I thankfully 
compare my lot with that of certain pallid, flaccid beings, whom my 
mind’s eye presents to me stewing in London, and gasping in mid¬ 
summer torment in the House of Commons. A breakfast of Homeric 
proportions (my friend amd I once ate a seven-pound grilse and left 
nothing even for a dog) follows this morning performance. Will 
my reader be content to rest after it, smoke a pipe, bask in the sun 
(he won’t stand that long, for the Norway sun is like the kitchen 
fire of the gods), and possibly, after Norwegian custom, take a mid¬ 
day nap ? 

• • • • • ••• 

Five o’clock p.m. —we have eaten the best portion of a Norwegian 
sheep, not much bigger than a good hare, for our dinner, and the 
lower water awaits us. ^ere the vklley is wider, the pools larger and 
less violent. It is hefe that 1 have always wished to hook the real 
monster of the river—the sixty or seventy pounder of tradition—as I 
can follow him to the sea if he don’t yield sooner, which from the ^ 
upper water I can’t, because impossible rapids divide my upper and 
lower water; and if I had not killed this morning’s fish where I did 
I should have lost him, as it was the last pool above the rapids. We 
take ship again in Nedre Fiva, a splendid pool, about a mile from 
my house, subject only to the objection which old Sir Hyde Parker, 
one of the early inventors of* Norway fishing, used to bring against 
Ibe whole country;—•* Too much water and too few fish 1 ’ I have 
great fisith in myself to-day, and feel that great things are still in 
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store for me. I recommence operations, and with some success, for I 
land a twelve and a sixteen pounder in a very short space of time; 
after which, towards th^ tail of this great pool, I hook something 
very heavy and strong, which runs out* my line in one rush almost to 
the last turn of the reel before Ole can get way on the boat to follow 
him, and then springs out of the water a full yard high; this feat 
being performed some 120 yards oflf me, and the fish looking even at 
that distance enormoiis. I have no doubt that I have at last got fast 
to my ideal monster—the sieventy pounder of my dreams. Even the 
apathetic Ole grunts loudly his ‘ CJ^ott bewarr! ’ of astonishment. I 
will spare the reader all the details of the struggle which ensues, and 
take him at. once to the final scene, some two miles down below 
where I hooked him, and which has taken me about three hours to 
reach—a* stilt back-water, into which I have with extraordinary luck 
contrived to guide him, dead-beat. No question now about his size. 
We see him plainly close to us, a very porpoise. • I can see that Ole 
is demoralised and unnerved dit the sight of him. He had twice told 
me, during our long fight with him, that the forty-three pounder of this 
morning was * like a small piece of this one ’—the largest salmon he 
had ever seen in hirf' fifty years’ experience; and to my horror I see 
him, after utterly neglecting one or two splendid chances, making 
hurried and feeble pokes at him with the gaff— with the only effect 
of frightening him by splashing the water about his nose. In a fever of 
agony I bring him once again within easy reach of the gaff, and regard 
him as my own. He is mine now I he must be 1 ‘ Now’s your time, 

Ole—fjan’t miss him !—now—now! ’ He does though ! and in one 
instant a deadly sickness comes over me as the rod springs straight 
again, and the fly dangles useless in the air. The hold has broken! 
Still tbe fish is so beat that be lies there yet, on his side. He knows 
not he is free! ‘ Quick, gaff him as he lies. Quick! do you hear ? 

You can have him still! ’ Oh, for a Scotch gillie! Alas for the 
Norwegian immovable nature ! Ole looks up at me with lack-lustre 
eyes, turns an enormous quid in his cheek, and does nothing. 1 cast 
down the useless rod, and dashing at him wrest the gaff from his 
hand, but it is too late. The huge fins begip to move gently, like a 
steafiier’s first mqtion of her paddles^ and hb disappears slowly into 
the deep! Yes—he is gone ! For a moment I glare at Ole with a 
bitter hatred. I should like to slay him where he stands, but have no 
weapon handy, and alsc doubt how far Norwegian law would justify 
the proceeding, great as is the provocation. But the fit pases, imd 
a sorrow too deep for words gains possession of me, and I throw away 
the gaff and sit down, gazing in blank despair at the water. Is it 
possible? Is it not a hideous nightmare? But two minute ago 
blessed beyond the lol of angling man—on the topmost pinnacle of 
angling fame I The {uactical possessor of the largest salmon ever 
taken with a rod I now, deeper than ever plummet soimded, in 
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the depths of dejection I Tears might relieve me; but my sorrow is 
too great, and I am doubtful how Ole might take it. 1 look at him 
again. The same utterly blank &ce, save a jgrojection of unusual size 
in his cheek, which makes me*conjecture that an additional quid has 
been secretly thrust in to supplement the one already in possession. 
He has said not a word since the catastrophe, but abundant expecto¬ 
ration testifies to the:, deep and tumultuous workings of -his soul. I 
bear in mind that I am a man and a Christian, and I mutely offer 
him my flask. But, no; with a delicacy which does him honour, and 
touches me to the heart, he declines it; and with a deep sigh and in 
scarcely audible accents repeating ‘ The largest salmon I* ever 
saw in my life I ’ picks up my rod and prepares to depart. Why 
am I not a Stoic, and treat this incident with contempt? Yes; 
but why am I human ? Do what I will, the vision, is still before 
my eyes. ‘ I hear the “ never, never ! ” ’ can ‘the chance recur 
again. Shut my •eyes, stop my ears as 1 will, it is the same. If I 
had only known his actual weight! • Had he but consented to be 
weighed and returned into the st/eam! How gladly would I now 
make that bargain with him I But the opportunity of even that 
compromise is past. It’s intolerable. I don’t believe the Stoics ever 
existed; if they did they‘must have suffered more than even I 
do in bottling up their miseries. They did feel; they must have 
felt—why pretend they didn’t ? Zeno was a humbug I Anyhow, 
none of the sect ever lost a salmon like that! ‘ What! a small 

sorrow? only a fish!’ ‘Ah, try it yourself!’ An old lady, incon¬ 
solable for the loss of»her dog, was once referred for example of 
resignation to a mother who had lost her child, and she'replied, 
‘ Oh, yes I but chiUhren are not dogs 1 ’ and I in some sort understand 
her. So, in silent gloom, I follow Ole homewards. 

Not darkness, nor twilight, but the solemn yellow hues of northern 
midnight gather over the scene; black and forbidding frown the preci¬ 
pices on either side, save where on the top of the awful Horn—inacces¬ 
sible as happiness—far, far beyond the reach of mortal footstep, still 
glows, like sacred fire, the sleepless sun! Hoarser murmurs seem to 
arise from the depths of the foss—*like the groans of imprisoned demons 
—^to which a slight b^ incre^ing wind stealing up the valley fjsom’the 
sea adds its melancholy note. My mind, already deeply depressed, 
yields helplessly to the in&uence of the hour and sinks to zero at 
once; and despondency—the hated spirit—descends from her‘foggy 
cloud,’ and is my inseparable gompanion all the way home. 
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CLERGYMEN AS HEAD-MASTERS, 

M 

Some recent elections to head-masterships have brought prominently 
before those interested in education the question of clerical teaching, 
and its necessity oi;, advantage in schools. At Westminster and at 
Dulwich, tx> both of which laymen have been recently appointed, the 
successful candidates had before their election intimated their inten- 

4l 

tion of taking Orders ; at Clifton, Mr. Wilson wrs ordained almost 
immediately after his appointment; at Rossall, on a vacancy some 
years since, a long correspondence took place between one of the 
Governors and a gentleman, who was assured that he would be 
appointed if, being iK deacon’s orders, he woidd consent to become 
a priest. He declined, and another person possessing the requisite 
qualification was chosen. In the majority of schools, since the 
Public Schools Act of 1862, Orders are not required, but neither are 
they a hindrance. It is by no means averted that the expressed 
intention of the candidates was the only reason of the Governors’ 
choice, in each case a good one on other grounds ; but no one can 
fail to believe that it liad its effect, and that their embryonic eccle- 
siasticism was welcome to those who appointed them. So neither 
was the head-mastership in prospect the only cause, probably, which 
urged the candidates to the step they promised ; the inward call on 
which the oflSce for ordination lays so great stress was no doubt 
heard; but with many supernatural warnings natural events are found 
to harmonise, and outward facts are often the judicious tests of inward 
feelings. 

iSo many schools have sprung into deserved notice in recent years, 
and become in the truest sense public, .that it is not easy to keep up 
the old distinction of public and private; biit of the more important 
schools in England, very few, and two ot them—University-College 
School and St. Paul’s—day schools in London, have head-masters who 
are not, or who have not signified theii; intention of becoming, clergy¬ 
men. At the first, of course, any but a layman would be plainly 
incongruous; to attempt to bring ecclesiastic or dogmatically religious 
influences to bear on the preponderance of boys coming from ex¬ 
tremely Liberal, or Unitarian, or Jewish households, with a sprinkling 
of Hindoos and Japanese, would be more than a joke. The second 
is, no doubt, an odd exception in an institution where with all its 
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intended expansion the number of scholars is stUl as at its founda¬ 
tion, ‘ one hundred and fifty and three,’ selected as being that of the 
miraculous draught of fishes. Jt is probably the outside number to 
be kept within the meshes of the dogmatic net, and even then, as in 
the case of its prototype, there will probably be a breakage at some 
point. The smaller schools which, with or without a foundation, 
would once have been called private, .and the really proprietary 
schools, are, with very few exceptions indeed, in the hands of clergy¬ 
men, a few of them incumbents of parishes, the majority having no 
clerical functions beyond such a» may seem to be involved in their 
scholastic office. • 

These facts would seem to show that, whatever be the theoretical 
opinion expressed by the school reformers, the parents of schoolboys, 
and those chosen as members of governing bodies—^payent^ themselves 
for the most part, and representing the ordinary view—prefer clerical 
teachers for their .sons, or at least suppose there must be many good 
reasons why no change should be made in a system which has the 
weight of tradition on its side. Y^t, on the other hand,, there never 
was a time when so many assistant masters remained laymen as now. 
A glance at the lists of Eton, Harrow, Winchester, &c., will show a 
knot of elder men at the fop with the distinctive clerical title, while 
few such are found among the more recent comers ; and in one school 
the actual clerical work in the chapel has been found to bear some¬ 
what heavily on the masters able to share it. Now an assistant 
master, well known to the circle of those interested in his house, is 
not so before the world as is the head-master, though the parents 
are quite aware that to the boys’ tutor or house-master fheir son 
really looks as tlie only authority with whom he comes in contact. 
They never lose the impression, based on no reality whatever, except 
as regards the small percentage of boys that attain to the sixth form, 
that Dr. Hornby, or Dr. Butler, or Dr. Bidding, is the real guardian 
of their son’s religion and morals. They are the slaves of a fancy, 
which, if it be examined, they know and admit to be a mere fancy. 
But they would probably go on to say, that though in this or that 
case exceptions may be made, and though they are not dissatisfied 
with their boy’s lay fjitor, tb^y still desire that clergymen shnulH l)e 
the usual teachers of our schools. 

It is manifest that some disadvantages must result from such a 
state of opinion, however grave may be the reasons for so widespreaSl 
a feeling. The selection of hfad-meisters is seriously restricted if the 
prizes in the profession are to be gained only by candidates selected 
from a decided minority of teachers. The temptation to take Orders 
lightly, or even against conscience, to mistake the vox populi for 
the vox Dei, will be constahtly on the incr^se ; schokrs who prefer 
to remain laymen will less and less seek the scholastic profession. 
Again, the habit of making bishops out of successful schoolmasters, 
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rather than out of the parochial clergy, is by no means at an 
end. There is much to be said for it, since so large a portion of a 
bishop’s work consists in routine and organisation ; but if, again, the 
rank from which bishops are drawn is selected from a restricted 
number of masters, there is no security that a given bishop was the 
best possible head-master at the time, but only that he had the quali¬ 
fication which gave him a' non-scholastic, though very real, advantage 
over his fellows. It »may not, therefore, be without interest to 
examine the true state of the case, and the weight of the arguments 
for clerical teaching. 

The origin of the tradition in favour of it is of course obvious. Eton, 
Winchester, Westminster, though the last dates from after the Eefor- 
mation, are religioup foundations dating from a time when the whole 
education of the country was necessarily in the hands of ecclesiastics. 
The great spread of grammar-schools under Edward the Sixth’s wise ad¬ 
visers was far too near the change of faith to make any alteration in 
outward rule possible; the clergy were still the learned body; the 
whole organisation of religion and learning was intended to be the 
same as of old, except that doctrine was simplified and monachism, to¬ 
gether with the celibacy of the clergy, were abolished. None but those 
trained in the old ways and with the old habits ingrained in them 
would have had scholarship enough to undertake tuition. The 
fisishion set by the old public schools and King Edward’s Grammar 
Schools affected education through the landj and as the larger 
foundations and many of the smaller were connected with colleges at 
the universities where clerical fellowships were the prizes, from which 
colleges* again assistant masters were drawn, the tradition was pre¬ 
served almost unchanged until very recent days. And as learning 
had once been restricted to the * religious,’ so all the school-work was 
woven into a frame of devotion, which was the more important of the 
two. If a modern parent were to put clearly before him the object for 
which he sends his son to school, he would declare that it consisted 
in the teaching of definite secular knowledge to his son. Beligion is 
no doubt to have its due place, but he supposes this to be restricted on 
the whole to short morning prayers^ to a sermon on Sundays, a Bibli- 
caf lesson from his tutor or form mastor oncd'fv week, and a word of 
moral warning tempered with more or less religious phrases if the lad 
seemed to stand in need of it. Even devout persons have been known 
lo grumble at the loss of working hours to their sons when two saint’s 
days gave two holidays and two half-holidays extra in ten days, or to 
find fault when at Eton the Provost was slow in ‘ excusing chapel ’ in 
order that boys might attend a cricket-match. But even down to 
Dr. Keate’s day at Eton and probably elsewhere prayers in school to 
sanctify the lessons werb a regpiilar part of the religious exercises over 
and above those in chapel. The ceremony was g^radually whittled 
away till it subsisted only in the middle of Sunday, when tiie boys 
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showed up a Latin exercise in school, prefaced by prayers to ivlucb 
not the smallest attention was paid. When the buzz of conversation 
and of childish frivolities, recognised up to a certain point, became quite 
intolerable, Dr. Keate was wont to strike His desk vehemently and 
shout, ‘ If you are not quiet, boys. I’ll begin it all over again.’ 

Now, however, religion has ceased tQ be thus perfunctory. Though 
it is often made an objection to the system.of daily prav^rs in chapel 
that it is merely mechanical, very much is to said for the quiet and 
rest of the half-hour falling into the incessant unrest of school-boy life. 
And the severance of the mere sqliool-teaching from religious offices 
has given them both a reality which they had not before.. No 
one who has experienced the charm wrought by the grandeur of 
Eton College chapel, or on Sunday evening felt the' thrill and the 
passionate fervour of the head-master’s preaching at Harrow, can 
undervalue the effect of school-services, or advise that these should be 
other than compulsory on the young, who are more affected by a tague 
spiritual emotion than by the dogmatjc teaching they may chance to 
receive. And it is necessary that in the great majority of our schools 
the forms used should be those of*the Church of England.' That is at 
least nominally the Church of the majority ,who avail themselves 
of the larger schools, it is .the most elastic, it has the most stately 
worship which would be accepted by the parents of boys for them, 
though it so ‘ speak with the stammering lips of ambiguous formu¬ 
laries ’ as to render it-possible for men of various views to join in its 
worship. There can be no doubt that if a general boarding school be de¬ 
sirable, there must be common worship, and that in these days it must be 
that of the Church of England. This necessitates one or more chaplains, 
or masters acting as such; but all that is here needed is a good voice 
and a reverent manner; the head-master will rarely be the chaplain. 

The special offices of a clerical master are preaching and pre¬ 
paration for Confirmation. Now unquestionably there have been 
and there are head-masters who have made a vast impression on 
their schools from the pulpit. Arnold’s great reforms were largely 
carried out from this vantage ground ; no one can unddrvalue the ex¬ 
cellence of Dr. Moberly’s plain, simple, and direct discourses; if ser¬ 
mons made boys religjjkis, Hiyrow at the present moment should be a 
nursery of godliness such as the world has rarely seen. And we do 
not wonder that men like to impress their personality on boys in a 
way which admits of no reply,-and where direct allusions may be conJ^ 
cealed behind an air of indirectness. But it is open to doubt whether 
sermons about school-trials and’temptations are after all what school¬ 
boys want or what affects them most. It is a mistake, as a rule, to 
preach to any class about their class. If the sermons at the Temple 
were on the religious aspect of Law, or on,the temptations which 
beset its practice, they would have far less effect than a Simple expo¬ 
sition of Scripture. Boys as well as lawyers know their own dangers j 
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tbey contrast for themselves the purity of a perfect life’and 

ow% Imperfect realisation of it better than anyone else can do it for 
them; and though the instances we heve named may seem to point 
the other way, it is given to few to be preachers like Dr. Arnold or ^ 
Dr. Butler. No one would of course uphold the old system of Eton, 
where elderly gentlemen long withdrawn from active life among boys, 
to become the incumbents., of sleepy country parishes, blew up the 
faint embers of their village sermons for the boys, dr with a dim sense of 
what they conceived their responsibilities, revived their recollections of 
what school had been when they were young, and tried to slay what 
Carlyle calls ‘ more or less extinct Satans.’ It was in those days that 
a Fellow who had become somewhat deaf, but always heard precisely 
what he chose to hep and at the most unexpected times, but who had 
himself lopg given over preaching, said, ‘When Green preaches I 
never hear but oneword, and that is “ God ”; when Coleridge preaches 
I also only hear one word, and that is “ Devil.” ’ T^he characteristics 
of the two sets of sermons could scarcely have been better given. 
When the latter gentleman gave «p preaching the Gospel according 
to Boanerges he introduced a far nibre excellent way, that of asking 
really able preachers from outside to fill his place; then were heard 
sermons to which boys gave willing attention. J3ut if masters are to 
preach, where is the reason why laymen should not do so ? Not the 
extremest dogmatist' has ever made preaching a sacrament, or sup¬ 
posed that the grace of Orders conferred the gift of eloquence ; that 
the clergy should be the only preachers is again a relic of the time 
when they were the only learned men able to^expound the Scripture, 
or perhdps, even to read it. 

The rite of Confirmation no doubt supposes that the candidate 
should be examined and presented to the bishop by a clergyman. But 
in practice this has long since broken down in schools. The lay tutor 
prepares his boys with as much care as the ecclesiastic, and as well. 
And this is said not as undervaluing the rite, but rather as setting a 
much higher v^ue on it than most persons would allow to it. What¬ 
ever dogmatic views have been abandoned, it is not easy to overrate 
the importance to a lad that at a given time in his life, at the passage 
from cjiildhood into early manhood, he should ^rlook his conduct in 
the light of the example presented to him^ and, facing his responsi¬ 
bilities as a young man who has to put awky childish things, should be 
knoouraged by a solemn dedication of self to live the higher life. 
There can be no doubt also that the wise tutor who steps down from his 
pedestal and makes himself one with his boys, showing that he knows 
their trials, and can discuss school failings and difficulties as a religions 
man of the world and not as a schoolmaster, gains at that time an in- 
flnenoe which he never again loses. If, indeed, it be maintained that 
sacramental confession is a needful part of preparation, a clergyman is 
the necessary person to imdertake this dnty, and a lingering feeling of 
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vtliid km^ lay masters at one impoi^nt public 

school to ^nd boys for {reparation to a chaplain ; but that is not the 
general view, and bishops, even the most sacerdotal in opinion, accept 
^.the candidates of lay tutors. If the mattei were formally brought 
before them they might no doubt say that the candidates are teohni< 
ctdly presented by the head-master, who has satisfied himself of their 
fitness, but the real state of the case is perfectly well known to all, 
that even in this most solemn matter laymen, and clerics are on an 
exact equality. 

Laymen, then, are trusted to teach theology in schools, and to pre¬ 
pare boys for Confirmation, by clerical head-masters, who thus delegate 
to them the most important part of their teaching, and this with 
very scant regard to the question whether they do ot do’ not hold 
what are called orthodox opinions. If clerical head-masterships 
were a guarantee that those who held office under them were orthodox 
members of the Churcli of England, we might regret the narrowing 
effect of the choice while admitting i,ts consistency, but as a matter 
of fact it is not so. While a cry is,still easily raised against persons 
who differ in any marked degree from their fellows in matters of 
religion it would be unfair to specify schools or names; but at more 
than one of our great schoels are men among the ablest and best 
tutors, among the most popular and the most respected, who are cer¬ 
tainly not conformed to the pattern of Church of England orthodoxy. 
If the head-master be of a large and liberal mind he expects just that 
conformity to the tone of the place wdiich a man of honour and of 
serious spirit naturally gives. The assistant in all his official lectures 
steps in no degree beyond the text-books; he does not think it need¬ 
ful to air his own opinions before boys who would not understand him, 
and who have not l«en specially entrusted to his own care. He knows 
well that the questionings of this modern time come quickly enough, 
and that the best way to meet them is to know the grounds of the old 
teaching before facing the new. Among the lads specially given by 
parents to his charge, he will when occasion serves oi' need arise be 
somewhat more explicit, yet always careful not to clash "in too marked 
a degree with the traditions of the school. His church-going will be 
guided in part by his ^fficial duties, in part by his own sense of what 
is fitting. And out of the ofl^ial duties he will exercise the right of 
an English la 3 unan to attends church as much or as little as he pleases. 
His chief trusts him, and respects his freedom of action. If, on the^ 
other hand, the head-master be a person who inspires scant respect, 
himself keeps lax and spasmodic discipline, and is whimsically afraid 
of public opinion, he will endeavour to compel church-attendance over 
and above what is demanded by official duties, and attempt by out¬ 
ward observances to hide a nonconformity which he is aware exists, in 
spite of which he has bimaftlf appointed some of his best masters, and 
be only anxious that what he winks at should not be too evident. 
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' What^as to^be &ced is, in fact, this: the teaching of oiir 
has'heooiDe hij, their tone has become lay, the monastic fmmewcwic 
has disapp^red, and all this with the tacit consent of parents wlio 
yet cling to the snper^ition, for it js no more, of clerical head> 
ihasters. For it has already been pointed out that, except a few acts 
equally well performed by a, chaplain, the master, as such, has Ino 
clerical duties. The * cur§ of souls ’ is given over to a layman, and 
those who take a very high view of the clerical office are often the. 
very men who, being schoolmasters, will not take Orders, because, as 
schoolmasters, they have no Clerica\,functions. A schoolmaster, stands 
in loco 'parentis^ and the theory which maintains that. he must be 
in Orders would, if logically pressed, mean that the clergy were the 
best fathers, and those who have most authority over their own sons, 
a contention hardly borne out by facts. On all questions of morals, 
and even of the higher spiritual life, we fully believe that a layman 
has a far greater influence on the ordinary English boy than a cleric; 
there is no suspicion that his v,iew is the merely professional one of a 
man who, after all, is only a parson from his skin outward, and not in 
the inward life of one occupied every day and all day in distinctly 
clerical fimctions. l^eligion gains if it be a thing closely connected 
with, but whc^e outward manifestations are aloof from, the outward 
manifestations of school. There can scarcely be imagined a more 
solemn sight, even for one who is not in agreement with all the words 
of the service, than the assembling of masters and boys in a building 
apart from the school life, where all the associations are other than those 
of school, where masters and boys are on one level as worshippers. 
The spell is in peril of breaking when the master is the spiritual, as he 
has been the school, authority, and moral faults are pointed out in 
the tone which has denounced a false concord or a careless rendering 
of Homer. When floggings are as frequent as they still imhappily 
are at some schools, a master preaching to his boys ought to think, as 
he regards the upturned faces of his congregation, of the punishment 
he has had to administer to some of them, and of the sensible remark 
of the negro who objected to the combination of the two deterrent 
methods. 

* Itjs fully ajimitted that in this, a^ in all;^atters of education, 
the public at large‘is the ultimate jud*ge. This paper is written to 
disperse, if it may be, some false conceptions in the matter, to show 
Yhat education has ceased to be administered by the clergy, and that 
to place a clergyman as a mere figure-head is misleading and illusory.^ 

C. Keqan Faitl. 
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no country in the world, probably, is the condition of the peasantry 
a matter of such supreme concern to the Government as in Indiau 
The femines, which have afflicted extensive tracts with a frequency of 
recurrence almost amounting to a natural law, and the disastrous con¬ 
sequences which have followed in their wake, unhinging more or less 
the resources of the empire and throwing out of gear the entire 
administrative machinery, prove to the outside world bow piaterially 
the foundations of national prosperity in this country rest upon the 
well-being of the agricultural classes. For spme years past, the 
relations of the landlords and tenants in Bengal, the principal pro¬ 
vince of the empire, have been the subject of special study by the 
Government, and have at length become so strained as to give rise to 
serious administrative difficulties. 0 wing to the unworkable character 
pf some of the principal provisions of the existing law, and the un¬ 
satisfactory effects of thfi rule of prescription which it lays down for 
the acquisition of occupancy rights by the cultivating class, d dead¬ 
lock has taken place, as admitted even by the zemindars themselves, 
which it requires the earnest endeavour of the legislature to remove. 
The difficulty inherent in the nature of the case is increased also by the 
confusion in the legal conceptions of many lawyers and judicial officers, 
which, as a recent writer remarks, are so affected by ideas derived flrom 
the English law relating to real property, that ‘ when the’zemindar and 
the ryot resort to the courts of justice for the ascertainment, definition, 
and enforcement of their respective rights to the soil, they generally 
come away more puz^d than ever, and dissatisfied with the yaghe 
and arbitrary determinations of the courts.’ The* tension of feeling 
whi^h exists between the zenSiindars and the ryots throughout Benghl * 
has found expression on several occasions in serious agrarian distttr-* 
bainces. It was in view of these signs and shadows of coming eye^ksj, 
'^at' the late Lieutenant-Governor strongly urged upon the GoveqtnT- , 
ment of India ‘ the advisability of settling the rent question dej^tely^ . 
while the country was tranquil,, while seasons were favourable and tite - 
^ople'well off, and reason could make its voioe eraily heard ; ixistead 
M allowing things to drift on until another famj^e) er a stebnd out- 
Ispeak of the Pubna riots, should compel the OdViEda^Plcsit 
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up il^ flttl^eiot' with 
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^eni'^ency.’ 

The Bengal Tenancy Bill recently introduced in the Councilor 
the Governor-General is the fruit of a long and protracted inquiry, 
not only as to the necessity of a change, but also as to the basis upon 
which it^flhfluld proceed. . Bvery attempt to deal with vested interns 
by legislation—^more go, perhaps, in this than hny other country— 
evokes a storm of indignation among the classes whom it is likely to 
affect; and such has been the fate jsf the new Kent Bill. It is urged 
that tthe Government proposals are of a revolutionary character, and 
aim at a general confiscation of the rights of the zemindars; that they 
involve a breach of faith with the landlords; that they override sdl 
the doctri^nes of p^itical economy. Ancient copper-plates are dug 
upj hnd the pages of Ferishta are ransacked, to establish the position 
that'the zemindars of Bengal, with their valuable rights and privileges, 
are not the creatures of British Kegulations, but that they have existed 
from anci{snt ‘times as absolute tproprietors of the lands which they 
possess, free to do what they liked with their own and their tenants* 
property. As claiming to be absolute proprietors, any restriction on 
their mode of dealing with their lands* is regarded by them as an 
OTcroachment on their original rights; and every measure to give 
security to the tenants is denounced as a redistribution of property. 
There is a great deal of exaggeration, however, Ifi this view of the main 
features of the Bill, for even a cursory examination of the antecedent 
history of proprietary and tenant-right in Bengal, and of the princi¬ 
ples of the proposed enactment, would satisfy unbiassed minds that 
the criticism is in the main unwarranted and groundless, I propose, 
therefore, to offer in the following pages a review of the circumstances 
which have led to the introduction of the measure, and to show its 
bearing on the economical aspect of that great question which has 
been happily termed the ‘ life-problem of Bengal.* 

When the Mahomedans established themselves in India, they 
introduced in the administration of their newly acquired territories 
the rules and institutions which were in force in the countries whence 
they, originally came, with such modi^ationspM were rendered desirU'*- 
ble by the alterdd circumstances of their presence on an alien soil* 
According to the regulations of Hassan Maimendi, which were framed 
* on the lines of the Saracenic jurists, the sovereign was, in the eye of 
the law, the lord paramount of the entire land in the country; bi|t 
his rights and powers were limited and circumscribed by the rights 
of his subjects. In dealing with the land, he was bound by law to 
deal equitably with the interests of the cultivators. He could not 
exact, at least in theery, more than a.definite share of tax upon the> * 
soil actually in cultivation, and was bound to make allowances hi > 
times of drought and scarcity. The person cultivating tho^^^l^^ 
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^ wu seganled as the real proprietor,’ 

fixed ta^ periodical! j acoordiog to the grosg produce 

'M-^e land, being paid by hiin. At the same time, as pointed 
out by Major Baring, Hhe idea of individt&l property in land, in 
the /Sense in which we apply the term in England, had not been 
attained. An intermediate step had been reached. Community of 
property no longer existed, but perfect freedom of contract,.iofre8peot 
to the land, was wholl^ foreign to the ideas of the people.’ Such was 
the general condition of the land system under the Moguls. 

It will thus be seen that prior to tile Cornwallis Begulations, 
there is not to be found in the constitution of the country* the 
smallest trace of a class of persons answering to the modern ze¬ 
mindars, and possessing the rights and .privileges now claimed 
for them; entitled by immemorial custom to overijde .the just 
rights of the cultivator; empowered to increase the burden of the 
ryot at their own fyee will; and acknowledging no check on tbeir 
avidity save their own sense of justice. .Such a body of men certainly 
did not exist under the Moguls, *n spite of copper-plates and 
Ferishta. There can be little doubt that even those zemindars who 
possessed a permanent heritable interest in the lands in their posses¬ 
sion and control were liable to furnish to the Mogul Government, in 
the best period of its domination, a faithful account of their steward¬ 
ship ; that they were liable to be set aside with the reservation of a 
small allowance, on failure of the regular remission of the Govern¬ 
ment revenue; and that when this extreme course was not deemed 
advisable, Sazawulsy or managers, were appointed to administer their 
properties. In no case did they possess the power of evictiiig the 
ryots, even such as were of a migratory character, so long as these 
paid their rents regularly. 

The whirlwinds of conquest, which so often passed over the face- 
of the country, left untouched the rights and privileges of the ryots. 
Through all the long centuries of Mussulman domination up to- 
the present date, there has existed ‘the living tradition,’ to use 
the words applied to the unfortunate peasantry of another country,. 

‘ of a possessuiy right attached to the status of a cultivator of the 
soil,’ « 

There is yet extant a Firman of the Emperor Aurungzebe, the 
value of which, as a contemporaneous record of the social and economic 
condition of the country, has not been suflBciently appreciated. Jt is * 
an edict addressed by Aurungzebe to one of his principal officers in 
regard to the revenue administration of the Empire. 

*■ These were called the Muzdra, and would be analogouyto the Korfa ryots of 
the present day. , 

/| * In Arabia called the Rah-ul-Ars ; in Persia, the Dehkani in India, ZemindiU '— 
hot the Zemindar in its Bengal sense, but as understood in Northern India, in fact,' 
thei village proprietor. 
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^t#o most notibeable thix)|^ in this remarkable dpc^Q^ent 
ai<^| first, the extreme solicitude of tbe sovereign that the rate should 
bie so adjusted as not to^ press unduly upon the ^ots, and under nd” 
mrcumstance to exceed half of the* produce ; and, secondly, the 
absence of any reference to a privileged’class, whose interests might 
be supposed to militate agaiifet those of the ryots. Another feature, 
also, dese'ftes close attefttton—^viz. the recognition by the State of 
the power possessed by the cultivators to transfer their lands by sale or 
mortgage. The principle of transfer, therefore, which the Government 
proposes to recognise in the present Bill, is not by any means new, 
havihg been in force from ancient times, and having received emphatic 
recognition under a monarch who never paid much regard to the old 
traditions of the country. 

Aurungzehe died in the year 1707. On the 12th of August, 1765, 
a memorable day in the annals of this country, the Emperor Shah 
Alum II. conferred the ofl&ce of Detvani upqn the East India 
Company. By virtue of ttfis office it became the duty of the 
Companyto organise, upon a soifnd basis, the revenue administration 
of this province. At first the atlempts were confined to improve¬ 
ments in the rtiorald of the officers charged with the collection of the 
land tax. But the instructions issued*to the supervisors in 1769, 
when the President and the Board took the first steps in connection 
with the Dewani, throw considerable light upon the disastrous conse¬ 
quences to the people, and especially to the agricultural classes, which 
had followed on the death of Aurungzehe. 

Th^e steady decline of the Imperial authority in the outlying 
provinces, and the general slackening of the reins of administration, 
had thrown into utter confusion the frame-woik of the governing 
hierarchy. The collectors of revenue, the stewards and bailiffs— 
zemvndars, amilSf chowdrys, and canoongom —assumed to themselves 
powers and privileges which they had never possessed before. 

In 1772,.the first formal step was taken by the Company in their 
character of J)ewan, and a public regulation passed for the settlement 
and collection of revenue in the Subahdari of Bengal, Behar, and 
Qrissa. The land revenue was farmed for five years; the farmers 
werd directed to make tbe usual advances to'iS^ ryots for c\iltivation; 
they were prohibited from receiving larger rents than the stipulated 
amounts, or from levying cesses; and the supervisors were instructed 
to prepare rent-rolls of each mahal, or farm, according to the order 
in which it stood in the pergunnah,.which rent-rolls would be freely 
accessible to the public. 

In 1786, Lord Cornwallis arrived in India, charged with the duty 
of organising, upon a solid and permanent basis, the revenue-system 
of a province which by one of the strangest freaks of fortune had 
been entrusted to a l^d of traders. A member of the Britii^ 
aristocracy, permeated by English notions of feudalism, he naturally 
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ftll quertions from the statulpaiiit of an Engli^ landlord; 
;liid tlie m^ure^^^w introduced, and which he jo saocees- 

fiillj, in spite of the opposition of some o/ his ablest ooadjatcrs, 
carried into execution, prove's his tenacity -of purpose and con¬ 
sistent thoroughness. It cannot be denied that the legialatioa 
by which be gave fixity • and permhnency to the Crovemment 
demand upon the :^mindars has developed the'resourdSTof the 
province, and enriched at least one portion of Her Majesty’s subjects 
—the land-owning class. Had Lord Cornwallis also guaranteed the 
ryots against the exactions of their landlords, the diflSculties which 
at the present moment agitate the public mind would probably 
never have arisen. His chief object was to fix in permanence the 
revenue payable to the State by the farmers, malguiaars, and 
zemindars, and to relieve Government from the burden of ^periodical 
surveys and assessments. At the same time, he never actually over¬ 
looked the claims of the ryots to the protection of the State against 
unjust and illegal demands on the paft of the zemindgrs. In 1787, 
the collectors were directed to pay^eSpecial and unremitting attention 
to the ascertainment of the rules and rates of the ryote’ assessments, 
and to endeavour to fix upon some mode by which these might be 
regulated on general, fair, and definite principles. But the task was 
one requiring years for its completion. The consequence was, that 
when the permanent settlement was efiected, the collectors had not 
advanced far towards the accomplishment of the duty imposed on 
them. Hence, thp rights of the ryots were left for the most part 
unrecorded, and, with •some few exceptions, the ryots themselves 
remained unprotected against encroachments. 

Prior to the period of British administration in Bengal, no persons 
holding ryotti lands, that is to say, none of the immediate cultivators 
of the soil, could, by the universal custom of the country, be dispossessed 
of their lands so long as they duly paid their rent. The zemindars 
did not possess the power of enhancing the rents of thq ryots so long 
as the Government did not increase its demands. .If the State 
demand underwent a variation, the zemindars were authorised to 
distribute it, according to custom, bver the zemindari. Unauthori^d 
levy of cesses subject^l* the z^indar to serious penalties, and the 
ryot vras always entitled to ^redress at the hands of the officers of 
Government in such contingencies. The zemindar was entitled to a ^ 
fixed amount of the Govemmwt revenue, which fluctuated as the 
revenue increased or decreased. * Let us see if the legislation of Lord 
Cornwallis made any alteration in the status of the tenants. In his 
memorable minute of the 3rd of February, 1790, the Governor- 
General, in justification of his policy of a permanent settlement 
with the zemindars, observed* that the right of the Government to 
fix at its own discretion the amount of the rents upon the lands 
had never been disputed ; but he added that the zemindars, neither 








eti^ oottld possess a right 
b^is^y upon the lyots, and that, if new abwabs had been itapioi^ 
the English occupation of thd couhtiy, Ooveriunenthad an u£h 
* doubted right to abolish such as were oppressive. He further said ^t 
to p^mit the zemindar to dispossess one cultivator for the sole pur¬ 
pose oC^iving the land to another, would be vesting him with a 
power to commit a wanton act of oppressiout from which he could 
derive no benefit; ti^at the zemindar, however, might sell riie land, 
and the cultivators must pay tlie rent to the purchaser. 

It is a matter of history thal the proposals of Lord Comwidlis 
were almost in their entirety approved of and sanctioned by the 
Court of Directors. But while according their sanction to the 
measures initiated*by the Governor-General, they do not seem to have 
been quite e&sy^n their minds with regard to the future results of 
the*step they were taking; and hence we find that, in terms as em¬ 
phatic as can be imagined, they reserve the right to interfere from 
■ time to timer to make such regulations as may be necessary for the 
protection of the ryots and subordinate landholders. 

Such was the character of the system introduced by Lord Corn¬ 
wallis.* In order to give rest to the province, to protect both the 
zemindars and the agricultural classes from the harassment of a 
periodical settlement, to induce the zemindars to improve the estates 
thus settled with them, and to secure the public revenue, the State, 
in accordance with a long existing and customary law of the 
country, limited its demand upon the landlords. . It did not attempt 
to alter the status of the ryots, or materially to modify the pre-exist¬ 
ing relations of the landlords and the inferior holders, or to vest in the 
zemindars powers which the sovereign himself hardly ever claimed to 
exercise. In theory at least, the ‘ ryot remained as before, a cultivator; 
entitled to hold by perpetual renewals, at the customary established 
rates; such rates being the rates established in the pergunnah for 
lands of the*same description and quality.’® Their rates could not 
legally be enhanced beyond the customary rates, nor could they be 
ejected as long as they duly paid their rents. Though the zemin- 
however, were prohibited from enhancing the rates of rent, they 
were not debarred absolutely from riasing thbir income. In almost 
every case, extensive tracts of waste lands, tracts which were in some 
districts once populous and flourishing, but which the inroads of 
marauders and the convulsions of a dying empire had denuded of 
their population, were made over to the zemindars with the other 
lands of their estates. Their reclamation afforded ample room to 
the zemindars to add to their income. But in accordance with'the 
anment custom of thq, country, ryots s^tHng and creating vBli^eB bii 
these lands were entiUed, in the first instance, to special pritrflieg^ as 
breakers up of virgin soil, and afterwards to all the rights of zeaideht 
• Mr. Justice O’Einealj’s SGnnte ; comp. sec. 6, Beg. IV. of 1794. ' 
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of &<^ title gz^ lim of the 

tve no reason to complain^ for their incomes from land 
of the last quarter of a oentiy^j, in spite of all drav- 
haclm* ha^} in almost every Ohsei doubled or trebled, or incmased by 
«vea higher multiples. 

Such was the contract ox. compact ufion the strength of which it Is 
DOW urged that Govepment is precluded frctm legisiaiing hDfavour of 
tiie ryots, and which furnishes the basis for title argument that the 
proposed measure * is contrary both to the spirit and to the express 
terms of the Permanent Settlement; in ^ci, that it involves a breach 
of the contract made in 1793 between Lord Cornwallis, on behhlf of 
the British Government, and the zemindars.’ 

The Begulations of 1793, while causing by their silence serious 
injury to the interests of the ryots, proved a very qualified blessing 
to the then existing generation of zemindars. The* rigid appUcption 
of the Law of Sale, which brought an estate to the hammer on the 
least default in payment of the Government revenue,,required from 
them a degree of punctuality ^ tftterly opposed to their habits. 
Accustomed to the easy rule of the Moguls, which, though harsh in 
some directions and punishing refractoriness •summarily, regarded 
with pafriarchal complaisance ordinary deviations from punctuality, 
they were either unprepared or unwilling to carry into effect the 
intentions of Government. The zemindars complained that the 
farmers refused to pay their rents; the Government complained that 
the zemindars allowed their estates to fall into arrears, with the 
fraudulent object of having them sold, and then purchasing them 
anew in the names of others, free from incumbrances. Naturally 
every plea for indulgence was at first refused. The consequence was 
that within the space of a few years the large majority of the 
zemindars of 1793 were absolutely sold out and their places taken 
by new men. Even of these, few are now in existence. Want of 
thrift in some cases, the strict exaction of the Govenpnent demand 
in others, have displaced many of those who came jnto existence 
immediately after the Cornwallis Begulations. It is for the more 
recent generations of purchasers that the cry is raised, that as they 
have invested their ci^ital in*j;he purchase of lands on the good faith 
of Government, they ought not to be deprived of any power or 
privilege, legitimate or illegitimate, or be prevented from exacting^ 
from the ryots anything that-their position may enable them to 
extort, or custom may seem to warrant their demanding. People, 
however, who are aware of the nature of revenue-sale proceedii:^ 
may well doubt the seriousness of this argument. It is a notorious 
fimt that at revenue-sales properties seldom fetched their proper 
value. Cases are known of ’estates worth several hundred ihousands 
befrig knocked down for a few hundred rupees. And in those days, 
when the collector’s ministerial subordinates were often in league 
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iwlih Hie agents f(»r pnrchasets^ or 'with aemindars seekiiigl^ to 
Elusive transfers, sales of properties were frequent and ezHwmely, 
iuOratiye to the puTcha^rs. ^ 

That the feelings between the new'zemindars and the cultivating 
classes were from the outset by no means of a sympathetic chaiaotea! 
is sufficiently evidenced by thh troubles in Eastern Bengal, to whidi 
referenced!! be made later on. Short measuripg poles and illegiti* 
mate exactions called from the ryots a demand for the rates of 
their former landlords, and proper measurement as recognised in the 
adjacent villages. But it was long ere their complaints attracted 
doe {{ttention from the authorities. In the beginning of the century 
the Goveinment was concerned only with the realisation of revenue, 
heedless of all other considerations. In order to remove the com¬ 
plaints ofibecemindars that they were unable to realise their rents 
fronii the farmer‘and tenants, the Government framed Begulation 
VII. of 1799, which conferred on the zemindar the.power of distraint, 
and in the case of arrears exceeding 500 rupees due from under-tenants, 
the power of arresting their pdrsons. It further empowered the 
zemindars to seize the ryots and bring them to the Zemindary office, 
there to be kept in Confinement till the sums due from them were 
realised by the sale of their farms and property. It is impossible to 
believe that powers so extensive would have been given by the 
Government, had it not laboured under the impression that the ryots 
were protected by law and custom against the exaction of more than 
the regular pergunnah rates of rent. 

The despotic and oppressive manner in which the powers vested 
in the zemindars were exercised, attracted some notice from the 
Government even in those early days; and in 1803, Eegulation 
XXVIIirwas passed to protect the persons of ryots from confinement. 
It enacted that though the personal property of the farmers and ryots 
might be distrained and sold for arrears of rent, their persons were 
not to be confined, nor was any corporal punishment to be inflicted 
on them upctn any pretext whatsoever. But neither this nor any 
other Regulation had the effect of putting a stop to the oppression 
o^ the zemindars, who went on confining and ill-treating their ryots 
whenever it suited their purpose, uptil the', year 1860, when the 
almost Draconic provisions of the Penal^Code inspired a salutary f^ 
,in the hearts of all niral despots. The next Regulation which 1 
shall notice as affecting the ryots was the Regulation V. of 1812, 
which repealed the limitation imposed by an earlier statute on the 
powers of the zemindars to grant leases for a period exceeding ten 
years. Though this Regulation contained no provision for the en¬ 
hancement of rent, and f^e zemindar was still legally bound to gine 
leases in evidence of‘tenancy at pergdnnah rates, beyond which he 
could not go, yet indirectly it tended to pave the way for Tmdmis 
exactions. The zemindar was authorised ly this new law to realise 
his rent in the following ways:— 
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i(l) a irr£^ 

(S) By dibtross or sale of his £um 

(S) By sale of his moveable property. 

• • 

Now, each of these methods contained the amplest opportunity 
for extortion of every kind; ■ nor could the law step in to protect the 
ryots. The position of the cultivator was ako injuriously aiffS&ted by 
the powers given from time to time to purchasers of estates at sales 
for arrears of G-overnment revenue. 

From 1799 to 1859, as the Lieutenant-Governor remarked in his 
speech in Council, ^ feudalism on one hand, serfdom on the other,’ 
were the principal characteristics of the land system of Bengal. In 
theory, ‘ the constitutional claims of the peasantry ’ were maintained 
intact; but practically they were lost in the usurp^tioiis and en> 
croachments of the landlords. In 1819, the Court of Directors com¬ 
plained, almost in. piteous terms, of the failure of their benevolent 
intentions in regard to the ryots. The Marquis of Hastings, about 
the same time, regretted that Lord •Cornwallis’s Settlement, so gene¬ 
rously conceived, had subjected almost the whole of the lower classes 
to most grievous oppression. And Mr. Leycester, senior judge of the 
Sudder Dewanny Adalut, vdites thus in 1827; *In many parts of the 
country the resident cultivators are the actual slaves of the land¬ 
holders, and liable to be mortgaged, bartered, or let to hire, the same 
as his oxen and goats, at his will and pleasure.’ 

But whilst the zemindar was permitted to have such absolute 
power over his ryots, the law never purported to give him authority 
to eject in default of payment for enhanced rates. Salatnisy oV forced 
benevolences, were often exacted; the ryots were treated as slaves; 
but the right of ouster, vested in the zemindar, was, as far as the law 
was concerned, strictly limited to the case of non-pa^unent of the legal 
customary zemindari dues. 

Such was the position of the ryot and the state of the law when 
the legislatme conceived in 1859 the scheme of consolidating the 
rules and regulations on the subject of the mutual relations of land¬ 
lords and tenants. The Act then •passed undoubtedly effected a great 
improvement in the .materiai^ condition of the ryots, and afforded 
them some protection against the exercise of arbitrary power on the 
part of the zemindars; but the rule for the acquisition of prescriptive 
occupancy right, by a twelve years’ occupation of particular plots of 
land, did more harm than good. The rules also for the enhancement 
of rent by a uniform reference to the value of produce were not only 
contrary to the spirit of the former Eegulations, but by their un¬ 
workable character added largely to the difficulties surrounding the 
land question in Bengal, and'their impracticability was in a few years 
clearly exposed. 

In 1869, the jurisdiction in rent cases was transferred to the 
Civil Courts. Whilst the jurisdiction remained with the Bevenne 
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transfler, the zesult has in £mKEr of 

Qfwing to the Civil Courts iimsting upon stricter proof bf the 
j^ounds upon which enhancement is asked for. But the principle of 
proportion, even in its modified form, ha*s proved utterly unworkable. 
It involves economic and a^icultiual inquiries wholly beyond the 
scope oTHhe Civil Courts'. • , , 

The inquiries of the Famine Commission have proved that tire 
state of agriculture in Bengal is in a very backward condition, though 
undeniably it differs in different? tracts. For example, in places 
whefb the ryots possess transferable occupancy rights, not only is the 
state of agriculture more fiomishing, but the ryots themselves are 
more prosperous than in places where they are mere tenants at will. 
Blit, generally speaking, it may be affirmed that the land industry of 
Bengal is in a very backward condition. In the next place, though 
the value of produce in Bengal is increasing, there can be little doubt 
that there is 9 . sensible increase in the expense of cultivation and a 
decrease in the yield of the produce. The increase in the expense of 
cultivation is principally owing to three causes—^viz,, a rise in the 
rate of wages of agricultural labourers ; ( 2 ) a rise in the rate of rent; 
and (3) a rise in the price of cattle. The diminution in the yield of 
the land is due in the main to the smallness of the holdings, com¬ 
bined, it is often said, with a deterioration in^the productive powers 
of the soil. Unless, therefore, the circumstances which materially 
affect the profit derived from their labours are taken into considera¬ 
tion, the rule laid down in Section 17 must •of necessity cause serious 
hardship to the ryots. Supposing even these considerations could 
be left out of the question, and the former value of produce could be 
ascertained in order to determine the proportion justly payable by 
the ryot, is the result arrived at to be regarded as invariable ? Sup¬ 
posing the landlord got a certain rate fixed when the value of the 
produce rose, .would he, after having obtained an enhancement decree, 
reduce the rate when the market happened to fall ? These are some 
of the problems connected with the present condition of the Bengal 
lapd-system. There is a consensus'of testimonj^, that, in spite of some 
improvement in t|;ie material conditiqfi of the iyots, generally speak¬ 
ing the improvement is more apparent (ban real. The prosperity of 
^the cultivating classes depends essentially on the extent of their 
holdings; and it has been proved conclusively that throughout Bengal 
and l^har the holdings of the majority of ryots are below two or 
three acres. 

The difficulties connected with the land question grew to a head 
with the agrarian riots in Eastern Bengal, which opened the of 
the people to the serious complications involved in the points bthlsae, 
and made them realise the spirit of unrest and discontenitl^t ww 
abroad among the agricultural classes. yV • 







of tl» Pubaa dutlareak jm; 187$ iUixstiat^ strOdngly the 
jEe^hoig^ exit^i^ existing befcwem peasantry and the landlordB 
in some parts of Bengal, and the general nature of the rent dispute. 
The tenantry broke out first'in the E^fsalii Fergunnab, which wets 
formerly owned by the Rajahs of Nattore. In the decay of that 
ancient family, a part of their possessions was purchased by new¬ 
comers, who were for the most part strangers ta the disiflct, who 
had no sympathy with their tenantry, and •‘whose relations with 
their ryots and with each other appear to have been unfriendly from 
the first.’ These men began at once* to raise the collections by 
decreasing the standard of measurement and by imposing illegal 
cesses, which, as usual, were afterwards more or less consolidated 
with the rent. Disputes began to run high between the landlords 
and the tenants. The lawless character of some o^ thci zemindars 
and of the agents of others led to affrays in which many lives were 
lost. The zemindars employed professional clubmen to coerce their 
ryots, and they, on their side, repulsed and resisted violence by 
combination amongst themselves! Alarmed at the prospect of 
Grovemment interference with Ihe assessment of rents, several of 
the zemindars commenced demanding written engagements from 
the ryots, and succeeded *in extorting from a few most one-sided 
agreements. But the majority refused, and suits were instituted, on 
the basis of measurement papers and receipts which were subse¬ 
quently declared by a Court of justice to be forgeries. 

The procedure for the enhancement of rents adopted by the 
zemindars of the Esafsahi Pergunnah was by no means exceptional; 
on the contrary, the Grovemment of Bengal considers it aS typical 
of the method followed by unscrupulous zemindars in many parts of 
the province. Sir George Campbell realised that the differences 
between the zemindars and the ryots were such as to require a 
thorough revision of the existing law. Owing, however, to a variety 
of circumstances, chiefly the pressure of the two great famines which 
afflicted the country about that time, the Government of India deferred 
to a more convenient season the consideration of a general measure. 
At the same time the Secretary of State directed that the question at 
issue between the ry^tS and the zemindars throughout Bengal should 
be carefully watched, so that when the proper time arrived an 
effectual remedy might be* applied. During 1874-75, the annual 
reports furnished to the local Government dwelt incessantly upon 
the demoralising state of con^ct in which the landlords and tenants 
were to be found all over this province. In 1875, Sir Bichard 
Temple, who had taken the place of Sir George CampbeU, again 
brought forward the proposal regarding the amendment of the 
sul^iantive law, and asked* for leave to introduce a measure into 
the local Council, but before he could get a reply he was sent to 
^n^ern India to look after the relief measu re s. 



Afbirs were in thib position when Sir Ashley as^BjLed 

ehiu^ of the Lieutenant-Govemorship of Beng^ 

After much discussion with the l^ing zemindars and expeneho^ 
imrenue officers, a Bill was introduced into the Bengal Council, 
providing a summary procedure for the realisation of arrears of rent 
for a period not exceeding months. The zemindars stood 

admittodily in need of tl^is remedial measure; and it was thought 
that by affording them relief in this direction %bey would be willing 
to make some concessions in favour of the ryots. Certain provisions 
were accordingly inserted in the Bill, with the object of extending 
the transferability of occupancy rights and of allowing the ryots 
to pay their rents by quarterly instalments. The Bill was referred 
to a Select Committee, which, after carefully examining its details, 
reported that, instead of piecemeal legislation, a comprehensive and 
general enactment was necessary to settle the multifarious questions 
at the bottom of the land difficulty. Upon receiving thisrrecom- 
mendation, the Lieutenant-Q^overnor, with the sanction of Lord 
Lytton’s Government, appointed,Commission consisting of some of 
the ablest and most experienced officers of Government and two 
landlords, to instituto a searching inquiry into the land system of 
Bengal, and to draft a measure by whicli the rights of the parties 
might be satisfactorily explained and established once for all. The 
Commission collected a mass of evidence on the subject, and sub¬ 
mitted along with its report a draft Bill, which, in connection with 
a bill framed by another Commission that had especially applied 
itself to Behar, was carefully considered by the Lieutenant-Governor. 
Several modifications were introduced by Sir Ashley Eden into the 
Bill of the Bengal Commission, with which the suggestions of the 
Behar Commission were partially amalgamated. In July 1880 the 
Government of India received the Report of the Bengal Government 
with the BiU, as modified by Sir Ashley Eden. The Bill, which was 
despatched for the sanction of the Secretary of State in March 1882, 
was received in January last, and the present measure was introduced 
in Council on' the 2nd of ISIarch. 

Although gfreat care and attention have been bestowed upon the 
measpre, there is no doubt that some of the. i^ovisions still require 
anxious consideration, and must und6rgo conMderable modification 
before they can finally be enacted into law. 

•• I propose, therefore, to indicate briefly the general provisions 
which the Bill embodies. The two main objects of the present legis¬ 
lation are (1) to give reasonable security to the tenant in the occupa¬ 
tion and enjoyment of his land, and (2) to give reasonable facilities 
to the landlo^ for the settlement and recovery of his rent. In ordm: 
to attain the first object, it is proposed to make the following changes 
in the existing system :— 

(1) To extend the occupancy right to all resident ryots holding 
lands in a particular village or estate for more than twelve yekrs. 
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Py To mike odoupiney rights transferable. 

($) To introduce a fixed maximum standard for the enhancement 

of reits. • ^ 

As regards the first propo’^al, the sketch already given Of the 
original status of the resident ryots, prior to the enactment of Act 
X. of 1859, must show that the Legislature has no new object in view. 
It only aims at the, restoration of the •resident ryot tiT Uis old 
position. The disastrous and demoralising consequences resulting 
from the twelve years’ rule of prescription are now recognised 
by all classes of society. It did ffway with the long-established dis¬ 
tinction between the resident and non-resident ryots, reducingthem 
all to a dead level of uniformity—the ryots, who claimed rights 
of occupancy, being required under the existing; law to prove that 
they have held for twelve years not merely in thes village lands 
but in every one of the particular fields or plots in re^egt of 
which the right was claimed. When it is borne in mind how 
frequently the twelve years’ prescription is interrupted by a mere 
shifting of the fields, sometimes* by eviction within 4he term, 
sometimes by the grant of terminable leases for short periods 
with the option of renewal, it will become apparent how difficult it 
is in general for tlie ryot to acquire a right of occupancy, or to 
prove it when it is questioned. There is, it will be remembered, 
no field-survey in Bgngal. Considering the testimony which has 
been borne from all sides of India as to the prosperity of the 
ryots possessing occupancy tenures, their ability to withstand and 
make head against droughts and scarcities, and to tide over in 
general more successfully such disasters as were caused by the 
cyclones and the gieat tidal wave in Deltaic Bengal, it is unjust to 
charge the Cfovernment of India with being doctrinaires and theorists 
for believing that a measure facilitating the proof of occupancy rights 
is essential to the well-being of the agricultural population of Bengal. 

The Bill also provides against settled ryots contjracting them¬ 
selves out of their occupancy status. Naturally the .expediency of 
this provision has been much questioned, and Government has 
been attacked with considerable Vehemence for attempting, against 
every principle of political 5ponomy, to interfere with freedom of 
contract. How far political economy, however, is applicable to a 
country where the mass of the people live from hand to mouth, is^ 
a question which was answered effectually, though at the cost of a 
million lives, during the Orissa.famine. 

If the extension of occupancy rights among the ryots be con¬ 
ducive to the general welfare of the community, there can be little 
doubt that the provision for the avoidance of contracts, entered into 
by the tenant, debarring himself from acquiring such rights, is founded 
on correct principle and good policy. 

V The proposal to make occupancy tenures generally transferable is 




outcome of the timeB. Although there ie no 
tliitt effect in the existing law* such tnmsfers have hecome ^e^^ht 
usuler the eustom of different localities. The necessity of giving 
ryot a permanent alienable interest in* the soil, which he may Sell^ 
mortgage, or otherwise dispose of to the* best advantage without 
triment to his landlord, is appreciated on all sides. 

ThOlDill proposes to give the ryots not only the power of alienation 
by private sale or mortgage, hut it also provides that the occupancy 
holding shall be liable to be sold in execution of the landlord’s decree 
for arrears of rent. But in orderr to protect the interests of the 
zemindars, and to prevent the possible introduction of a hostile tenant, 
the Bill declares that in all cases of transfer of occupancy holdings, 
whether by private sale, or by sale in execution of decree, or by fore¬ 
closure, the landlord shall have a right of pre-emption. In cases of 
private sale or foreclosure, the landlord may, if necessary, apply to 
the Civil Court to fix a fair price, or the amount of the mortgage 
debt; such purchase or redemption to result in the land being placed 
at his disposal as unoccupied ryotfci land. 

Two objections have been urged against the proposal to make 
occupancy rights transferable. First, it is said that the result of 
a general power of transfer will be, that ifa the course of a few years 
the land will pass out of the hands of the cultivators into the posses¬ 
sion of middlemen and money-lenders, thus defeating the object of 
G-ovemment to raise up a body of tenantry who would do justice to 
the soil and be able to bear the pressure of one or two seasons of 
scarcity. Secondly, it is urged that, in places where the cultivation 
of indigo is carried on to any extent, the ryots would transfer their 
rights to the planters, to the injury of the zemindars. With reference 
to the first objection, it may be said at once that the experience of 
competent observers, gathered from districts where the custom of 
transferability prevails at present, does not justify the apprehensions 
so generally entertained. The transfers which have hitherto taken 
place have not had the effect of making the lands pass out of the 
hands of bonor-Jide agriculturists. Perhaps the original proposal of the 
G-ovemment of India, as embodied in the despatch of the 21st of 
March, 1882, to restrict the operation of-transfirs in favour of agricul¬ 
turists only, would' have been more expedient, and it is not unlikely 
that the point will receive serious consideration in Committee. But, 
with the right of pre-emption possessed by the zemindar, it seems 
scarcely possible that the ryots could be able to make the apprehended 
changes to their own ruin without question. And it is to the interest 
of the zemindars themselves that the holdings of the ryots should be 
made transferable. The difficulty and delay of which the landlo)^ 
eomplain in obtaining the firuits of a decree for arrears of Tiept» 
invariably from the impossibility of reaching any property of ; 
ryot. The average ryot, as Mr. Field points out, is too poor 
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to be pfodoedTe^f lanob result. His few 
bc^Kbidpotis end ]^s are either absoli^td; valueless, or ^ necessary 
iii^nld be the height of cruelty to deprive him of thm; 
Mb oaitle are either essential to his existence «r easily got out of the 
way; While to issue executio;i against his person would be to ineur 
the costs of his subsistence during imprisonment. By making a lyot^s 
holding saleable in execution of a decree, at least one u^po^nt 
guarantee is fumished>to the landlords for the realisation of the debt 
and costs. 


It has been urged that the right of .pre-emption given to the 
zemindars, instead of being an advantage to them implies the impo¬ 
sition of a fresh burden. In each case where the right would be ex¬ 
ercised, fresh costs would be incurred; these extra outlays would 
bring no profit to the landlord, and would merely reduce the per¬ 
centage of his income. For example, suppose a zengiindar purchases 
a property for 50,000 rupees, the rental is calculated according to a 
certain standard. If, afterwards, he has to spend another 10,000 rupees 
in the exercise of his right of pre“eny)tion, this extra outlay is either 
a dead loss to him, or, by being added to the original consideration, 
reduces the percentage of rental. To this the evident answer is, that 
even now an incoming tenant pays a substantiaf bonus to thb land¬ 
lord ; when rights of occupancy are made transferable, the value will 
be immensely increased; and the landlord is sure to recoup himself 
by the price he would be paid for the holdings in the shape of a bonus 
or premium. 

So far, then, the Bill merely proposes to recognise existing facts, 
and to place the general body of the resident cultivators in the 
position which they have all along been really entitled to hold. It 
takes nothing from the zemindars but a power of summary, eviction 
which they never legally possessed, and which no respectable landlord 
would ever care to exercise. It increases materially the security for 
the rent, and by strengthening the tenant-right of the cultivators 
makes them better able to resist famine and the pressure of bad 


seasons. 


The Bin makes provision further, on behalf of the ryots, as to .the 
rent payable by an ocoupancy^tenant; for his paying it in kind; for 
his suing to have it* commuted into a money-rent; and for the 
manner in which such money-rent is to be determined. Some of the 
sections, however, require careful consideration. « 

Having so far protected the ryots, the Bill goes on to provide the 
zemindar with means of enhanbing his rents in a reasonable manner 
frqm time to time. It empowers the landlord of a holding held at 
a, money-rent by an occupancy ryot to institute a suit for the 
^oMno^ent of his rent op certain speci^ed grounds. It dso 
provides rules for cases where an increase in the productive powers 
ef place by the agency or at the expense of 
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partly by the agency or at the exp^e cl/^^e 
ryot. In the former case, the landlord would be entitled to the 
whole benetit of the ifacrease; in th^ latter, the zemindar and ryot 
would get the benefit mutually, according to what the Court would 
consider * fair and equitable 4 

Seetipn 76 provide^ ^that the rent of a holding shall not be 
enhanced in a suit under any of the foregoirife sections, so that the 
enhanced rent shall be more than double the rent previously payable.’ 

Section 77 authorises the Court to distribute the increment over 
a sejies of years not exceeding five, ‘ until the limit of the enhance* 
ment decreed has been reached.’ This section is expressly limited to 
cases in which the Court considers that the immediate enforceinent 
of the decree to fts full extent would be attended with hardship to 
the ryot. * . 

Section 78 declares that when rent has been once enhanced, it 
shall remain in force for ten ypars, and no suit for enhancement shall 
be maintainable during this peripd. This is a wise provision, and will 
put a stop to the incessant harassing to which ryots are subjected in 
many parts of Bengal. 

The local Government is empowered to direct a revenue oflBcer 
to prepare for any local area, with the aid of assessors, a table showing 
for each class of land comprised in that area the rate of rent fairly 
and equitably payable by occupancy ryots, the average gross produce 
of land, and the average value of that produce. 

The table is to remain in force for such period, not less than ten 
nor more than thirty years, as the local Government may direct; 
and while it remains in force it will be conclusive evidence, excepting 
in two classes of cases, of the equitable character of the rates, and of 
the value of the produce. The task of the Civil Courts will thus be 
immensely simplified as well as lightened. 

To understand the full effect of these provisions, it must be 
remembered that at present legal enhancement of rents is impossible. 
A landlord can only get an increase of rent by persuading or coercing 
hie ryot into giving it. The Government propose here to revert 
practically to the ancient custom 9 ! the country, and to place 
enhancement under the control of the revenue officers. The result 
will be to put money into the pocket-of every landlord, in Eastern 
Bengal at any rate; but because the power of summary eviction is at 
the same time barred, the zemindars denounce the Bill as revolu* 
tionary. They would gladly accept the enhancement, but will not con¬ 
cede its necessary concomitant, effective protection of the cultivator. 

The Bill also makes a very important distinction between 
kh&mar or zer&et land, which the landlord may use as he likes^ imd 
ryotti land, in relation to which ryots are entitled to occupancy 
rights. The zemindars would not be entitled under the new law to 
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inercsaBe the area of the existiiig khdmAr ot zer&et land, bo as to 
mthdraw for their own especial pleasure or benefit anj portion of the 
present lyotti lands from the cultivation or the possible use of lyots. 

Coming now to ordinary ryots—^ryots who do not possess occu¬ 
pancy rights—^we find that tinder the existing law the rent of such a 
ryot can be enhanced only after service of notice. If after receiving 
the notice the ryot elects to remain in pessessiori of the land, he is 
liable to eviction or to pay the rent demanded. The Bill provides 
that the landlord shall not eject an ordinary ryot except on the 
following grounds :— • 

(а) For arrears of rent; • 

(б) On the ground that the ryot has used the land in a manner 
which renders it unfit for the purposes of tenancy, or that he has 
broken some condition on breach of which he is, undej* the terms of 
a written contract, liable to be ejected; or 

(c) That he has refused to agree to an enhancement of rent on 
which the landlord insists. • 

• 

In order to facilitate the growth of occupancy rights, as the only 
means of promoting the agricultural prosperity, of the country, and 
to prevent the indiscriminate exercise of the device at present 
resorted to—namely, notice of exorbitant enhancements followed by 
evictions—it is provided that when the landlord proposes an enhance¬ 
ment to which the rybt does not agree, the ryot would be entitled, 
before being turned out, to the value of any improvements he may 
have effected, and ‘a fmther sum by way of compensation for 
disturbance, equal to a certain multiple of the yearly increment of 
rent demanded.’ The term ‘ disturbance,’ it must be admitted, is 
not well chosen, and naturally has caused some apprehension on the 
part of the zemindars. Of course, from the ryot’s point of view, to 
be suddenly called upon to pay an exorbitant increased rent, and, in 
default thereof, to be turned out of his land on which he has lived 
for several years, and then to be forced to find another plot for hi)i 
sustenance, is a serious calamity. If the zemindar is anxious to turn 
out the tenant, the small bonus -contemplated by the Bill is an 
insignificant matter., * The object in view,’ to use the words of tile 
Law Member, ‘is to fix a multiple of the increase high enough to 
deter the landlord from making an extravagant demand, but not so 
high that the ryot would be induced by the prospect of obtaining it * 
to refuse to accede to a reasonable enhancement.’ This provision will 
require careful consideration in Select Committee, as its success or 
failure will depend mainly upon the care which will be. bestowed upon 
its elaboration at this stage. There is no doubt that from the 
zemindar’s point of view the provision is one by which his pro¬ 
prietary rights are greatly curtailed; at the same time, it must not 
be ignored that the encouragement which the Legislature proposes 
VoL. XIV.—No. 79. G G 
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to accord by the new measure to the growth of occv^ncy 
woUild serre as a great inducem^it to zemindars to evict ryots 
they have acquired suq^ rights, upon their refusal to accede to an ' 
exorbitant demand for increase of redt. That this fear is not based 
upon mere conjecture will be shown from the proceedings of the 
Zemindars’ Associations, an<f the views openly expressed by many of 
them. The unsatisfactory character of the ^mindari papers and 
accounts has not escaped notice in the Bill. Most of the complaints 
urged against the land system of Bengal as existing at present are 
founded upon this evil, which ^eems inherent to all zemindari 
management throughout Bengal. In order to remove the possi¬ 
bility of false testimony, the Bill provides that every landlord shall 
give to his tenant paying him rent a receipt containing full details 
of the ryot’s'liabilities, and shall keep a counterfoil of every receipt 
so granted; and that when a receipt does not contain full particulars, 
it shall be deemed to be an acquittance in full up to date. The land¬ 
lord is also under the Bill bound to furnish the ryot for each agri¬ 
cultural year with a detailed statement of account between himself and 
such ryot for that year, and to keep a counterpart of every statement 
so furnished. Eefniial or neglect to give receipts or furnish accounts 
subjects the person so refusing or neglecting to penal damages. 
These provisions, no doubt, will entail additional burdens upon the 
zemindars, and will to some extent add to the cost of collection : but, 
in the end, the change will be as beneficial to the zemindars as to 
the ryots. If the accounts are kept properly and the receipts are 
open to no suspicion, the false defences so* often raised by ryots will 
be rigorously discouraged in courts of justice; thus the saving in the 
cost of litigation will more than compensate for any extra cost 
incurred in acting up to the provisions of the law. 

The Bill also provides for the deposit of rent in a public oifice, 
(1) when the rent is payable to co-sharers jointly, and the tenant is 
unable to obtain their joint receipt, and no person has been empowered 
to receive the rent on their behalf; and (2) when a tenant entertains 
a bond-fide doubt as to who is entitled to receive the rent. This 
latter clause, however, requires cbnsideration. In places where the 
statb of feeling between zemindars ^d ryot^^is at all strained, the 
tenants would be most apt to make use. of this provision of the law as 
an engine for harassing their landlords. The discretion vested 
in the oflScer to refuse the deposit, if he does not think the circum¬ 
stances of the case warrant its being made, does not seem, in my 
opinion, sufficient to meet the apprehended evil. 

Besides the preparation of a table of rates, the Bill contains a 
chapter providing for the detailed settlement of rents by a revenue 
officer in certain cases. Under Chapter XI. the local G-overnment is 
invested with the power of appointing an officer either to fix Or 
merely to ascertain and record rents. After the rents are settlwi, the 
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will prepare /a^na6a7u2% paper 0 (a rent- 
roll) showing liie status of each tenant, the land held bj him, the 
name of his landlord, whether the* rent has bean fixed or ascertained, 
and the amount of rent fixed or ascertained. This jamahandi will be 
published, and after sufficient opportunity has been allowed to the 
parties interested to prefer objections to the entries made by the 
settlement officer, it w^l be submitted to the higher revenue-authori¬ 
ties, and if ultimately sanctioned by the local Government, will 
continue in force for ten years. . 

As regards the procedure in rent* suits, no material change is made 
by the Bill. The power of appeal in certain cases is withdrawn, but 
in general the procedure remains as under the existing law. "Most of 
the suggestions that have been put forward on behalf of the landlords 
for simplifying the procedure are totally unworkable, of, as *the Law 
Member pointed out, are ingeniously disguised contrivances for shift¬ 
ing the burden of proof. The Legislature has, however, endeavoured 
to simplify the rules applicable to particular classes of suits between 
landlords and tenants as inucb as possible, and assimilate them to the 
procedure adopted in suits cognisable by the Court of Small Causes. 

The power of distraint is given to the zemindars for the refiovery 
of undisputed rent, but such power can only be exercised through the 
medium of the Civil Court . The Court, after a brief examination of 
the case, will depute ai^officer to distrain and sell the produce, and 
nothing will stay tlio sale except the payment into Court of the 
amount of the demand. Tliis provision regarding distraint appears 
to be the result of a compYoraise. The Rent Commission suggested 
that the existing law of distraint, which had been abused in various 
parts of Bengal, should be abolished altogether. To this proposal 
strong objections were justly urged, on the ground that the with¬ 
drawal of every power of distrain t would make it simply impossible 
for zemindars to recover the arrears of even undisputed rents. ‘ The 
procedure provided by this chapter was then devised by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, as being likely to secure to the landlords ^nost of the 
advantages afforded by tlie existing law, without exposing their 
tenants to the evils now complained of.’ ^ • 

Such are the main features oil the measure in which an endeavour 
has been made to solve the land-problem of Bengal. In view of the 
conflict of interests existing between the landlords on one side and 
the tenants on the other, it is impossible to expect that either party 
%vill be satisfied with or willingly accept the proposals of Government. 
The zemindars have all along asked for a law which would enable 
them to enhance the rents of their ryots at their own discretion, and 
to realise such rents without the necessity of a reqpurse to Law Courts, 
as implying a check on the liberty of their action. The ryots, on the 
other hand, are not always ready to pay even their just rents, and 
claim at times to sit at rates that have long been obsolete. 

G G 2 
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As regards the zemindars* demands, the obvious answer is that no 
Oovemment in the world can afford to hand over one class of its 
subjects to another, on subordinate* the one to the other, so as to lead 
to serfdom. It is the duty of evei^ well-organised G-ovemment to 
guard the interests of all sections of the community. Ninety years 
ago the Legislature made a blunder in not defining the mutual rights 
of the zemindars and ryots. After the lapse ^f a period close upon a 
century, it has awalcened to the perception of the dangers involved in 
allowing any longer such rights to remain undefined and indeter¬ 
minate. Because the Legislatdre did not define the rights of the 
tenants before, it would be absurd to say that those rights are non- 
existenrt. Nor can the Government pay any heed to unreasonable 
demands on the part of the ryots. All that the ryots can justly claim 
is to be* asstired of their holdings, with reasonable security against 
capricious eviction and illegitimate enhancement. The new Bent 
Bill represents an honest endeavour on the part of Government to 
furnish a satisfactory solution for some of the difficulties, and to place 
as far as possible the mutual relations of the two parties to the present 
question upon a definite and intelligible basis. 


Ameer Ali. 
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THE THEATRE ANH THE MOD. 


A CLEVER and tbouglitful dramatist has lately complained that play¬ 
goers of to-day will not accept literature and poetry from modem 
authors. The question thus raised is too wide and eomplex to be 
settled by a definite ‘ Yes ’ or ‘ No.’ Among the many hopeful 
signs of a real and permanent dramatic revival in England there are 
only too many assurances that, while <Sn the whole playgoers may be 
said to desire literature and poetry, tlie great bofiy of them also much 
more desire many much less worthy things—sensation, realism, noise, 
tricks of surprise, huge scenic effects, tawdry drfesses, foolish songs— 
anything but the quiet, steady, faithful portraiture of character in 
natural fitting language. On the one side we have Shakespeare 
glorified, and a managpr telling us that he seeks to raise the drama 
and make his theatre the worthy home of intellectiial plays ; on the 
other side we have Shakespeare decried as a bungling, tedious, 
impracticable impostor, Vho did not know how to write a play, and 
we have a manager telling us that he considers himself a shopkeeper, 
and, rightly interpreting his duty as a shopkeeper in a nation of 
shopkeepers, is of course bound to supply the public with whatever 
compound, deleterious or otherwise, it may have a passing fancy for. 
And in the meantime many new plays of all kinds are produced, 
much fuss is raised over them, but they all ‘ grow up and perish as 
the summer fly ’; they have no permanent value or influence; crowds 
go to see them, and come away like a man beholding his natural face 
in a glass, straightway.forgetting what they have seen; and, on t]ie 
whole, the modern English d?ema remains, in its, literary aspect, as 
far as ever from attaining the grandeur and dignity of a great 
national, noble, self-respecting art. , 

Compare the drama with her sister arts—poetry, music, painting. 
Each year sees the production* of much permanently valuable work 
in each of these spheres. No year is absolutely barren, while looking 
back on the nineteenth century as a whole we see that it is rich 
almost to plethora in all these arts. But of all our modem plays, 
and their name is legion, can one be pointed out that has roused or 
penetrated the mind of the nation, shaken its conscience, bitten a 
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upon i«jy BeriouB problem of life# or come to afi ii with- 
jEHxtbenUc tidiogs of tbe des^ 

Man who passeth by, 

So fike a God, so lilce’tho brutes tliot die P 

• 

While coming to those pjays that pretend to deal seriously with 
lofty and vital concerns, does not Urania meet their contrivers ‘with 
darkened brow,’ as Hecate met the witches, fend ask of them how 
they dare, saucy an^ overbold, to traffic in the mysteries of life 
and death without her aid? And of all the plays that have been 
recently successful, is there one of them that will have any value or 
interest in fifty years’ time, beyond perhaps raising some curious 
sociological question as to what kind of old shoe-leather broth 
English playgoers‘thankfully swallowed as good dramatic victual in 
such or such h year ? 

It would be therefore rash to affirm in a round, unqualified way 
that the British public want literature and poetry on their stage, for 
it is quite deer that to a great part of the theatrical entertainments 
taking place in London nightly, literature and poetry are not merely 
indifferent, but directly antagonistic. And yet all these widely 
different kinds of entertainment are to a great extent patronised by 
the same body of habitual playgoers, and many units of the same 
crowd that to-night are making the success of a Shakespearean 
revival, will to-morrow night be making the' success of a frivolous 
burlesque. 

Looking closely into the matter and trying to discern which way 
we are. drifting, it is essential to notice two opposing sets of facts and 
tendencies. 

1st. The great majority of playgoers never have come to the 
theatre, and in no period of time that can be safely reckoned upon, 
are they likely to come to the theatre, for literature and poetry, for 
any kind of moral, artistic, or intellectual stimulus, or for any other 
purpose than* mere amusement and pastime. Putting aside the 
specially selected audience of a first night, the great bulk of every 
audience of every theatre, even where an artistic and intellectual 
psogramme is provided, look upon an evening at the play as an 
alteraative to going to see a new giantess, a new conjuring trick, a 
new feat of horsemanship, or a new murderer at Madame Tussaud’s. 

I They come jaded from the impure air of shops, factories, and offices, 
from the hard stress of business, professional, or domestic duties, and 
they are incapable or impatient of the intellectual exertion and pro¬ 
longed attention necessary to judge a serious work of art. 

A poem may be written for the few, a picture may be painted, 
for the few, and the p^et and painter paay wait with contemptuous 
patience for the verdict of the centuries. But a play must be sucoeft- 

at once; it must catch the crowd on its first week, or the manager 



afi^d to Jb»e it on Jus billa, sand it is wiiMrawn with the 
stigma of ^uie fixed to it for eiex. Milton’s noble wish, ‘Fit 
andience let me find though few,’ must always be held in scornful 
reprobation by theatrical mapagers and dramatic authors. Under 
this hard condition, therefore, of immediate recognition, immediate 
approval by the multitude,—that multitude, as Euskin says, ‘always 
awake to the lowest pleasures art can ^bestow -and blunt .to the 
highest ’—under thi# hard condition every play is produced. One 
may get some notion of what a blighting effect this must have had, 
and may continue to have, upon oiur drama, by imagining the present 
condition of English literature if no works had survived except those 
stamped by the immediate acceptance of the mob. 

Putting aside modern burlesque as a product which neither art 
nor common sense need be very much concerned \ 7 ith, it has followed 
from this condition of immediate popular acceptance, that, in the 
lighter drama and comedy, only those plays have succeeded that* have 
ministered to the smug self-complacpnce and avoided shocking the 
petty conventional morality of British—one must use the word, there 
is no other, and it is time to incorporate it and drop the capital letter 
—philistinism. And accordingly, in one popular piece, amongst 
much real fun and kindly.humour, and genuine and true touches of 
character, we find the main drift is to show that buttermen on the 
whole are pleasanter, franker, more jovial, and more genuine than 
baronets. And as s(f many more of us belong to the butterman class 
than to the baronetage, we all feel highly flattered and reassured when 
it is proved to us that, after all, our own snobbishness and vulgarity 
are much to be preferred to the snobbishness and vulgarity of the 
upper classes. It is as comforting as listening to Mr. Bright, and 
we feel what nice people we are, we great middle classes. 

Passing from the middle classes, we may see where the verdict of 
an wpjper class mob leads us, in another popular piece where, smeared 
afresh with the agony and bloody sweat of Inkerman, with its 
wounds yet festering, and its noble dead scarcely buried all around 
us, we ai’e asked by those who carry on the serious ’interest of the 
play to dwell upon nothing b^t the important fact that Miss 
Featherstonhaugh,^wbo alwjiys used to wear ‘pink,’ wears‘^reen’ 
BOW; and by those 4?ho carr^.on the comic interest to join in some 
quite infantile gambols over an unloaded gun and a roly-poly pud¬ 
ding. Leaving the comic business to be justified, if it may, by«. 
reference to that strange incessant interply of comedy and tragedy 
which is the surest fact in human life, and the unerring grip of which 
is the final test of the master-humourist, leaving the comic business, 
what can be said, what can be thought of a heroine meeting her lover 
in. such a time and such a jdace and having siothing to say but ‘ Miss 
Featherstonhaugh has left off dressing in pink and wears green now.’ 
•To which the personage who does duty as hero replies, ‘ Good 
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£^r^oUB! ’ which is followed by other items of conversation of the > 
sameetamp. And if it is that this is just what may have 

been said under the oircumstances, one can only reply, ‘ So much 
the worse for the facts; *the drama should paint the truth of human 
life, and not the fads' * 

And by way of antidote let us call up for a moment the soldier- 
dramatist who ‘ chased th^ Medes at Marathon,’ and let him show 
how the toils and glories of a soldier’s life sh6uld be painted, and 
him, too. the reconqueror and renowner of Agincourt, and let us ask 
him how a soldier should meet his paistress. Out of all his swarming 
examples let us take two; that one on the strand of Cyprus— 

Othello. Oh my soul’s joy ! 

If^ after every tempest come such calms, 

May the*winda blow till they have waken’d death ! 

Afid let the labouring bark climb hills of seas 
Olympus high, and duck again as low 
As hell’s from heaven ! If it were now to die, 

’Twere now to be most happy; for I fear 
soul bath her content so absolute, 

Tliat not another comfort IHie to this 

Succeeds in unknown fate. 

€ 

And that other one, more glorious still, under the walls of Alexandria, 
last flickering triumph of a falling demigod— 

Antony. 0 thou day o’ the world ! 

Chain mine arm’d neck; leap thou, atlire’aial all, 

Through proof of harness to my' heart, and there 
liide on the pants triumphing! 

Vleopatra, Lord of lords! 

O infinite vuluo! Com’st thou smiling from 
The world’s great snare uncanght ? 

Antony, My nightingale! 

We have heat them to their beds. What, girl P though gray 
TJo something mingle with our younger brown. 

Yet ha’ we a brain that nourishes our nerves 
And can get goal for goal of y'oulh. 

On comparing these scenes with that of the modern dramatist, 
we find that, though Shakespeare has not been careless of actual facts 
and words, he has made it his first business to render the truth and 
spirit of the scene ; the modem dramatist has seized, certainly not the 
truth and spirit, and probably not even the bare, mean, ignoble facts. 
And allowing of course a world of advantage to Shakespeare in the 
vehicle that he used, the blank verse form, we shall on careful 
examination find that the vital intrinsic difference between the 
scenes, both professing to deal with the same ever-recurring incidents 
of human life, arises from the fact that, while Shakespeare was 
possessed of his theme ^nd thought abput nothing except how he 
could glorify it and picture to the world for ever that meeting 
between Antony and Cleopatra, the modem dramatist was com- 



^Ued, as aU mcHiaii dmniatiB^te are eompelled, to think fir&t of 
< his pnblio and sot of his theme, and was therefore most likely 
oocnpied in devising the best method of bringing down the im> 
mortel heroism of Inkerman.to the level df a quantity of barren 
spectators in the Tottenham Court Hoad, and setting them on to 
brainless giggling upon a. subject which they had neither the 
feeling nor the wisdom to demand shoulfj ,be treated in a nobler 
manner. If it is thdught absmd that Shakespeare and a modem 
dramatist should be compared, may it not rather be asked how much 
more absurd it is to let our great, national models lie rusting and 
unused, or used only to miss the spirit and slavishly imitate the §)rm, 
that blank verse form, which in the hands of the nineteenth-century 
dramatists has hitherto only served to stamp their plajrs as lifeless, 
stilted, and unreal. And in this connection may it not also be worth 
while to ask why it is that the English stage has of late years been 
dependent upon French sources for almost every play of strong 
interest and passion? Is it because ^e have no national drama of 
our own, rich in poetry, in feeling, ip healthy portraitifre of healthy 
human life, and noble choice and treatment of noble themes, in 
perpetual harbourage and outpouring of all the sources of our 
national character and national greatness, rich in every equipment 
for an English dramatist of to-day except those technicalities and 
tricks (must one call them ?) of the stage which can only be learned 
by a long hard apprenttceship before and behind the curtain ? Does 
not the spirit of that Elizabethan age, wild, glowing, rugged, 
uncouth, elate, prophetic as the soul of liim who dwelt in the cave 
of Horeb and was fed by ravens at the brook Cherith, does dt not 
meet our modem managers and adaptors on their way to Paris, to see 
if haply they may snutf up what stale fumes of inspiration may be 
h'ngering in the precincts of the Palais Koyal, and rake together 
some poor little bundle of French pasture wherewith to feed their 
lean and hungry flocks in England ? Does it not meet them as the 
fiery Tishbite met the envoys of Ahaziab, and ask, ‘ Is it not because 
there is not a God in Israel that ye go to inquire of Bhal-zebub the 
god of Ekron ? ’ And does not thf spirit of that age also assure our 
hybrid, fantastie, French'.Engli^h, neither-English-nor-French drama, 
that from the bed to which it is*.now gone up, it shall not come down, 
but, impotent, corrupt, and bedridden, there it shall surely die ? 

* 

Beturning to discuss the influence of verdict by the mob on the 
present state of our English drama, we come to inquire how it has 
affected the stronger class of plays—those which may be classed 
under the head of melodrama. Plays of this kind, though appealing 
in some measure to all classes of society (as, indeed, all plays must 
do, to succeed), are yet more generally designed to catch the lower 
middle and working classes. In melodrama we find that those 
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ij^oug excitement^ the most appalling catastrophes^ the most hai^- 
-irowiag situations, and this without much reference to probabilitj ef 
>sboTy or consistency of*charactor. The more a play has resembled a 
medley of those incidents and accidente which collect a crowd in the 
streets, the more successful it has been. On the whole, a melodrama 
has succeeded much in proportion as the general impression left by 
it is the same as thje general impression leflf by the front page of 
the lUustrated Police News ; and our most popular melodramas have 
borne about the same relation tq dramatic art as an engraving in 
the J^olice News bears to an etcliing by Rembrandt. 

Carlyle says that the strong man is not he who gets into a fit and 
takes ten men to hold him down; the strong man is he vdio can 
longest carry the heaviest weight. So a strong play is not the play 
that goes into .fits of horror and antics of sensation, and rushes 
thrbugh a whirlwind of terrifying and bewildering incidents, defying 
common sense to restrain it; .the strong play is the one that bears to 
the end,patiently and easily and unobtrusively, its great burden of 
thought and motive and character and passion. 

So we find that Jthis condition under which every play is produced 
of immediately striking the fancy and satisfying the appetite of the 
populace, has tended to lower the standard of dramatic work, and that 
though it may be affirmed (as in an almost complete dearth of good 
plays it may) that no good play has failed, yfet it must be allowed 
that many bad ones have succeeded, and many very middling ones 
have been enormously successful. The ampunt of success has been 
out of proportion to the merit of the pieces, and if it is said that this 
is the same in all arts, it may be fairly replied that it is not so in the 
same degree. Open to question and necessarily faulty in many 
instances as is the annual selection of pictures by the hanging 
committee of the Royal Academy, it is doubtful if the arrangement 
would be bettered by leaving the choice in the hands of the first 
two thousand persons of all sorts and conditions who could be 
picked up haphazard out of the London streets. Even then, out 
ci the thousand or so of pictures selected, there could not fail to 
bb sjpme good ones. But suppose instead of jbhere being room for 
a thousand pictures there was room* only ioi the same number as 
we have theatres—say twenty-five. Suppose also that each of these 

* pictures had to be chosen at a set time and place by verdict of the 
mob, and that all other pictures were condemned to rot unseen like 
unacted plays, so that the year’s art comprised only these twenty-five 
pictures, and suppose further that such a principle of selection bad 
been carried on year after year wit^ no standard outside and above 
the public taste, whatrwould be the state of English painting as an 
art P May we not be thankful, small mercy as some will sayj that in 
painting we have such a controlling authority as the Royal Acad^y ? 
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critics stu^ a oontrcdling authority) it must be conceded that of late 
years they have roadered enormous services to dranmtic axt) and that 
witbm certain limits which vsiil be indicated they have it in their 
power to continue the good work they have begun. But cultured, 
earnest, devoted men as they are, they pannot turn the tide of public 
ofuiuoa by swimming against it. It woul(l.be quite useless and even 
harmful for them to 'adopt a different standard in criticising plays 
from the one recognised by their readers. By placing themselves a 
little ahead of the crowd they maj^ gradually and slowly lead it in the 
right direction; by starting furiously ahead they would only lose 
entirely all command and power of guidance. Suppose again for a 
moment, that for many years past the year’s pictures had been only 
those twenty-five selected haphazard by the public* and that no others 
had been brought forward for public criticism, how far would the 
newspaper criticism of those twenty-five pictures help to establish a 
school of English painting ? 

Thus, on inquiring why we have,no national drama* at all worthy 
of the name, at all to be compared with the advances we have made 
in the sister arts of poetry, music, and painting^we are met first of 
all by the fact that the drama is not merely an art, but a paj^lar 
amusement in a different sense from that in which poetry, music, and 
painting are popular amusements. The drama is an art, but it is 
also a competitor of* music-halls, circuses, Madame Tussaud’s, the 
Westminster Aquarium, and the Argyll Booms. It is a hybrid, an 
unwieldy Siamese Twin^ with two bodies, two heads, two minds, two 
dispositions, all of them, for the present, vitally connected. And one of 
these two bodies, dramatic art, is lean and pinched and starving, and has 
to drag about with it, wherever it goes, its fat, puffy, unwholesome, 
dropsical brother, popular amusement. And neither of them goes 
its own proper way in the world to its own proper end, but they twain 
waddle on in a path that leads nowhere in particular, the resultant of 
their several laggings and tuggings at each other. 

The next discouraging fact that strikes us is that managers and 
authors have no better beacon to guide them than the restless dpubt- 
ful fiiokerings of popular fancy. So that, instead* of advancing in a 
straightforward course, they have constantly to tack about and trim 
their sails in obedience to every shifting impulse it may take. And* 
we see that in the meantime the middle classes have chiefly chosen 
plays that confirm and flatter them in their own self-content and 
genial, ignorant sd.f-worsbip; and the upper classes have chiefly 
chosen plays that studiously reject everything heroic, and studiously 
insist on mean and commonplace details about aristocratic perscms 
like Miss Featherstonhaugh; and the lower classes have chiefly 
<flios^ plays that, like the rank raw spirit they drink, have no 
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but give a rousing hot sensation vrMle tb^ ate being 

sirallowed. 

And also we find flourishing in a brazen unchecked way, the de¬ 
testable doctrine that a'^ manager is obliged to choke the public with 
whatever garbage it relishes for the moment, and managers are en¬ 
couraged to consider themselpes as cheesemongers, bound it appears, 
by every established maxim of British commerce, to corrode the palate 
and poison the stomachs of their customers—if ft pays. This hateful 
doctrine of managerial shopkeeping, so full of hideous, ruinous 
degradation to dramatic arti has lately been preached with such loud¬ 
ness ^nd impudence that it has obtained a general acceptance in the 
dramatic profession, and all the more readily because it contains 
sufiicient truth to coat over its monstrous falseness. For though it is 
true that there is a continual demand on the part of the public for 
frivolity, nonsense, and corruption, yet this demand in respect of any 
particular kind of frivolity, nonsense, or corruption, brisk and eager as 
it may be for a short season, i^ yet transitory, fitful, uncertain, and 
eternally barren. But the demand for truth, for reality, for thought, 
for poetry, for all kinds of noble and inspiring examples, difficult as it 
may be to rear at the first, is yet perennial, constant, assured, and 
eternally fruitfuL However far we may get from truth, from reality, 
from nature, we shall always find ourselves beckoned or led or whipped 
back to them at last. Every position of honoiu-, every position really 
worth coveting in the dramatic world to-day, whether of manager, or 
actor, or author, has been gained not by the base idea of catering for 
every passing appetite of the multitude, but by unflagging appeals to 
the nobler instincts of the few, by coaxing, by watching, by alluring, 
by guiding, by resolutely refusing to pander to, the public. Every 
manager, every actor, every author who has made himself secure in an 
honoutable position, has done so by creating and educating his own 
audience, by imposing his own will, his own tastes, and his own per¬ 
sonality on them. And though it is comparatively easy to educate 
an audience in folly and absurdity, yet a position so gained can never 
be safe or honourable or lasting; ‘ that two-handed engine at the 
door ’ stands always ready to smitp its holder once and no more into 
coiht^mpt and forgetfulness. „ »' ^ 

One would imagine that any man placed in a post of such influence 
and responsibility as is implied in the management of a London theatre, 
4f he did not seek to dignify and glorify his office, would at least have 
the decent hypocrisy to refrain from openly proclaiming it sordid and 
contemptible. 

How far this doctrine of managerial shopkeeping has infected and 
penetrated, may be seen in a recent article where even Mr. Irving, 
who in practice has so constantly assailed it, puts forth a mild 
diluted mixture of it in some such words as these: *The drama 
must pay as a buduess before it can flourish as an art.’ But 



thift is by no meiois a necessity. It is true that as a general rule, 
and by mere force of natural selection, human souls and human 
hearts being driven in the long run to feed on those things that 
nourish them, and to reject those things that destroy them, it is true 
that by the operation cf this natural law, the drama will almost 
surely pay as a business if it is cultivated as an art. And of this 
rule, the prosperity of one or two of our leading theatres conducted 
on this principle is an encouraging illustfation. But the two 
things have no inviolable connection. There are, alas! only too 
many instances of a theatre payipg hugtely as a business while blas¬ 
pheming every canon of art. On the other hand it is conceivable, 
though by no means probable, that a government that spends thirty 
millions on war-preparation, and a nation that spends many more 
countless millions in drink every year, might in* a generous moment 
he induced to dole out a few odd thousands to establish and support 
a national theatre that sliould be a real school of dramatic art’; it is 
also quite conceivable that if this theatre were raised above a certain 
intellectual pitch, it might not pay. Again, it is qtdte possible that 
some wealthy man having a tastfe for the drama and living in a town 
with an insufficient population to support a thgatro, might at his own 
cost build and endow one; and organise a series of truly artistic re¬ 
presentations at a pecuniary loss. And this would be another instance 
of the drama failing as a business and flourishing as an art. 

No, the furtherabce of dramatic art will never be accomplished by 
making it part of a brand-new scheme for filling managers’ pockets. 
The one injunction tq all who are waiting and wishing and working 
for a worthy national drama must be ‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of 
Art, and all these things shall be added to you.’ And it is certain 
that the more vital, the more regenerative, the more inspiring, the 
more exalting to the people, the more possessive of their affections 
and imaginations, the theatre can he made to become, the greater 
will be the money-prizes showered on everybody connected with it. 

Finally, the one main reason why we have no great'national modern 
drama, the reason from which all other reasons shoot and branch, is 
deeply rooted in the present social condition of the English people 
at large. It has befen finely and truly indicated by him, who,md3t of 
all our teachers of fhis age lias ‘ seen life steadily and seen it whole,’ 
and who looking upon all the vast maze of our complex religious, 
political, and artistic life, has read each wound and each weakness 
clearly, and striking his finger upon the place, has said ^Tho% 
aUeat here and here.’ Mr. Matthew Arnold, in this Keview for 
August, 1879, amongst many other wise words which everybody 
interested in dramatic art would do well to lay heed to, says—In 
England we have no modem drama at all# Our vast society is not 
homogeneous enough, not sufficiently united, even any large portion 
of it, in a common view of life, a common ideal capable of serving as 
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seiabed re onr troubles. A nation’s life, a nation’s heart; is 
ijiiariy from whence the dramatist ni>ii8t hew his temple. Just as 


same Chothic church is h&wn from out ef its own wooded hillside, and 
then stands for ever afterwards with its delicate pinnacles and airy 
proportions to point the et<ernal contrast between the straight 
determinate lines, the aspiring interUion of man’s workmanship, and 
Natirre’s lovely careleamessy so a nation’s art is hewn from out of the 
negligent shapeless indeterminate block of a nation’s life, is indeed 
part and parcel of that life as the. church is part and parcel of the 
hillside, and then stands for ever afterwards on the summit of that 
life to embody a definite purpose and draw the eye away from the 
surrounding negligence and irregularity from which itself arose, up¬ 
wards to the infinite' heavens beyond. But if the stone in the hillside 
be nothing better»than rubble and crumbling conglomerate, how 
withal shall the fair temple arise for the heart of man to take shelter 
in ? What can the builder do ? Better indeed to hold his hand 
than willingly to build with hay and stubble that he well knows will 
not stand the fire. 

The dramatist of Elizabeth’s time looking about for heroic ideals, 
for men representing the leading current of the nation’s life, found 
himself cheek by jowl with Ealeigli and Sidney. But the poor 
modern vamper-up of plays searching for a general definite heroic 
idea and heroic persons to embody it, finds fiimself able to seize 
nothing better than a steady persistent glorification of money¬ 
making and industrious respectable business life, and in place of 
Ealeigh-and Sidney is met by the eminent head of some great 
city firm. And as the Elizabethan drama reeks of Ealeigh and 
Sidney, and is relative to the age of the Spanish Armada, so the 
Victorian drama reeks of successful tradesmen and is relative to the 
age of Clapham Junction. It is impossible to make laws or plays very 
much ahead of the general moral or artistic instincts bf the people. 
From this consideration it is plain there can be no sudden dramatic, 
as there can be no sudden political, millennium. Such good as may 
be brought about must be painfully and laboriously worked for, 
mostly^ by means of agencies already in operation. And it is certain 
that for a long time to come those who desire such a millennium can 
do little more than hail it from very far off, and like the pilot of 
some small night-foundered skiff, wait patiently and hope while 
night invests the sea and the wished morn delays. 


2nd.—* Yet the days of Israel are innumerable* And turning 
from the barren contemplation of obstacles and delays to ask what 
chances there mre of the &irtherance and accomplishment of dramatic 
reform, we encounter a crowd of hopeful signs. There is a general 
awakening of art-feeling and art-curiosity in the counti^. > The 



uusmant trumpets of one great mtlcs axe shaking the citadel and 
beginnihg to pierce the ears of tire philistine whexe he lies spring and 
sprawling wi^his senses sealed ; he is awaking, not as Eve awoke to 
behold herself lovely in the midst of Grod’s created loveliness, but to find 
himself hideous in the midst of hideou^ness of his own miscreation. 
This art-quickening has been longer to reach the stage than the other 
arts, but it has reached it and is beginning.tp leaven the whole dump. 
The touch of truth ha^ been the touch of life. , We find everywhere 
a growing interest in the drama as an art, in opposition to the drama 
as a popular amusement of the cirqus or music-hall type. Not that 
dramatic art seeks to deprive the masses of their amusements not 
that it demands that they shall be dull, but that they shall laugh 
with the beneficent, side-shaking, heart-easing mirth‘of wise men, 
instead of with the heart-withering, heart-hardening laughter of 
fools. It insists that if the Siamese-twin connection with popular 
amusement is to be preserved, its unwholesome brother shall* get 
himself purged and shrived, and render himself amenable to discipline; 
it insists on dragging popular amusement up to its* level, and it 
refuses to be dragged down to the ‘level of popular amusement. And 
the end is not to rob tlie people of their pleasure but to increase and 
rationalise and elevate it. Only it also insists that the people shall 
take the pains to understand what is put before them for their 
amusement; that, in the words of Sainte-Beuve, they shall not be 
merely amused, exciteH, carried away with enthusiasm, but that they 
shall know whether they were right to be so amused, excited, and 
carried away. It needs, some little energy of attention, some little 
observation and study of human nature, for one to enjoy thoroughly 
the comic characters of Shakespeare, whereas most of our modern 
comic characters are purposely void of every trait that demands 
thoughtfulness to comprehend it, so that the silliest person in the 
audience can immediately fathom them, and cackle loudly over their 
emptiness. But surely if one would take a little pains there is more 
fun, more life-giving joyousness and merriment in o*ne twinkle of 
FalstafiPs wicked , eye than in all the bodies rolled in one of all the 
comic stage personages of this century. 

We find that thp h^udienoes of certain theatres, where this in¬ 
creased energy of attention has»been in some measUre demanded, are 
more and more ready to concede it, and correlatively to exact more and 
more depth and sincerity of character-drawing. Obviouslyjthis demand* 
on the one side of added faculty of attention, and on'the [other of 
increased truth and meaning in what is represented, will continue to 
grow together and to react upon and re-encourage each other, and 
may be fostered to an incalculable extent. As the flower has 
nourished and developed the insect, the insect has fertilised and 
developed the flower. 

Then we have a great body of newspaper critics, cultured. 
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devoted, alert, earaegt, entbiusiastic, geneiDus, vrarmlj appreciative 
of eveiy new piece that shows the merest mustard seed of promise. 
Also of late years the space accorded in the daily papers to notices 
of theatrical performances has been imich enlarged. It is true that 
a greedy lover of dramatic art may think that the production of a 
new play is of much more public importance than many events and 
speeches which have yet more space and prominence allotted to them; 
but this is a matter that rests chiefly with Ihe public, and when 
editors and newspaper proprietors discover, as they are doing, that 
there is a growing demand for earjy and exhaustive theatrical intel¬ 
ligence, they will naturally take means to supply it. What is of 
more importance to note, is that the standard of dramatic criticism 
has been enormously raised within the last twenty years. The higher 
literary criticism has again begun to occupy itself with the drama, and 
there is everything to be hoped from its appearance. To this improved 
standard, to this higher criticism, the modern drama must repair 
again and again, and ask for no favour but to be judged by its 
strictest i;ples5 and when it is dismissed from that criticism, as one 
fears it must needs be for a long while yet to come, with ‘ Not yet, 
you are not worthy, yet,’ it will go away with no murmuring, but 
only with teachableness and humility, and a yet more unappeasable 
desire to qualify itself to stand unscathed in that presence. For 
surely the adoption of the severest and most searching standard of 
criticism is what all must welcome and none' can fear, except those 
who have seized and hedged round for themselves a comfortable free¬ 
hold in the contented ignorance of the populace. 

Again, we have managers, themselves artists, eager to welcome 
imd supply any demand on the part of the public for artistic plays; 
we have educated and competent actors and actresses in every line of 
character, and we have society making a fuss over them, a thing not 
of great good in itself, but rather the reverse in so far as it diverts 
them from the high necessities of study and culture, but welcome as 
a sign of honour bestowed where honour is due. 

Best, mok hopeful, most cheering sign of all, we have on our 
first nights, interspersed with perhaps a few ticklish but easily 
quieted elements of mischief, that serried' pack of bright earnest 
intelligent faces in the first row of tlie pit, lovers of the drama for 
the drama’s sake, whose self-appointed duty it is to give a loud and 
' unmistakable verdict of approval or condemnation. In reply to the 
charges of ill-conduct and rowdyism brought against this body it may 
be mentioned, that though many bad plays have been rightly and 
necessarily condemned by them, yet so far as the memory of an old 
first-nighter may serve, no play within this generation has been 
damned on its first act; however bad. There is always a wish to see 
a play retrieve itself, there is always a wish at starting to make a 
play a big success if it deserves it, while the amount of enthusiasm 



pdaya that one remembera, were enough, one 
would thinkj to nurture a breed of ShakeBpeares. It is only when a 
play has Mled to satisfy this en^usiasm, when it has baulked and 
irritated it, that it turns and aends authors* actors, anything that 
comes in the path of its deririon. 

Indeed, to sum up, one might iu a sanguine moment be inclined 
to say that we have ready to our hands in abundance every element 
-of a great dramatic rehascence—except good pl^s. So far from idie 
English people resenting literature and poetry on the stage, it would 
be truer to say that they rarely get a chance of encouraging them. 
This has partly arisen from some vagueness in the managerial mind 
as to what literature and poetry are, and to the inability of authors 
to blend them in an actable and tractable play. Every now and 
then we are treated to some five-act, unactable, intractable,tragedy, 
with phantoms fflr characters and spouting lifeless blank-verse lines 
for dialogue. It fails, and a loud cry arises that the public will hot 
have poetry on the stage. But the truth is, that what they will not 
have is imitation poetry. They want reality, and if they c^pnot get 
it, they will have realism rather than unreality. A real cab-horse on 
the stage is after all less offensive than an imitation man. So even 
in their acceptance of realism the public must not be too much con¬ 
demned. But how far can poetry and literature be given them in a 
modern play ? It is always impossible to predict what way or how 
far a people ripe for guidance may be led by the coercion of an ex¬ 
traordinary mind and will bending all its energies to one end. And 
one would be loth to predict of that nation which our sacred Milton 
in his great livid heat of prophecy foresaw mewing her mighty y^outh 
and amazing the peoples, and whose high destiny thus marked out 
every man born of her may fire himself with exulting pride to 
claim for her that she has fulfilled, one would be loth to lay it down 
as impossible that even to-day, out of the arid heart of this nine¬ 
teenth century, amidst all its dry dust of faithlessness and frivolity, 
and its grime of money-making, and the horrid reek and body-and- 
fioul-corrupting toil of her complaining millions, should he wrung 
from her, somehow by the all-compulsive stress of genius, as loud and 
pime% note of song embodying .itself in dramatic form as ever jvas 
echoed by the hallowed'hills of Itsrael when from under her palm-tree 
Deborah let loose the riot of her thunder and music over the fallen 
Sisera. However improbable such a development of the drama may 
be, one may well be loth to confine the ambition or the imagination 
in setting such a goal before it. * Though silk purses are not made 
out of sows* ears, Bums has shown us that real heroines can be made 
out of servant-maids. It all lies with the poet. If the Englirit stage 
does not swarm with heroes and heroines, we ^may take it that the 
fault rests as much with the English playwrights as with the English 
people. It is not so much that the lives of men and women are 
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on tiie st^ as that we whis ytmuiertft^ 
w^iateiiffet them, stand bleared and gibbering and daunted 

majestic processina of human existence and cannot teU tp 
make of it. ^ . 

But, apart from the advent of a heaven-sent genius which it would 
be unwise to reckon upon,*it is unlikely that the present generation 
will take any great interest in modern verse-plays. The tide is not 
setting that way. ,That is no reason why Ve should not have a 
modem national drama. It may perhaps for many years be quite a 
second-best kind 6f thing, and pn a lower platform altogether than 
our, Elizabethan di-ama. If we cannot raise Gothic cathedrals, wo 
may however build pleasant healthy cottages, taking care our 
materials and workmanship ai-e sound. For there is a heart and core 
of soundness in the English people, and there is always being lived 
somewhere amongst us a balance of healthy rapturohs existence which 
is worth being portrayed if one will but take the trouble to find it. 
As in the black country, where man has blasted and scarified his 
beautiful earth, so soon as he withdraws the scourge of his footsteps 
Nature hastes to spread her living greenery over the spot and purfles 
his departing heel-marks with flowers, as quickly destroying his 
ravages as he destroyed her loveliness, so in the garden of human life 
wherever foul and dismal lives are lived. Nature is always waiting 
to root them out and swill the void places with her perpetual 
beauty and strength and virtue. And to her' nothing is ever dead or 
corrupt or useless or old, but all things are ever living and clean and 
vigorous and new ; and she is as busy with forethouglit and potency 
of beauty in the noisome places of the cities where decrepit bestial 
figures stagger and moulder up the dmk alleys clotting with filth and 
disease and crime, as amongst the dog-rosed hedges and the garlanded 
meadows and the fern-valleys and the poppies and the com. Our 
corruption is the weft of her loveliest gown, and our soundness its 
warp; our rags are her viands; our dust and ashes are her jewels; our 
waxing and bur waning, our health and our disease, our death and our 
life, are alike but the shakings to us of the superflux of her immortal 
vigour. It is the business of the dramatist to persuade and possess 
himself of this sense of perpetual healthfulness and renewal in Nhture 
and flowing frorh Nature to her pensioner, human life. The vitality 
of the nation and not its disease is the raeasui’e of the possibility of 
any art-manifestation. Leaving all foul and devil-possessed things to 
take their leisurely or headlong course along the Gadarean way to 
destmetion, it is the business of the play-writer to search out the 
sources and currents of the nation’s healthy life, and to attach and let 
his work run parallel thereto, so that all that he does may have a 
lifefiil, and not a deathful, savour. 

If our English society is, as some would have us believe, ninety- 
nine hundredths of it diseased and vicious, then the dramatist will 



cm6-himdredtfh pd!rt and occupy 
feifnfetf ni^faly tliat, using the ol^er irinety-niUe parts aa foils 
aiid :^efe and backgrounds, and in no sense as^ypical and exempilary* 
For nothing is typical of life but what is preservative. That quality 
of a thing which destroys it can never be typical or essential. And 
in this respect art will strictly follow Nature, for aS'Nature out^of a 
thousand seeds brings ,only one to bear, so*art carries the process of 
selection but one step further, and chooses but one out of the thousand 
that Nature chose from a million. 

A drama is made up by the skilful blending of contrasts. There 
is the contrast between pathos and comedy, between age and yoUth, 
between riches and poverty, between vivacity and stupidity. But the 
greatest contrast a dramatist can be aware of is tbe^ contrast between 
right and wrong,^and the adequate perception of this contrast must 
underlie every great play. So from all that has beeU said it is cigar 
that if we are to liave a modern national drama it must be put in 
connection with all that is vital and preservative and honourable in 
English life. And round such a drama^11 the best elements of society, 
all that is soundest and most characteristic and of national import¬ 
ance, may be invited and may be trusted to assemble. It not 
without reason that until lately some of the soundest and best 
elements of English life have been severed from the theatre for these 
two hundred years past. But all 'classes are coming back, and the 
drama has a transcendent chance of establishing itself as a great 
national art and influence. It can only become this if and in so far 
as it really ministers to tke nation’s welfare and intelligence. Now 
is the time for its representatives to choose wliether it shall lapse into 
the nation’s bauble and toy, as was prophesied in the Westminster 
Review a few years since, or whether it shall assert itself and claim 
its right to embody and repictxire to it its best self and the best 
possibilities of our present life ; to become, as one may be allowed to 
fondly picture the nation’s drama, its guardian angel, its exgct spiritual 
and ever overhovering likeness, leading it into paths of pleafiantness and 
peace. If such a view of the drama were to he nplield by its jcpre- 
sentatives, it is certain that the arts of music and painting would soon, 
fall into their rightly secondary places, for neither music nor paintihg 
has intrinsically and of natural birthright such scope and influence 
as the drama. Whatever changes may come about in religion and in 
society, whatever creeds may be upheld or upheaved, the heart and 
soul of man will always remain the things of greatest price in the 
universe, and these to their utmost bounds will always be the entailed 
inheritance and inalienable domain of the drama. 

The chief obstacles and delays and the chief incitements and 
helps to a dramatic renascence have now been recounted, and we 
have seen what reasons there are for believing that we are on the 
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not merely of an era of niagnilioent speotacular and 
ardiffiological revivals, but of a living breathing modem drama—-* 
drama that shall not fear to lay. bold and reverent hands on the 
holiest things of the human life of to-day and freely expose them, and 
attempt to deal with the everlasting mysteries of human life as they 
appear to nineteenth-century eyes. Nothing has been said 
technical qualifications, ^or stage-technique is a thing that must be 
learned by a long and patient routine. It is far harder to write a 
play than to build a house—nobody starts building a house without 
a course of previous traihing, yet hundreds of people start to write 
plays with no better acquaintance with the details of play constmc- 
tion than a man might gain of bouse construction in a few casual 
glances at the outside of one. 

What has been written, has been written in no assumption of 
guidance or control or authority, but has been thro^ out as gropings 
and feelings after the right path, if haply it might be found. And 
all that is sought to be impressed upon those who read this paper is 
that if ve are to have a second great blossoming time of the English 
drama, the seed must be sown in-reverenoe and earnestness, and must 
grow^ up native and drenched in the serene air of that region where 
love and duty and faith and art are all’one. 

And if we need to lift some banner to rally the lovers of dramatic 
art to-day, what better words could be inscribed on it than the words 
of the great Greek seer as transcribed by out great English seer who 
is yet amongst us ? Consider for a moment what a change would 
soon be brought about in our drama if from this time forward every 
piece at our theatres were to he conceived, worked out, acted and 
judged in the spirit of these words;—■ 


Must it Ih> then only with our poets that we insist tliey shall either create for 
us the image of a noble morality, or among us create none?’ Or shall we not also 
keep guard over all other workers for the people (including our playwrights, and 
managers and actors), and forbid them to make what is ill-customed, and unre¬ 
strained, and ungentle, and without order or 8baj)e, cither in likeness of living 
things or in buildings, or in any other thing whatsoever tliat is made for the 
people. And shall we not rather seek for workers who can track the inner nature 
. of all that may he sweetly schemed ; so that the j oung men as living in a wbole- 
so&e place may he profited by everything that in work fairly wrought may touch 
tliem through hearing or sight, ns if it were a breeze bringing health to them 
from places strong with life. 


Henby Ahthub Jones. 
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THE WISH to BELIEVE. 


A Dialogue in a Catholic Coi^lege. 


‘ Well,’ said Ashleyas he and Darlington walked out of the break¬ 
fast room together on the Friday morning, ‘ have you thought over 
our last night’s talk at all ? Are y»u ready to acquit*us pf being 
unreasonable fanatics who helievd, or profess to believe, merely 
because religion suits our taste?’ • 

Darlington hesitated. ‘ I* thought,’ be said, ‘ that we had an in¬ 
teresting talk, and that there was a good deal in what Walton said. 
I thought that we got at the truth as far as we went, but I can’t see 
that he really proved liihi case against me.’ 

‘ Where did he fail then—what is your difficulty ? ’ asked Ashley. 

‘ I think,’ said Darlington, ‘ that he analysed correctly two 
sorts of wish with respect to a belief—one being the wish to iflanu- 
facture or to nurse it as the case may he, the other the wish that it 
should be true. Tlie one is readily father to the thought, the other 
makes one fear that what is wished for is too good to be true. One 
begets a belief like Bentley’s theory of an imaginary editor of 
“ Paradise Lost,” the importance of which to him was not its truth, 
but its utility in affording him an hypothesis to rest upon which 
would warrant his continuing work which interested liim. The 
other is the wish of Penelope for the return of Ulysses, which was so 
strong that she could riofTfor a leng time convince herself that it had* 
come to pass. All this 1 see; and I think that in the sense which he 
explained the first class of belief has no great depth of root, while the 

• I may mention, for the sake of those readem who may not have seen my 
dialogue on ‘ The Wish to Believe,’ which appeared in the Mnctecnth C&niwry for 
February 1882, that Darlington and Walton are old College friends, formerly under* 
graduates at Muriel College, Oxford, The free discussion of religious subjecta in 
which both had taken part there had resulted in the destruction of de&nite religious 
opinions in Darlington, and in the conversion of Walton tojDatholicism. Darlington 
is at present a guest at Sandown College, whither he has gone at the invitation of 
Father Ashley, a chance acquaintance, who is Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
College. 
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< That is precisely, what Walton was contending for,^ said 

‘ Wait a moment,’ Darlington continued. ‘Now for my point of 
divergence from him. He seemed to‘'think it clear that the wish 
of religious believers is of the latter type, whereas it seems to me 
that facts point to an Opposite conclusion. , There is one kind of 
wish, you say, which makes a man prejudiced, another which 
makes him reasonable; one which leads him to dreamland, another 
which makes him confine himself strictly to realities. Now to 
keep my argument within reasonable limits, take the case of the 
evidences of Christianity—not to go back to still more funda¬ 
mental questioqs. I find that among thinking men, all my 
acquaintance without exception who hold that .they are, in the 
fape of modeni criticism, satisfactory and sufficient, are men who 
have a naturally religious bent of mind, a wish to believe. They are 
enthusiasts,, and do not pretend to be impartial in the matter. 
Those who, being quite equdlly capable of understanding them, 
have no bias either way, say, at most, that they leave the ques¬ 
tion . undecided. The only men who regard the matter as settled 
on the affirmative side, are, as I say,‘men with religious cravings. 
Then I ask, which kind of wish can I attribute to them ? Can I 
attribute the wish that makes one* cautious and sloiv, when they are 
less cautious and less slow in believing than those who are indifferent ? ’ 
He paused. ‘ Can I ? ’ he repeated. 

Ashley looked puzzled. ‘ I think,’ he caid, ‘ that they may be on 
a di^erent footing. Those who are indifferent may take less pains in 
the matter and dismiss it in comparative carelessness.’ 

‘ No,’ persisted Darlington. ‘ 1 speak of people who have read 
all the standard books on evidences, and wlio take really a great 
interest in the whole matter—though, as I have said, quite without 
any party fueling.’ 

‘ It is so difficult,’ said Ashley, ‘ to answer a vague statement like 
yours. If I knew the people to whom you refer, perhaps I should 
.have more to say in explanation'; ’ and then he added after a pause, ‘ I 
retoember that you quoted yesterday the case» of Hume and Johnson. 
Well, there I should say that there was at least as much of the wish 
not to believe about Hume as of the wish to believe in Johnson.’ 

Ashley did not feel satisfied with the completeness of his own 
answer, and was somewhat relieved at seeing Walton’s portly form 
making its way towards them. 

‘ Good morning, Darlington,’ he said as he approached. ‘ I want 
you to walk over with me to Greystone and see my mumon and 
church. You have Vound out already the difference between the new 
man and the old, and now I want you to see something of his new 
mode of living, and of the haunts and habits of the animaL’ 
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thfo^gio^ aigument, and you are just in timg to h^p us ? * 

* CJome then~and you come'too, Ashley,’ said Walton. ‘ We can 
talk as we walk.’ 


Ashley excused himself. ‘ I have a lefeture to. give,’ he said j / but 
we shall meet again on your return.’ * * - 

The other two started without more ado, and Darlington lost no 
time in propounding his theory to Walton in its new shape. 

‘ How can I suppose that the wish of these people is of the kind 
which makes belief slow and difficult,’ he repeated, ‘ when I find 
that they believe sooner and more confidently than those who have 
no wish in the matter ? And the only alternative I,have left me—on 
your own principles mark, Walton—is to suppose that^hek wish is 
for the gratifications attendant on belief, and not a’deep desire-r-aa 
you explained it—for reasonable assurance of its truth.’ 

‘ No doubt,’ said Walton musingly, ‘ one who is veiy anxious in 
the whole subject will see more in th'b evidences than one who cares 
less about the matter.’ 

‘ That is the very thing I say,’ said Darlingtofl, ‘ He puts some¬ 
thing into the evidence for* his pet doctrines which is not there. 
This is plainly unreasonable. Evidence is evidence, and must, if con¬ 
clusive, convince any reasonable ihan.‘^ If I find that an impartial 
man is far from convinced, while one who is notoriously a partisan 
professes himself satisfied, it is plain common sense in me to ascribe 
it to prejudice. If dispassionate thinkers of my acquaintance state 
clearly the arguments on both sides, can even, as Mr. Kegan Paul did in 
his recent paper, show keen appreciation of the Christian and Catholic 
position, but finally declare the case “ not proven,” it seems plain to 
me that those who profess not only to see a probability but to possess 
absolute certainty on the believing side, being as I have said men 
of strong religious emotions, have been influenced by thqse emotions 
to believe what reason quite fails to establish.’ 

Walton reflected a few moments before he spoke. He was trying 
to see at what point exactly the issue between them lay. 

‘ It comes to this,’-he ’said al!,la8t. ‘ If you have,two men equdlly 
endowed with logical acuteness, fhe one without any bias, the other 
anxious for religious belief, and if the former considers, after reading 
the recognised works on the subject, that the evidence is insufficient, 
while the latter is convinced, you think it plain that the latter is 
unreasonably biassed by his wish—that those conditions which have 


* It may be aa well to observe at the outset, for tlac benefit of Catholic readers, 
that Walton’s ajrgnnient concerns exclusively what thedlogians call the judioimt 
eredibilitatU, or act of the intellect, whereby the evidences for revelation are judged 
to be convincing. He would, no doubt., consider any further question of technical 
theology out of place, as being unintelligible to one in Darlington’s position,; 
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. ^teimiiped his mind to belief as distinguished from suspeilse of 
jud^ent, are not reasonable motives, but prejudice.’ 

‘ How can they be, reasonable tnotives,’ said Darlington, * whd|t I 
am supposing that all the reasons are equally known to the other ? 
We had better keep to our assumption of exactly similar intellecfual 
power, though of course fhere is something rather grotesque in 
abstract principles and 'typical cases.’ , 

* Now I should Say,’ said Walton, slowly and deliberately, * that, 
granting every one of your conditions, which as you say are of course 
never accurately^ realised in fact, granting equal ability, the same 
evidence before both, impartiality and indifference on the one side, 
and great anxiety to believe, if possible, on the other, if the latter 
man does believe, it is, as you say, owing—at least, indirectly—to his 
craving and* anxiety ; but that his belief is, or ^lay very well be, 
eminently reasonable.’ And he looked at Darlington, conscious that 
he was propounding what was at first sight a paradox. 

‘My dezy Walton, how can a craving or wish which hastens 
belief do so reasonably ? Thaf is contrary to your own principles, 
and it is absurd. His wish can’t put more into the evidence than 
there .is in it.’ * 

‘ No,’ said Walton; ‘ but it may make him find more than the 
other finds. I know what you are going to say,’ he said, as Dar¬ 
lington tried to interrupt him; ‘ you are gojng to say that in our 
typical case the same evidence is before both. Granted. And they 
are both equally able to apprehend its logical force. Granted too. 
But the religious-minded man may get beyond its logical statement; 
he will feel its force-’ 

‘Exactly,’ interrupted Darlington. ‘He will feel more than 
reason warrants. That is what 1 say. Such men let feeling do duty 
for reason.’ 

‘No,’persisted Walton; ‘he does not substitute feeling ; rather 
his feeling and his interest in the matter stir his reason to activity. 
There is a perception which one whose mind constantly dwells oh a 
subject and who loves it acquires, which is beyond expression in 
jrords, and which is outside the' sphere of verbal evidence; such a 
mah acquires a special power in his .festimate of evidence relating to 
the subject in question. To make my example more apposite, I 
suppose two men of equally good musical ear. One has studied Men¬ 
delssohn carefully, the other far less so. A fragment of MS. music is 
found; there is considerable circumstantial evidence to show that it 
is by Mendelssohn. The man who is less closely acquainted with 
Mendelssohn’s style pronounces the case unproven; the other confi¬ 
dently asserts that it is not by Mendelssohn. The evidence is 
before both. Both are equally tolenCed. One is devoted to Men¬ 
delssohn, the other has not made his works a special study. What 
is it which enables one to decide confidently and rightly while the 
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other is in doubt? It is a certain personal perception acquired by 
tbe close attention which be has been led to give to the subject by 
bis interest in Mendelssohn’s wprks. One of the items of evidence 
on paper would be, “ There are passages whfcb render it difficult to 
suppose that it is by Mendelssohn; ” this is to be weighed against 
strong circumstantial evidence that it»is by Mendelssohn. The MS. 
is in his handwriting, it is found among other fragments undoubtedly 
genuine. Now, though both critics hear the qrray of arguments, the 
particular one from internal evidence assumes gigantic proportions 
in the mind of one of them. I^e manipulates it, so to speak, with 
a master’s skill, gets out of it all that is to be got, and it decic^es the 
whole question. Why is this ? Does not the other understand this 
particular item of evidence ? Yes; but he has not acquired that 
personal power which enables him to iveigh it*truly —his apprecia¬ 
tion of it is va^e and (as he himself feels) uncertain. Thus though 
the evidence might be similarly stated by both—I mean that each 
might give a similar list of arguments pro and cori—the relative 
weight attached by them to this, particular item Would differ toto 
coelo. One grasps the full force of what the other only half under¬ 
stands.’ , 

‘Of course,’ said DarKngton, rather impatiently. ‘AH this is 
true enough of music. It is true of any art; and for this reason, that 
all that is really important in -it is beyond the sphere of plain evi¬ 
dence and appeals fo a special sense. If that sense has been cul¬ 
tivated in a particular direction, no doubt it is more acute in that 
direction.’ , 

‘ Yes, but mark,’ put in Walton, ‘ the direct perception only 
affected a portion of the evidence.’ 

‘ Oh ! that was a mere trick of yours,’ said Darlington. ‘ You 
put this in for the sake of making the case seem at first sight parallel 
to religious^ evidence. It is plain that the real essence of your 
example is in the special musical perception of one man, which is 
not shared by the other. The rest of the evidencd was mere pre¬ 
tence. You might as well suppose two men—one‘blind and the 
other not.—judging of the evidence for the presence of a third party 
in a room. You ipight give a list of signs which both coujd per¬ 
ceive—a step heard unlike'that of either, the* sound of a cough 
unlike the accustomed cough of either—I won’t say of a voice, as 
that would be unmistakable even by the blind man; the rustling 
of a newspaper proceeding apparently from a direction different 
from the position of either, and so forth. The blind man is not, 
you will say, certain; but the other clinches the argument by special 
personal perception, namely, the sight of his eyesi I think it would 
be shorter to say that one man sees a third party in the room, and 
the other hasn’t eyes, so he can’t see. Unless you take the Christian 
evidences out of the category of reasoning altogether and suppose 
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th^ are a matter of x^asonisg’, just as a &ct ivhioh 
has to be proved in th% law courts, this personal element of whleh 
jou speak finds noplace at all. It is*either another term for a 
special sense, as in the case* of art, or it must mean prejndice^ 
Fancya juror who refused, to convict Lamson on the ground that 
there was a personal plement in his appreciation of the evidence 
which made him believe the prisoner to be not guilty I I tbinlr 
that if it were afterwards discovered that he was a friend of Lamson’s, 
people would not be slow in suspecting what the nature of the personal 
element was.’ 

* Well'; I will meet you on your own ground,’ said Walton, a 
little nettled at Darlington’s confident tone, and at the apparent 
common sense of his answer. ‘ You have not treated my example 
fairly, but I do not care to insist upon it at present. I will take a 
case of ordinary circumstantial evidence. I maintain, in spite of all 
you say, that there may be circumstances in which one man may, 
from his knowledge of character, or from his acqusiintance with par¬ 
ticular persons, or hi? intimate familiarity with the details of some 
science,'take a diflferent and a far truer'view of evidence before a 
law court than tlie average educated juryman who has not this assist¬ 
ance. And his view may be purely personal in tlie sense that he is 
in possession of no further evidence on the subject; but facts in the 
existing evidence may be to him, on account of his antecedents, of 
different significance; and this will not indipate a prejudiced mind, 
but rather special clearness of sight. Take for instance a charge of 
fraud against some one of whose integrity you are absolutely sure. 
My case will not be strong enough unless you think .of some 
individual. There are many whom you think incapable of such 
a thing, but some whom you know to be so. I should imagine 
that one who knew Dr. .Tohnson or Dr. Arnold most intimately 
would have ha;d the absolute assurance of which I speak in their 
regard.’ 

‘Oh I I quite agree,’ said Darlington, not thinking for the 
moinept of the connection of his admission' 'wijth the argument; 
‘there are persons -tThose character is completely formed and fixed 
in uprightness, for whom a downright dishonourable act would te 
a moral impossibility. I could mention persons of whom I should 
say this from my own knowledge of them.’ 

* Well then,’ resumed Walton, ‘ suppose the strongest evidence 
of a circumstantial kind is brought against such a man, a juror, to 
whom this evidence is quite intelligible and convincing, would 
decide against him in spite of his previous good character. Youx 
assurance that he is incapable of the act may have sonis weight, but 
little in comparison with the overwhelming evidence against him. 
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^agne and onr^i^Ue. He eaimot be sure that you are not biassed, 
though you yourself may be conscious that ^on are not. He cannot 
distinguish the interested •partisanship of a friend from the clear, 
serene feeling of certainty, begotten fit intimate knowledge, which 
is in many cases its own guarantee that it corresponds with truth. 
Thtis your own certain by of the man’s innocence is, as 1 have said, 
personal, and yet reasonable. Your judgment differs from that of 
the juror, though you have the same* evidence before you. The 
juror judges as nine-tenths of those who see the evidence^would 
judge. But you, through your close acquaintance with the ground 
of one particular portion of the case for the defencfe—that portion 
which relates to the criminal’s previous good‘character—have ac¬ 
quired a sens6 of its force which makes you able reasonably and 
confidently to differ from others in your estimate of the ‘whole 
matter. And I would add a fact which seems to me important, 
that your judgment would carry vyth it a sense of p&wer and knoW'* 
ledge as distinguished from a feeling of impotence to take another 
view, or inability to enter into it. The juryman would not have 
a feeling similar to yours. Your state of mind would be,* “ I am 
perfectly sure; ” his would be, “ the circumstances of the case are 
such and so significant that I see no room for doubt.” ’ 

He looked at D^lington, but saw from his face that he was not 
following his remarks further, but was turning over the example in 
his mind. 

‘ Well, Darlington,’ he continued, ‘ will you allow some reason 
to a personal view of evidence in the case I have given ? ’ 

‘ You have yet to apply it to the real question at issue,’ said 
Darlington; ‘and I cannot see where you will find in Paley or 
Butler anything at all parallel to the intimate knowledge we may 
have of a friend’s character. But anyhow your instance seems to 
me unreal. Overwhelming evidence against a man *of unblemished 
character is not a common thing, and practically the difference of 
view would be much less than you describe. The friend would be 
shocked at the evidenee, and the juror would he slow to conviqt tfx^en 
on strong evidence, if the prisoner were held by his friends to be a 
Dr. Arnold in integrity.’ 

* Of course I stated an extreme case to point my moral,’ said 
Walton. ‘ That I take to be the whole rationale of an illustration—^tu 
show the working of a principle in an instance where it is unmis¬ 
takable, in order that one may be ready to admit it in what is more 
complex and obscure. But I do not admit that my instance is 
unreal or improbable. The history of Lesurques and Dubose wee 
exactly a case in point. The story will be familiar to you from the 
English plays founded upon it. I remember Charles Kean in the 






of LyonSt and you no doubt have seen Mr. li^ng^s laist 
of the same story in the Lyons Mail. It was a ease of 


mistaJken identity, and took pl^e .in France in the last centuiy; 
Lesurques was a man of good position and spotless integrity, and 
had been singularly fortunate and prosperous in his career. At least 
so he is represented in the play. He considers himself ‘ the happiest 
man that ever lived,’ and ,the story of his death is consequently all 
the more tragic. The, robbery of the Lyons mail took place at a 
posting-house kept by his father, and on the very night on which 
the crime was committed, Lesurques himself was on the spot intent, 
as he said, on some act of kindness to his father. When the mail 
was robbed he was actually, it appeared, seen by several witnesses, 
among them his father, taking part in the crime and in the murders 
which accompanied it. The evidence against him was overwhelming, 
and on the strength of it he was guillotined; and too late it was dis¬ 
covered that the real criminal was a man called in the play Dubose, 
resembling him exactly in features and general appearance.® Surely 
this is as strong a case as any imaginary one I could invent! The 
evidence was direct and apparently conclusive. Mistaken identity 
was his only possible plea, and he was quite unaware at the time 
of the existence of this villain who was his exact counterpart; and 
when challenged to prove an alibi was unable to do so. His guilt 
seemed proved; and those few friends who knew him and trusted him 
in spite of all, must have appeared to the world at large utterly beyond 
the reach of sensible argument. They were trusting to a vague, un- 
dehnable feeling, and going in the very teeth of evidence as con¬ 
clusive as circumstantial evidence could be; and yet if Lesurques 
were such a man as 1 have supposed, and said to his friend, looking 
him full in the face, “I declare before Hod I am innocent,” the 
conviction produced, and reasonably produced, in that friend would 
be absolute and incapable of being shaken.’ 

* Certainly that is a strong case,’ said Darlington ; ‘ but I should 

say that in reality the friend and the outside world were not viewing 
the same evidehce. The friend had a past knowledge of Lesurques, 
which the jury and others had not. .Here was a separate item in the 
considerations before his mind.’ «. • * ^ 

* No doubt,’ replied Walton, ‘ you may look' at it so; but that 

does not affect what I say. Whether you call this personal element 
fresh evidence, or consider the evidence to be the verbal statement 
and the knowledge which colours it as imparting a perception to the 
Tnind in its estimate of it, it comes to the same. It is a mere 
question of words. What I want to show is that this element 
most frequently exists, and carries the mind to truth instead of 
prejudicing it.’ • 


* This discovery ia, in the play, previous to the time appointed for his execution; 
and he consequently escapes. 



' < 1'diinlc agaio/ said Barlrngton, after a ibw xainutes* reflection, 
Hliat knowl^ge of the charafter of a Mend is very unique, and will 
hardly he found to help you if you are giving principles for the 
estimation of historical evidence. You can have no friendship with 
the dead, and a past fadt is not proved by anything resembling 
personal acquaintance.’ • 

‘ Have patience^’ continued Walton. ‘.I haye given the "case of 
knowledge of character first, because it seems io me to be a particu¬ 
larly strong instance of personal perceptions as affecting one’s view of 
verbal evidence. It is not the only in^anoe, though I believe that 
something very similar to it bears an important part in the impres¬ 
sion produced on each man by the study of Christianity. What I 
wish to show is that in all evidence there are items which appeal 
more or less to personal perceptions, and tha^ in nqany, cases those 
perceptions will differ in individuals, without implying a want of 
candour in those .holding either view, but simply a lesser or greater 
power of judging in the particular subject-matter.’ 

‘ Oh! you are going through «,11 the cases given in Newman’s 
Essay mi Assent, I suppose,* saifl Darlington. * I quite allow that a 
good general is a good judge of military position, a good scholar of 
Tacitus’ style, a man with’a turn for politics of a political situation, 
and the rest. These are all questions of what is called “ implicit 
reasoning.” I should have something to say on this subject, but it 
is not the same as that of which we now speak. I am purposely 
confining myself to the recognised explicit arguments in favour of 
Christ’s divine mission and miraculous history. Paley’s Evidences, 
Liddon’s Bampton Lectures, Butler’s Analogy —these are the sort of 
works I speak of. I am not supposing an intellect which travels 
underground, as it were, and emerges, with no knowledge of the road 
it has traversed, in a state of Christian belief—declaring that, though 
it cannot give reasons for its conclusion, that is no sign that they do 
not exist, but only that they are implicit. That is a special puzzle 
which I am not at present trying to find out. I^et tis keep to plain, 
explicit evidence. There are many who profess that the recognised 
explicit evidences suffice for them, and it is enough for the present 
to consider them.’, ** • • ' 

‘ What you say only help? to bring me to the’central point of my 
argument^’ said Walton. ‘ What I particularly want to show is that, 
even where arguments are stated most explicitly, there is a personal 
element in their full apprehension. I can understand your consider¬ 
ing the knowledge of character of which 1 spoke as a conclusion 
gained by implicit reason and added to the evidence. That is not 
the account I myself should give, simply because the mind is so 
constantly affected in its judgment by its sthre of impressions formed 
by past experiences, that to isolate one seems to me unscientific. 
However, let us now take the plainest and most clearly stated evi- 
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is theui^tmdnei^ to trace Mm. 

Ms l906n clearly traced te Stoke-on-pl^nt. They find that a mail 
answering to his description was seen at Stoke-on-Trent station M 
the day after the murder a short time before the 10.15 train started 
for London. Again at Stone one of the porters noticed a BiTnilar 
man in the same train in a first-class carriage; and when the ticket- 
collector took the tickets at Willesden he, too, noticed the man, who, 
it so happened, was unable for some time to find his ticket. Further 
inquiry results in a similar declaration on the part of five other 
porters. Now here is a very simple chain of evidence. Any reasonable 
mind on considering it would come to the conclusion that the man 
who was seen at Stoke had in all probability gone to London. Here 
you will say thgt there is no personal element in appreciating the evi¬ 
dence at all. Credible witnesses see him at different places on the line, 
on close examination they give an exactly similar account of his personal 
appearance and dress, and the conclusion is a mere matter of common 
sense. Now I quite agree that all reasonable men will conclude alike 
here ; but I wish to point out that in each case there is an exercise of 
personal judgment, though, for reasons I shall give, the result is for 
each the same. There are certain suppositions which would invali¬ 
date the conclusion. The witnesses onay have committed perjury, in 
spite of the good character they previously bore. There may have 
been a man exactly similar to the man seen at ^toke, and dressed in 
the same way; and this second man may have been the loser of his 
ticket, while the original man may have been walking on the plat¬ 
form to pass away his time, and left it unperceived without entering 
the train. Now, as I have said, any reasonable man will dismiss 
these suppositions—and why ? Is there any clear logical statement 
which will disprove them ? Take one of them only—the first. How 
can you logically prove that eight men of unimpeachable character 
have not every one of them committed perjury (supposing that to be 
the only possible flaw in the evidence), and that merely for the fun of 
the thing and without any further motive ? You can’t •prove it, but it 
is wildly improbable. And why do you judge it improbable ? Because 
our knowledge of human nature tells U3 that' men do not do these 
tMngs. This is surely a decision on personal grounds. No doubt 
these grounds are shared by all men; but they are personal to each. 
The &ct that all men have sufficient personal experience of human 
nature to make their decision in such a case the same, makes one 
forget, until it is pointed out, that the decision is arrived at, not by 
logical rule, but by a process similar to that by which Lesurques’ 
intimate friend was convinced of his innocence, with this entirely 
accidental difference—that in the one case all have the experience 
requisite for a true decision, in the other case only a few.’ 

*Ohl of course there is always judgment to be exercised in 







weif'hiiig said Biffliogtcb. ^*Fer}m|» it w not have 

oooiirred to me in the case joi} gave, as it 'ig so simple that one would 
hardly be at the pains to analyse,it. Just as one may never have re- 
dected^any more than M. Jourdain did, -imtil it was pointed out to 
him—that he had been talking prose all his life. But 1 don^t see 
what you gain by the long explanation you have just given. It seems 
to me much ado about nothing. Because, an exercise of ccmmcm 
sense is justified in the case you have given, that is no proof that the 
view of an excited enthusiast is warranted by reason. 1 should rather 
say that your instance heightens the contrast 1 gave, and tells in my 
favour. It shows that sober-minded men judge alike in matters of 
evidence, and that their judgment is reliable.’ 

* I am afraid that I shall have to be somewhat tedious in my ex¬ 
planation,’ returned Walton, ‘and shall only be rfble to draw out my 
meaning by a dhll train of examples, extorting admissions out of you 
the full meaning of which you will not see—in true Socratic 5tyle. 
But I will try to be as brief as possible. The only point which I in¬ 
sist upon in my example is what you have granted; tllat even in the 
simplest evidence there is an exercise of personal judgment amenable 
to no law, but ratified by the mind’s own positive declaration.’ 

‘ Clearly,’ said Darlington, rather impatiently, ‘ it is ncft all a 
logical train like Euclid.’ 

‘ Now one step further,’ said Walton. ‘ In the example I have 
given the logical part?of the argument attracts most attention, be¬ 
cause the other part is plain, and is hardly expressed in words. One 
would express the thing, “ He was seen at such a place and at such 
another place, and therefore it is plain that he has gone to London.” 
One might even imagine a case where this aspect would be more 
strongly exhibited.’ 

‘ I see what you mean,’ said Darlington; ‘ you need not enlarge 
upon it,’ 

‘ Then let us now take a case,’ pursued Walton, ‘ where these pro¬ 
portions are reversed. To avoid being more tedious 'than is abso¬ 
lutely necessary I will plunge in medias res at once.' Let us take 
one of the very books you have nSimed—Liddon’s Bampton Lectures 
on the Divinity of Christ. IJerhaps the third lecture will suit ohr 
purpose as well as any. It is‘on the work of ouiT Lord in the world 
as a witness to His Divinity. He draws attention to the unique 
history of the Jews, to the unpromising nature of Christ’s scheme,* 
and its audacity, and yet the calm confidence with which He pro¬ 
poses it j its novelty, its realisation by powers and forces unparalleled 
in the pastt|iistory of the world, and so forth. Now the mere logic 
of his argument is of the simplest. It amounts to this: the pheno¬ 
mena of which I speak are such as to reoder«impossible the supposi¬ 
tion that they are due to anything short of special divine interposition; 
therefore divine interposition must have taken place. The whole 







of in tbe jadgmeat of the mind as to how far 

antecedent proposition is warranted by the facts of the case;* 

* You speak tridy, 0 Socrates 1 ’ said Darlington, laughing. 

‘ That is to say,’ saidP Walton, waxing more earnest, ‘ the just and 
right estimate of the argument depends principally, not on clearness 
of head, not on logical conseeutiveness, but on the accurate gauging 
of on 'the one hand the njarvellous facts of Jewish and Christian his¬ 
tory, and on the other the powers and capabilitiel of unassisted human 
nature.’ 

Darlington nodded assent. 

‘ ^n other words, on this very personal element of which we have 
spoken. You read Liddon’s le-cture to a friend. You say at the 
end, “ Do you see IJddon’s argument ? ” He replies at once, “ Oh, 
yes! he states it most lucidly ; I understand it thoroughly.” You 
press him: “l)o you think it powerful?” If he is a sensible man 
he replies, “ I will think it well over, and then I will tell you how it 
impresses me.” And it is this thinking it well over, this mental 
digestion, this personal apprehension of the considerations, which is 
the important and critical part of the matter.’ 

Darlington did ijot say anything; but his face, when Walton 
looked at it, did not betoken agreement, but rather dissatisfaction at 
being unable at the moment to find words for his difference of opinion. 

‘ Let us add to the argument in question,’ continued Walton, 
‘ that of Liddon’s fourth lecture, in which he insists upon the unique 
personal character of Christ, on its moral beauty, its superhuman 
consistency, its possession of qualities incapable of co-cxistence in 
mere man, the lowliest humility together with the most absolute 
self-assertion, the contrast of His conscious greatness with the self- 
abasement of the prophets, His enthusiasm, and at the same time His 
“ sweet reasonableness ” and entire freedom from fanaticism. Here is 
another argument calling, not for logical power, but for personal ap¬ 
preciation and just judgment.’ 

Darlington had by this time shaped his difficulty. ‘ You really 
are not touching my position in all you are saying,’ he insisted. ‘ No 
doubt the particular arguments yqu are speaking of call rather for 
calm.and true judgment than for a. powipr of following a train of syl¬ 
logisms. But, in the first place, they are only a tithe of the argu¬ 
ments available on the whole subject; and in the second place—even 
if we confine ourselves to them, as you are doing—my original objec¬ 
tion holds good. It is plain that an unbiassed man will judge more 
truly than one who has strong religious emotions and a desire for 
belief. It is all very well for you to say that there is a J>ersonal ele¬ 
ment in the view that each man takes of the evidence. No doubt 
that is true in a senseand it makes it impossible to put your finger 
on a fallacy as you can in mere logic. But the personal element, as 
you call it, is merely the exercise of the power of judging, which is 
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far more likely to be correctly exercised by one who is perfectly un¬ 
biassed one way or the other, than by one whose reason is disturbed and 
prejudiced by a wish to come to one conclusion rather than another.’ 

‘Now we are really getting at what I tVant,’ said Walton. ‘I 
maintain that in estimatingconsiderations such as I have mentioned, 
an active interest, and sense of the impertance of the conclusion to 
which they point, and a certain amount of e.motiQnal sympathy* with 
them, are absolutely decessary. A man who does not apply his emo¬ 
tional and imaginative faculties cannot feel them, cannot get beyond 
the mere logic of them—that hard rind of truth (for it is true as far 
as it goes) which George Eliot lays down as the limit of the know¬ 
ledge of the unimaginative and unsympathetic. The calm, lawyer-like 
man who studies the matter as though it were an illustration of some 
interesting legal principle, and not of deep practical importance to 
himself, stands no chance of knowing their full force.. No doubt such 
a man runs no risk of overrating it, but he runs the greatest risk of 
underrating it.’ 

‘ My dear Walton,’ interrupted IJarlington, ‘ what • should we do 
if we accepted this strange theory of yours? We should have our 
law courts supplied by enthusiastic jurymen, or intimate friends of the 
prisoner or of the witnesses for the prosecution.’ 

‘ No; the cases are not parallel,’ said Walton, a little puzzled. 
‘ The law courts go on the principle that it is better to acquit a guilty 
man than to hang one*who is innocent. They dare not risk the in¬ 
fluence of bias either way. The outside world cannot be sure what 
is partisanship and what intimate knowledge. Personal certainty of 
which I speak is safeguarded, as we shall see, by a sense of pa*sonal 
responsibility. The certainty is your own, and if you conclude 
wrongly it affects yourself and no one else. The case is diflerent 
with the juror, who is deciding what affects another, and fears no evil 
result to himself from a wrong decision. Rut we shall see this better 
later on. Let me first show more clearly wliat I mean in reference 
to the arguments from our Lord’s work and personal character. 
It is a very different thing to know a fact and believe it on the 
one hand, and on the other to realise fully its significance. This of 
course is taken for granted in />ur whole ascctical and spiritual sys¬ 
tem. The monk commences lus day by an hour'of meditation in 
order that that world of whose existence he has no doubt may be to 
him a reality as well as a truth. The sinner makes no question that 
hell exists; but if its existence were vividly before him—were, as I 
have termed it, realised by him—it would be so strong a motive as 
infallibly to deter him from sin. And the same principle holds good 
with reigard not only to the effect of belief on our acts, but also to 
the weight of one belief as 5 in argument fo» another. Cardinal 
Newman says in one of his sermons that it is a very easy thing for a 
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inan iK) Bit^ m Ms study leading a student’s life and to vork out 
theological problems about hell without feeling the slightest difficulty 
in beUeviug in its existence. But if he comes to mix with his kind, 
and it stands before him'&s a reality that hell must be at all events for 
some human beings, for A or B or C or D, he then finds it very hard to 
think it possible that even the worst of those with whom he has been 
in contact could be deserving of so awful a doom. Here is an 
instance of an argument so commonly urged a(fain8t Catholic belief 
not being done justice to or felt in its full force because it is not 
realised. I don’t, of coursej believe the argument to be conclusive, 
but 1 give it as an instance which so far will tell for your view of 
one of our dogmas, and which at the same time illustrates the prin¬ 
ciple on which I am insisting. Now just as a man may apprehend 
the idea of eternal' pimishment, and may understand the difficulty 
raised against its Jiistice from the absence of all proportion between 
the sin of a finite being and a penalty which shall have no end, and 
yet may not feel the real force of the objection because he realises 
neither of,the ‘considerations whiqh it involves, so may a man appre¬ 
hend the meaning of Liddon’s argument from Christ’s unique personal 
character, and yet qijate fail to be duly affected by it. He may hold 
with Mill that it is indubitably historicalj and with Rousseau that the 
invention of such a career and personality is a more incredible 
hypothesis than their existence, ^nd yet he may wholly fail to 
realise the argument to be derived from it either for His divine mis¬ 
sion or actual divinity.’ 

‘ It is rather a vague argument,’ said Darlington; ‘ I should be 
sorry to stake much on it. I think that Mill’s own conclusion with 
respect to it—that Christ’s life was a perfect translation of the rule 
of right from the abstract to the concrete, and that He had poss'lblif 
some special mission to mankind—is quite as much as you can hope to 
draw from it.’ 

‘Its statement is vague, certainly,’ replied Walton; ‘but I think 
it has far greater significance than you suppose to one who has 
studied it reverently. But let us keep to the point. What I insist 
on is that the strength of the argument, such as it is, does not 
depend on the considerations involved in -it being known, but on 
their being realised. I do not say that it is by itself conclusive. 
But it has considerable force, and that force is only perceived where 
Liddon’s statements are felt as realities as well as believed in as 
truths. I want you to mark this contrast, between knowing a fact 
and realising it. Enoch Arden thought he could bear to see his wife 
after she had become another’s, thinking him dead. But he had 
judged wrongly. Miriam had told him all, and he knew what he 
had to expect. But he bad not fully realised it. It was as yet a 
sort of dream. When he saw the reality and felt vividly all that was 
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inTolved in what had happened, he broke down. Do 70 a remember the 
lines * 

Now when the dead man, come to life, beheld 
His wife, his wife no more, and saw thababe 
* Hers, yet not liis, upon the father’s knee, 

And all the warmfli, the peace and happiness ... 

and so forth— 

• # 

Then he, tiiJ 'Miriam Lanr had told him all, 
liecauso things seen are mighlicr than things hem », 

■Staggered a7ul shook, holding the branch, and feared 
To send abroad a shrill anil terribi?! cry ! 

Grignon, in that amusing play of Scjribe’s, La Bataille des Da^es, 
can face all- dangers in imagination, but when they come in 
reality he is an arrant coward. And though tha contrast between 
his attitude towards imaginary dangers and real ones*is df course 
exaggerated for the sake of amusing the audience, It is sufficiently 
true to nature to illftstrate what I say. In the pictures he forms the 
dangers are not, to him, realities, and he believes that he can face 
them. The spirit of his heroic moi^her possesses him, and he^romises 
himself all possible soldierly achievement. But in the field of battle 
or in time of real danger the caution of his prudent father provails, 
and it is only when he cannot fail to realise his danger that he 
gauges accurately his own powers. Here, then, is another aspect of 
the personal element in,the estimate of arguments. The individual 
effort to transform a dead fact into a living reality is absolutely 
essential in such arguments. And if I am to be philosophical over it, 
I should describe it, in life case of historical facts, as consisting, at 
least partly, in the endeavour to clothe that which is apprehended in 
the first instance by the memory only—involving of course some 
faint picture of the imagination—with the emotion and imagination 
which it would naturally have excited in the actual witnesses. Not 
as though one were to take the feelings of an excited mob, and the 
exaggerated conclusions which they might draw in their.excitement, 
as infallible guides, but rather endeavouring so vividly to picture 
historical scenes and characters by means of those elements of emo* 
tion and imagination which constitute the actor’s power of sympathy,, 
that they, in turn, affect us as 'they would have affected us bad we 
ourselves been among the mob.’ 

* What you are speaking of,’ said Darlington, ‘ seems to resemble 
the gift of an historian like Gibbon, who could make past facts stand 
out with wonderful vividness. I don’t know,’ he added, smiling, 

‘ whether he will help you as an instance of its religious effects.’ 

Walton was pursuing his own line of thought, and unconsciously 
suggested the answer to Darlington’s question. ^ 

* I have just said,’ he continued. ‘ that the actor’s power of sym- 

II 2 
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pathy nonstitutes an element in What I have called realising a scene 
or an historical character. * But I think that there is something be~ 
yond this mere emotional aspect of. it. There is a deep sense that 
it is a fact, with practical consequences and eifects op the world 
around, and possibly on yourself.’ * 

‘I don’t quite see your mfeaning,’ said Darlington. ‘ It seems to 
me that the enSotional appreciation of which you spoke involves that, 
and that which you speak of now is nothing additional.’ 

‘ No,’ pursued Walton; ‘ I think that there is something over and 
above emotion—deeper thab emotion. Drignon may have had the 
vividcst possible emotional picture of his dangers in the battle-field, 
and was as brave as a lion; but when danger was actually present, 
and he steadily felt^that it concerned him, and might lead to practical 
results of .a sprious nature in connection with his own comfort, his 
courage evaporated. I think it was diaries Kemble who used to 
relate how he felt Mrs. Siddons’ tears streaming down over bis own 
face when he played Arthur. Yet human grief which concerns facts 
has sometiiing far deeper than the actor’s sympathy with it. Mrs. 
Siddons could have wept had she Tost a child in the play ; but the 
aching^ sense of reality, with all its consequences which the death 
of her own child would have aroused, could never have found place on 
the stage. There is one side of belief which is closely allied with 
emotion and imagination ; another with facts, consequences, and 
action. Bain, I think, had this latter element in his mind when he 
spoke of belief as being “ readiness to act.” ’ 

Walton paused, feeling that he had not fully expressed his mean¬ 
ing, and yet not at the moment seeing his w'ay further. 

‘ I am afraid,’ he continued, ‘ that I am rather fragmentary and 
scrappy. But I think some of the most important psychological 
truths are hard to express quite clearly. They are recondite in pro¬ 
portion to their depth and intimat^i connection with ourselves. 
Newman says of certain motives for religious belief that we cannot 
see them, just as we cannot see ourselves, and in defence of my own 
imperfect account I can only cite Gleorge Eliot’s expression. Do you 
remember how she speaks somewhere of “ that complex, fragmentary, 
doubt-provoking knowledge which wetcall tnrth” ?’ 

‘ I think I see your meaning, though, all the same,’ said Darling¬ 
ton, reflectively. 

‘ now,’ continued Walton, ‘ let me try and show more clearly, 
by an example, how tins element of realising may affect the conclu¬ 
sions one draws from a certain class of arguments. Some one says 
in 1780 : “The awful misery and oppression which the common 
people are undergoing in France, must lead before long to a terrible 
revolution ; ” and he ftientions fact after fact. This is at the dinner- 
table of M. le Marquis de R-, who is entertaining guests at his 
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chateau. He is sipping his claret and listens with much interest. 
Some days afterwards other guests are dining with him, and he 
repeats with great gusto, as giving a zest to^tbe entertainment, the 

sensational facts which he has heard. “ F-- thinks,” he adds, “ that 

it must ere long lead to a general revolution.” Neither the facts nor 
the revolution are realities to him. Ilrf could not draw the conclu¬ 
sion, though he can repeat it. He does noh see it, because it is the 
vivid apprehension of the facts which leads to k, and that apprehen¬ 
sion he has not got. But M. le Comte de V-, who is at his table, 

takes in every word with hungry avidity.* After each of the details 
he is visibly shocked, and the whole company remark how moody he 
becomes. He leaves early. “ Do you know, M. le Marq,uis,”asks one 
of the guests, “ what makes our friend so much out of sorts ? ” M. le 
Marquis does not know. “ I think the facts you mentioned came home 
to him rather unpleasantly. He has been something of an abseptee 
from his property, and his agent appears to have ill-treated his 
tenants past all bearing. They make little distinction between ser¬ 
vant and chief, and one of them attempted to stab him the other day. 
I fancy that your account of the oppression which goes on, often un¬ 
known to the landlord, made liim feel what reason there might be to 
apprehend another attempt of the same kind.” But in truth M. le 
Comte has been made very serious by the details in question. The 
facts which were forced on his* attention in connection with the 
attempt on his own li^, have given him a keen sense of the possibili¬ 
ties of serious results, and the whole question—both the oppression 
and the consequent danger to himself and to the State—is very real 
in his mind. You see at once my meaning—the danger was a conclu¬ 
sion from the reality of the facts. The Count realised the facts, and 
so could infer the danger. The Marquis could not see the reality of 
the danger, because excellent claret and the dinner party were much 
more real to him than anything else.’ 

‘ The Count might easily be carried too far by his fears,’ Darlington 
remarked. 

‘ As usual,’ said Walton, laughing, ‘ you always want me to answer 
everything at once. Hear me out 4irst. Ail I say at present is thaf 
there was a just conclusion to*be drawn, and no one could draw it 

logic, but only by realising* the facts and their signidcance. I 
think, then,’ he continued after a pause, ‘ that this element of 
realising the considerations involved in some of the Christian evidences, 
throws considerable light on your original question. The man who 
is intensely in earnest and anxious for knowledge, if it is really 
attainable, will take far more pains than another to. do this. If he 
is anxious in the way I described for a true belief, if it is only attain¬ 
able, his anxiety tells both ways; it guards him* as we saw yesterday, 
against over-estimating the force of arguments, and yet at the same 
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time it stimulates bim to use bis utmost endeavour to appreciate 
fully all that may help him to find or hold what he is so anxious for. 
“"V^ere there’s a wilh there’s a wsiy,” says the proverb. A man who 
is bent on passing an examination, find^ his faculties stimulated and 
works with a concentrated energy and success, which he cannot com¬ 
mand in the pibsence of such an incitement. And in the same way, if 
a man feels keenly that true religious belief, if attainable, is all- 
important to him, h'is whole nature becomes intensified in the search 
for it. He will marshal the evidences which are offered to lead him 
to it with an activity of mind, abd will ponder them with an earnest¬ 
ness, which one who views the whole matter as an interesting problem 
only can never possess ; and so he is convinced sooner, not through 
bias, but because the arguments, instead of remaining logical formulm 
outside him' have taken full possession of his soul, and are not felt as 
vague ideas, but facts vividly realised in all their connection with 
each other and with himself. To draw, then, foi the moment only, a 
partial conclusion, is it not at least a possible hypothesis, that when 
Gibbon 'gave five causes which ,he thought would account for the 
spread of Christianity by merely natural forces, he had failed, through 
want of earnestness, both to gauge correctly the powers of human 
nature, and to realise the significance of the phenomena with which 
he dealt ? And when Ijocke, on the other hand, said that he found 
in Scripture alone, sufficient proof of the di^jinity of Christianity, or, 
to take a more satisfactory instance, when Newman finds in the very 
phenomena which Gibbon explains away the strongest confirmation of 
his belief, is it not, on the principles we hkve allowed, at least possi¬ 
ble that he may have intensely realised and felt the true force of 
what would have been but partially understood by one who was less 
in earnest ? ’ 

* Anyhow,’ said Darlington, ‘ these principles of yours apply only 
to a very narrow portion of Christian evidences. Christ’s character, 
the growth‘of the Church, and destruction of Jerusalem are of course 
remarkable facts, but they are only a tithe of the evidences. There 
is the whole question of the alleged miracles—most of all, the Resur- 
• rection. Then, again, a criticaf inquiry is^ necessary as to how far we 
are justified in believing many of the marvellous facts alleged. Much 
of the Scripture is disputed as to its authenticity. These and kindred 
matters call for dry historical research in which all your personal 
effort, and reflection, and realising, and the rest have no place. They 
only affect a small portion of the argument.’ 

‘ I think their effect is far wider than you suppose,’ said Walton. 
‘ I cannot pretend in a moment to show how wide, but I may sug¬ 
gest one or two ways in which they act. No doubt their province is 
in the first place what we have been considering. But look at their 
indirect influence. Consider, for one thing, the practical effect upon 
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a mind which is engaged, even over Uie purely critical portion of the 
argument, of a keen sense of the uniqueness of the history and cha¬ 
racter of Christ and His Church. One w]jo goes to work without 
this feels, now-a-days, that hh is defending a losing cause when he 
attempts to state the Chrislian side. All the presumption is against 
a breach of nature’s uniformity. His* own constant experience has 
worked deep into hig mind a sense of the ’improbability of w'hat is 
unlike the general course of phenomena, lihen, again, he is cowed 
by the ridicule of a host of scientific writers who laugh at his super¬ 
stition and lack of “ exact thought.” Surely he is in danger of under¬ 
estimating the arguments, as feeling it highly improbable, before he 
looks at them, that they can be conclusive. Whereas, if he^ has truly 
realised that Christ’s character is—to use the language of one whose 
whole education and belief were opposed to Christianity—unlike that 
of all other men, whether predecessors or successors, that the story of 
the Jewish people,and of the Christian Church is quite unparalleled 
in|]_hi8tory, and so forth, then, even apart from the actual and direct 
proof to be found in these considiSrations, he has in his* mind that 
which will give him lieart and Hope in his study of what remains. 
His mind instead of being filled, as most minds* are, and biassed by a 
sense of the improbability of what is unfamiliar, is impregnated with 
the thought of a great marvel. If one marvel is true, why should not 
other marvels follow in its train ? Then, again, the probabilities of 
the case are affected at every turn. The realising of what Christians 
have done gives an idea of human nature and its powers quite dif¬ 
ferent from that which juaturally and habitually exists in the average 
lounger of this civilised age. And, as we have seen, our estimate of 
human powers and qualities affects constantly the weight which we 
attach to circumstantial evidence. It affects the d 'priori probabili¬ 
ties of the case, and may give an entirely different view of the 
credibility of witnesses. If we realise the conduct of the Apostles 
after the Kesurrection, we see how deep must have been their assur¬ 
ance of its truth. Such an hypothesis as a pious fraud in the matter 
becomes at once absurd. If you reflect you will see that a similar 
effect is produced upon the weight of evidence at every turn. I^do 
not say that those cdhsidemtions which depend eritirely on the 
personal effort and qualities 1 have mentioned for their just appre¬ 
ciation—^the internal evidences of credibility, as Catholic theologians 
call them—are in themselves conclusive; but I do say, and I can at 
least speak for my own case, that a mind may be perplexed and de¬ 
pressed by the intricacy and subtlety of critical questions, and that 
considerations similar to those of which I speak, if vividly present to 
the mind, may, by their own direct weight combined with the in¬ 
direct assistance and eomage they give in appreciating more com¬ 
plicated arguments, raise such a mind to a clear and serene sense of 
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certainty in tbe whole matter, not necessarily solving every difficulty, 
but giving ample assurance that it has found the truth.* 

Darlington shook hjs head and looked incredulous. 

‘Well,’ said Walton, ‘I don’t want to insist upon the degree 
of confidence which may be reasonable, as that is going beyond 
my original point, and raises many other questions. I should say, 
even apart from any ‘supernatural elemeHt,„ that there is much 
more in the mind than we have contemplated, to account for its 
certainty in such a matter. All that I here maintain is a view 
exactly opposite to tbe one you enunciated as a sort of truism at 
starting. You said that of two men equally able to understand the 
logic of a seri.es of arguments in favour of the divine origin of Christ’a 
mission and reveLi|,ion, the cool-headed and impartial man is plainly 
he who will judge them at their true worth rather than the religious- 
minded man. I think I have gone far towards showing that, on 
the contrary, the logical apprehension being an extremely minor 
point, the mipd which passively receives their logic with impartial 
indifference is the worst possible judge of their true worth; and 
perhaps all tbe more so for this reason, that he is so completely 
satisfied with his ready grasp and neat presentment of the verbal 
shell, that he never dreams that the whole strength of the argument 
lies beyond it.’ 

‘You will find it hard to reveirse my ideas so much,’said Dar¬ 
lington, ‘ as to make me believe that impartiality is not essential to 
a correct estimate of all evidence. Other things may be needed as 
well, but that most of all.’ 

Walton looked annoyed. ‘ You either cannot or will not see my 
meaning,’ he said. ‘ Of course no one denies that partiality in the 
sense of bias is to be avoided. What I have been pointing out is that 
indifference is fatal, and earnestness for knowledge essential. "What 
would you say if Newton professed himself indifferent as to whether he 
succeeded in .making fresh astronomical discoveries, or failed ? Should 
you say that, that showed the needful attitude of impartiality which 
insured the evidence being valued correctly, and that without it he 
would run the risk of rash conclusions, and would believe on an insuffi¬ 
cient induction ? ..or should you not rather say that if he cared so little 
about it he would probably not succeed if discovery were at all 
difficult? I say again that we must secure ourselves from being 
biassed by our wishes, not as the juryman does, by indifference as 
to results, but as the physical explorer does, by a longing for true 
knowledge.* 

This seemed to strike Darlington. ‘ True,’ he said; ‘ that is a 
new aspect of what you insisted on last night. It brings before me 
better than anything you have said ittf connection with our present 
subject.* 
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They had reached Grreystone and entered the wicket-gate of the 
presbyt^ garden. ‘ You. have not provM to me,’ Darlington said, 
*that religious believers fulfil the necessary conditions even if 1 
grant what you have been sayhag.’ 

‘ No,’ replied Walton, ‘dnd I do not suppose it is cert^ain that all 
who profess belief do. Of course the same faults which prevent 
others from feeling the jbrce of the evidences would, naturally Speak¬ 
ing, prevent them too. And it is quite impossible to judge with 
certainty how far those faults do or do not exist in others, although 
with regard to ourselves we can he morfe certain ; in the same way 
as a master cannot know with certainty whether a boy’s assertion 
that he has found his lesson too difficult is genuine or a mere pretext 
for idleness; though the boy will know in his heart of hearts whether 
his efforts have been honest and ungrudging. I lliink^ though, that 
I have shown certain qualities to be essential to a right estimate of 
the question, whic;h qualities are associated with one’s idea oTf an 
earnest and religious mind. I do not wish to sit in judgment on 
professing believers. I only show that the religious bent of mind, 
which you spoke of as making ybu suspect bias and unfairness, may 
well indicate the presence, not of unreasonabla partisanship, but of 
a sense of the reality of religious problems which lights up with 
reality all that l)ears on them—just as our friend the Count, who 
felt the reality of his danger, saw the significance of each reason for 
fresh apprehension—of the blessedness of knowledge, of the wretched¬ 
ness of ignorance, of the wickedness of apathy in such a matter, of 
possible personal danger in culpable ignorance, and consequently a 
passion for knowledge. And this sort of wish to believe, so born and 
so bred, this longing for certain knowledge concerning the highest 
and noblest interests of life, may well be, as we have seen, not only 
no obstacle, but an indispensable assistance to what is in the highest 
sense a reasonable view of the matter. Then, again, the apathy of a 
Hume or a Gibbon on the bed of death, is from any point of view 
unreasonable —even more so, if possible, for an Agnostic than for a 
believer, as he has no clear knowledge of a merciful Providence, which 
is a certain guarantee of just treatment. A sense of the insecurity 
of ignomnce, and the cbnseqwent longing for knowledge, is as much 
the only reasonable attitude in such a man as fn one who is told 
seriously by some, who profess to have good reasons for knowing, that 
there are dangerous precipices here and there, among the hiUs where * 
he is rambling on a pitch-dark night.’ 

And they walked into the house without another word, and were 
g;reeted by Walton’s housekeeper, who asked if she should have 
luncheon ready for them after they had seen the church. 

In the church Darlington observed the ‘"Stations of the Cross,’ 
and Walton gave him the information he required with respect to 
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‘They Me, as you see,’ he said, ‘pictures representing the 
different scenes of the P^sion. The people walk in procession every 
Friday, stopping at each while 1 read an account of the scene it 
represents, and praying for strength "and forgiveness at every station 
before going on to the next. It makes them think: it makes 
them realise all that our Lord has done for them. “ With desola¬ 
tion* is all thd world made desolate, because no man thinketh in his 
heart.” ’ • 

They walked back to Sandown in comparative silence. Darling¬ 
ton could not help having'a certain feeling of moral inferiority after 
he kad heard some of the details of Walton’s self-denying life. ‘ Still,’ 
he argued to himself, ‘ such a feeling is quite unreasonable. Walton’s 
self-denial and devotion are based upon a belief which, to me, is 
unreal and ^luperstitious. No doubt, if I were called upon to work 
for a great cause which really appealed to me, I should not be found 
wanting. All I lack is opportunity and motive.’. Possibly, however, 
even after he had said this to himself, he had a lingering doubt as to 
whether Jie were not partly responsible for his lack of opportunity. 
But such a frame of mind was unusual with him and unpleasant, and 
he cast it off before they reached homo. No attempt was made by 
either to resume serious conversation. ‘Both felt that they had had 
quite enough of it, and neither saw much chance of producing any 
marked impression on the other. * Darlington’s frame of mind was 
one with which Walton was well acquainted. The latter had been 
subjected to the very same influences at Muriel in years gone by, 
and had worked his way through every argument and consideration 
by wliich his friend was still influenced. The apparent absence of 
any impression produced upon Darlington during the conversation 
set Walton thinking. How was it that two minds so similar to each 
other in their very choice of arguments should come to such opposite 
conclusions ? And then he remembered that there had been a time 
when scepticism had enjoyed a short reign in his own mind. He 
had thought out and faced the very considerations which he had 
endeavoured—he was conscious with what imperfect success—to 
place before his friend, and he had been for some time unconvinced 
by*them. An event had then happened—^a misfortune, which had 
for a time embittered his life and thrown hiin back in great serious¬ 
ness upon religion, and the very same train of thought which in his 
previous state of active and irresponsible speculation he had dis¬ 
missed as an insufficient basis for belief, broke upon him with a new 
force and cogency when he was thus brought face to face with the 
realities of life. And, remembering this, he moralised and came 
once more to the very conclusion which he had endeavoured to im¬ 
press upon Darlingtod, that it is a very different thing to state a fact 
and to realise it; to express an argument and to feel its force; and 
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that it is duly a rdcognition on. the part of the Church of a very 
plain and obvious law of the human reason which induces her to 
recommend a system of spiritual* training wljjch gives the reasons for 
belief every chance of ‘ biting,’ if I may use the term—of being felt 
in their full weight and significance, as well as heard and known as 
facts. • 


Wilfrid Ward. 
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MEMORIES OF ISCHIA. 


I AM not sure whether I ought to write an account of my impressions 
of Iscliia, fornaed during a visit which was brought to a close only 
a few dhy^s before £he awful convulsion that, in a very narrow area, 
and in the space .of a few seconds, destroyed so many thousands of 
lives. A passenger in a ship which was wrecked,soon after he had 
been landed from it safely in port is scarcely justified in obtruding 
upon the .world a narrative of the voyage before the vessel foundered; 
but he may be pardoned if, movdd by affectionate remembrance of 
those in whose society he passed so many pleasant hours, he ventures 
to thifik that the public, who have been shocked by their terrible 
fate, would like to learn something about the passengers and crew. 
I must, however, warn those who might suppose, from the words at 
the top of the page, that I am about to give ah account of the earth¬ 
quake from personal knowledge or experience of its effects, that 
I was in England on the day it occurred, and that I left Casamicciola 
on my way home some eight or nine days sooner than I had in¬ 
tended to start on my journey, in consequence of a circumstance, 
which I shall not call ‘providential,’ considering that many good 
people were overwhelmed in the ruin I escaped. But the news of 
that catastrophe produced on me an effect, which may indeed be 
weakened in time, if I live, but which can never be effaced from 
my mind as‘long as memory endures. It is an effect I cannot 
describe. I‘know that awe and pity are of it, but that, in the 
thoughts of the fearful doom of those I saw so lately for the last 
tftQQ, I cannot, strange as it may appear, acknowledge the existence 
of the smallest feeling of that which is called ‘thankfulness’ for 
what should be considered an escape from almost certain death. 
And yet I cannot pretend to say that I am sorry I was not there. 
Who could ?—who can say he would have borne the ordeal when the 
earth heaved like a stormy sea, and in the quarter of a minute the 
wreck of matter and the crash of worlds were realised to the victims 
of the caprice of the earthquake ? ‘ Impavidum, ferient ndncB ’ 
indeed! No! .Man of woman born must fear at such a moment. 
The bravest surely uttered a despairing cry in the short, sharp 
agony wherein creation seemed to come to chaos, and the great globe 
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itself to crash out in thunder and lire the requiem of Nature 
herself—the utterance of the awful sentence of an angry and implac¬ 
able God, ere He destroyed His handiwork. 

On my way from Egypt to England, last June, I landed at Naples 
for a few days’ rest. The first news which I read in the papers at the 
Hotel des Etrangers there,, was that an*outbreak of cholera had oc¬ 
curred at Damietta after I had left, and the.nest,steamer that bame 
into the bay from Alexandria displayed the ye^ow flag at the main, 
and was sent off incontinently to quarantine at Nisita. 

Very soon after my arrival at Naples,-in the course of excursions 
to Castellamaie, Pompeii, and Vesuvius, I was made aware (jf an 
increasing inability to use my legs with freedom, which I attributed 
to an accident in the Transvaal, to gout, and to rheurnatism, rather 
than to what perhaps was in some degree responsfble fqy annua 
domini ; and so lamenting, as I walked with a friend along the quay one 
afternoon, I was asked abruptly, ‘ Why on earth don’t you go an(f try 
the baths at Ischia ? I know dozens of fellows who have been set up by 
them—Admiral Smith, Pickles, Jacla Jones of the Blues*’—and so on. 

Ischia, somehow or other, was* not within a measurable distance 
of my little expeditions from Naples. But in the hall of the hotel 
there were spirited sketches of the little gp'oup of islands "which 
lies off the northern point of the bay; and in going to Capri one 
can just catch the picturesque outlines of Ischia and Procida, 
broken off abruptly, hs it were, from the Misenian Cape. How¬ 
ever, I did not care much to visit the Castle of Alfonso of Aragon, or 
to verify the accuracy of, Stansfield’s admirable picture or of David 
Koberts’s drawing. So I went on to Borne, and there I soon became 
convinced that, whatever the cause of the lameness and pain by which 
I was affected might be, it would not be prudent to neglect the waters 
near at hand, which, everyone assured me, were all but omnipotent in 
the removal of such disabilities as those from which I was suffering. 

The placards and notices which invited the Neapolitan and 
general public to resort to Ischia in the heat of the summer—which 
was now felt in great intensity—generally contained flattering allu¬ 
sions to the excellency of ‘ La Piccola Sentinella ’ at Casamicciola, 
and the advertisements ad hoc generally ended with an intima¬ 
tion that Signora Dofnbre, the* proprietress, was an Englishwoman. 
Accordingly, to her I addressed a letter for a room, from Borne, and 
by return was informed that the ‘ Piccola Sentinella ’ was full, but 
that there was nevertheless a room at ray disposal if I wished to 
decide swiftly on retaining it. 

There are two rival lines of steamers from the port of Naples to 
the islands, and the unwary traveller is the object of much conten¬ 
tion—of which probably he ia unconscious—to* hotel touts and boat¬ 
men engaged in promoting the interests of these contending naviga¬ 
tions. I believe I succeeded, more by chance than by good guidance, 
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m^aeleGting the better of the two'steamers, which start ey^ moni- 
ing from the inner harbour near the Custom-house. There was a 
heterogeneous assemblage of tradespeople and ordinary travellers^— 
visitors to the islands <for health or pleasure—and a gathering of 
fishermen and their wives and daughters, and peasants engaged in 
the fruit, olive, and grape trp,de, on deck ; and, moreover, the band 
of tho 18th Begiment of Infantry, which had been assisting at some 
fete on shore, was on board returning to the'headquarters of the 
regiment at the Castle of Ischia. 

I shall not venture to .describe the shores of the well-beaten 
sea which has been for so many'centuries traversed by the fleets 
and navies' of the world; or expatiate on the beauties of Baiae, 
Pozzuoli, or Misenum. Bumping over the bright blue waves, 
threading the intricacies of the webs of great tunny-nets watched 
by the lumbefing boats at anchor with their sleeping fishermen, who, 
roused up by the noise of the paddles, take a stare at the steamer, 
and then sink back again, to rest until the time comes for them to 
visit the cam&m de morU, in about an hour and a half we rounded 
the point and port of the island of Procida, whistling and blowing 
off steam all the while, and for the time effectually overwhelming 
the terrible brass band of the 18th, which certainly was more suit¬ 
able for the field of battle and war’s alarms than for the narrow deck 
of the ‘ Leone.’ As soon as we h.ad ^discharged some passengers we 
left Procida, and in less than half an hour the steamer entered the 
port of the neighbouring island. At Ischia the musical warriors 
were transferred to boats, and many of our fellow-passengers got out. 
Looking round on the deck, somewhat cleared by the departure of 
the Italian families for Ischia, I could only detect two of the pas¬ 
sengers whose nationality seemed very well defined. They were un¬ 
doubtedly English. A lady, with a soft melancholy face, neatly dressed, 
was seated in an easy-chair, with that air of languor which indicates 
the invalid who is seeking health, or recovering from a severe illness. 
By her side Idiere was a fair young girl, whose bright blue eye and 
cheeks suffused with health presented a strong contrast to the appear¬ 
ance of the lady who was evidently her mother. How little do we 
kno^ what the hour that is to come may bripg forth! Some trifling 
attention which I paid to the elder lady, in adjusting her chair so 
as to keep it a little better amidships, to save her from the effect of 
• a slight sea-way off Misenum, commenced the acquaintance which 
will cause me to retain for ever the sorrowful memory of the 
ttyrrible fate of my temporary companions. 

I find that I described the town of Ischia in my diary as a ‘ com- 
. pound-looking place, like Folkestone-cum-Dover, dominated by a mag¬ 
nificent pile—a castellg,ted barrack, covered ways, and drawbridges, 
and all the appurtenances of a vast mediaeval fortress, perched on a 
rock at the end of the island, and approached by a causeway through 
the sea.’ 
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Tile steamer riBinamed but a few liiiiuteg in tbe harbour of Ischia, 
and shooting out by the Lighthouse at the end of the little pier 
after a short way, turned the comer, so to speak, and ran close to 
the coast, which is frowning witU almost peipendicular cliffs, per< 
forated with caves, and seamed with fissures up to the margin of the 
vegetation, which, in waves of fruit-trees, olives, and grapes, sweeps 
up to the base of Mount Epomeo, presenting terrao^ dotted with 
white villas, a prospect‘delightfully fresh to the eye. The land, 
mounting in sharp waves higher and higher, dp to the sheer preci¬ 
pice of the mountain, seems to toss up lier^ and there crests of rock, 
round which a sea of vines and olivds rolls placidly. 

* There I ’ said a fellow-passenger, ‘ is Casamicciola! ’ He poiftted 
to a little bay, the beach of which was lined with white houses', among 
which I detected, without satisfaction, two or three smoking chimneys, 
which were, I was told, the appurtenances of certain matftifa6tories of 
tiles, for which the island, from all time, has been* celebrated. .At 
the back of these* houses the land mounted steeply, narrowing 
between two folds or arms that descended from the.yellow rock 
forming the double crest of Epopieo; and in this natural amphi¬ 
theatre were built the rows of houses, detached or forming short 
streets, and villas standing in their own grounds, which consti¬ 
tuted the favourite resort of Eoman and Neapolitan families. The 
names of many of these villas—or ‘ pensions ’—were inscribed upon 
them in large letters •visible through the glass, and looking up¬ 
wards I saw ‘ La Piccola Sentinella ’ keeping watch and ward over 
the little town from a high plateau—a terraced front with windows 
fenced in by green jalousies, two lines of bright white buildings, 
girt tightly in a belt of fruit-trees, grapes, and olives. 

A fleet of small boats came alongside the steamer, and I was 
transferred, under the care of Melchior, the commissionnaire of the 
hotel,’ to one of them. 

Although piers could be made very readily at almost every Italian 
port, passengers are always conveyed from the steamers by boats. 
‘ What would become of the boatmen,’ I was asked, ‘ if piers were 
made ? ’ At every landing the natural enemies of Mr. Bright and 
mankind—^the uniformed Custom-house soldier, with sword and 
bayonet"—await their "prey. 

Escaping scatheless through the inquisitions of the Custom-house 
oflBcers, and asserting my right of way notwithstanding the fierce 
opposition of many of the local vetturini, I toiled up the steep ascent 
for the hotel which I knew I could not miss, most of my fellow- 
passengers preferring the doubtful honour of scats in the crazy vehicles 
which, by long detours, reached the same point. I did not gain 
the hotel without some encounters with beggars, touts, guides, 
and proprietors of carriages and asses who sought to engage me 

> He hat escaped. 
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to mount to tbe summit of Epomeo, of drite foim^' t^^ 

islniid , ot go to Ischia, Fowo, or Lacco Ameno. * ’ 

"Madame Dombre®—British by birth, Ifcalianised by'twenty-fire 
yaars’ residence—recei^^d me at the entrance of the hotel, and with 
some excuses for the fulness of the house-*-which otherwise I presume 
was not disagreeable to her-r-eonducted me to my room, which was 
on the top platform, so to speak, or the uppermost and third of the 
terraces in which the building was disposed. 'And, if I had to mount 
a little higher, I was so amply rewarded by the beautiful view from 
the windows that I refused to change when a better apartifil^nt 
becapie vacant later on during my stay. 

It seems to me as I write now, recounting little incidents of 
the most trifling import, as though I were recording things relating 
to a wbrld that i% past and gone; although nearly a month has 
elapsed since I became an inmate of the hotel, J still hear the 
voices and see the faces of the pleasant company amidst which I 
passed such bright hours, and I wonder if it dan be true indeed 
that they.werfe so soon destroyed,in such a pitiless catastrophe! 

The liotel was conducted on the usual principle of the Continent— 
cafS au lait in the rporning in one’s bedroom, dejeuner d lafov,rchette 
at nooTa downstairs, and tahle-d'hote dinner at seven in a long room, at 
one end of which were a salon and a small drawing-room, from which 
windows opened out on the terracp, where there were bowers with 
chairs and tables from which you looked down over a great spread 
of foliage, falling almost sheer down for a quarter of a mile to the 
houses at the little port upon the placid bay. 

The tinkling bell in the courtyard summoned the inmates of the 
hotel to dinner in the long room, and the old stagers and the new - 
comers scanned each other as they took their places at table. Nearly 
opposite to me were a young couple in whom almost from the 
very first day I was interested. The man I ascertained after a 
while to be blind, though he wore dark blue glasses, which prevented 
one seeing bis eyes. A sad, somewhat stern face, marked with the 
bard lines of suffering; still young, but his jet black hair pre¬ 
maturely touched with white and grey. The lady by his side, some 
years younger, had in her face a placid beauty which attracted every 
one, and very soon, as day after d^y the devbtion of her life re¬ 
vealed itself, she excited among the new-comers a solicitude of 
which she was hut little aware; for to her blind husband, querulous 
at times, she was a living sacrifice. She led him about in the 
walks they took for hours up and down the garden; carved every 
morsel pn his plate; prepared his dishes, watching every sign to 
►‘‘anticipate his wants; submitting to reproaches about the toughness- 
'of his beefsteak, and to complaints that tbe place did him no good ; 
dressing and undressing him like a child—she the slim oak, and he 
the clinging ivy. 

* Mrs. Dombti'and her husband are among the survivors. 
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, ‘ Periiaps,’ said a' lady one day, when, I remarked how' hapj^y 
3Iadame ^—seemed as she tucked her husband under her arm and 
led him away from lunch, * she is pleased because he can s^e no 
one, and therefore cannot bp attracfod from her.’ But 1 believe 
it was in her intense affection she found all the happiness of her life.* 
Among others at table' was a young Homan .prince, who had 
come to try the efficacy of the waters in curing an injury to bis foot, 
a young Italian officer of cavalry, who was therfi* to see whether The 
could be mended by the same agency, so as^ to mount his horse again 
—a fall from which on the hard pavement of the Neapolitan highway 
had injured his leg severely by contact with the pommel of his sword.^ 
Besides my two fellow-passengers, there were nearly opposite to us 
at table three English ladies; ® an old and distinguished officer of the 
Indian army; ® and at the end of the table a little family*grdup con¬ 
sisting of an elderly lady with a beautiful placid face,‘her son and his 
companion, and a younger lady, all of whom resolved themselves into 
a little whist party in the evening.^ There were some Germans, evi¬ 
dently artists ^ Herr Kiepert of Berlin, who left very soon after my 
arrival; the wife of a Dutch judge in the service of the Khedive; * the 
rest of the company, some twenty-five in all, lieing'for the most part 
Italians. 

My place at the table was next to the fair young English girl of 
whom I have spoken, aiyl her mother.® In the little investigation 
of our neighbours which is usual the first night under such circum¬ 
stances, we came to the conclusion that, we English were in a very 
small minority indeed ; but that, far away at the end of the long t%ble, 
there was a small company who possibly might belong to the British 
Isles if they were not claimed by the great Republic. It was a vexy 
cosmopolitan assemblage. There were Germans, Greeks, Spaniards, 
French, Maltese; but by far the greater number of the visitors were 
Italians, and of these many were obviously ‘ taking the waters * and 
were absorbed in their cure. The principal topic of conversation was 
the launch of the ‘ Savoia,’ which was to take place on the following 
day at Castellamare. 

After dinner the company strolled out into the garden, which • 
overhung the fields o& olives descending to the sea, and sat out 
watching the stars and Vesuvius. 

* Later on in the season,’ said one of my acquaintances, * we shall 
have some amusement. There is a little theatre down the town which 

* I believe that they left Gasamicciola before the earthquake. 

* Prince de D-, I am told, left a short time before the 28th of July, The 

officer referred to went away soon after my departure. 

* Miss H-and the two Misses C-went away before I did. 

* Colonel M-was in the hotel at the time, and was rescued from the ruins. 

He is recovering. 

’ These all perished. « I believe this poor lady was among the victims. 

* Mrs. and Mias Boberton, who perished in the earthquake. 
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is genearally well filled, aqd the people come up and dance ibe tocan- 
tella; and then there are conjurors and, of course, the inevitable 
Neapolitan street musicians with guitars and mandolins, who are 
always floating about the towns along the coast.’ 

As darkness came on, and I sat out on the terrace in front of my 
room, I observed the dull glare lighting up the sky over Vesuvius, 
despite the effulgence of a three-quarters moon,; and, seen from such a 
distance, it appeared to me as if the volcano was more active than 
it had been while I was at Naples. It was the 23rd of June, a 
delicious night, so fresh that most of the people who went out to 
takfe their cigars after dinner on the terrace put on their over¬ 
coats. Somehow or other, Vesuvius especially attracted my atten¬ 
tion, and I could,not help remarking the resemblance between the 
dull outlints of the mountain in the distance and the form of the 
crest of Epomeo over my head. Besides, I had observed rents in 
the walla of some of the houses, and had noted certain wooden sheds 
which had been pointed out to me as the dwellings of those who had 
been rendered houseless by the'earthquake of two years before. So, 
meeting Madame Dombre in the corridor, for lack of something else 
to say, I asked: '‘Is there any fear of an earthquake? I hope 
we shall not have one whilst I am here.’ ‘ Lord, sir, don’t talk of 
such a thing I ’ she said. ‘ The last earthquake only shook down some 
of the ill-built old houses in the village aboye us; it did not touch 
any of the stout, well-built houses like this. And besides, there 
won’t be any earthquake, wise people say, for the next eighty 
years^ and when that comes it won’t trouble either of us very much! ’ 
—which was, if the wise people were right, a very true remark. 

Now the first thing a visitor to Ischia for health’s sake has to 
do is to settle upon the water to which he will resort; for the sources 
are many, and the contentions of rival physicians most acrimonious 
and distracting. I suspect that the hotels were affected in the 
interest of tliese factions. That to which I was affiliated was alto¬ 
gether devoted to Dr. Salvi, of the Stabilimento Belliazzi. There 
are no less than fourteen different groups of sources, all thermal, 
.varying from 18° to 80° C. Some contain chloride and bicarbonate 

soda; others.bromides and iodides; and others are impregnated 
with iron. But, truth to say, I did not make a very close investiga¬ 
tion into the merits of these waters, being content immediately to 
apply myself to the establishment recommended on the walls of 
the hotel. Dr. Salvi, the physician of this establishment, had cer¬ 
tainly every guarantee, in his degrees, in his experiences, and in his 
actual employment in a great medical establishment on the main¬ 
land, that he was entitled to the confidence of his patients. 

But, as I am ratiier about to tell bf my own experiences at Oasa- 
micciola than to enter into any disquisition on the baths, I 'trill follow, 
with ihe permission of my readers, the incidents, such as they were, 
which 1 find noted from time to time in my diary. 
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'My first morning was a complete ; for, proud of my success 
in fintling the hotel unaided, I determined to discover the StahilU 
mento Belliazzi by myself. I struck down from the hotel by a narrow 
and very dusty road, at every* corner of wliidli was posted a beggar,’ 
more or less crippled, exceedingly importunate when capable of 
motion, and making the morning hidemis with his cries. At the end 
of this lane there were gtreetlets, small patches of houSes, with narrow 
paved roads between them, which, in the then state of my knowledge, 
were very puzzling. Several efiforts to ascertain from passers-by 
where the place I wanted was, having oifiy produced vigorous efforts 
to lead me astray to other baths I knew not of, I was reluctantly com¬ 
pelled to ascend the steep, and arrived at ‘ La Piccola Sentinella ’ so 
completely exhausted by the heat that I did not feel incliue4 to 
renew my search that day. At the hotel, whicli* is pgrcli^(f on the 
shoulder of a ridge of tufa, there was always £► pleasant breeze; 
and as the sun s^nk down towards the mountain, the cool depths 
amongst the orchards gave a shade which invited the inmates to sit 
out and watch the steamers and the moving panorama of ships all 
the way from the distant mountains over Circe’s Cave, round by 
Gaeta to the foot of Vesuvius. • 

Next morning I was up betimes and made another attempt to 
reach the Stabilimento Belliazzi, the locality of which I had well 
studied in the plan. Down by the Via Garibaldi and the Via Vittore 
Emmanuele, past the beggars, each watching his own strip of road 
for plunder as the robber chief of old looked down from his castle to 
mark the unwary traveller; descending always towards the sea, at 
last I emerged upon a small piazza (dei liagni), with a churclf at one 
end and an inn at the other, and a little wooden theatre facing it on 
one side of an open market-place. Here were the various bathing 
Stabilimenti, as they are called, resembling Turkish mosques with¬ 
out minarets, unless the chimneys of certain steam-engines attached 
to these establishments were taken to do duty for them. I was 
especially recommended to Dr. Salvi, whose very name sounded 
pleasantly to a patient; but the people to whom I applied for in¬ 
formation possibly were anti-Salvites, and knew nothing about him, 
though I had just .read a long list of titles after his name in* tfie 
treatise in which he’warns all the world agains’t the pretentious 
rivals of the Belliazzi baths, which he declared had no antiquity 
and no traditions, and possibly no virtues. At last I got to the * 
right place—the Stabilimento BielUazzi, a large stone building painted 
or washed, like most of the dwellings in Casamicciola, blank white. 
The entrance was like that of a theatre, and on ^the left-hand side 
was an office wherein were the clerks connected with the administra¬ 
tion, who took the subscribers’ money, issued the tickets, and 
answered inquiries. Dr. Salvi had just gone off to Naples, but would 
certainly be back to-morrow, Not to lose time, I resolved to take a 

K K 2 
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bath. I was shown by the attendant into a marble apartment—pne of 
the many small rooms on each side of the long corridors from inside 
which came the noise of the splashing of water and the groans of the 
•patients, showing that the Stabilimento was at full work. My attend¬ 
ant spoke only Neapolitan Italian, but beseemed to know all about 
my cure; and with great promptitude he turned one of the cocks 
which projected from the walls, and filled the marble bath at the end 
of the room with water, from which came a faint sulphureous odour, 
and a moist hot air. It was an exceedingly agreeable bath. How¬ 
ever, after a time there came either a real or imaginary sense of 
faintpess, from which I was glad to escape by dressing as fast as I 
could and emerging into the open air. Next day, when I saw Dr. 
Salvi, I leanied that I had been in a bath which was not appro¬ 
priate t6 my case S,t all. He had, he said, cured many Englishmen 
—officers from India and others, and men of the sea ■*ho had come to 
him with exactly the same injury—rheumatism settling into muscles 
injured by fall, or blows, or overstraining-. A grave, thoughtful man was 
Dr. Salvi, but f&natical about Belliyjszi’s Glurgitello,and utterly sceptical 
as to any other waters of Ischia ; an investigator of the chemical virtues 
of all the streams and sources; a student of their ancient history; and 
himself a literary champion of the baths to which he was attached. 
He was proud to say that the chemical analysis of the Belliazzi baths, 
after the great disturbance caused to the springs in the earthquake 
of 1881, had shown that none of the ingredients have been altered, 
and that the chemical equivalents which gave them their eflScacy 
were the same as before. I paid my subscription of twenty-seven 
francs 'for ten baths, and became the possessor of a yellow billet, 
divided into ten strips, one of which was obliterated each day; and 
having been duly cautioned as to diet, and manners, and customs, 
I was handed over to an attendant who was to give me a local 
douche for five minutes, and a bath at a temperature of 60" for 
fifteen minutes. 

I saw Dr.'Salvi but once—on the occasion of which I speak— 
but I read a’ good deal about him, and his name very often in the 
course of the warfare he was waging against the Stabilimento Manzi, 
tfie «val of the Gurgitello. It wast a great comfort to one to 
know that if he went to the latter the would very possibly bathe 
in the very same sort of water as that in which the senators and others 
from Home, in times past, were accustomed to indulge. The natives 
■who had time to study the subject were, I discovered, very proud of 
the antiquity of their lovely island; which, indeed, they insisted, 
on what authority I know not, to have been the favourite retreat of 
dilneas, from whom was derived the name of ^naria, in lieu of that by 
which it was known toithe Greeks, of Pjthecusa and of Arime, which 
later on was transformed into Inarime. The etymologists have 
been much exercised by these names. Humboldt would not hear 
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of the idea that the name of Pithecuaa jvaa deri\red from the apes 
which were said to have inhabited the island, for the reason that he 
did not think it possible there could have been apes there at all. 
But surely there might have been apes there as well as on the rock of 
Gibraltar ? It is much more likely, indeed, that there were apes there 
than thatthegiant Typhoeus wasburied under Mount Epomeo,although 
Homer and Virgil haye epread the report. 'As to” the origin of the 
modern name 1 could gain no accurate information. But in a little 
book I picked up in a shop in the main street of the town, I read the 
hazardous conjecture that it was derived from ‘ Iscla,’ which was cor¬ 
rupted into Ischia—then came clouds and darkness. But of historical 
reminiscences the little book was full—many of them interesting, if 
not authentic. I was asked to believe that the beauty of the.women 
—which in the case of the younger ones certainly might* be fairly 
admitted—was due to rather an arbitrary proceeding of Alfonso, the 
First of Aragon, who drove the men out of the island when he 
had conquered it, and gave all the women us wives tci his soldiers. 
One fact was pretty well established—-that the grand old castlfl, situated 
on the rock of basalt, towering above the town of Ischia proper, 
was built by that high-handed potentate. * 

Not very long ago there were not less than 2d,000 people on this 
little island. The length of it is given as 9 kilometres, its breadth 
.') kilometres, and the cireumferei^ce 24 kilometres. "When it is con¬ 
sidered that a considerable portion is covered by 3Iount Epomeo, which 
rises abruptly from tbe sea, though the sides are cultivated up to the very 
base of the crags, it seems wonderful how the inhabitants could have 
lived, if it were not tliat tliey depended on the prey brought to them 
in the season by the steamers from the mainland, and on the produce 
of the sea, which they carried for sale to Naples. But the labour of 
these poor p< ople has made the whole island, from the shore up to the 
foot of the mountain, one vast garden, rich with olix es, cherries, lemons, 
grapes, almonds, figs, nectarines, and plums; every yaiji of land at 
all cultivable being banked up by walls, every pound of earth 
sedulously tended. 

It would be interesting if we could have a list of all the remark-* 
able people who have resorted *10 Ischia as a plea^nt retreat from 
trouble, or who have gone there in search of health and repose; but, 
unless it has been much changed of late, it is not easy to imagine how 
anyone ever selected the charming island as a place where he could 
rest in peace undisturbed by any apprehension of danger, remote from 
the noise and tumult of the world. For it certainly was not a quiet 
island when I was there. There was plenty of life and bustle in the 
little streets of the town. The vetturini or coach-drivers, the mule¬ 
teers or donkey-men, the files*of women, and boys with straw hats 
and baskets to dispose of, the sellers of iruit, made noise enough 
in the thoroughfares. And then down by the beach was a tumult of 
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Iftbonr in the potteries where thqr made tiles and earthenvessris, 
as they have done for hundreds of years, though it is probably only of 
late that those manufactories have been provided with horrible chim* 
neys which send up volumes of black smoke to pollute the pure air. 

As to the beggars, they pullulate in* the place. A newspaper, 
describing a person who was taken up for a snoall theft, spoke of him 
as ‘ d/l profeastbne mmdicante^ as it might, write of a doctor, or a 
lawyer, or a clergyman. The professors have regular stands or stations 
along the thoroughfares, and, like trout in a stream, wait for their prey. 
In the early morning the^ distribute themselves along the main 
roads'leading from the various pendom and hotels to the baths in 
the town, belojv, so that no one could pass without hearing a supplica¬ 
tion for every twenty yards or so from a blind man, or a lame man 
on crutches, <or a curious deformity, or from some old person who 
thought it a good thing to go out in the morning afad take the air 
and catch up a few halfpence from the early travellers. I knew nearly 
all of them in^a week; but once I made a great mistake, for as I was 
turning down by a narrow lane past the chemist’s, I was struck by the 
appearance of a very shrivelled old‘man, not quite in rags indeed, but 
still not over well dressed, with fine flowing hair and face with multi¬ 
tudinous wrinkles. Propped on a stick, he sat on a low stool by the 
wall. I stopped, produced a small coin, and placed it on his knee. 
But instead of being rewarded by the usual outpouring of benedictions 
and recommendations to many saints, I was met by a very difierent 
form of speech, and, in fiict, the old gentleman seemed very much 
inclined, if he had the strength, to give me a whack with his stick. 
It turned out that he was one of the wealthiest men in the place; 
so I was very cautious in future of the way in which I offered my 
alms. 

After the last flight of patients had walked or driven out from the 
baths, and the sun become hot, the ladies and gentlemen of the ‘ pro¬ 
fession of mendicants ’ vanished like ghosts at cock-crow, but in the 
afternoon, when the boats were due from Naples, they reappeared on 
quite a different line of country, and took up their positions along 
^he roads leading from the Marina, where the landing-place was, up 
to the hotels; and here they were masters and mistresses of the 
situation, for the ascent being very sharp froda the beach, the horses 
—spirited little beasts as they were—which drew the carriages up 
could not go out of a strained walk, and the poorest cripples were 
thus enabled to hop alongside the passenger and weary him with 
appeals and demonstrations of their infirmities. Probably this inflic¬ 
tion has grown out of the increasing popularity of the island as a 
health-giving resort. In timesjgone by more than one great person¬ 
age, as my little book* tells me, came here to indulge in the delight 
of woe, in that form of the doloefar mente which is termed medita¬ 
tion. 
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But I think 1 am justified in saying that though many naval 
officers and English tourists visited it firom time to rime, the great 
mass the people in this island had to adc * Where is Ischia? ’ when 
they read the account of the terrible earth^ake* Indeed, we all 
do not know it was held by^n'English garrison at the time of the 
old war with France, who kindly blew up a tower of great antiquity 
on their evacuation of the island, as a mark of satisfaction at their 
going home. , • • * * 

‘lam,’ says Bishop Berkeley, writing to Pope in 1717, ‘lately 
returned from an island which, were it set out in its true colours, might 
methinks amuse you agreeably enough for a minute or two.’ After 
describing the island and its wonderful fruitfulness, the Bishop—^ho 
seems to have been there for three months, though he tejls us nothing 
of the circumstances under which he was resident, or how he lived~ 
gives an account^of the prospect from Mount Epomeo over the bay 
and islands, and writes: 

This noblo landscap*e would demand an imagination as warm, nnd numbers as 
flowing, as your own to describe it. The inhabitants of this delicie:ts Isle, as th^ 
are without riches and honours, so are they without the vices and follies whidh 
attend them, and were they but as much strangers to Revenge as they are to Avarice 
and Ambition, they would answer the poetical^notions of tbotGolden Age; but they 
have got, ns an alloy to their happiness, the evil habit of murdering one another for 
slight oflences. 

That habit has soiq^what diedT out, but the people are still sudden 
in quarrel. Crossing to Naples one day in the steamer, three gendarmes 
boarded us, bringing with them a malefactor in irons—heavy chains 
on his legs and wrists, clad in a red tunic with a piece of canvas on 
the arm numbered 21,017, a red muffin-cap, coarse grey linen trousers 
—a powerful but not ill-looking young man. He had stabbed a friend 
and relative in a quarrel, and was sentenced to the galleys for life, 
and now he was going to work on the Mole at Naples, and—curiously 
enougli—my informant remarked that ‘ it may be a good change for 
him, as there is no chance of his being swallowed up .in an earth¬ 
quake there!’ 

However, I must say, for my part, I never saw a quarrel nor a 
blow struck during my residence in the island, though I heard a gootj 
deal of what may be oa^ed ‘ vociferation,’ chiefly about what a London 
cabman would call ‘ fares.’ 

There was nevertheless much political excitement in the island, 
and bright yellow and blue posters were on the walls calling upon the 
electors to vote for eminent local politicians; but I did not qidte 
understand the issues, nor indeed the position the candidates sought 
to attain by the favour of the Ischian population. 

Every evening when the boats came in there descended (Hirise 
island a flight of newsboys with the lUmay the jPon^gro^Ojthe Oop^iem 
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Frciocma, &c., which were eagerly bought up; the great snibjects of 
discussion at the time being the cholera * which had been imported 
into Egypt by the English,’ the election for the vacancy in the 
Parliament for Eome,J;he reception of the body of Romolo Gessi at 
Naples, and the quarantine—^which was now in full force. 

I plead guilty to having spent a very lazy, indolent time, in which 
I resisted many opportunities to improve my mind with great success. 
But really th*e morning was necessarily devoted to the bath, and the 
day was passed in the shade, or in siesta^ as the thermometer generally 
stood over 80 in the darkest chamber; in the broad day it was impos¬ 
sible to venture out, and when the evening came, the only chance one had 
of atwalk was somewhat shortened by the dinner-hour. But still I was 
enabled, to go out a little, though I did not make the excursion round 
the island by sea,^as I was invited to do—the best way, it is said, of 
seeing the wonderful cliffs of lava which form bold bjuffs, and present 
the most fantastic outlines where the lava came in contact with the 
water. The Campo Santo, or cemetery, of Casamicciola, stands on 
one of these^ bluffs of lava, and is charmingly laid out. English 
names on the tombstones den6te that even the marvellous health¬ 
giving streams of Ischia cannot avert death. The Arso, or ‘ burned 
ground,’ is a perfectly arid rock; but in the clefts of these lava streams 
and on the surface where mould has gathered, there'is a brilliant 
vegetation, and the quantities of flowering myrtle along the coast, 
particularly near the cemetery, ‘are astonjslung. Stone pines, 
Spanish broom, and cacti of various sorts, abound in places which are 
not won over by the vine, the olive, and the fruit-tree; and in the 
deep dells of the vallone forming the base of the central mountain 
and its offshoots are the hot springs of mineral water, coming up from 
the bowels of the earth, to be turned into baths, or into cooking 
water, or adapted to the many purposes for which the inhabitants 
have found them available. In one ravine there is a source in which 
the water is so charged with carbonic acid gas that it is heard making 
a noise like a drum, giving its name to the ravine of ‘ Val de Tamburo.’’ 
In another valley there is a spring which has a peculiar property; if 
a fowl is put into it the feathers come off with the greatest ease, 
wd so it is called the ‘ Spenna Pollastro^ or ‘ pluck-fowl.* In 
another vallone ^ere is a spring which bleaches linen; in another 
there is one which the people declare* yielded gold and silver in times 
past. In fact the island is a vast laboratory—a huge medicine-chest. 
But we know now what are the perils which attend those who seek 
health there.* 

Although there was not much variety in the aspect of the little 
villages, Forio, Lacco Ameno, Fontana, Serrara, &c., when the day was 
not too hot it was pleasant to make little excursions along the roads, 
narrow and dusty as they were, shaded by trees and vines, and to look 
down from some culminating point on the fiat-roofed houses, scattered 
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irregularly on the dop^ of the hillside to the very verge of^the eea, 
each with its litUe church and its cafd, iti priest, and its gendarmes; 
swarming with children generally approaching a primitive condition 
in regard to dress, and to w^tcH the womemat work in the fields, or 
the fishermen engaged with their lines close at hand below. I saw 
nothing of the fuimroUj or smoke-holes^ from which vapour and smoke 
are said to issue, around £pomeo; nor did I visit the baths whence 
come streams of scalding water and mud * But it was easy when 
one was on the spot, and looked down, from ah elevated point, upon 
the island of Procida, the islet of Levarg,, close at hand, and Ischia 
itself, and then cast his eye acrbss the bay to Vesuvius, to believe 
that those truncated pyramids rising from the sea were in fadt but 
the points of the craters of some vast volcano down beneath the bed 
of the ocean. • 

I never attempted to get as far as the lake, whiclf is*!an ancient 
crater now filled with salt water, and serving as a little port of refuge; 
nor to the town >5f Ischia by land, content with the picturesque 
view, from the sea, of the castle, and of the ancient houses along the 
beach. 

If one could have been aware of the terrible forces which were at 
work beneath that smiling surface, how delusive would the whole of 
that bright pageant—the charming little villas nestling in their 
gardens, the country houses white as snow, with their green jalousies, 
and the small spires of the chapels piercing the mass of foliage—have 
appeared! It is 581 years since the last great outburst of lava, 
which has left a broad track, called the Arso, to the west of Ischia, 
sent the Syracusans in a fright from the island, which the qplonists 
of Euboea abandoned at an early period in consequence of awful 
earthquakes, with the particulars of which we are not acquainted. 
Until Vesuvius became active in the first century of the Christian 
era, it is held by geologists that Ischia was the great safety-valve or 
escape-pipe for the volcanic agencies at work in the Terra di Lavoro. 
But all the eruptions which devastated the island, end drove out 
two successive colonisations in turn, were apparently stilled for 
ever. 

There will be, no dog^bt a close investigation into the actual geolo¬ 
gical condition of the island, because it will be necessary to determine 
whether the Government will permit the reconstruction of the town 
of Casamicciola, which will otherwise be certainly immediately pro- , 
ceeded with in spite of the two catastrophes of 1881 and of last 
July, so great is the eflScacy of the waters, so urgent the need of the 
people of the island for extraneous means of support, and I will add, 
so great is the beauty of the scene itself and the attractions afforded 
to the sick and weary. In the pursuit of health and of repose people 
will brave great risks of deatfi. Perhaps some research will determine 
bow it is that Ischia itself and its proud castle have been exempted 
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from tbe shocks which have twice brought ruin on a hamlet a few 
miles off. . 

Undeterred bj any apprehension of the recent outburst of these 
forces which had given Msuch a warning two years ag^, people were 
busy building new houses and repairing old, and marrying and 
giving in marriage. Some, indeed, had settled down quietly amidst 
their vineyards to abide for ever—that is, as long as they lived; 

among them a lady. Miss'M-, who had a charming villa perched 

high above La Ficcola*Sentinella, who gathered the English visitors 
to tea and music of an evening before dinner. One of my acquaint¬ 
ance proposed, as land was to be had at a cheap rate, to buy a little 
plot ftn which to build a villa which should be a pied-orterre 
for either or Jboth; and when I asked, ‘What about the earth¬ 
quakes ?he laughed and said, ‘ There won’t be one for a thousand 
years 1’ • • , 

I.was rather struck by the absence of birds; but I was informed 
that quails came in considerable quantities to the island during their 
migration, and.it was hinted that a deternuned sportsman might get 
such a thiflg as a partridge. Tfiere were many blackbirds, indeed, 
and the inevitable sparrow, and an unusual sort of swallow, differing 
somewhat in colour hnd shape from our own, hawking about the 
', cliffs. 

The vegetable wealth, however, of the island seemed extraordinary, 

and th e table of the hotel was covered at meal-times with delicious 

fruit, especially figs, as well as with flasks of an excellent golden- 

coloured wine, made from the grapes which grew in our host’s en- 

closure-^qual, he proudly maintained, to the finest Capri—and I was 

told of one peculiar plant, called the giglio di Santa Reatituta^ 

whidi is found only on the sea-beach at Lacco, close to Casamicciola. 

This plant is supposed to mark the place where the body of the 

martyr of that name was drifted across the sea from Naples, and it 

is found nowhere else in the world. But of this, and of many other 

things which 1. was told, I cannot answer for certain. 

Morning, noon, and night the air was filled with the monotonous 

notes of conch-shells, sounded by the watchers over the vineyards and 

gardens to scare away thieves and birds.'® 

iJay after day our lives quietly glideii on, and if ever there was an 

island which the lotus-eaters might select, it was this doomed spot. 

^The air was dddcious, but, unless to the younger and more intrepid, 

who delighted |n climbing the mountain, or making excursions to the 

small towns^ as like each other as peas, which lay nestling down by the 

sea-side in the valleys formed by the spurs of Mount Epomeo, there 

was little to break ^e monotony of going down to the baths and 

ooming up from them, and the intervals between early coffee* the 

^ ». 

‘ Et tna, Triton, baooinB torta, 

Node silente littora oomplet.’ 
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midday rq>asfc, and dinner, till bed^time came, according'to one’s 
taste, after an hour or two spent in watching Vesuvius, or listening to 
the music in the salon, or a desultory game of moderate whist. 
Indeed the doctors enjoined repose as one of the concomitants of the 
bath, and patients were ordered to lie down and to do nothing what¬ 
ever for an hour at least after they retijmed to the hotel from the 
Stabilimento. There were amongst the company spveral accom¬ 
plished musicians, especially Mr. Struve, a young gentleman whose 
fate has touched so deeply all who knew* him—an admirable 
pianist, whose playing was full of expression and masterly in 
execution." 

As to the general effect of the baths I could not quite malfe up 
my min d ; but I certainly thought it depressing. The local influence, 
however, was unmistakably good; and I was •emerging .rapidly 
from a state of crippledom to one of comparative* activity. I 
was exercised, however, about the Gurgitello because there was 
in connection with *it some apparatus I could not quite understand. 
There was a steam-engine at workj and I could not • quite see the 
necessity for such an adjunct if there was a natural sorgente. And 
then once or twice I heard strange noises down below in the earth, 
or fancied I did, right through the marble; but when I spoke of 
them to the attendant, he smiled and said ‘ it was the water in the' 
pipes.’ And making a similar,remark to one of the gentlemen 
interested in the establishment, he asked me rather tartly if I ‘ did not 
hear noises in a bath at home when I turned on the water.’ 

Although there were photographs of the destruction caused by 
the earthquake two years ago, and there were traces of its,effects 
on the church walls, and in the masses of ruins of the houses a 
short way above the ‘ Piccola Sentinella,’ I could not get anyone 
to entertain the idea that there was danger of a similar disturbance. 
Certainly if for a restoration to health it was worth while running 
a little risk, there was reason for coming to Ischia; for I saw day 
after day people w'ho had arrived in a state of suffering and de¬ 
crepitude making progress towards recovery of peace of bo^y at all 
events. 

At five o’clock every.morn^g the steamer went off with the hotel 
commissioners and tHeearly risei^ to Naples. Another went later in the 
day. And both returned in the evening, generally bringing a contingent 
of visitors to the various hotels—the Manzi, the Pension de Rome, the , 
Villa Verde, and all the other ‘ villas,’ turned during the season into 
boarding-houses and restaurants. The arrivals of the steamers were 
perhaps the incidents of life which exercised the greatest attraction 
for the visitors. There was generally an irregular procession down to 
the Marina, as the smoke rising from over, the side of the > hill 

" He was at tfa&ipiano plajping Chopin’s Narche Fnnhbro, a favomite piece of hia, 
when the earthquake destroyed the hotel. 
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aaiuouiioed the Approach from Procida of the * Leone’ or its fellowy 
although nothing more interesting might be expected than the land* 
ing of a few passengers at the little quay, and the overhauling of 
the bundles and baskets and portmanteaus of the fresh arrivals by the 
vigilant oflScers of the Dazio. This is nbt the place in which to vent 
the feelings I entertain against that abominable institution—the 
Dazio—which eeems the most perfect contrivance for crushing the poor 
and breaking down all internal trade that ever was devised—an octroi 
of the most tyrannous and vicious kind—the plague of Italy from end 
to end. 

4 

I heard of a gentleman who was invited to a pic-nic part}' outside 
the walls of Eome, and who took with him a litre of wine to contri¬ 
bute to the rfepast. The wine was not needed, and so he brought it 
back ; and because he returned by another road, and passed another 
gate, he fiacf to pay duty upon the litre, although' he could prove 
that he had taken it out of the city a couple of^ hours before. At 
Ischia, a small army of these soldiery of the Customs, with sword- 
bayonets and Trifles, in full uniform, are at each landing-place to in¬ 
spect everything that arrives, and‘to carry off every article liable to 
duty to the Dazio, although it has been carried only from the op- 
_ posite*shore. The cost of such a force must be very great; but lam 
told that one of the reasons for maintaining the Dazio is that it gives 
employment to a certain number of. able-bodied men of a military 
character, and prevents their becoming troublesome. To the Daziari 
must be added a force of gendarmerie in cocked hats and long dress- 
coats, armed to the teeth. The population generally are peaceable, 
and not criminal, but they are quarrelsome enough, and the use of 
the stiletto in deciding arguments is not unknown amongst them. 
As far as I could judge, they had but few pleasures and a great deal 
of work ; but certainly they had also fine bursts of idleness when the 
numerous saints’ days and feasts liberated them from any claim of 
duty except idling or dancing the tarantella in the evening. They 
were much given to fireworks, and on St. Peter’s Day, the 29lh of 
June, th# fishermen celebrated the festival of their patron saint by 
a procession in the streets, and by a great gathering in front of the 
wineshops. t 

Now and therf a few of the boatmen cam6 up to the hotel, the 
servants, male and female, turned out in the hall, and the visitors 
> assembled to see them dance the tarantella, which I must admit, 
after a while,* did not give me so much pleasure as it appeared to 
afford to those who took part in it. Then, of course, we had con¬ 
jurors and photographers and strolling minstrels. By degrees the 
visitors to the hotel formed themselves into little cliques, not always 
hostile or indifferent—a common point of union between them being 
formed by little Bern, Mrs. Struve’s pet terrier,** which went inces- 
•* Sared, Ihe only surrivor of that party. 
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santly from one group to the other in search of fim' or excitement; 
and by the music every evening which, 'v^irying occasionally in its 
merits and attractions in some respects, never failed whei| Mr. Struve 
was playing, or when the lovely voice of —— was heard through 
open windows, to fill the saldb. 

I began to know the people in Casamicciola. On my way to the 
baths, I exchanged daily civilities with a very,intelligent-looking and 
courteous apothecary. He always took off his hat.with a ‘ Buon giomo, 
Signor.’ I returned his salutation, and occasionally we exchanged 
an observation about the weatlier, agreeing that it was very hot, as it 
certainly was. I had my pet beggars, who came in for a copper vyhen 
I happened to possess one, as I had my aversions—harpies whom I 
often put myself to immense inconvenience to avoiS by sudden 
retreats or devious wanderings, to turn their flanks. My vefturino, 
Antonio,” established such a vested interest in me, that he would not 
allow anyone to go near me, bub appropriated me at once the moment 
I appeared in sigh\, whether I wished it or not. On one person, 
however, I could make no impressicgi—an old woman who Jrept the 
Sale e Tahaccki establishment on the Marina, where I used to resort 
when I wanted something to smoke; the minghetta tabacchi at 1 ^d. 
apiece being the highest form, and most expensive, of tobacco eVijoy- 
ments known to the place. This old lady, somehow or other, appeared 
to have formed the idea that I was, a coiner, and nothing would induce 
her to take any piece of solid money from me, whether five-franc, two- 
franc, or one franc. She must have paper ; otherwise she pretended 
she had no change and could not give me the tobacco. So occasionally 
when I happened to have none of the dirty little parallelograms of 
the National Bank, which I suppose she thought could not be forged, 
I had to send in Antonio to buy my cigars. The padre of the little 
chapel on the hill and I had also got to speaking terms, and I was 
familiar with the postman. But attempts at conversation with the 
inhabitants were for the most part baffled by want of a proper medium 
in which to express our thoughts. The priest, indded, thought 
that Latin might be useful; but quotations from Virgil and bits 
of Horace did not always supply means of conversation adapted to the 
circumstances of the hour. , , 

There are repeated* entries in my diary as to the appearance of 
Vesuvius; but of course I could not maintain my view that it was 
unusually active in face of the opposition of people who knew 
better, and who declared there was ‘ nothing unusual.’ 'On the 26th 
of June:—‘Vesuvius very active to-day; an unusually dense and 
lofty column of smoke rising from the summit like a plume from a 
staff-officer’s cocked hat.’ On the 28th of June:—‘ Strange noises in 
the air, as if of rolling thunder.very liigh up. i was told it was from 

’* I cannot ascertain his fate; an excellent fellow. 
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workmen^ For the last three days fifteen or sixteen men armed 
with KToOden rammers, like those formerly used by street paviours, 
have been on the top of a house down below us pounding down a con- 
orete of white cement of which the roofs of all the houses here are 
made. They advance in line, thumping'with regularity like one man 
and singing in chorus, and When they have crossed along from side to 
side of the roOf, they wheel in line and return the same way. To-day 
the work seemed complete, and they marched round the building in 
procession. I do not think it was they who made the noise I heard.’ 

‘ June 30.—The young cavalry officer, Miss Eoberton, and the 
charming Florentine lady who speaks English so well, started off on 
horseback and went up to the summit of Mount Epomeo, whence 
they had a lovely view all over the hay and the islands. I was not 
able to join.themi as 1 could not yet manage the saddle; but I went 
out to look through my glass at the top of the hill in order to make 
them out. As I rested it on the wall I felt a strange kind of tremor, 
as if the stones were shaking.’ 

‘ July 3.—I was awake at dawn, and looked out on the sea. It 
was steel-coloured. The mountains in the background seemed 
purple and black. ^Vesuvius poured out jet-black smoke, the effect 
of the light behind. The fumes from the crater, being opaque, 
seemed to me as if a sheet of ebon darkness was suspended in the sky, 
whereas the smoke is really snowy white, and turned so when the sun 
came out upon it. The coast-line was quite clear when the sun rose at 
4.32 from behind the range opposite my window, but it was obscured by 
a huge cloud, which formed, apparently, behind the hill, and floated 
right' over Vesuvius. The steely sea, like a mountain lake, on 
the still expanse of which the hulls and sails were reflected, was 
studded with the sp&i'onarif which seemed as if carved out of charcoal, 
black as the volcanic smoke. Down below my window the little 
steamer for Naples was just .waking up, and a solitary figure walked 
along the pier. A small boat was moving oft' from the shore—I 
could hear the sound of oars from which broken lines of the water 
scarred the still surface, moving on in widening curves from the 
beach. The tile-makers’ chimneys were busy polluting the morning 
air * and from the Marina a sweep of vine, fig, apd olive lands, dotted 
by flat-roofed houses with white lines of green lattices, rose up to 
« Piccola Sentinella,” higher and higher still, up to the brightest green, 
laden with grapes and fruit, to the foot of the yellow-white rocks 
which form the serrated peaks of Mount Epomeo. It is a very pretty 
picture. Is Typhoeus, who dwells beneath, dead ? Or will he ever 
struggle again to get out at the Olympians ? The shape of the indent 
of the mountain, in which the houses which fonn the town cluster or 
spread with terraces, the wavy lines of which are hidden by the trees, 
is that of half a teacup—a semisphere turned outwards.’ 
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The heat ftt xoid-dajr drove most of us to take refuge in darkened 
rooms and oijoy the universal siestd ; bu€ morning and evening were 
heavenly. In a week more the sun becaine intensely powerful at 
noon. I have an entry in my diary for the 10th of Jrdy : ‘7 a.m. 
Thermometer 80“ in my room.’ Just at this time the passenger 
boats brought great crowds of visitor, mostly Italians; and their 
influence was felt in^a proposal to change the hour of the taJbU dUhMe, 
so as to have the ooUazione at two o’clock, and the dinner at half- 
past eight, which to the English faction was distasteful. 

So ‘ delicious,’ to use Bishop JBerkelfty’s adjective, did I find the 
island, that it was with the greatest regret I found myself con^pelled 
to shorten my visit, and that I made up my mind to strike out into 
the world and all its tumults from that quiet happy resting-place. 
For some days before my departure I had to hurry to a^jd fro* between 
the island and* Naples, so that I did not keep • my usual regular 
notes of the trivial events of each day. But when I had at last to 
pack up my portmanteau, I made a solemn league and covenant with 
myself that I would soon return, and indeed I told Madame Dombre 
that it was my intention to visit her again ere I finally turned my 
face towards England. What determined me* mainly to leave was 
the fact that I had experienced all the benefit which I Chought— 
it possible the baths could bestow, and that I was anxious to go 
to Borne while it was yet possible to stir out in the streets, in 
order to visit a friend who was about to leave the Imperial City, 
and to take a look at the new and interesting excavations in the 
Forum. 

What a happy, pleasant company I left 1 Even those who wdre most 
troubled by their ailments were gathering up their spirits under the 
influence of the pure air and the effects of the mineral waters. The 
intimacy of the table d'hote had developed with my neighbours into 
something like friendship. The day J bade them good-bye I was 
surprised by an ejaculation from a young lady. ‘ How,’ she exclaimed, 

‘I wish I were going with you 1 ’ ‘I should be very much obliged to 
you for the compliment,’ I said, * if I thought you did not mean 
that you wished to go to Homburg or Monte Carlo, or some livelier 
spot than this. WJiy should*you desire to leave beautiful Ischia? ’ 

* Because,’ she replied, laughingly, * I am afraid of being swallowed 
up in one of those horrible earthquakes.’ 

I see her fair young face as I recall the words; I see through 
the open windows the groups seated in the salon listening to one of 
the loveliest voices ever heard, or to the strains of the music which 
Mr. Struve led with such exquisite taste. I see the German 
artists seated in one of the bowers over their coffee and cigarettes, 
the maimed soldiers pacing the gravelled Walk, and all the little 
** It was her fate; a few dajs afterwards that fear was realised. 
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coteiies goasipixig in their easy chairs on the open terrace looking 
ont upon the sea. My eye wanders back over that lovely island 
which Bi^op Berkeley described to Pope as ‘an epitome of the 
whole earth; ’ and I ask myself, is it |X)ssible that in the twinkling 
of an eye, in fifteen seconds, such a scene of human happiness and 
industry, peace and pleasure, should have been swept into a common 
ruin in one of'the most awful catastrophes, recorded in the recent 
history of the world ? r 

William Howard Bdssbll. 
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If we ar^ to judge by the ‘ Jeremiads ’ lately published ia newspapers 
and reviews on the present condition of the army, tlie above question 
would require to Jbe answered in the negative. Yet, althohgfi matters 
are not quite so bad as the Pessimists would have us believe, the 
present condition Of the army is not altogether satisfactory—^the 
causes of which it is one of the objects of this paper to*expose'. 

A discontented body of officers, is weakness for an army, and in 
any country but England would be a danger to the State; and English 
officers are not yet by any means reconciled to the changes which 
have been introduced since 1870, in connection with which a new and 
mischievous industry—that of mifitary grievance-monger—appears to 
have arisen.* The unsettled state of the military mind in England 
dates from the abolition of ‘ purchase; ’ and whatever may be 
thought of that system in the abstract, it unquestionably provided 
a fair flow of promotion at no cost to the country. By its abolition 
the Government assumed the responsibility of providing an efficient 
substitute in that particular, and the Minister principally concerned 
pledged the Government, so far as assurances could do so, to bring 
in a measure for that purpose. It was on the faith of that pledge 
that the Oommander-in-Chief, in a speech in the House of Lords 
on the 12tb of July 1870, accepted the abolition of ‘ purchase ’ in the 
following words i — 

The Secretary of State for War has declared, most distinctly, that he int ends 
that the flow of promotion shall he anaintained at its present rate. That is4,he 
point at issue. If the retirements are sych that the flow of prothotiou is maintained 
at the same rate without, as with, ‘ purchase,’ there can be no two opinions but 
that it is the better way to do away with * purchase.’ 

Now, how was the pledge fulfilled ? From the tiihe when the 
Bill for the abolition of ‘ purchase ’ became law, a stagnation of pro¬ 
motion set in, and nothing whatever was done for its alleviation by 
the Government that introduced the measure. It was left to the 

_ • 

* The following advertisement appears daily in the ^fornlng Post :—‘ Grievances 
in the Army, Navy, and Volunteers, sought by Statistician. Address H. W., 10 Wel¬ 
lington Street, Strand 
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^fitBCHTvatiTeSy after the lapse of five years, to deal with aa ovil*ti!KBrt 
it had then become impossible any longer to neglect. A Boyal CkMn- 
mifflion reported on the subject of promotion and retirements, and 
in compliance with their recommendations, officers who were still 
found in certain grades after a fixed length of service, were compul¬ 
sorily retired. And thus Snany excellent officers who would have 
pass^ out of* those grades if the pledge above referred to had been 
redeemed, were compelled to retire, to the ruin of their professional 
prospects, and, in many cases, of their lives. The unjust operation 
of such a regulation was too glaring, and Mr. Childers, in 1881, was 
obliged to modify it very considerably. 

Th? army has been too much a battle-ground for party. The 
abolition of * purchase ’ was a party cry, and as soon as it had served 
its purpose jt was* left to take care of itself, and the measure to which 
the Government was pledged as being necessary’to its successful 
operation was neglected. 

And as with the abolition of ‘ purchase,’ so it has been also with 
the ‘short service’ organisation.^ Ushered into life with a great flourish 
of trumpets, at a cost of three ifaillions sterling, it was no sooner 
bom than the bantling was left to fight its way through the world 
■ without any of the anxious nursing every new system should receive. 
On the contrary, the neglect of its conditions on every occasion prior 
to the campaign in Egypt, never allowed it the smallest chances of 
success, and in this matter successive Governments have been equally 
to blame in attempting to carry on war, on one occasion two difficult 
wars at one time, on peace estimates. Many causes for which the 
systein was in no way answerable, combined to produce what was 
called the ‘ break-do^vn ’ during the Affghan and Zulu wars. But by 
far the most potent cause was the denial by successive Governments 
■of the number of men requisite to work it. 

"What has been called Lord Cardwell’s scheme was based on ‘ short 
service,’ and although long service is hopelessly defunct, and any 
radical alteration of the present terms of enlistment must probably 
take the form of a yet further departure from the latter system, it 
is still desirable to say a few words in explanation of the causes which 
led to the adoption of ‘ short service.’* Change^ in a long-established 
system, even though abstractly good, are to be deprecated unless the 
necessity for them can be demonstrated. And the most cogent argu¬ 
ment in favour of ‘ short service ’ is its overmastering necessity. It 
would simply be impossible to keep up the army by means of long 
service enlistment. That system failed to attract sufficient men so 
fsur back as the Crimean war, and it was of course powerless to create 
a reserve. Eleven years later General Feel, the then War Miniver, 
told the House of Gotnmons it had become a question whether the 
British army was to be aUowed to collapse for want of recruits. 
During the last years of its existence long service was powerless to 
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raise the requisite number of men; in its very last year it gave us 
only 12,000 recruits, leaving the army 4«6p0 men below its proper 
strength; ahd it vras only when ‘ short service * enabli^ young men to 
enlist for a few years and then go hack to their homes, that the army 
began to obtain men enougl} for its current requii*ements. Thirteen 
years have passed since the nation declared for ‘ short service; ’ the 
different Governments that have been in power durinjg that period 
have refused to reconsider the question; and the agitation against 
it has only tended to unsettle men’s minds* without any useful 
result. Lord Cranbrook, the Conservative War Minister who followed 
Lord Cardwell, speaking recently in the House of Lords, bore the fol¬ 
lowing testimony :—‘ My noble friend behind me has spoken of ^oing 
directly back to long service ; my noble friend may say .what-he likes 
on that subject, but it is an absolute impossibility fo go back,.because 
under the long gervice system we could not get the recrftit^.’ 

So far as to the necessity of the change referred to. Next as to 
its advantages. The primary advantage of * short service ’ is the 
formation of a Eeserve. Owing to our supposed immunity from 
invasion, the cost of the army wilj always be kept down to a lower 
figure than is compatible with a proper preparedness for war. The 
number of men of the Indian and colonial garrisons being capable of 
no reduction, the strength of our home battalions is, therefore,* 
always kept below the level that would enable them to pei’form their 
ordinary peace dutitjs with eflSciency. For the exigencies of a 
European war, the home battalions would have for the most part to 
be doubled in strength: the onl}' possible method of raising peace 
battalions to war strength, by an infusion of proper fighting ma¬ 
terial, excluding what is known as ‘ volunteering,’ is to form an 
adequate Eeserve for the purpose ; and ‘short service’ supplies the only 
possible process by which a Eeserve can be manufactured out of the 
army itself. For those who see no advantage in such a force, this 
argument possesses no value; but if the formation of a Eeserve be an 
essential measure of national insurance, that consideration should be 
conclusive in favour of ‘ short service.’ 

If OUT Eeserve be imreliable as a mere paper force, the men of 
which cannot be depended on to turn out when wanted, we are no 
doubt living in a fodl’s paradise; but on the only occasion when the 
force was tested prior to the campaign in Egypt—viz., in 1878—the 
result, so far as regarded the men, was entirely satisfactory. For the 
purposes of the Egyptian War, 11,650 men of the Army Eeserve were 
called out. Of these 11,030 responded to the call by reporting 
themselves at their respective depots; and after. eliminating the 
medically unfit, 10,580 were made available. Of these 9,700 were 
for infentry and were thus distributed; 2,290 were employed in 
completing with proper fighting material, and without resort to 
‘ volunteering,’ the battalions ordered to Egypt, including six bat- 

L L 2 
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from the Mediterranean; and these were all readj to emhark 
in two weeks from order :t 2)200 Beserve men went to Alexandria to 
foixo intermediate depots; 4,750 remained in reserve at different 
depots in England, for •the purpose of pither furnishing field-drafts or 
of completing the battalions of a thijd division if required; and 
460 were attached to the ho^ital and transport corps; while behind 
them again were the balance of the Army Reserve (15,000), and the 
whole of the Militia Reserve, in case it should be necessary to call 
them out. 

Contrast this with the arrangements for the Crimean War. The 
army that embarked at Varna consisted of thirty battalions, for the 
most'part of very fine material, but six months were required to get 
that army together ; and the expedients resorted to were such as are 
now forbidden by .public opinion. After that army took the field 
there werfe literally no fighting soldiers to fall hack upon, and the 
reinforcements that became necessary immediately afterwards con¬ 
sisted of recruits, in the words of Lord Raglan, ‘'so young and un¬ 
formed that they fell victims to disease and were swept away like flies.' 

But besides the Reserve, ‘ short service ’ provides a large body of 
men in the country between thirty and forty years of age, not on pay 
or pension, who have been tmined to arms, and who on sufficient 
Inducement would join the ranks again if the country were in danger 
of invasion. 

1 

Another result of ‘ short service ’ is the power it gives to limit the 
number of women and children, who are a serious hamper on the 
movements of a battalion when ordered to change its station, espe¬ 
cially for service in the field. Besides a large proportion of married 
sergeants, seven per cent, of the other non-commissioned officers and 
men were allowed to be married. A large proportion married 
without leave, and formed always a great embarrassment for any 
commanding officer when ordered to move. But the cost to the 
country of the women married %viili leave, in respect of barracks and 
rations during peace, and of transport and subsistence when their 
husbands were in the field, was very large. When several regiments 
were suddenly ordered to the Transvaal from different stations abroad, 
great misery was suffered by the married families, and much addi¬ 
tional labour in providing for them was thrown 5n the military staff. 
As an instance, the 97th Regiment landed at Gibraltar from Halifax, 
on December 13,1880, with forty-nine w'omen and sixty-seven children. 
Fourteen days later, the regiment was again embarked for Natal, 
where they landed on February 4, 1881; but the women remained on 
l)oard ship till the 16th, when they were sent to Simon’s Bay, where 
they landed and remained twelve days ; they were then conveyed to 
Cape Town, there embarked on the steam-ship ‘ Queen’ on March 2, 
and landed in England on the 29th! ^hose women who had homes 
were sent to them, the remainder were attached to a regiment at 
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ShorndifiFe 1 ITader the old sjateia, while 16 per cent, of the men 
w^ married, xvith or without leave, 84 per cent, remained in a state 
of forced celibacy up to forty years of age—^ state of affairs objec¬ 
tionable both with regard to morality and general policy. Since the 
introduction of ‘ short service,’ the number marrying without leave 
has greatly diminished; and as formerly a soldier did not obtain 
leave to marry till he had served seven years, the application of that 
rule will now limit the number of women attached to a regiment to 
sergeants’ wives and a few others, the wives of men permitted to pro~ 
long their engagement—a limitation from which will result a large 
yearly saving as well as increased mobility. 

Although not to be claimed as a result of ‘ short service,’ it is grati¬ 
fying to learn that a remarkable improvement has takeb place in the 
education of the soldier since its introduction, it is shown in the 
‘Greneral Annual Return of the Army’ for 1880, page ^7, that the 
number of men wlw could neither read nor*write diminished from 
69 per thousand in 1872 to 40 per thousand in 1880; the number 
who could read but could not write, diminished from 6-^ per thousand 
in 1872, to 34 per thousand in 1880 ; the number of men who could 
do something more than read and write, gradually increased from 137 
per thousand in 1872 to 677 per thousand in 1881. And the, 
Inspector-General of Recruiting, in his Report for 1881, stated that 
of the recruits enlisted during 4.hat year, 766 per thousand could 
both read and write. • 

Above are some of the advantages of ‘ short service; ’ but 
even without any of those advantages to recommend it, the system 
would have been imposed on the country by the force of circum¬ 
stances ; and ‘ short service ’ being once accepted, the organisation of 
our infantry into corps of two or more battalions grew out of it as an 
inevitable consequence. That organisation was devised in order to 
meet the heavy drains occasioned by passing the soldier into civil 
life at the end of six years. The old depot system would have been 
inadequate to supply the casualties at home and abroad without 
increasing the depots by at least 20,000 men, at the cost of 800,000i. 
a year to the country. And the alternative was therefore adopted of 
making each battalion at bom^practically a depot for some battaliod 
abroad. This is the part of the system that is naturally obnoxious 
to commanding officers, who desire to see their battalions smart 
and efficient. And it must be allowed that they have reason for 
disliking a system under which the home-battalions • are reduced 
to the condition now justly complained of—a condition, however, that 
is by no means a necessary outcome of the double-battalion organisa¬ 
tion, but is due to exceptional causes that might easily have been 
avoided. It is no doubt true that a system which obliges a battalion 
at home to furnish out of its establishment all the dmfts required by 
a battalion abroad, in addition to the other serious drains to which it 
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own account, is vidonB in principle, and oidjr to 

on the 

In his evidence before Lord Airey’s Committee, the Duke of 
Cambridge, being asked (Question S398) whether the power of 
always having recourse to the Beserve f^ould render it unnecessary 
to take men from battalions at borne to complete those abroad, 
replied:— ' , 


No, certainly not; yoG could never do without two battalions; it is perfectly 
impossible; if you have ‘ short serv'ice ’ you must have a battalion at home to feed 
the battalion abroad; it is utterly impos^ble to do it in any other way, unless you 
were so enormously to increase the army that no Government would stand it. 
Unless you added 50,000 men, I do not think you could do it through depots alone. 


Such is the explanation of the adoption of the linked-battalion 
organisati£>n,nwhic^ his Eoyal Highness stated before the same Com¬ 
mittee (Answer 3401) to have been proposed by himself in order to 
avoid the * greater evil ’ of converting certain regiments into second 
battalions of other regiments. In an entirely new system such as 
that under remark, it was inevitable that there should be consider¬ 
able friction of its new machinery, requiring constant watchfulness 
and care to avoid increasing its inherent disadvantages. But this 
~<jare has been entirely wanting. The system was based on the con¬ 
dition that a certain minimum number of rank and file should be 
maintained in the infantry at homfe, as indispensable both for the 
manufacture of an adequate Eeserve and to enable the home-battalions 
to meet the many demands to be made upon them during peace 
without their absolute destruction as military bodies. But the 
requisite number of men were voted for one year only; in the very 
next year 7,000 men were struck off from the home army, and to this 
cause werei chiefly attributable the shifts to which the Government of 
the day was driven to complete a few battalions for Zulu warfare, 
and the deplorable condition to which the battalions left at home 
were consequently reduced. To this cause also is attributable the 
disappointment of expectations held out as to the growth of the 
Beserve for which the War Office actuaries were unjustly blamed. The 
Government that introduced the * short service ’ organisation, recom¬ 
mended it to Parliament on the ground that after the lapse of a cer¬ 
tain number of years, the Eeserve would have altained a certain large 
development; yet in the year following, by reducing the number of men, 
’ they rendered it impossible to fulfil the expectations they had raised. 


A steam-engine may be admirably contrived, but if denied a euiSciency of steam 
it must work feebly. Our military organisation represents such an engine, and 
where it has failed to produce the hoped-for results it has always been chiefly 
owing to a deficiency of steam, in other words, to an insuJEciency of rank and file. 
Parflament has the power*and the right to refuse any inci'ease, but it sboidd be 
with the full knowledge that the i^slem of ‘ short service,’ established by the will 
of the nation, can neither yield an adequate Beserve, nor respond efficiently to the 
demands of even a small war, without a larger number of men than are now voted. 
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Without more men the SeBerre eaimot attain its due development; without more 
men the home4>atttdion8 must continue to suffer from demands beyond their 
strengtii; and without more men one system on paper is prso^lly almost as good 
as anothiu, for any system must break down under a severe strain in the future as 
in the past, unless that remedy be applied. What is ti}e cause, for instance, of the 
weak state of the home-battalions at the present moment, whmh supply an easy 
theme for ridicule to the opponenta of ‘ short service ’ ? The first condition of our 
organisation is, that as the casualties of the forae abroad must he supplied hy the 
force at home, the latter should always balance the former, eith^er in the number- 
of battalions or in the nunlber of rank and file; yet tKere are at this moment sixty— 
^ battalions at home, called on to supply the casualties^of seventy-five battalions- 
abroad, -without any compensating addition of rank and file to the numbers of the 
former. If one soldier is required to do ^the woik of two, as is often the case in 
England now, and as has generally been the case in Ireland during the last two 
years, it can hardly he surprising if he should break down, and be not alto|ether 
contented with his position.^ , 

The diflficulties in applying the German system of ‘ short service *' 
and Reserves to'England, where the conditions are, so dissimilar, are 
not perhaps sufficiently appreciated. German battalions are all 
ahuaya of the same strength during peace; owing to their complete 
localisation, they are always stationed within their territorial districts; 
their men are raised by conscription, all at twenty years old, and 
serve in the ranks for a fixed period of three year^. The discharge of 
men into the Reserve is the only drain to which the battalions are 
subjected. Their Reserve men reside close at hand, and can be re¬ 
called to the colours in a few hours. The transport and material for 
the mobilised force of each district are always at hand. And if war 
arrives, all that is needed to breathe the breath of life into the 
machine, is a telegram to the Generals of the districts to * mobilise,* 
and the process is accomplished with mathematical precision. . 

If this simple method be contrasted with that of our army, what 
do we find ? The half of our infantry are always abroad, and some¬ 
times an indefinite number of battalions in addition. The home- 
battalions, during peace, are divided into a number of different classes, 
with establishments varying from 400 to 950, the number of the 
classes and the establishments being changed almost yearly; the 
battalions are rarely, and only by accident, stationed in their terri¬ 
torial districts; their men are raised by the uncertain method of 
voluntary enlistment, at ages* ranging from eighteen to twenty^jEvn, 
and serve in the ranks’ for periods varying from ttfree years to seven. 
They suffer depletion every year by passing men into the Reserve, by 
furnishing drafts for abroad, by purchased discharges and desertions, • 
and until recently many of them have had to supply large numbers 
of volunteers for other battalions; their Reserve men are scattered all 
over the country, and to recall them to the colours is a work of days. 
When war occurs, every detail of mobilisation must be ordered by the 
Adjutant-General, who is overwhelmed with the labour and responsi- 
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bUity of devising expedients to meet tbe numerous cases tbat pre- 
iibt themselves. The whole of the transport has to be created, abd 
all the military stores are* centralised in one large magazine, causing 
a d^y that would prove most disastrous if a serious war were on 
hand. Instead, therefore, of being a* matter of surprise that there 
have been shortcomings in the administration of such a system, it 
is wonderful that these have*not been worse and more numerous. 

Lord Wolseley could doubtless confirm .tl^e truth of the above 
remarks, from his experience when preparing for the expedition to 
Egypt. The Times, in referring to that emergency, wrote: * When 
war threatens, what do we find?. The War OflBce wild with hurry 
and pressure, so as to drive the commander of the expedition into a 
fever, and Woolwich manufacturing for bare life, and sending away 
arms and stores which ought not to have been at Woolwich at all 
after th*ey, w^re ondfe made.’ 

The great difficulty of the military organiser in* England is the 
liability to the change of establishments from yeq^ to year, which is 
due to government by a popular assembly, and which more than any 
other cause disconcerts the woi^iing of any system. Supposing a 
battalion numbering 450 on April 1 in any year to be ordered to 
increase to 600, th» additional 150 men will of course be recruits, 
jaised,* perhaps, within three months; but besides these will be the 
recruits raised to fill the current casualties due to the establishment 
as it stood on April 1, the result being that at least half of the 
battalion will consist of recruits under six months’ service, and an 
immediate outcry that the short-service organisation has broken 
down. The history of the past fourteen years is a history of numbers 
reduced in one year, when matters abroad seemed peaceful, to be in¬ 
creased in the next under the influence of panic. Unfortunately the 
simplest expedient for reducing the general estimates of the year is 
to reduce the number of rank and file of the army; and it is to be 
feared that no government will resist the temptation offered by that 
easy method, whenever the political horizon is clear and the cry for 
economy is loud. And thus the army is destined to move round in a 
vicious circle; and the general public, taking account only of results, 
without probing the causes, are led to conclude that our system is 
robteo, when it is really its administration that ia to blame. 

To point the xnoral, the establishments fixed for the home-bat¬ 
talions in each year since the present organisation was introduced, 


•are here given :— 

. Total 

1872- 73 18 at 820; 18 at 700 ; 35 at 620 . 46,660 

1873- 74 3 at 820; 1 at 760 ; 6 at 700; GO at 620 . . . . 38,610 

1874- 76 2 at 820; 13 at 600 ; 66 at 620 38,040 

1876-76 4 at 820; 11 at 600 ; 66 at 620 88,480 

1876- 77 18 at 820 ; 62 at 620 . . . .. 41,800 

1877- 78 18 at 820 ; 61 at 620 .. 41,280 

1878- 70 18 at 740 ; 46 at 620 .. 37,240 
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Total 

1B79-80 6 at dOO; 6 at 720 ; 6 at 640 ; 6 at 660; 39 at 4S0. . . 36,040 

1680-81 6 at 800 ; 6 at 720 ; 6 at 640 ; 6 at 660 ; 43 at 480. . . 36,960 

1881- ^2 12 at 960 ; 4 at 860 ; 4 at 660 ; 8 at 6()b; 48 at 480 . , 42,040 

1882- 83 12 at 960 ; 4 at 860 ; 4 at 750 ; 4 at 640; <4 at 660 ; 7 at 600; 

37 at 460 . . ^ . . . * , . . . 42,760 

• 

' It remains to notice some of the ctirrent statements respecting 
the lamentable condition of the army, to which reference has been 
made in the opening tparagraph of this paper. 

We are told that the army is so thoroughly unpopular that time- 
expired men cannot be induced to prolong their service either in 
England or in India, even though a 1(3Z. bounty is offered in the 
latter case, and that the same cause prevents recruits from enlisting 
in sufficient numbers. 

With respect to the backwardness of the men to prolong their 
services, although a certain amount of discontent may be expected to 
exist among soldiers who are systematically, overworked, as those of 
our weak home-battalions have recently been, without question; it 
is not altogether fair to attribute the unwillingness to, prolong their 
service entirely to the unpopularit/ of the army. It is at least as 
likely to be owing to the fact that young men, as a rule, will not on 
any terms give more than a few of the earlier ySars of their l^ves to 
military service. In this matter the soldiers in India, where servicg 
is, and always has l)een, popular, are in the same story with those 
serving at home. In,the old days, when the soldier was bound to 
military service for twenty-one years, any number of men could be 
got to remain in India when their own regiments were ordered home 
by the inducement of li. a head, because they preferred Indian to 
home service. And now, although they still prefer Indian to home 
service, the fact that they reject the inducement of lOi., if it be a 
fact,® would seem to prove that the soldier, both at the beginning and 
end of his engagement, has made up his mind not to spend more than 
a few years in the army. So far respecting the contention that it is 
the unpopularity of the army that prevents the soldier fqpm extending 
his service with the colours. 

Next, as to the statement that it is the unpopularity of the army 
that prevents recruits from enlisting. If the numbers enlisted in 
any year are to be taken as an* indication, the army must be twice as 
popular now as when long service offered the inducement of pension. 
For whereas, under the old system, the army could not be kept 
nearly up to its establishment when only 15,000 recruits were 
required annually, during 1882, the worst recruiting year since ‘ short 
service ’ was adopted, 23,802 were enlisted; and during the first six 
months of the present year the number enlisted has been 15,000, or 
at the rate of 30,000 for the year. And up to the present time the 

• There is no proof of this alleged fact, the returns from India not hawng been 
yet received. 
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IxaTe exceeded those enlisted up to same date Is^ by 
S^SOO mm* Last jear the,numbers enlisted fell considerably beh^ 
OUT requirements. Those requirements were, however, exceptlon^y 
iruareased by the following circumstances. In AprO, 1869, because 
the political horizon was then clear, the Government of the day 
reduced the infantry by aboqt 14,000 men. In the August of the 
very next year,,in the panic occasioned by the Franco-German War, 
the same Government ordered the army to b*e increased by 20,000 
men, of whom about* 16,000 were to be infantry. A large pro¬ 
portion of that number of recruits were accordingly enlisted in 1870, 
with all the disadvantages attendant on panic haste; the remainder 
were hot enlisted till 1871. All these men, being twelve-years’ men, 
came up for discharge in 1882 and 1883, and thus in 1882 a short 
supply coincided vith an increased demand. It is desirable to 
establish deafly the causes of that diminished supply.. 

The first in im'portance, if not the only cause, was undoubtedly 
the limitation of the minimum age at which a recruit could be 
accepted to 19^ it having been previously 18. Lord Airey’s Com¬ 
mittee recommended that change, .which came first into operation in 
July 1881. From that recommendation I was the only dissentient 
member, because I feared that the change would unfavourably affect 
mcruiting. That it has done so is proved by the fact that although 
43,714 men offered themselves for medical examination in 1882, only 
23,555 were passed into the Service. Thus 2(\159 were rejected, of 
whom 11,271 were rejected l)efore attestation; and according to the 
Eeport of the Inspector-General of Kecruiting, ‘large numbers of 
men, between 18 and 19 years of age, have been rejected by recruiters 
as under age, without being medically examined.’ And these, in 
addition to the men who were rejected on medical examination as not 
possessing the physical attributes due to 19. It is, no doubt, desirable 
to obtain recruits of 19 if we can, provided they have been previously 
properly nourished ; but so far as my experience goes, a badly fed youth 
enlisting at 18.makes abetter man at 20 than a youth of the same class 
enlisted at 19. As a rule our recruits have hitherto come from one 
class of the population, and it is found that many men who have 
enlisted at 20, break down under work sooner than many who had 
enl&ted younger. • If our army were properly administered, our home- 
battalions would be maintained at the strength which, in view of the 
. many demands upon them, is indispensable to their efficiency; and 
in that case many commanding officers would prefer taking their 
recruits at 18, provided they were really of that age, and not 15 or 
16 as was too often the case formerly. Since June 1880, the 
responsibility for the final approval of recruits has been thrown on 
the medical officers, a^d after the many injunctions that have been 
issued the medical examination ought to be now so strict as to 
prevent fraudulent statements as to age being accepted. The reports 
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olf the general offieera commanding, and of officers commanding cor|>R, 
are, according to the Inspector-Gieneral of^ Secruiting, on the vhole, 
very &yonrable. Betnrns have been rendered of such * men as, in 
the opinion of the commanding officers, "hhonld not have been 
enlisted ; the total number'of men objected to amounted to 292’— 
out of 23,802. Some of these 292 supply, perhaps, the material for 
the good stories told respecting boys being enlisted for 19 and being 
only 15, but it is not‘likely that such cases have been numerous. Be 
that as it may, it appears that recruits of 19 are not to be had in 
sufficient numbers, and the question now .arises, What is to be done ? 
The Secretary of State has already applied the remedy by reverting 
practically to the limit of 18, and the result is apparent in the 
increasing number of recruits weekly attested. The ctengef is that 
for the purpose of filling our depleted ranks, there, may be a tendency 
to relax the strictness of the medical examination. Th*e recruite 
are now more than sufficient numerically, if only the same rate be 
maintained, to satisfy all the usual requirements of the year. But 
other causes over and above the sl\prt recruiting of ]*d8t year have 
been at work to swell the normal requirements of 1883. Mention 
has already been made of the number of twelve-years’ men enlisted in 
1871 who are now taking their discharge. In addition to'these^ 
6,000 six-years’ men, enlisted during the Turco-Eussian war in 1877, 
are now being passed into the Kgserve; and we are called on, more¬ 
over, to provide for aft increase of 2,460 men to the army-establish¬ 
ment for the present year. It is with a view to meet the exceptional 
demands created by the above three causes, all to be traced to malad¬ 
ministration, that efforts are now making to induce soldiers to prolong 
their service, with that indifferent success that might have been 
expected from the history of the past ten years, during which it has 
always been difficult to induce men to remain with the colours after 
the end of their engagement. 

In his able and thoughtful article in this Eeview for August, 
Captain Hozier attributes the scarcity of recruits to the discouraging 
effect produced by the ‘ numbers of men wandering about the country 
as tramps who were only too wilUng to remain in the army, but have 
been dismissed after five or ^ix years’ service and are now ui)aUe 
to obtain the means of livelihood.’ With respect* to this statement, 
although unable to speak with knowledge, I imagine that the num¬ 
bers of Army Eeserve men wandering as ‘ tramps ’ have been greatly • 
exaggerated. However that may be, the number of recruits now 
enlisting weekly proves that no discouraging effect has been produced 
on recruiting by the supposed cause ; and as to the assumption that 
soldiers are driven away from the colours after six years’ service, tiie 
fact is it has been impossible, as a rule, to induce them to remain; 
and I am able to state that in the command which I have lately «e- 
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li^Viisl^d hardly any men could be found when inviled to md;6nd 
sa*vice with the colours for even one year. / 

The i^ks of the army must be filled, Wt it would be a grievous 
mistake to radically alt<fr our terms ofL enlistment on the ocourrenoe 
of every check to recruiting; and if any such change should be 
found necessary, it certainly ujpuld not be in the form of a rapprocke^ 
ment to long s^vice. Any increase of service with the colours com¬ 
mends itself to a systembf voluntary enlistmenf, because the number 
of recruits required to* work any organisation founded on voluntary 
enlistment is reduced in proportion to the extension of the colour 
service. On the other hand, any such increase retards in the same 
propoHion the development of the Eeserve, and we should therefore 
steer a m’iddle'course between those two considerations. 

A remedy that*is advocated by writers whose experience and 
position lend* to their proposals the w'eight of authority, is to enlist 
men as a rule for three years with the colours and for nine with the 
Keserve. It would be difficult to reconcile such h system with the 
service of half‘of our infantry aljroad ; for before a soldier could be 
sent to India or the colonies, he w’ould have to extend his engagement 
with the colours from three years to at least nine; that is to say, 
before a battalion could make up a draft for India, the Secretary of 
^tate must approach the men, hat in hand, to solicit their acceptance 
of whatever inducement it might be .thought proper to offer. The 
inducement might take the form of a * bounty,’ in which case the 
soldiers would soon understand that they were masters of the situa¬ 
tion, and that the Government must come to their terms. Or the 
inducement might consist of increased pay for all soldiers serving 
abroad, such increase at the rate of 6d. a head representing an addi¬ 
tion of 750,000^. to the yearly estimates. However probable it may 
appear that the men required for our foreign reliefs could be got by 
such means, tlie success of such a plan would depend entirely on con¬ 
tingencies, and would be very far removed indeed from the self¬ 
acting certainty that ought to characterise the working of the military 
machine. And if they are not to be got by such means, what then ? 
At the riskr of being tedious it must be repeated that our one crying 
want .is an increase of men in the home-battalions; and if we are to 
have an efilcient army that remedy must be appHed in any case. The 
proposal to enlist for three years with the colours is no doubt motived 
«by the apprehension that recruits cannot be obtained in sufficient 
numbers to bind themselves for so long a period as seven years. 
Where, it may be asked, is the proof of such scarcity ? Even during 
harvest time we are enlisting at the rate of nearly seven hundred per 
week. In every year since short service was introduced, excepting 
1832, the recruiting agencies have not only kept the army up to its 
establishment, but on several occasions have raised so many men in 
excess that to restore the balance it was necessary to pass men into 
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the Beserve before their time. The actimries estimated that the 
number of recrmts required to keep up the army would be under 
28,000 annually for the next nineteen years j that was before the ex¬ 
tension of the colour service to seven years *at home and to eight 
abroad, which, after 1887,.^ill proportionately reduce the number of 
recruits required annually. We have already enlisted in the present 
year 5,000 more than at the corresponding.date last*year, and at a 
rate exceeding 30,000 for the whole year. In ^he name of all that is 
reasonable let our recruiting system be proved inadequate, and let 
our organisation he fairly tried, ^as it has never yet been, before 
changing them again, and making ourselves a spectacle for thejoaili- 
tary nations of Europe by a floundering that may only plunge us 
deeper into the mire. 

Another proposed remedy for the scarcity of refcruits is ^o increase 
the pay all round; but when it is considered that the addition of six¬ 
pence to the pay of the soldier, in whatever shape that increase might 
be given, would add a million and a half to the yearly estimates, the 
proposal would seem to be outside ^he sphere of practical politics. 
Neither does it appear that such inducement is required to obtain an 
ample supply of recruits, provided we are prepared to take them at 
18, and to raise the home-battalions to such a strength as would give¬ 
time to “the lad to grow into a man of 20 before sending him abroad. 
Just as it is calculated by the thoory of averages that a certain num¬ 
ber of births, deiiths, ftiarriages, and accidents will assuredly liappen 
within the compass of each year, so it may be calculated that the 
floating population of youths will give a certain number of recruits 
for the army. And the lesson to be learnt from the recent pinching 
of the shoe is to accept recruits of 18, if otherwise suitable, and to 
make up our minds not to overwork them afterwards, either as re¬ 
cruits or as duty soldiers. But those who see ruin for the army if we 
accept any age below 19, may derive comfort from the fact that 
although they were then taken at 18, no less than 69 per cent, of the 
recruits of 1880 were 19 years old and over on enlistment.* 

The statement that desertion is on the increase does not seem to 
be borne out by facts, the net loss from that cause having been, 
according to the ‘ General Asmual Keturns of the Army ’ for those 
years, 1*81 of the avdtage strength in 1880, and* 1*4 per cent, in 
1882. 

There can be no doubt that the condition of the soldier while 
serving has been greatly improved within the last thirty years, but 
it is necessary that any reasonable grounds of discontent remaining 
should be sought out and removed. As already remarked, the most 
obvious cause of discontent existing among the soldiers serving at 
home is that there are not a sufficient number of duty-men to do the 

‘ See General Annual Eetum of the Ariny for 1880, p. 15. 
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them, owing to the low si^ngth of a large p|c^ 
t£oii 43 f tiie home-battalions. It has happened quite receidly that 
battalions of low strength have been called on to supply SOO men 
for India within the yekr; and considering that such battalions suffar 
farther depletion from losses by death, «by desertion, by purchased 
discharges, and by men passing to the Beserve, it must be evident 
that they cannot possibly remain efficient even for peace-duties, and 
that if required for war they would have to Tod composed of Reserve 
men in too large proportion. 

In a recent speech in the House of Lords the Duke of Cambridge 
is reported to have said that if we*couM get some men to come for 
long and some for ‘ short service,’ we should have the best organisation 
possible. The attempts now making to induce soldiers to prolong 
their service with the colours will, if successful, accomplish to some 
extent the o'&ject^his Royal Highness desires. It is true that in pro¬ 
portion to the success of these attempts the Reserve would suffer, but 
the necessities of our first line cannot be disre^^arded, and if the 
Reserve should be retarded there is a remedy at hand in the increase 
of the Militia Reserve, as recommended by the Duke of Cambridge 
in his evidence before Lord Airey’s Committee. On being asked 
{Question 3,395) whether, taking into consideration the retarding of 
the Reserve, he would lengthen the service with the colours, his Royal 
Highness replied:— 


I would; but I would meet that by having more Keserve men in the Militia. 
If you increased the Militia Reserve—which I believe to be as good a force as any, 
if they were properly drilled—to the same extent that you would lose by the 
numbenof men diminished in the Reserve, I believe that would meet the case. 


The Militia Reserve now numbers 26,980, and hitherto the men 
have been well reported on both in respect of conduct and jphy- 
siqite. 

There seems to be a general consensus of opinion among com¬ 
manding officers, an opinion which I share from personal experience, 
that discipline has to some extent suffered from the arbitrary and 
capricious action of the too young non-commissioned officers, the off- 
spripg of short service. If it is desired to retain a good sergeant with 
the colours at the* end of his six yeap’ engageihent, we must offer 
him inducements which will compete with the attractions of civil life 
by giving him an assured career in the army. Lord Airey’s com¬ 
mittee recomqaended that non-commissioned officers, after passing a 
satisfactory probation of one year,— 

should acquire an absolute right to serve on for pension, with the option of quitting 
the service on the expiration of the period for which they were originally engaged. 
By these means a man would have a career assured to him for life, with a door 
open by which, if he felt himself not quite equal to the duties of his position, he 
could leave the service without disgrace or bss of character. TJnfortimately this 
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And the summary discharge, without pension, of a sergeant who has 
been permitted to serve on beyond twelye years for pension, if reduced 
to the ranks by sentence of court-martial, is a measure of impolitic 
eeverity certain to defeift itself, since many cdmmanding officers would 
prefer to condone even a serious ofience in a* sergeant rather than 
turn him destitute into the world after, ^perhaps, fifteen or sixteen 
years of otherwise good service. * 

The foregoing remarks are designed to commend for considefation 
the following remedial measures:— • 

Firstly and principally, to increase the strejigth of the weaker 
home-battalion% to the extent required to make them*efflcient both 
as duty-battalions and as feeders for their tv«in bat£alions abroad. In 
order to fulfil the 'purposes of the present organisation, no battalion 
at home should be under 700 rank and file in ordinary times. Such 
a strength would enable us to a.ccept recruits of 18 withbut detri¬ 
ment ; would remove what is stated to be a fruitful cause of dis¬ 
content arising from the duty-soldiers being overworked; and. would 
enable the home-battalions to furnish the yearly drafts for India witk 
•comparative ease. But supposing the House of Commons to vote 
the number of men that would be necessary to fulfil the above object, 
owing to past maladministration, the effect could only be prospec¬ 
tive, since it would require eighteen months, even at the present rate 
of recruiting (about 700 per week), to complete the present es^blish- 
ment, and to raise the additional number of men supposed. And this 
allows the danger of experiments in recruiting. If the age had 
not been changed from 18 to 19, there could probably have been 
a supply sufficient for all om requirements. But, in any case, the 
only measure that can give efficiency to the present or any other 
system, and that only by slow degrees, is an addition of rank and file 
to the infantry serving at home; and what is not less esSential, the 
maintenance of the different battalions at the same strength from 
year to year. , • 

Secondly—In view of the immediate necessities of our first line, 
it might be desirable to invite men who have quitted the colours 
during the last three years to return to the ranks. There need be no i 
apprehension of the Keserve being seriously diminished by the num¬ 
bers who would accept the invitation. 

Thirdly—Let the diminution of the Army Eeserve that might 
result fibm the foregoing measure, and from the extension of service 
of men now serving in the ranks, be compensated by increasing the 
Militia Eeserve. 

• Sir Lintom Simmoas, Nlneteunth Century for July. 
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Fourthly—^Letthe recommendation of Lord Airey’s Committee, 
mth respect to giving sergeants the absolute right to serve on for 
pensions, be adopted. ^ 

One word in conclusion, to those* who appear to think that no 
views differing from their own can be honestly held, and who impute, 
therefore, unworthy motived to their opponents. Such gentlemen 
may depend uJ)on it that no cause was ever yet promoted by such 
means, and that they who resort to them only give thereby a certain 
proof of argumentative weakness. 

' . , P. L. MacDougall. 
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Fbom time to time letters appear in the newspapers inveighing, offen 
in no measured terms, against the inequality of the sentences pro¬ 
nounced by judges or magistrates on particular oflfenders, and»simi- 
lar complaints are frequent topics of discussion in public'places and 
in social circles. I have no intention of investigating the justice or 
injustice of these complaints ; but what I wish to notice is—first, the 
testimony which they give to a widespread sense of the existence in 
thought of such a thing as equality in punishment; and, secondly, 
the want of anything like a definite conception of what it is, in what it 
consists, or how it is to be discovered. 

People, for instance, will glibly complain of the inequality of two 
sentences; say one on a woman for^ embezzling her master’s money, 
and one on a man for l)aaling his wife. What is the desired equality 
between the punishments for these two offences? What is their 
equation ? When are the punishments equal ? If the same punish¬ 
ment were inflicted for all offences, as by Draco, punishments wpuld 
be equal. But that is not the sort of equality which is suggested 
when inequality of punishments is complained of. What is really 
comphiined of is the want of proportion between two punishments 
and two offences. So that we are driven to a new inquiry, viz. What 
is this true proportion ? When can you affirm that punishment A is 
to punishment B as offence A is to offence B ? If a weman ought 
to receive six months’ imprisonment for embezzling her 'master’s 
money, how many months’ imprisonment ought a man to undergo for 
beating his wife ? That is a rule-of-three sum which I have nevjr • 
been able to answer, 'aud which^ I know of no direct* and simple 
method of answering. 

Many people would say, without further inquiry into the particu¬ 
lars of the two cases, that the man ouglit to receive .the heavier 
punishment, and, if you ask why, you would get various answers; 
Some would think, but, perhaps, not eay, because he was a man—an 
answer not absolutely conclusive to my male mind. More would 
say, and with more plausibility, because the pe/son is more sacred 
than property, and therefore airoffences against the person ought to 
be punished more severely than offences against property. But is 
VoL. XIV.—No. 79. M M # 
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ililB eOQclimoii Mrtain ? Is it clear tiba,t the offence of tfeadyb^ on 
209 : toes or kieking zny skins should be punished more severely thiim 
tli« offence of a servant who, bound to me by ties of long years of 
kindness, should by a kkilful fraud and conspiracy rob me of my all, 
and reduce me and my family to beggary ? Perhaps on this the 
answer would be amended; and we should be told that offences 
against the person deserved severer punishment than corresponding 
offences against the pume—an answer which would raise the difBcult 
question of what offences do so correspond. 

Some people would reply, as to the supposed crimes of the man 
and the woman, that you must consider the circumstances of each case 
sep^tely, and must, after such consideration, award a fair punishment 
to each offenue. This suggestion has a great deal of good sense in it; 
but it is scarcely an answer at all to the question, for it abandons the 
notion of any relative proportion between two punishments, and it treats 
each punishment as separate and depending on separate considera¬ 
tions. It denies equality between two punishments; it affirms the 
relation betiifreen them to be,, so to speak, purely accidental and 
casual, and it only seeks to find the relation between a given offence 
and its own proper, punishment. 

Let us try this course and see what light this suggestion will 
throw on our inquiry. But, before we ask what are the circum¬ 
stances of each particular case, we, must inquire what principles we 
are to apply to the facts; for, until we know what principles are to be 
applied, we shall hardly know what circumstances to consider or 
inquire after. 

On what ground, then, do we punish people at all when they do 
wrong ? This is the primary question in the theory of punishment, 
and the one, therefore, to which all our attention should be drawn. 
Many people will say,—for their reformation, and that the reformation 
of the offender is the sole principle upon which we ought to proceed. 
This is a very attractive suggestion; it robs punishment of its last 
tinge of vindictiveness, and makes the judge seem as if he were only 
occupied with doing good to other people. But its results would be 
remarkable. Suppose the jury have found a man guilty of burglary 
•with an attempt to murder, and the judge, having before him the 
long list of the prisoner’s previous crimes, comes to the conclusion that 
the man is past reform, and says to him; ‘ Prisoner at the bar, 
you are an incorrigible villain; this is the fourth burglary of which 
you have been convicted, and the second attempt at murder. It is 
plain that there is no hope of your reform, and I, therefore, discharge 
you.* Suppose, I say, a judge were to pronoimce such a sentence, I 
am not sure that it would meet with universal approval. Beforin, 
then, may be an eleiqent in the mensuration of punishment, but it 
is not and cannot be the sole sufficient guide, or the sole ground and 
reason of its infliction. 
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To tbe questiondiscussioB some vili i«plj tlat pimieih* 
meti^ slaoQld be oommesBarate with the injixcy inflict^ on the mii- 
ier&Cn Bat this jnineiple is open to diffienlt^, for, it is alcMie to 
govenS) the oonsequences would .be curious; ait attempt to mnrdez 
which caused no injury to,the intended victim would receive no 
punishment at all, and a trifling act of neg^grace which unexpectedly 
resulted in a man’s death would be punished more severely than a 
deliberate and brutal Attempt on a man’s person which miscarried 
and did no harm. The results of the particular crime seem im¬ 
material, or nearly so, to the measure of puiiishment; but the expec¬ 
tation of results in the mind of the culprit may still be a matter of 
great moment, for the man who designs serious evil results is more 
wicked than he who designs slight evil results. • 

But, if the injury inflicted on the primary sufferer be not ad ade¬ 
quate measure of punishment, it may be that the injury inflicted on 
society may prove a more satisfactory one.* ‘There ought,’ so 
Beccaria has said, ‘to be a fair proportion between crimes and 
punishments.’ * ‘ Crimes,’ he further ^ys, ‘ are only to be measured 

by the injury done to society. They err, therefore, who imagine 
that a crime is greater or less according to the, intention of the 
person by .whom it is committed.’“ So that, according to this autho- . 
rity (and Beccaria’s name has been a great one in the history of 
criminal jurisprudence), we shoulc^ only consider which of the two 
crimes would do the greater injury to society, and neglect entirely 
the consideration of motive and intent, all regard for the veniality 
or the malignity of the crime, all reference to its moral character. 
This conclusion seems to me at variance with ‘ the indelible senti¬ 
ment of man ’ to which Beccaria himself appeals as the only sure 
foundation of moral policy.® 

With regard to the effects of a crime on society, surely we ought 
rather to regard the expectation of such results in the mind of the 
criminal than the results themselves. Let us suppose that a crime 
was designed which would have shocked the sensibilities of the whole 
nation, and have spread alarm far and wide, and given rise to a well- 
founded fear of other crimes of the like sort; that this scheme had 
miscarried, and was never discovered till years after, when a change * 
of knowledge and circumstances rendered the example innocuous, and 
the fear of its repetition small, how should we punish such an 
attempt ? Should we measure the punishment to be awarded by the 
expectation of great evils which the culprit ought to have entertained, 
or by the small evil which his crime actually produced ? It seems to 
me that the former would be the true measure; and, if so, we are really 
con^dering not the results of the crime but the internal condition of 
naiind of the offender. We regard the crime as it existed in calcula- 

o* 

* E»satj on Crimctf chap. vL 
* llnd. chap, vii. * Tfnd^ chap. iL 
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Bot it was unf^^ in &ct. In a word, a great widkfidnesB 
wiiich resulted in no harm to society would go absolutely unpunished, 
whilst an innocent act which resulted in widespread misfortune 
would be the subject of severe pains ^.nd penalties. That result is to 
my mind absurd. • 

But perhaps the force qf example, the tendency to repress other 
like crimes, is the true criterion of the measure of punishment, and 
its severity should bie in proportion to its* success in preventing 
the like crime in others; so that, if death for every offence would 
have the greatest tendency to repress small crimes, death should be 
inflicted for such crimes. And this seems to accord with our sense 
that society has the right to do the best it can for itself, even at the 
expense of its individual members; that the life of the State is more 
precious than thq^ of any members of the State'; and that the culprit 
has no badrits which he can oppose to the welfare of the society of 
which he is a delinquent member. On its affirmative side, then, the 
principle will hardly shock us, but if we consider it negatively we 
shall see that it fails just where the theory of reform seems to fail 
also. For it would lead to this conclusion, that if punishment would 
produce no repressive effects it ought not to be inflicted, so that we 
get .entirely away from any relation between wickedness and pain, 
” and in so doing we, to my mind, go wrong. But why ? 

We must go a little deeper into the matter, and we must try to 
get some answer to the question which lies at. the bottom of the fact 
of punishment at all, viz. Why do we strive to associate pain with 
sin ? The judge who pronounces sentence on the criminal tries to do 
this,^the parent who punishes his child for a lie strives to do this. In 
our whole talk about the inequality or the fitness of punishments we 
assume some relation between the two things. Why do men com¬ 
plain of the sufferings of the good and the prosperity of the wicked-r- 
why do they esteem it one of the hardest riddles of the universe—but 
that they assume that in a right state of things pain ought to go with 
sin, and happiness with righteousness ? Why, but for this, should not 
hell appear the proper home of the righteous, and heaven of the 
wicked? Is not this the foundation of Job’s loud wail, and of the 
• echo which it has found through lon^ centuries of men? Here we 
seem to be near fundamental fact of human.n&.ture, a moral element 
incapable of further analysis (so far at least as my chemistry goes), 
the fact that there is a fitness of suffering to sin, that the two things, 
injustice and pain, which are both contrary to our nature, ought to 
go together, and that in consequence we naturally desire to bring 
about an association of the two where it does not already exist. 

Whence do we derive this principle ? Not from the outer world ; 
for, as we have seen^ the world responds to it only imperfectly, and 
by reason of the very imperfection drives us to efforts to realise by 
punishment that association which otherwise would not exist in fact. 
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Piizdslunent, isi is an elTort of mim to find a more exact 

relation between dn and suffering than th*e world affords us. But 
we la&j go, 1 think, one step further and sa^ that to the nund of 
man this principle is true, not 'only absolutely, but also secundum 
majus et minus, and that we feel that great suffering is fitting to 
great sin, and small suffering to small sin!^ In fact men have always, 
so soon as the idea of punishment arises at. all, sought for some 
relation between the punishment and the particular offence; they 
have not been content to regard merely the effect of the punishment 

in preventing other like crimes. , • 

Adsit 

Regula, peccatis quse poenas irroget saquas : 

Nec ecutica dignum, horribili sectere flagello. 

Let’s have a rule • 

Which deals to crimes an equal punishment, 

Not tortures 'with the horrid lash for fj^ults 
Worthy a birchen twig— 

is the language of Horace which Jeremy Bentham has adopted as the 
motto of one of his chapters on the* Penal Code, and translated as I 
have given it above (Chapter II.), and he himself has given what he 
considers as the principal rules of this moral arithmetic. 

C’est an fait (says M. Ilossi ’’) que lliemme sai»tun rapport entre le mal moral 
et la soufirance memo physique qui est infligde en raison de ce mal. Certes il 
n’est pas facile a la logique d’expliquer ce rapport entre deux ^Idments aussi stran¬ 
gers I’un a I’autre que le sont, en apparence da moins, le mal moral et la douleur 
mat4rielle. Mais leur liuson n'est pas moins un fait irrecusable: la conscience, an 
lieu d’en etre choqu^e, I'approuve et s’en d^lare satisfaite. * 

The writers, too, who now so often complain of the inequality of 
punishments, all proceed on the same footing. All alike, and justly 48 
I think, decline to throw away all regard for the crime committed; 
all refuse to confine their attention to the future effects of the pimish- 
ment. In a word, then, it seems to me that men have a eense of the 
fitness of suffering to sin, of a fitness both in the gross and in* propor¬ 
tion : that so far as the world is arranged to realise in fact this fitness 
in thought, it is right; and that ^o far as it fails of such arrangement, * 
it is wrong, except so far as it is. a place of trial or'probation; and 
consequently that a duty is laid, upon us to make this relationship of 
sin to suffering as real and as actual and as exact in proportion as it 

* * Qu'on place la conscience humaine cn prteenoc d’un d41it d6termin6, et d’une 
certaine souffrance inflig^e A I’auteur de ce d61it, le moment arrive od elle s’6crie 
'‘Cest assez.” ... Ce sentiment d’une justice accomplie et satisfaite an moyen d’une 
certaine souffiance est indfipendant de toutc pens&! relative au besoin de privenix les 
dfilits par la orainte ou par la r6forme da coupable. C’est Ig sentiment de I’expiation 
morale, de la justice absolue, pur, simple, d^sint^ress^.’—Boss!, Traitidv Droit Pinal, 
vol. iii. p. 100. 

* Ibid. p. 09. 
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if this be the true view, some things become clear tb ns^ First we 
see that in the aj^rtionment of penalties, we have to regard p^- 
maiily and directly the moral nature of the crime, and to assign pain 
and suffering as nearly a6 we can to the enormity of the sin. This 
primary measure of punishment will differ essentially from that of 
Bentham, which has relation only to the evil of the act to be restrained 
and not to the moral condition of the actor. On the theory I present, 
the evil consequences of an act, are important so far, and so far only, 
as they were known, or ought to have been known, to the actor, and 
so ought to have acted on his conscience, and are an element in the 
magnitude" of his sin. 

It follows again from what I have said that reformation, repres¬ 
sion, example, however important they may be in themselves, are 
only secondary or collateral to the main idea of punishment; and I 
stand in hopeless antagonism to those philanthropic minds who seek 
to mate our punishments solely reformatory, and to eliminate from 
omr penal institutions every trace of moral reprobation. 

Nor do I stand in less plain opposition to those who have found 
in the right of defence the origin of the right to punish—a doctrine 
which would, I suppose, give the thieves the right to punish the 
honest men if they could get the- upper hand. 

Again we see that the primary doctrine of punishment stands 
cleared of the least taint of revenge with which it has often seemed 
to be afflicted. Historically, no doubt, revenge may be the parent 
of punishment; but in its transfer from the injured party to the 
judge, it has struck a deeper and purer spring of righteousness in 
man’s nature, and now draws from it alone its true supply. The 
historical parent is not always a safe criterion for the nature of its 
offspring. An ascidian may be the parent of man; but it affords no 
measure of his moral or intellectual or spiritual natmre—a fact often 
forgotten by those who affect the so-called historical method of treat¬ 
ment. 

The result of this reasoning, if it be correct, is, as I have 
already said, that before everything else we must look at the moral 
nature of the act in question. This is incapable of quantitative 
measurement, but it would help us if we were to consider its elements. 
This is an inquiry into details in each particular case, and it 
may be enough here to indicate some of the commonest heads of 
inquiry; 

1. The moral responsibility of the actor; by which I mewi not 
merely the question whether he be sane or insane, but what is the 
nature of Ms moral training, his ethical environment, hit know¬ 
ledge of right and wrong; what is the^light against which he has been 
sinning—for surdy it is as true now as of old that he that knoweth 
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it not aluaU be beaten.with many ^pes, 
but be tiiat knoweth it not with few. • 

2* What was the relation of the criminal to the injured one ? Was 
it merely that of a fellow man, jor did the crisrinal owe a grudge or a 
great debt of gratitude to the wronged one ? Was there the tie of 
marriage or of kindred 'beWeen tbem„or was thjsre trust reposed, 
accepted, and betrayed ? , 

3. What was the ihtention of the act done ? If it had in fact iar- 
reaching consequences of injury or of evil, were* those in the mind of 
the criminal at the time of the commission of the offence, or were 
they such as no reasonable man wofdd expect to follow ? 

4. What was the temptation to the act or the excuse for the hct ? 

Was it done by a rich man in the insolence of his wealthy or by a poor 
man in the extremity of his need ? , • 

But here arises a difficulty. In practice we draw "h distinction 
of a very marked kind between a consummated crim'e and an attempt 
to commit the crifiae. If we did not, an attempt to murder would 
result in hanging as well as murder itself. But why should a criminal 
be benehted by the fact that hig intention was never completely 
effected ? The answer requires us to draw a distinction. There are 
cases in which it is possible that between the commencement and the 
completion of the crime, the culprit’s heart might have changed, that 
the uplifted arm might have been withdrawn, that the attempt might 
never have become the act. In these cases the intention wants the 
constancy and the perseverance which in some cases is one of its 
vilest features, and here some difference may well be drawn between 
an attempt and a crime. But there are other cases in which the^act so 
far as it relates to the criminal is complete; the gun has been loaded, 
the victim has been tracked, the watch has been kejjt through long 
hours of patient wickedness, the g\m has been aimed and discharged, 
but the victim escaped. On the primary principle of punishment 
that man appears to me to be worthy to be punished as a murderer. 

But if the adjustment of pain to vice be the main ground of 
punishment, it must be admitted that there are other dnds which 
society has in view in its infliction, of which we have already caught 
numerous glimpses in the course of our inquiry. It will, 1 think, be 
found that puuishmdht, as we find it in practice, is<iot a simple idea; 
but that several ideas or principles are involved in it: that they are 
in themselves essentially distinct; but that as they lead to the same 
result, viz, the infliction of pain, they have become confused with and 
axe now with difficulty to be disengaged from the primary principle, 
viz. the adaptation of suffering to sin. Some of' these secondary 
principles have so much more direct a relation to society that to many 
sodal philosophers they have seemed the priiqpy and to others the 
sole ground of punishment, greatly, as I think, to the obscaration of 
its true moral foundation. 
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. the offender, (2) the prevaition of further off^oM h^ 

^ offender, (3) the repreesion of offences in others. 

These secondary gTounds of punishment seem to me to differ m 
one most essential character from what I have called the primary 
ground. In that the infliction of pain is of the essence: without that 
it has no ez^tence; but in these secondary principles the creation of 
suffering is an accide'nt and a non-essential.” If these were the sole 
justification for punishment, and if the State could reform the pri¬ 
soner, or prevent his further offences, or repress like crimes in othem» 
without the imposition of pain, it would be the duty of the State so to 
do,'and the suffering inflicted would be a gratuitous and unjustifiable 
evil. ■ 

Let us recur to these secondary means for punishment and consider 
them a litt'ie more in detail. c 

Why does punishnaent tend to reform a criminal ? Why is the 
saying true to us as to the ancients, ra irad^fuiTd fiadij/iara ? Why 
was Jupiter by the wisest of the Greeks adored as he who through pain 
led men to wisdom ? 


TOP <l)pivfiv ^prtrovs «55ai- 
travra, riip iruBei pdffos 
0fPTa KVpitas tjffti'.''’ 


Why is the highest ideal of the Christian life associated with suffering 
and sorrow ? Why, as Lord Bacon said, is prosperity the promise of 
the Old Testament and adversity the promise of the New? The 
question goes deep down into human nature. But, without attempt¬ 
ing %n exhaustive reply, it will probably be true to say that punish¬ 
ment connected with sin operates towards reform in two ways: (1) by 
the association of ideas—the linking together of that from which 
our nature shrinks with that from which it ought to shrink, so 
that the temptation to sin recalls not only the pleasure of sin but 
the pain of suffering; (2) by the shock to the habits of thought 
and of practice which suffering produces, by the solution of con¬ 
tinuity ih the man’s life which it causes, by the opportunity for 
reflection and thought which it thus affords. Its. operation in 
anw is like that of the upward thrust of volcanic agency on rocks—^it 
dislocates the structure, it interposes a fault* between the strata on 
the one side and the other, it breaks up their continuity, it disar¬ 
ranges the mineral beds, it turns aside the currents of water. And 
because suck results are more effectually produced by a sudden and 
severe shock, I believe that short and intense punishments are oj^en 
better for the purposes of reformation than long punishments; that a 
sharp flogging will be better than a long confinement; and I often 
wish that the criminal law of this country gave more power of inflict¬ 
ing punishments of this description. To avoid mistake, I must repeat 
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thrt in I am fpBsIdiig of tho reforming mfluenee 

of so called, not tbat of the refinix^ infiaence 

of ^ucation when continuity and time are of the essence. A sentence 
*■ Of ebnfinmnent in a reformatory, though inliioted nomirii poence, is 
really a measure of eduosJtion, and not of punishment prop«ly so 
called. ‘ • ' 

From this point of view the measure of punishment is quite 
different from that of the point of view we first considered. Now we 
think nothing of the enormity or lightness of the crime. We think 
only of the reform of the offender ; and if a heavy punishment would 
cure the slight offender, and*a slight punishment the great criminal, 
we should inflict such punishment fearless of the charge of in¬ 
equality. • 

Preventive justice is a head of jurisdiction familiar, I suppose, to 
all reasonable systems of law. It consists in preventing a man from 
doing a wrong which it is proved that he is about to commit. In 
criminal law this principle is embodied rather in the police than in any 
action of the courts. In them Justijpe is content to follow the offender 
on her limping foot. This is, no doubt, mainly due to the feet that the 
occasions when the jurisdiction could be put in force would be few 
and far between. But now and then exceptional cases demand the 
invocation of this principle, and such legislation as we have recently 
seen in force in Ireland, by which uncondemned men were detained in 
prison, is an assertidh of the justice of this principle of action. 

Now it so happens that many punishments for a past crime tend 
for some period of time to prevent the commission of other crimes. 
The penalty of death is an absolute prevention; the punishment of 
imprisonment a less absolute one, but of considerable efficacy during 
its continuance. And this being so, there seems no reason why a 
judge in sentencing a prisoner should not have his eye on the 
principle of preventive justice,'so that, if convinced that the prisoner 
will renew his course of crime so soon as be is liberated, he may 
sentence him to a longer period of confinement than he would other¬ 
wise have pronounced; or in the choice betw^n two forms of pimish- 
ment he may select that of most preventive influence. 

Last, but certainly not least, the influence of punishment on others 
has to be regarded: and here the question of most nicety seems to be 
this: How far may the judge have regard, in assessing the punish¬ 
ment on one person, to the exemplary operation of the punishment on* 
other persons ? If regarded alone I should sentence A-to one month’s 
imprisonment, am I at liberty to sentence him to a three months* 
term because I believe that the example will be beneficial to Ms 
neighbours ? If in the particular circumstances of a case I beHeve 
that B might be safely treiited with exceptional leniency, and that 
such leniency would be more likely to work his reform thin sevmty, 
am I forbidden to be lenient because I believe it will produce an 
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ra^i tead to the rep of the ^ime in others ? This is pact «f 

^ larger question at aiiioh we have now arrived. ' 

If restraint and paih may be indicted on the several grimnds aad« 
for the several reasons enumerated, and if the measure of punishment 
is or may be diSerent in »the different cases, what measure is 
to prevail? If they should happen to agree, no question occurs; 
but^if .the one be greater than the other, which is to prevail—‘the 
least, or the greatest, or the mean ? The answer is not far to seek. 
As each reason of punisl^ment is independent and sufficient, it 
follows that the greatest punishment jufetified by any one independent 
reason ought to be inflicted. If A, B, C, and D be punishments 
in an ascending scale, and if, haying regard only to the malignity 
of the offence, I should inflict A; if I regard the reformation of the 
culprit B,‘ if T regard the prevention of further offenoe by the culprit 
C, and if I regard the •repression of offences in others D, I ought, 
so I think, to inflict the last and greatest punishment; for the re¬ 
pression of offences in others is p legitimate aim and end of society, 
and the culprit has no merits which he can oppose to his thus being 
made useful for the .good of society. 

Our inquiry then has, in a word, led to this as its result—that the 
deepest ground of punishment is a purely moral one, viz. the adapta¬ 
tion of suffering to sin ; that there qre other and independent reasons 
why society may and ought to inflict punishment; that the measure 
oi punishment naay vary with the different reasons for its inflic¬ 
tion, and that the highest of the measures of punishment for any 
given offenoe is that with which society ought to visit it. 

Hitherto I have written with but little reference to the doctrines 
of Jeremy Bentham; but it will be necessary to consider these more 
fully, not only because of the great influence they have exerted, but 
because to do so will enable me to emphasise the views I have already 
presented to the reader. A great deal of what he has written about 
punishment has no relation to the questions I have mooted. But his 
theory, so "far as material for my purpose, may, I believe, thus be 
fairly stated:— 

«. 

jftiere ore nets fropi which there results more of evil than of good. It is acts 
of ffiis nature, or at least acts reputed to be such, that legislators have pro¬ 
hibited. A prohibited act is what we call an offence. To cause these prohibitions 
to be respect^ it is necessary to establish punishments.^ 


Every offence produces evil, and every punishment is an eril j* 
and the only justification for punishment is that the infliction of a 
lesser evil will avoid a greater one. In so far as I can discover, the. two 
objects of punishment,^ according to Bentham, are the stopping an eyll 

* Damont, qf Ze^latim, ohap. 7i. p. Mt 

* Ibid. chap. z. 
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act duiiiig Ika ptoeeediDg, and ^vaitkai the 

latter ot^eet bfflsg stated as the principal one.* In fiaet, the in> 
complete crime "be analysed into parts* it will appear that in .both 
cases the sde object is prevention of future hrimes or parts of ^mes. 

:Asr^;ards the proportion of punishment, it is to be reghlated 
according to the difference of malignity in different offences^** and 
the malignity is to be ascertained by distinguishing the di^erent 
kinds of evil which’attend an offence. Evil of the first kind is that 
which falls immediately on such and such assignable individuals, the 
principal sufferer and his friends and relations; the evil of the second 
order is that which spreads through the entire community, or among 
an indefinite number of non-assignable individuals, and consists of 
two branches—alarm and danger; the evil of the third order is the 
more remote effect of offences when they have reached such a point 
as to deaden the active faculties of men, and to throw £hem into a 
state of torpor and decrepitude. • 

Again, the proportion between offences and punishmehts is to be 
estimated according to certain rulfs; one of which re!t[uires that some 
regard shall be had to the circumstances which affect sensibility, be¬ 
cause the same nominal punishments are not,the same real punish¬ 
ments,” and, in the choice of punishments, ‘ the great art consists in 
augmenting the apparent punishment without augmenting the real 
punishment’—the reality of .punishment being only necessary to 
maintain the appearance of it.*® 

To me, this theory entirely misses the real idea of punishment 
and the real distinction between punishment and prevention. 
Punishment may prevent and prevention may punish, but, they are 
not conterminous notions. They differ in our conception of them; 
they differ in the effect they produce on the minds both of actor and 
of patient. In the one case the pain is of the essence—^is the 
main object of intention in the mind of the inflictor, and is felt to be 
so by the recipient; in the other case, the pain, if any, is accidental 
and to be avoided if possible. If I flog a boy for a* lie, I wish him 
to feel pain; I wish it to work remorse; I wish it to produce a change 
in the future. If I see my child falling over a rock by accident, I 
seize him by the arm and perhaps wrest it from the joint ,in* my 
desperate effort. I* have prevented one evil by d lesser; but I grieve 
fm: the pain I have unintentionally inflicted. I look for no remorse ; 
I hope for no repentance. Or, again, if, as a legislator, I enaot 
<]tiarantine, I inflict some evils to prevent greater; but I desire to pro¬ 
duce no more suffering than I can help, and I regret so much as is 
needful. No one who thinks or uses language with any exactitude 
would think or speak of quarantine as punishment.*® And, if the 

• Ibna! Code, part ii, chap. L p. 271. * *' chap. x. p. 61. 

•• iWrf. chap. li. ** JWd. cliap. vi. p. S37 ». 

** Whewell’s 4th ed. sect. 987. 
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or any Hke' regtiklion for tiie piNdv^tion of 
eidl is ^ade criminal, we feel instinctively that the penal ocitse^ 
q^c^enoe is a true punishment, not because of its tendency to pr^ 
vent the spread of disease, but because it is wicked, and therefore 
criminal, to break the positive laws of the country where we are; 
that it is selfish and therefore-wicked, with a* full knowledge of what 
we are doing, to expose others to the chance of illness or death in 
order that we may get free from the weariness of a lazaretto. All this 
plain distinction between prevention and punishment, all the connec¬ 
tion between punishment and moral evil, is overlooked in Bentham’s 
theory. 

If the utility of the punishment is the only object, the punish¬ 
ment of an idnocent victim is as satisfactory if the error is undis¬ 
covered as the punishment of the guilty—nay, if the innocent victim 
happened to a .more conspicuous position in society, the mistake 
is a positive good, because the effect of the punishment has been 
more widespread. 

In &ct^ accdrding to this theory, the association of the p unishm ent 
and the crime in the same person is absolutely immaterial for the 
purposes of justice, o 

, In a word, you can never separate the idea of right and wrong 
from the idea of punishment, without an infinite degradation of the 
latter conception. Punishment is pert of justice if it is anything of 
moral worth; and I cannot bring myself to think of justice without 
regard to right and wrong, without regard to the utterances of the 
human conscience, without a thought behind all of an infinite and 
perfect Judge. To make justice a mere term for the enforcement of 
laws which have no moral colour, and rest only on the balance of the 
scales of pain and pleasure, is to rob it, to my mind, not only of all 
its dignity, but all its meaning. 

This theory, moreover, seems to me absolutely wanting in logical 
coherence. 

If the prevention of future offences is the sole ground of punish¬ 
ment, why are punishments to be apportioned according to the malig¬ 
nity of the past offence, and why am I to measure that malignity ly 
refbrence to an elaborate schedule of evils ? With that past offence 
wo have really nothihg, properly speaking, to do f and if we could pro¬ 
duce the preventive effect without touching a hair of the murderer’s 
«head, if we could have an apparent and not a real execution, it would 
be our duty to enact it. Our sole concern is the balancing of future 
evils to be prevented against the future evil to be produced by the 
punishment. 

But it will probably be replied that the crimes to be prevented 
are of the same l^d and malignity as the crime punished, and that 
consequently the measiue of malignity and therefore of punishmooii 
is the same. To this I have several replies. 
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(1) To adopt defence is to accuse Bentham of a my slipshod 
mode of erpression. To tell me to measure a thing hy reference to 
the magnitude of A when it ought to be by .reference to B, without 
afiS^ing the identity of A and B» is, to say Mie least, obscure. 

(2) But this will not •avail, for A and B are not equal. The 
ofience that is past and the subject jof punishment may differ in 
malignity from the offences which the punishment zqay tend to pre* 
vent. A sentence of one month’s imprisontnent on a man for man<- 
slaughter^ may tend to prevent a like offence of much deeper malign 
nity for which penal servitude for life would not be more than 
adequate; and in like manner a* sentence of servitude for life may 
check crimes for which no judge would pass such a sentence. * 

Again, the punishment of one offence often tends to*check offences 
of a different description. The punishment of ^ murderer.tends to 
repress attempts at murder as well as murder itself; tlfe punishment 
of an issuer of counterfeit coin tends to .check*the maker of the 
counterfeit coin, tbe maker of the moulds, and all their accomplices. 

^3) But again, as the offences prevented are not necessarily of one 
kind, so they are not singular ,in number. One punishment may 
prevent hundreds of crimes ; and if prevention is the sole ground of 
punishment, this should be proportioned not to the malignity of the 
single past offence, but by the sum of the malignities of all the 
offences of what kind soever which the punishment will tend to 
prevent. How comeait then that Bentham proposes to measure punish¬ 
ment by the malignity of the offence ? Because, as it seems to me, 
he had a lingering sense of the fitness of pain to evil, without regard 
to the utility of the result. He blundered into the truth. 

Again, in computing the malignity of an offence, the evil of the 
first order is that already inflicted on the principal sufferer and his 
assignable friends and relations. But why should this evil be taken 
note of at all, on the theory in question ? It is past or it is the 
inevitable result of a past act: it cannot, like the evils of the second 
and third order, be lessened or prevented by punishment. The 
irrevocable evil produced by the offence is no justification for the 
infliction of a new evi>, viz. the punishment; and the theory of pre¬ 
vention furnishes no excuse for apportioning punishment to an un- 
preventable fact. ‘If a case could be imagined in which the evil of 
the first order were the sole one, it is plain that, notwithstanding 
Bentham’s view that it enters into the malignity of the offence,. 
the offender ought to be allowed to go free with impunity. Again, 
to many it may seem strange to find Bentham laying down the 
proposition ‘ that the reality of punishment is only necessary to main¬ 
tain the appearance of it; ’ and yet in so doing he is perfectly con¬ 
sistent—nay, more, it is the inevitable conclusion from his views that 
punishment is an evil to be inflicted only for the prevention of greater 
evils. You have nothing to do with the past offence .except as 
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e€ender except as a whip^s^^wy caa^;ht for' the pttiyi^ 
geodL Zt is worthy of consideration whether this‘system of shams 
might not advantageousfy be carried farther; whether, for example, 
in such states of society as we have seed prevaiUng in Ireland, it 
might not be fitting to punich a sham offender for a sham offence 
with a sham punishment, or, if that is not available, with a real punish¬ 
ment, in order to prevent crimes which there is but too much good 
reason to anticipate. 

Once more, on the doctidne in question it is difficu t to see why 
we should pay any regard to the sensibilities of the offender. The 
sensibilities of the persons whose offences are to be precluded may 
be an important element for consideration, but not those of the per¬ 
son whose crime is past and irrevocable, and cannot be prevented by 
any sohem^ however utilitarian. 

In a word, then, the only pressing inquiry with Bentham ought to 
have been what punishment will prevent most crime; whereas, in 
feet, his primary inquiry has beeji what is the proportion between 
offences and punishments; and the exemplary influence both of crime 
and punishment has .been introduced only in considering the malig¬ 
nly of* the offence, and the proportion of the punishment. So 
shallow is the layer of utilitarianism that the firmer ground on 
which I would build the doctrine of .punishments breaks through at 
every step we take in the inquiry, even when we'pursue it under the 
guidance of the great utilitarian teacher. 

Edwabd Fry. 

• Penal Code, chap, ii. 
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I. 
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I MUST begin by referring my readers to my , last article, ‘ The 
Unmounted Bucephalus.’ On the very morrow of Gambetla’s death, 
and when that catastrophe had been interpreted by the immense 
majority of European opinion, as also by many Frenchmen, as the 
certain presage of the approaching triuinph of advanced Radicalism 
—^triumph to be followed by violent interior discords that would 
infallibly bring about the fall of the Republic ^.nd the re-establish¬ 
ment either of Empire or of Royalty—I said that these predictions 
would not be realised, and, moreover, that Gambetta’s death would 
but serve to hasten the triumph of his political ideas and party. 
I will cite, word for word, what I wrote at the end of January in 
a paper that appeared in this Review on February 1 :— 

‘ We even believe we may predict that the realisation of several 
of Gambetta’s ideas will meet with fewer obstacles, at least ainong a 
certain fraction of public opinion, to-morrow than yesterday (p. 343). 
A formidable reaction will take place in favour of the great statesman 
whom we weep, a reaction in favour of his theories and his principles. 
In short, we shall most likely witness the contrary of what has 
taken place for some years. It was enough that Gambetta should 
defend a theory for it to be attacked with fury. From* henceforth it 
will often suffice that an idea was formerly held up by Gambetta for 
it to be enthusiastically acclaimed (p. 344). As in the story of Cid 
Gampeador, it is his corpse, that leads his followers to victory 
(p. 346), &c. &c.’ * . ^ ^ 

What I foretold six months ago has been fulfilled in every point. 
Those very Castilians who during Cid’s lifetime suspected him of 
the darkest designs and reviled him as a criminal—what did they 
do after his death ? They put the hero’s corpse in an iron coffin, 
and the black gravecloth on the bier was the standard which, in the 
front rank of battle, led the Spanish army to victory. And so has 
it been, or nearly so, with French Republican^ and Gambetta. The 
political history of our country during the '^last six months may be 
thus summed up: Out of Gambetta s death-bed has arisen a first (not 
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Tictoj^ for hu ideas asd friends ; from the 
spCKdaliy organised by him have been ohosen most znen^^^^ n^ 
offidOf that they may execute his will. 

As a matter of £act,>^just after the.exdtement of the first few 
days, as soon as it became necessary fba> the Bepublicans to unite 
and stop the Royalists who,thought the fruit already ripe, what 
Ministers did j;he President of the Republic call for? M. Jules 
Ferry, who for the last five years had been', if not the direct 
coadjutor, at least the most invariable and faithful political ally 
of G-ambetta, was made Prime Minister; M. Waldeck-Rousseau; 
the late Minister for Home Affairs 'under Gambetta, and M. Raynal, 
the late Minister of Public Works, were both recalled to the same 
offices. M. Challemel-Lacour, Gambetta’s most esteemed and 
devoted *friend, wag named Minister of Foreign Affairs, and M. 
Martin Fedillbe, Under-Secretary of State for Justice op November 14, 
Minister of Justice; M. Margue, Under-Secretary of State for Home 
Affairs, resumed the same post. General Campenon could have been 
Minister of Wav had he wished it. And a great pity it is he declined 
his Mends’ proposals. Thus, in jts general bearings, the Ferry 
Ministry is the Gambetta Ministry without Gambetta. 

Except some secondary modifications made necessary by the 
change of circumstances, the political programme is about the same. 
Abroad an active and steady diplomacy, the regular development 


of our colonial politics, the consolidation of «.the protectorate in 
Tunis; at home the constitution of a strong government, the 
methodical realisation of social and democratic reforms, the policy of 
acrutin^de liate^ whilst awaiting the abolition of acnttin tVarrondiaae^ 
mmt. The principal Bills adopted last session, except the Magi¬ 
stracy Bill, are but legacies from the Gambetta Cabinet. Both 
Cabinets are animated by the same national spirit—national above 
all, but also progressist and governmenbil. The halo imparted by 
the presence of a man of genius is certainly wanting; but Carlyle’s 
herchworakip is by no means a democratic necessity. There is 
certainly reason for rejoicing when a nation acknowledges and 
appreciates in one of its sons, sprung from its midst, an intellect of 
the bigfi®st order. But when Alexander leaves lieutenants pro¬ 
foundly imbued with his spirit, form^ in his .scShool, most desirous 
and capable of continuing his work—when these men, instead of 
l)eing at variance, remain, on the contrary, more strongly bound 
together than §ver—there is certainly no reason for complaining and 
giving way to discouragement. 

Then it is not only in Parliament that the opportunist policy 
is again getting the upper band. Throughout the whole country it 
has regained the ground it had lost by the intrigues of hostile parties. 
The great majority of Republicans have now recovered from a number: 
of diseases for which Gambetta had always prescribed the remedy— 
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rein^y, alaal that too inany refused to stretch out their hand, for. 
The nuffiia fcMr deeentraUsation is forgotten. The necessity for a 
strongly constituted and vigorous central power is almost universally 
understood and acknowledged.t Demagogue’charlatans are for the 
moat part unmasked. Our'foreign policy is steadier—^we are no 
longer afraid of Egyptian* shadows. Intoansigeants of the Eight and 
Left still continue to in our colonial enterprises but vulgar 
jobbing, and to denounce and revile them every possible way. 
But the great mass of the nation is no longer to be made a fool 
of, and has understood the necessity of .extending France beyond 
the seas. There is a story of an’English peasant who locked the 
stable door after the horse had been stolen. Happily for France she 
has several horses in her stables. If she has lost, at leaSt for'a time, 
her beautiful Arabian steed on the borders of tho Nile, that is but 
an additional reaeon for taking jealous care of the others. 

However remarkable may be the reaction against the political 
course of that tmbappy year 1882, can the actual situation of 
France, either as a whole or in (^^tail, be said to* appear very 
brilliant ? As I have always believed and experienced that want of 
sincerity in political literature is quite useless, I will unhesitat¬ 
ingly reply in the negative. It is certain, I confess, that on the morrow 
of the famous elections in 1877, and during the Universal Exhibition in 
1878, our young Eepublic was far, more brilliant than at present. But 
the month of May is not eternal, and every rose must fade away. 

This is the summer season, the season of hard labour under a hot 
sun ; we must wrest from the earth the fruits she conceals ; frequent 
storms blacken the serene sky. To be brief, we are in a time of 
practical realities; it is less pleasant but it is necessary; and what 
augurs well for the harvest is that we all know what is and must 
be, with its many and inevitable difficulties, the life of a modern 
democracy. Four or five years ago we were full of illusions. We 
imagined it would suffice to cry Vive la Repuhlique! and to post 
up on all the walls Lihertif EgaliU, FratemiU, for the‘Eepublic to 
prosper—liberty to exist without entailing anarchy, equality to be 
everywhere identical with justice, fraternity the common law of those 
striving for the same cause.. We were but dreaming a pretty 
dream. But to-day *we are awakened. The first‘moment of our 
waking was disagreeable, and we passed through all the phases so 
wittily described in the famous story of the Thousand and One 
Nights, ‘ The Sleeper Awakened.’ However, we have now accepted the 
rather brutal truth—we have even courageously accepted it. We 
understand that the Eepublic must be a government in all the force 
and meaning of the worf; that liberty and anarchy are not to be con- 
foimded; that there is a democratic conception and a demagogic 
conception of equality, &c. To get rid of illusions is to become strong. 
We have accordingly grown stronger. 

VoL. XIV.—No. 79. N N 
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Whilst the policy of umAon rfpvblieavne is thus dowly but siliKi]^ 
triumphing amongst us, the prevailing* opinion nbioad is, that, at^ 
no distant date, either Eadmalism or a Boyalist reaction 'wall have 
gained the upper hand. Most Englishmen who give any attention 
to French politics bet bn Badicalism. Badicalism is the favourite 
horse of your bookmakers, and M. Clemenceau is the winning jockey. 

I believe you will lose ^s much money on M. Clemenceau as on 
the horse St. Blaise at the last Grand Prix. 

Everyone has observed stones being thrown into the water. In 
falling, the stone makes, as it were, a hole in the 'water, and the 
small circle becomes gradually larger and larger. But the widor 
the circle grows—I mean the ring formed on the surface of the 
water—the more faint* does it become, whilst the bubble in the 
middle gradually disappears. It is just so with many reputations 
and manjsr pdlitical forces in (pir country. The man who arises 
and rapidly becomes very powerful and very popular in Paris is 
unknown, or almost, so, in the provinces. Whilst his name is grow- 
ipg to notoriety and gaining sympathy in the provinces, his glory 
is di min ishing in the capital. By the time the circle of his renown 
has reached foreign countries, his ^thority has already paled in our 
departments. Such is the case with M. Clemenceau. At the time 
when he really was a considerable political force in France (whether 
for good or for evil we will proceed to show) the members of the 
Cobden Club were almost unaware of his existence. Since they have 
become aware of it—at the precise epoch, indeed, when they began 
to see in him an heir to Gambetta—Clemenceau ceased to be a 
preponderating force in the Republican party. Now were the members 
of the Cobden wrong in doing M. Clemenceau the honour of enrolling 
his name in their books ? By no means. Firstly, M. Clemenceau 
is a true Imivme d’esprit. Indeed, it is not the delicate Attic 'wit 
that sparkled in Ernest Picard's speeches, or in the pamphlets of 
Courier, we must expect from him, but something between Parisian 
Shroasm and English humour—and for the space of half-an-hour (an 
hour would be tOo much) this is really very‘amusing. Then M. 
Clemenceau has a quick and clear understanding. His sharp eye 
pierces like a gimlet and seizes distinctly and at once the contours 
of things. True it is that the very facility of his intelligence has 
become a danger; ten minutes of perusal suffices, at least in Ms 
opinion, to know the very bottom of matters. And thus, whilst 
making pretensions to speak in a competent manner de omm re 
acibilif he speaks buh^ in a superficial, manner, and is continually 
being convicted of flagrant ignorance. M. Francis Channes, M. 
Jules Roche, M. Herbette have blocked him several timely in a 
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xnaiiner diT«irtizig to the public (discussiouf on Egyptian 

magisbacy, Becidivist Bill)^. M. 
Cl^menoeau, following M. Thiers’s advice, does not take things 
tmgieaUy* But he rattier out^ps M. Thiers’s advice, and scnUetimes 
does not take things serionhly enough. Though he is, in Ms way, 
very ambitious he seems at times to consider politics 'as a 
mere amusing pastime. M. 014menceau’s eloquence is very sobejr, 
which is rarely the* case with an intransigeant; still, when he 
lays claim to proceeding but by rigorous sylld^^sms and by demon¬ 
strations of mathematical exactitude, he labours under a delusion. His 
reasoning has but the appearance’ of syllogisms, and if at first—and 
this should count for something—it seems as logical as logic itself, 
you may soon perceive upon reflecting a little that it is almost as 
lame as Thersites. M. Clemenceau is endowed with great personal 
pluck. If General de llochebouet had attempted a coup d!Uat in 
the month of November 1877, he would have risked his skin against 
the Boyalist or Bonapartist coup d^etat with the same courage as 
Qambetta, Ferry, Madier de Montjau, Leon Renault or.Brisson. But 
the most ridiculous demagogic, insanities turn him to shyness. 
Although the Conunune much ill-treated him on account of his 
sincere but tardy and useless efibrts to save Clement !]^omas 
and Lecomte from the hands of their assassins, he never anathe¬ 
matised in his journal but Thiers and Gallifiet. At the present hour 
he never dares to disavow even those intransigeant pamphleteers 
who are the least worthy of esteem; though much too intelligent to 
consider Louise Michel as aught else than a madwoman, he professes to 
entertain a great respect for her; and again, for the sole aim of 
retaining some ultra-Radical votes, though he be far too honest not 
to condemn in his heart the dynamitists of Lyons and the Parisian 
revolutionists who exhorted the soldiers to bum down their barracks, 
he nevertheless asked for an amnesty to be extended to these 
scoundrels. M. GMmenceau is a rather eminent physician; his 
theeia was much talked of under the Empire, and up, to the time of 
his election he gave gratuitous consultations at Montmarhre, and was 
as active as learned. But however learned he be, he is unacquainted 
with (or pretends to be unacquainted with, which is worse) the famous 
precept natwra n&fi.facit saUuSf and the most. Radical, the most 
premature, the maddest reforms are accepted by him without hesi¬ 
tation if demanded with a resounding voice by a Red journal or^ 
dub. Thus in his last electoral programme (August 1881) he 
advocated the suppression of the Senate and President of the 
Republic, the repeal of the law against the Internationale, the 
separation of Church and State, the right to integral (quid f) instruc¬ 
tion for children, the progressive substitution of national militia for 
the striding army, elective and temporary magistracy, oommunal 
autonomy, a progressive tax (not a proportional one) on eap^ 
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fot fhe txansferri^ 
i^^^lzoads, &c. M. Clemencean 

Biofirt; inde&tigable d^molieher in this counfi^j he ‘ 

Ministries one after the other like houses built of cards j it is .he 
who has played perhaps the ^eatest part in the successive downfalls 
Pufaure, Waddington, Jules Ferry, Gembetta, Fr^cinet and Bu^rc^ 
and when by ‘chance he has not overthrowrf s Cabinet between his 
breakfast and dinner^ he declares, as he does to-day, that the Be> 
public is in great peril. But, if he'is an incomparable destroy^, he 
has never been a founder of anything > the Extreme Left itself does 
not s-ecognise him as its leader, and in the little group that be 
naively .belieyes himself to guide as a master, young M. Camille 
Pelletan and old M. Barodet exercise about the same influence as he. 

To sinucup, M. Clemenceau is a man of wit, fujl of talent and 
resources, with about as many good qualities as bad ones. But he 
has none of the good qualities nor any of the bad ones of a great 
statesman, pie is a brilliant orator, a quick journalist, a learned 
physician, a true republican, an'^amiable Parisian. He is no homm& 
d'Etat. M. Clemenceau has succeeded in preventing the machi¬ 
nery of many Govehiments from working, and will perhaps do so a 
few times more. But he will never be what the Paris correspondent 
of the Daily News predicts—the Government of France. 

If my readers will allow themselves to be convinced that the great 
majority of our democracy, after having laboured for some time 
under a mistake, hold now the same opinion of M. Clemenceau as 
I myself hold in this rapid portrait, they will cease to see in him 
Gambetta’s political successor. It would be much, less inexact and 
naive for a Frenchman' to maintain that Lord Kandolph Churchill 
has succeeded Disraeli as leader of the Tory party. M. Benjamin 
,Cl4menceau is a very brilliant vanguard officer, very alert and 
very courageous when at the head of three detachments or so. 
He will perhaps one day, late in life, become commander of a 
regiment.' But of an army, never! 

The fact is that M. Clemenceau, who so much abused Gambetta 
with practising occult power, has himself practised occult power 
durhig the whole tii^ae of the Freycinet-Goblet.Ministry. That period 
was the culminating point, the zeriith of the poUtical life of the 
honourable member for Montmartre. The Chamber listened to him, 
not only with pleasure—^that was legitimate—but even with deference, 
which was a cause of much astonishment to M. Clemenceau him¬ 
self. The President of the Council and the Home Minister ptud 
much attention to him and his advice. The vulgar oourtiem of 
fortune, who had deserted Gambetta, now flocked round him. No 
recommendation was more precious than his for obtaining a flavour 
in any Government office. This lasted for six months. At the end 
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Hi de Freycinei lilad b^ bccu^ed in ^viHg over 
tb« bands of the English. The fall of th^ two Ministers 
the fkll of their fotmer defenders, although M. Ol^ntieneieau 
- it l^e last moment had turned against them. The fact of 0ambett|*B 
being the chief of the reasonable Kepublican party stilh ^ litt^ 
While, lent M. Clemenceau the appearance ofVforce; the reactionary 
and intransigeants were but too pleased to magnify artificiaUy 
the deputy of Montmartre by opposing him to the deputy of 
BellevUle. But Gambetta died; "and M. C14menceau is just now 
getting a clear idea of all he lost when his former friend was laid in 
the grave. • ' 

"What is at present the precise Parliamentaty situation of M. 
C14men(%au ? The Extreme Left, which is always dfvided into a 
number of little chapels, still applauds him as an orator, but ener¬ 
getically refuses Co acknowledge him as its head. The Opportu¬ 
nists not only have made him no ^erious advance, but manifestly 
refuse to take his politics in earnest. And thus M. Cl4menceaa, 
seeing that there is no hope of coming into of^ce with,,, the present 
House, has concluded that it would be well to prepare for himself 
a majority in the next, in consequence to ferment a continual 
agitation throughout the country. He calls this policy ‘the 
policy of salutary agitation,’ which I irreverently translate: ‘the 
St. Vitus’ dance policy.’ And be formed the league for the im¬ 
mediate revision of the Constitution. In spite of an extraordinary 
display of advertisements, baits and conferences, the fiasco .of this 
league has been a signal one. M. ClemenoeaUj following in the 
traces of the former schoolmaster, Barodet, the former Pole, 
Sigismond Lacroix (by way of parenthesis, the strongest head in 
the whole Intransigeant party), and the former writer of feuilletons, 
Kevillon, has in vain offered concession after concession, capitula¬ 
tion after capitulation. After having already claimed for the sup¬ 
pression of the Senate and the Presidency of the Bepubtic, he now 
demands, for the purpose of revising the Constitution, the election of 
an assembly ad hod And a^l these fluctuations, all these abdica¬ 
tions, according to ‘the mood pf a suspected party of demagogues, 
have been useless I ‘ The revision,’ replies the country, ‘ will be 
carried out at a later date, at - its right hour, since you refused 
Gambetta’s motion in 1882. For the time being, let me work in 
pewe. Leave me alone.’ M. Cl^menceau, driven tohisintrenchments 

Mi Waldeck-Rousseau, has himself avowed that the league has not 
prevailed as qnickly as he had hoped. When a general writes that 
his troops are retiring in good order, we know hut too well, alas ! What 
that means. 

About 1873 or 1874 it became the fashion to entreat M, Gam- 
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be^ ta ledii^ tbe number irons bd i|B4 m 1bi6 M* d^en- 
ean| lute but one single inGor; fcnr him td take that oim:4^ of 
>T^at is to say, to come to a rupture with the extreme intraangeaiitlSi ; 
socdalistB, &c.—would* be to commit suicide. As, in 8|dte of 
weaknesses and great frivolity, I consider M. Oi^menceau an booeii 
man, I am quite convinced that he will before long commit thm 
very suicide. .It will take place, in my opinion, some timerafter the' 
first elections by acrMin de lietef which will be in reality;^ as 
moderate as the five or six partial elections by acrutin Sa/rrondMae*. 
mmty over which M. Clemenceau raises more exulting shouts than did 
ever G-ambetta about the great* victory of October 14, 1877, are 
actually radical. Indeed, this suicide will do M. Clemenceau much 
honour. But what will those say who bet on him ? 


III. 

Some months ago a few Royalist senators were whispering among 
themselves about the numberless errors that had been committed by 
their party, and especially about those personal to the Comte de 
Chambord, his ultra-Catbolic spirit, his invincible attachment to the 
antediluvian White Flag. The only statesman worthy of the name that 
the Royalist party has produced for the last fifty years, the Comte de 
Fallouz, said: * God has not willed *that the Count’s eyes be opened; 
perhaps it may be His will to close them.’ 

The death of the Comte de Chambord has indeed been for some 
time the grand hope of practical Royalists. This death would remove 
the difference between Orleanists and Legitimists which the journey 
to Frohsdorf had not effaced. It would give to the two parties 
united a head whose mind is modem, rather Liberal than otherwise, 
and by no means Ultramontane. Many ‘Republican Orleanists’ 
might then rally round the Monarchy—a new defection in the contrary 
direction. ... What a singular destiny is that of the Comte de 
Chambord I 'His birth was formerly the Royalists’ supreme hope. 
His death has appeared for some years to be their only chance of 
rescue. In 1820 he was very near not being bom. To-day he will 
not die. He was Venfant du mirdcle. He, will perhaps be to¬ 
morrow le resauaciU du viirade. How is it* possible for a party to 
manoeuvre skilfully with such a man as its leader ? 

The tmth is that the Orleanists hold the most extraordinary 
illusions as to the probable consequences attendant upon the Comte 
de Chambord’s death. The last of the Bourbons was very near death 
yesterday, surrounded by his grieving family, and attended vdth the 
unanimous respect of the whole of France. He will perhaps d|e 
to-morrow*—in six months, in a year. • But this death can have ho 

I 

* We say in onr Fi«udi political jsigon, M fiMw. < :r 
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Btftitiing Charles l^e l?enth re-entered Paria in 1814 

he# aaid to have nttered^^^t^ foUoiriag happy fiords‘It but hiakes 

FreEushman n^nre.’ When Henri V. ^es, there will be but one 

* 

' As a matter of fact the Hbyalists are not a strongs party in Fianee. 

. With the exception of the Bepublioahs, there exists no real strength 
' in -any party other than in the simply Homan Catholic and the 
singly Conservative parties. But the ClericaAoprty has been greatly 
enabled within the last ten years,, and the Conservatives are not 
men to bring about revolutions. It is.certainly true that many 
Conservatives, who had very reaHily accepted the Republic, have rather 
#llen away since the many faults lately committed. It is certainly 
true that they would gladly see the Comte de Paris db the* throne. 
But they are, as they always were, a party that* expects ^tlfe good 
things of this world to come down ready prepared .by the gods. It 
is a Platonic party, as it is also an anonymous one. Now, as the 
Scripture says, the Tcingdom of this world belongs to the strong; and 
our Conservatives are peaceable people, as is also the C/rleans family. 
The latter, even at the present moment, are not sure whether they 
are princes or simply citizens. The descendants of the old Crusaders 
say to them, ‘ How glorious to see the crown of France gleaming in 
the future ! ’ They answer, * How delightful in the present to live 
in our own native land, to stroU on the boulevards, to have a box 
at the opera, to hunt*at Chantilly! ’ Anon, they are no pretenders, 
and by the very force of circumstances they cannot be considered as 
mere citizens. They are hybrid. They are Orleans. 

What can the Republic have to fear from such enemies ?• The 
Bonapartists must always be feared, or at least closely watched, 
because, by tradition, they are always capable of committing some 
crime or other (Brumaire or December). But the Orleans of to-day 
are scarcely capable of an intrigue. If the Comte de Chambord dies, 
they will be, as a general expulsion at their first movement would be 
inevitable, still more prudent and circumspect. They ^poi^d be the 
first to say to their friends: Keep quiet. . . . And thus the news 
of the Comte de Chambord’s illness produced no agitation among 
the Republicans. It cost them no effort to be as respectful of the* 
grief and suffering al Frohsdorf.as the reactionists* had been gross 
and indecent when in face of the death-agony at Ville d’Avray. 

To conclude, the Royalists have no more chance of success than 
the Radicals, and the Bonapartists have hardly any chance at all. I 
must repeat this once more: The Republic has nothing to fear, save 
from her own faults, and she has certainly committed many—^last year 
above idl. It is quite right to have an eye over the Intransigeants and 
' the Royalists; to keep guard oyer ourselves is much better still. Now 
the Republic has much need of surveillance on her own part. She 
has made some progress rince G-ambetta’s death, the diouppeanmce 
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of tliis ftdmiraUe leader having gireii her xxmtter for refiectaon, 
aoad die understands that* she can no longer follow all her whims. 
But still much remains to be done. 

It is not enough for the Bepublic to live. She must become 
again that ideal to which we have given *bur8elves up, body and sooL 
But how again to become so She must turn her eyes less often to the 
ground, and raise them^oftener upward. As says the Italian poet:— 

Mft per se etesao « 

A1 polo erige la mente. 

She must turn her eyes less often towards the Place de la Bourse, 
and more often towards the black-veiled statue on the Place de la 
Concorde.® », 

< JosBPH Bbikace. 

® The statue of Strasburg. c 
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FOUNDATIONS OF THE GOKERNMENT 

OF INDIA. 

SiK Abthuh HobhouIb makes the following observations at the end 
of an article upon Mr. Ilbert’s Bill which appeared in the Contem- 
jporai'y Review last June;— 

I am only too well aware of the recriidescence of the doctrine of force, and the 
doctrine that niahkiiid are mostly fools who require the strong and wise ruler to 
break their lieads if they do not conduct themselves as he thinks proper. 1 am 
aware what charm such doctrines have for those who are pleased to identify them¬ 
selves with the strong and wise ruler, and their weaker neighbours with the fools. . . . 
And now we are told, not by Loid Salisbury I am glad to say, as a weighty 
argument against Lord Ripon’s measure, that we hold India by conquest, and that 
if we do not govern in the spirit of conquerors, and by open straightfdlward asser¬ 
tions of our superiority, we are shifting the foundations upon which our Government 
rests. I cannot discuss these matters at the end of a paper already too long. I will 
only say that 1 consider guch principles of government to be shallow, short-sighte3, 
and dangerous, and I for one disclaim,them as earnestly, though I cannot do so so 
eloquently, as Macaulay disclaimed them in 1833 and in 1853. 

This passage is obviously aimed, amongst others, .at me, for it 
paxapbrases a passage in a letter of mine published in the Timea on 
Idle 1st of March last, which was as follows :— 

Jt has been observed that if the Government of India have decided on removing 
all anomalies from India, they ought to remove themsekres and their countrymsoi. 
'Whether or not that mode of expr^ion can he fully justified, there can, 1 thioir, 
be no doubt that it is impossible to imagine any policy more fearfully dangoronu 
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and more certain in case of failure to lead to results to wldch the Mutinj would 
be cbildV play, than the ot ahifting the /omnium on wfwA tAe JSNtwA 

goiderimiita (rf India regtt. Itr is ementiallj an absolute govemmait, fbch^ hot 
<M consent but on conquest. It does not represent the natiH principles of govern'* 
ment, nor can it do so until it represents heat^nism and barbarism. It represents 
a belligerent civilisation^ and no anomaly can heiso striking or so dangerous as its 
administration by men, who, being at the head of q government founded on con¬ 
quest, implying at every point the superiority of the conquering race, of their 
ideas, their institutions, thdr opinions, and their principles, and having no justificar 
tion for its esdsljpnce ezcept/that supenority, shrink from the open, unccmpromieing, 
straightforward assertion of it, seek to apologise for their own position, and refuse,. 

from whatever cause, to uphold and support it. 

« 

« 

The similarity between what I wrote and what Sir Arthur Hob- 
house denounces is so close, extending even to the turns of expression 
which J have italicised, that I cannot doubt that he wrote with my 
letter in his* mind, though he may probably have had in his mind 
other writers as '«?ell, for anyone who reads the two passages will see 
that the first is by no means a correct representation of the effect of 
the second. .1 did not use the expressions about conquest as an 
argument against ‘Lord Eipon’s* measure,’ but as an argument against 
the tone in which some of its advocates wrote and spoke about it, and 
abouli the far more important question of local self-government, 
r did not say that we ought to govern India ‘in the spirit of con¬ 
querors,’ if that spirit is understood to be what I suppose Sir Arthur 
Hobhouse suggests, namely, a spirit either of hostility or of indiffer¬ 
ence to the interests of the natives of India; nor have I said that 
we ought ‘ to govern by open, straightforward assertions of our 
superiority.’ I said that no one ought to shrink from such assertions, 
meaning, of course, upon proper occasions. It is, however, useless 
to discuss at length the question whether Sir Arthur Hobhouse has 
understood me or not. I think he has not, and it is possible that if 
any misunderstanding exists it may be my fault. I may have yielded 
to the temptation of expressing my opinions in a needlessly trenchant 
and unpopul^ style. If so I regret it, but the interest and importance 
of the whole subject is great, and the views which I and some other 
persons hold upon it are little understood. What, then, are the 
foundations on which the Government of India rests? What are 
the principles on which its power ought to be q?cercised ? First, then, 
what is ‘ the doctrine of force ’ of which the recrudescence is so familiar 
to Sir Arthur Hobhouse, and of which I suppose myself to be regarded 
as at least one of the exponents ? No political doctrine of any im¬ 
portance can be expressed in a word. Sir Arthur Hobhouse himsehf 
feels that an explanation is required, and he accordingly gives one. 
The doctrine of force,it seems, is, in other words,‘the doctrine that 
xoankind are mostly fools who require the strong and wise ruler to 
l^ak their heads if they do not conduct themselves as he thinks 
iwoper.’ 
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The laagoage hexe employed is obirioasly and int^tiooally the 
lapgui^ of euicatore, cioUected, not reiy unfidrly, from the irritings 
of Mr. Carlyle. It' pleased that great man to i^ov many of his 
opinions into the shape of vjilfiilly unpopular^ pamdozes—o circum- 
stanoe -which has been the’foundation of much of the popularity 
which he attained, but which has ezpbsed his opinions to caricature 
and ridicule. However this may be, I will try to state seriotuly and 
temperately what I regard as being the senseVn which the doctrine 
caricatured by Sir A. Hobhouse is true and important. 

In all discussions on government, the existence of some kind of 
organised force is presupposed. Without this presupposition such 
discussions would be as idle as discussions about statics and dynamics 
if the words weight and motion were unmeaning. Etery political 
theory whatever must, by the nature of the case, be a doctride of— 
i.e, of and concerning, or about—force. The whole problem of 
government is how and how far is the collective force of any given 
community to be organised ? in what hands is it, when organised, to 
be vested ? to what ends shall it be directed ? by what means shall 
it be made to eflFect those ends ?. I suppose, ^erefore, that this 
‘ doctrine of force ’ has been understood to mean the same thing 
as the doctrine coupled with it, namely, ‘ the doctrine that manki nd 
are mostly fools who require the strong and wise ruler to break 
their heads if they do not conduct themselves as he pleases.’ This 
statement implies that tliere are persons who think that all rulers 
are wise, and all subjects foolish; that every form of strength implies 
a corresponding degree of wisdom, and that the way in which a wise 
or strong ruler is to make the foolish subject conform to the> wise 
ruler’s will is by ‘ breaking his head,’ which, I suppose, means by 
the habitual use of military force or its equivalent. I never met 
any one who held such an opinion, or anything which distantly 
resembled it. Its folly and ignorance are glaring. Does any one 
worth speaking of—not to say any one at all—seriously deny that 
there have been in the world instances of brutal tyranny in which 
the ruler was far from being wiser than his subjects ? or that the 
principal mark of such a brutal tyranny is that the ruler cannot and 
does not try to act upon his subjects’ wills otherwise than by the" 
immediate fear of pain or death ?,. 

Whilst, however, I disclaim all responsibility for the doctrine of 
force as thus stated, I admit that I do hold opinions which have 
just enough in common with that doctrine to tempt persons who 
dislike them to confound them all in a common description. To 
speak of mankind in general as < fools ’ is an absurdity. The word 
fool means a person who has much less than the average degree of 
wisdom: but that all men or most men should have much less thsini 
the average degree of wisdom is obviously imposrible, for Hi dk^iis 
below which they fell could not be the average. Such an exprlsrioii 

0 0.2 
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is like saying that most men are extremely tall or very short, remark¬ 
ably stnmg or exceedingly weak. But though men in general ate 
certainly not fools, it is at least as certain that whether we take 
as the standard of comparison the whole amount of knowledge 
uiK>n the subject referred to, or the amount of knowledge necesuuy 
for persons professionally conversant with and occupied upon such 
subjects, men in general are extremely ignorant, especially upon 
subjects whiph do no.t immediately and obviously affect their own 
personal interest. I’he number of voters would be few indeed, if, 
in order to qualify a man for being a voter, it was necessary that 
he should pass an examination upon political subjects which would be 
child’s play to any one who made political life his principal occupa¬ 
tion. 

Though, tbereifore, I do not think that men in general are fools, 
I do think that they have little political knowlecige, and that they 
therefore use blindly such political power as they possess, and are 
thus likely to put it to bad uses unless they submit to the guidance 
of those whorknow better than themselves. 

Further, though many rulers have been unwise, and though some 
have been cruel .tyrants and oppressors, I think that, speaking 
generally, and particularly in reference to modern times and to our 
own country, and perhaps above all other times and places to India, 
the class from which rulers have hitherto l)een usually taken, namely, 
the rich and educated, are far wiser than the poor who form in nearly 
every country the bulk of the community. I also think that though 
ruling by threats of military force hardly deserves to be called ruling 
at alb is the method of ruling w’hich a wise or strong ruler would 
resort to with the utmost reluctance, and only in cases where he has 
no other means of ruling, the possession and the use, in certain cases, 
of military force is essential to all government. The best of rulers 
can no more govern without the command of police, soldiers, or 
organised force in some other form, than the best of riders can ride 
without a bridle. However, such generalities as these are of no great 
value, and I will come at once to the definite question of the foun¬ 
dations on which, in my opinion, tlie British Government in India 
«st%nd8, and the spirit in which I thinjt it ought to be governed. 

I have said that it is essentially an absolute government, founded 
not on consent but on conquest. Sir Arthur Hobhouse does not 
deny the fact which I assert, but denounces the opinion, which he 
seems to-consider equivalent to it, that we ought to govern in the 
spirit of conquerors. Thus he does not deny what I affirm. Indeed 
I do not know how any one can deny it in terms. Whatever may be 
thought of the fact, and whether it is or is not r^arded as mattm of 
reproach, it can hardly be denied that the establishment, and each 
successive extension of the Indian Empire, was effected by military 
force. 
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The battles of Plassey and Buxar, and other operations now 
generally foigotteq, were the causes of tLe grant of the Diwani, 
which was equivalent to the conquest of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 
The wars carried on in Lord )¥elle8ley*s time, against Tippoo in 1799, 
and against the Mahrattfis in 1802 and 1803, addM to the Empire 
the greater part of Southern and Western India, and the North-West 
Provinces. The wars in* Central India under Lord HasCings and Lord 
Dalhousie, the two Sikh Wars in 1846 and >649, and some others 
which I need not mention, for good or for evil, completed the structure. 
That these were in fact conquests co one* can possibly deny. It is 
equally impossible to deny that these transactions form the bask on 
which the British power in India was founded. For tjiese reasons I 
repeat what I said before, namely that the British power in India 
was founded not on consent but on conquest. * • • 

To speak of *any government as being founded nn conquest may 
sound harsh, but I, did not intend by the use of that expression to 
convey a harsh meaning, as a fuller explanation will, show. Like 
other words, ‘conquest’ has man/ different meanings. • Almost 
every conquest recorded in history has had its own special charac¬ 
teristics, by which it has been so much distinguished from others 
that the common name is likely to be deceptive. A conquest likte 
those of Genghis Khan, or the early Moguls, often involved massacres 
on the largest scale, iyid the redilction to slavery of those who were 
not massacred. Other conquests, ancient and modem, have involved 
the destruction of well-established political institutions, and of asso¬ 
ciations endeared to the feelings of those amongst whom they existed. 
Others have involved interferences with the religion or the property, 
especially the landed property, of the conquered people. But the 
conquests by which the Indian Empire was constituted were of a 
totally different kind. They involved no injury, except such as was 
inflicted in open war, to either person or property. They involved 
no interference with religion, no confiscation of propjsrty, and no 
destruction of cherished institutions or associations. In these con¬ 
quests the persons conquered have as a rule been in no sense 
whatever the chosen representatives of any race or nation, or the 
heads of any institutions valhed by those who lived under them. 
Take a few instances. The first' and by far the most important of 
all the conquests of the East India Company was that of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, which was accomplished in fact, though not in 
nazqe, by the grant of the Diwani in 1765. Of the nailitary opera¬ 
tions which brought about this event, the most important were 
the battle of Plassey in 1757, and the battle of Buxar in 1764. The 
person defeated at the battle of Plassey was Surajah Dowlah, then 
Nabob of Ben^l, and the immediate result of his defeat vma the 
elevation of Meer Jaffier. If any sort of national or patrioUo feed¬ 
ing had existed in Bengal in 1757, it would have been absoltitely 
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indifEw^t between the contending parldes. At the battte of Bnxar, 
wMeih was perhaps even^more important in its results, the person 
defeated was the Nabob Vizi^ of Onde, who was then in the act of 
invading Bengal for the second time within a few years. The effect 
of the battle undoubtedly was to make the (^mpany the only power of 
much importance between tbe Bay of Bengal and the Himalayas, and 
to enable, perhaps to compel, Clive to accept in the folbwing year the 
grant of the Diwani o:! behalf of the Company. This grant made them 
substantially sovereigns of what is now called Lower Bengal, but if 
Bengal is regarded as a nation, the battle of Buxar was a victory of 
Bengal over Oude. In the same way the defeats of Tippoo, and of the 
Mahrattas, involved no humiliation of anything like a national senti¬ 
ment in any native population. It must be remembered, too, that all 
Indian warp have‘ been wars between natives and natives. If the 
Sikhs were mortified by the result of the wars of 1846 and 1849, the 
Bengal Sepoys from Oude and the North-West Provinces were 
pleased in pyoportion, and the share which the Sikhs took in the 
suppression of the Mutiny wiped off any humiliation which the 
Bengal Sepoys had inflicted on them. There has never been a war 
in India, from th6 days of Clive to those of Oeneral Roberts, in 
whic£t the victory has not been won to a great extent by native 
troops. This was the case even in the Mutiny of 1857. 

If, therefore, we look at the conquests by which the Indian Em¬ 
pire has been constituted from the point of view of national sentiment, 
it may fairly be said of them that no wars recorded in history have 
inflicted less humiliation on anybody. If we look at them from the 
point of view of their consequences, it may be said that no set of wars 
have ever done so little harm or so much good. The actual conflict 
has, of course, caused losses, but the consequences of English victories 
in India have invariably been to produce internal peace, to substitute 
law and order for oppression and anarchy, and in many cases to intro¬ 
duce elementery principles essential to civilisation, which were pre¬ 
viously unknown, or at best obscurely apprehended. 

Having regard to these considerations, the assertion that the 
British Empire in India is founded not on consent but on conquest 
is ifeither insultipg nor humiliating. '^It reminds the people of India 
of nothing in any way discreditable to their manly qualities, of no¬ 
thing involving the destruction of valued institutions, or of the rude 
disturbance by force of arms of cherished associations. It states a feet 
of the first importance, but a fact which is in no way discreditable to 
any one now Uving, or to any one in whose reputation living persons 
are interested. In short, conquest in India has in no case meant 
anything mmre than the transfer by military force of political power 
from one hand to another, mid I do not-see what there is in this which 
can be regarded as necessarily or ementially disgraceful either to the 
eonquered or to the conqueron As a matter of historiesd fact, a vast 
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proportioB of ^ goveimnirats of the world have been estaldisbed by 
such meaoBj nor is it easy to say what there*is in such a transfer which 
can be reasonably objected to in cases wber^ the power transferred 
rests oh the same foundation *as that which supplants it. Popular 
writers may stigmatise conquest as robbery, and describe conquerors as 
criminals, but the analogy between political power and tangible pro¬ 
perty is fit only for rhetorical purposes. To describe Surajah Dowlah, 
or his successor Meer Jaflfier, or Hyder Ali, or iiis son Tippoo, or any 
of the Mahratta princes, or the Mogul emperors, or their Afghan 
conquerors, as having had any soi^ of property in the power which 
they possessed, and of having been robbed of it when they wer^ con¬ 
quered, is the same absurdity as that of which many advocates of the 
East India Company were guilty when they used similar language in 
condemnation of the Acts of Parliament which altered the position of 
the East India Company, and vested by successive steps in the Crown 
the greater part of Jbe political power which Had been acquired by the 
Company. Thus much must at least be allowed with regard to the con¬ 
quests on which the British Empire^in India has been founded. As 
regards the princes actually conqhered, the wars in which they were 
overcome were to the full as justifiable as most'of the conquests on 
which the present distribution of political power over a great part of 
Europe rests. The liistory of Europe down to our own days is such 
that if titles resting^ upon cotfquest were regarded as iniquitous, 
universal anarchy would ensue, even if a prescription of, say a 
century, were to be regarded as sufficient to establish the rights of 
occupiers. 

It may very naturally be asked why, if the fact that the British 
Empire is founded on conquest is so inoffensive an assertion, so much 
prominence sliould be given to it and so much importance attached 
to it. Conquest, it may be said, usually means a condition of things 
in which the interest of the conquering Government is avowedly 
opposed to the interests of the conquered people, in which one 
race intends to injure and oppress another, and in *whjch there¬ 
fore the object of the conqueror is to weaken his subjects, and not to 
promote their interests. If this is not what you mean when you 
insist so much on th^ fact thsfb the Government of India is foimded 
not on consent but on conquest, you cannot at all events complain 
of being misunderstood. 

That great unpopularity is attached by modern habits of 
thought to the word * conquest ’ must be admitted. This seems to 
me to be a shallow and ignorant sentiment, to which those who 
disapprove of it are not boimd to pay respect in choosing tibeir 
words. It arises from the neglect of the obvious and well-kuoiim 
distinctions pointed out above between different kinds ^n-r 
quest. 1 do not think that it is justified by expoiraioe at 
all, but in one important respect it is clearly ill-founded. ^E!be 
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oonciuer(»r bas obviously as strong an interest as miy oUier ruler in 
the prosperity of bis sulgectst perhaps even a stronger interest, 
for if they are wretched, and if they hate him,' his position may 
become altogether intolerable; whereas, if they are prosperous 
and he is popular, he soon becomes t£eir natural and accepted 
ruler. The conquest of Canada in 1763 did not prevent the 
Canadians between 1776 and 1782 from sidipg with the English 
against the revolted piilonies, though the latter were the allies of 
old France. The conquest of the Punjab in 1849 did not prevent 
the Sikh levies in 1857 from joining in the siege of Delhi. But 
however tliis may be, the fact that any government is founded on 
any particular basis does and must colour all its proceedings, and 
ought always' to be a leading consideration in determining the 
course bf^its policy. Who would have advised in the days of 
Louis XIV. a policy not consistent with the principle that France 
was at that time practi'cally an absolute monarchy V What would 
follow if any one were to propose any measure in the United States 
which wa§ not based on the fact <that political power there resides in 
the voters and their representatives ? It is at least equally charac¬ 
teristic of the Government of British India that it is founded on 
such a' conquest as I have described. 

But to come closer to the question, what are the practical 
inferences from the fact which I have stated ? One great prac¬ 
tical inference is that government in India*must proceed upon 
principles different from and in some respects opposed to those 
which prevail in England, and which, since the outbreak of the 
French' Kevolution, have acquired in many parts of Europe some¬ 
thing like the consistency and energy of a new religion. In Eng¬ 
land, and in countries which derive their political institutions from 
our own, the government has come directly to represent the great 
body of the people; all modem legislation has been directed to a 
great extent towards the object of making that representation more 
and more ^complete, and the action of the constituents upon the 
representatives more and more direct and peremptory. In India the 
opposite is the case. The government which now exists has not been 
chosen by the people. It is not, and if it is to exist at all, it cannot 
look upon itself as being, the representative of the general wishes and 
average way of thinking of the bulk of the population which it 
governs. It is the representative of a totally different order of ideas 
from those prevalent amongst the natives of India. To these ideas, 
which are those of educated Europeans, and particularly of educated 
Englishmen, it attaches supreme importance; they are the ideas on 
which European civilisation is founded. They include all the com¬ 
monly accepted principles of European morality and politics—^those for 
instance which condemn cruel acts like the burning of widows, or the 
offering of human sacrifices in the name of religion, or the infliction of 
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disabUiti«8, as fcur instanoe disal^ty to marry, on account of widowhood 
or a change of religion, and others of the'same sort. Then are the 
facts wMoh make the existence of the Britid)«power supremely useful 
to India and honourable to England. It seems to me to be dangerous 
in the highest degree, and to be a long step to the destruction of the 
Empire, to refuse to admit this, or to shrink from the necessary 
inferences* In point, of fact, all our legislation and* administration 
in India is coloured by these circumstances, ^his was* what I meant 
by saying that our government implies at every point the superiority 
of the conquering race, and that those who administer it should not 
shrink from the open, uncompromising, straightforward assertion of 
that superiority. At the time of the Mutiny of 1857 np assertion was 
more common than that the East India Company had erred in this 
matter on the side of timidity, that it had shrunlf from •asserting the 
principles of ghvernment which were characteristic of Englishmen, 
£md that the resqlt of this had been to weaken our hold on the 
country and to take away the principal reason for our presence there. 
Whether the charge made against ^he Company was just> I do not 
inquire, but I should be ashamed to doubt the soundness of the policy 
which the charge implies. As an instance of what I mean by open, 
uncompromising assertions of superiority, I may mention : the aboli¬ 
tion of suttee; the laws which abolish the infliction of civil disabilities 
for changes in religion; the law^ against infanticide; the suppression 
of many practices dangerous to health and revolting to decency, like 
the throwing of dead bodies into the Ganges; and, to conclude with 
one glaring and undeniable instance in which the whole current of 
Indian opinion has been overruled by the leading public men of 
this country, the enforcement of free trade. It seems to me mon¬ 
strous to deny that these measures were right, and absurd to deny 
that so far as they were understood by the natives they were un¬ 
popular. 

Another practical inference from the fact that the British power 
is founded on conquest is that it must be absolute. The British 
Government of India differs from the various native governments 
which it has successively conquered, and on the conquest of whi<4i 
it is founded, not in. its origiif, but by its objects. , The Moguls were 
conquerors. Most of the subadhrs—the Nabob of Oude, the Nabob of 
Beogal, the Nizam—were successful rebels against the Moguls. Hyder 
and his son Tippoo were conquerors on their own account. So were 
the various Mahratta princes. Indeed the dominions of almost every 
existing native prince in India have been acquired by war and con¬ 
quest just as much as the English dominions, and often in allianoe 
with English Governors-General. The princes of Baj pootana, and some 
small rulers in the south of India, stand in a sohaewhat different p6si- 
tion. Some of them are rather chiefs of clans than the descendants of 
conquerors. One or two (Travaneore is one), but not morei, are the 
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of the old Hindoo Bajahs wbo were not <H>nquered 
tbe Mohammedans. The 'position of the Bajpoot princes was, till 


the English supremacjcwas established, as much regulated by the 
military power of their clan for the tlnip as the extent of the do¬ 
minions of the princes of Mysore, or that pf the different leaders 
who collectively represented tfie Mahratta power. Indeed the origin 
of clans, as Sir Alfred Lyall has lately explained, is to be foimd 
in conquests on a sm^l scale. Put the English out of the ques¬ 
tion, and suppose that no other European power had taken our 
place, and it is easy to seeVhat sort .of country India would have 
been. • It would have been divided into a number of kingdoms 
resembling in their constitution and character the native states which 
now exi^t. The rulers of these kingdoms would have shared the 
whole country between them in proportions varying according to 
their military powfer. At all events from the mountains to the sea 
no form of government other than absolute power jesting on military 
force has ever been known. The rule of the Queen, and that of the 
Moguls whom she displaced, diflP&r, not in the foundation on which 
they rest, nor in the extent of the power which they possess, but in 
the spirit in which" they rule and in the principles by which they 
goVem themselves. The great peculiarity of the British Government 
in India is that it is essentially both English and European. It 
rests on tbe foundation common tb all Eastejn governments. It 
is animated by a spirit and principles essentially European. My 
proposition is that it is absolutely essential to its existence, and to its 
utility both to England and to India, that the foundation on which 
it rests should be as distinctly acknowledged and borne in mind in 
practice as the principles by which it is animated; and I further say 
that much of the language recently used by persons high in authority, 
both in India and in England, either conceals this fact or shows that 
the writer or speaker is afraid or ashamed of it. It would be easy 
to prove this, but it is so notorious that I assume it. 

Before i proceed to the direct proof of my own views, it is necessary 
to give some further explanations in reference to natural prejudices 
op the subject. In the first place, then, it should be observed that 
the strong association which exists ifi the minds of most Englidi 
people between good government anfl representative government is 
likely to mislead them in dealing with the government of India. I 
cannot even glance in this place at the reasons which have created 
this assodatio’n of ideas, or at the limitations which even in this 
country ought to be imposed upon it. It would be useless to attempt 
to disturb an opinion so deeply rooted as that which leads the great 
mass of English people to regard as cause and effect the development 
of just and beneficent legislation and the development of represento- 
live government. It is as easy to rmderstond the opinion that abso- 
Inle fipovemment meai^ bad and brutal government, as to under- 
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stand the ofunKm that the use of the words ^conquest • and * eonqueror * 
impUes a xeproBoll;. 

Xu this country, representative and popular government is so firmly 
established that it is useless'to discuss its merits and defects. Its con¬ 
tinuance or modificatipn is in no sense an open question. I think, 
however, that it may be safely asserted that absolute government has 
its own merits and conveniences; that it is, so to speak, as legitimate 
a form of government as any other; and that if^t exists^ if it is well nnil 
successfully administered, and if it is suited to the circumstances and 
tastes of those amongst whqpi ib exists,* there is no reason why those 
who administer it should seek to substitute for it a representative 
^stem, or should feel in any respect ashamed of thpir position as 
absolute rulers, or desirous to lay it down. Much of the Janguage 
used about the British Government in India impliesf ifiit does not 
exactly state, a doctrine which might perhaps beicalled the doctrine 
of the Divine Eight of Eepresentative Institutions, or of the Sove¬ 
reignty of the People; it seems to assume that the exercise of absolute 
power can never be justified except*as a temporary expedient used for 
the purpose of superseding itself, and as a means of educating those 
whom it affects into a fitness for parliamentary institutions. The 
point at which I differ from many of those who write and speak ujpon 
the Government of India is that I do not in any degree share in this 
view, whether it is ^regarded as* a doctrine or a sentiment. I do not 
think that the permanent existence of such a Government as ours in 
India must in itself be a bad thing; that we ought not to desire its 
permanence even if we can secure it; and that the establishment of 
some kind of parliamentary system instead of it is an object which 
ought to be distinctly contemplated, and, as soon as it is practicable, 
carried out. 

The expression ‘absolute government ’ has an unwelcome, not to 
say terrible sound, in English ears, but does it mean anything which 
Indians regard with aversion or terror ? To the natives of India the 
substantive would appear to involve the adjective. They iave never 
had any experience of any government which is not absolute in the 
only sense in which the Government of India is absolute: that is i:o 
say, in the sense of being vested as far as the law is concerned in a 
single person, or in a small nfimber of persons not chosen by those 
whom they rule, and not checked in the exercise of their powers by 
any elected body which is so chosen. A government absolute in this 
sense is not necessarily cruel, indifferent to the interests of its sub¬ 
jects, or arbitrary and violmit in its measures. It may be just as 
careful of what they regard as their rights, just as well aware of the 
limits of its own power, and as much afraid of transgressing them, as 
the most poprdar government in the world. It may also be us mudh 
bound in its proce^ngs by known laws, clearly expressed and inter¬ 
preted by independent judges. In other wmrds, it by no meami 
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foUo^ that a government is arbitrary or despotic because it is abso¬ 
lute. It need not be the instrument of the mere, changing personal 
will of any particular man or set of men because it is not responsible 
to an assembly elected by its subjects. * , 

The absolute character of the,Government of India in the sense 
of the word just defined is a'necessary consequence of its existence. 
Any one who stfidies its history will see that by a succession of steps, 
each of which ^as takesT reluctantly, those who had to administer the 
government were gradually forced into the position which they now 
hold, both in relation to their own subjeytsand in regard to the native 
statesrdependent upon and adjoining to their territories. History 
supplies no example of so reluctant and gradual an assumption of 
political authority as that by which the Queen of England became 
not only Empress of India but the avowed and recognised superior 
and protector of one lar^e group of states, and the not less effective 
though unavowed superior of many others. 

During .the early part of the growth of the Company’s power, 
the objects of their agents were‘almost exclusively commercial and 
pecuniary. Their first scheme. Both in Bengal and in Madras, 
was to use the political powers of the Nabobs of Bengal and of the 
Catnatic as cloaks under which their own financial objects might 
be carried out. It was their earnest wish, certainly not from any 
exalted motives, to have as little as |)ossible to ,do with the govern¬ 
ment of the country, and to leave it as much as possible in the hands 
in which they found it. It was only under the pressure of circum¬ 
stances, and in consequence of the absolute inefficiency of the various 
native‘institutions, that the direct government of any part of the 
country was forced upon them. 

How far they were also reluctant to extend their dominions is a 
question difficult to answer shortly. I think, however, it may be 
said, that the Parliament and people of England, and the East India 
Company, as represented by the Court of Directors and the Court of 
Proprietors, were, generally speaking, strongly averse to any extension 
of their territories; that the same may be said of most of the 
Qovemors-General, though not of all, Lord Wellesley and Lord Dal- 
housie being the ipost conspicuous exceptions ; but that such of the 
Govemors-General as were not ave/se to conquest found reasons 
which many persons still believe to have been perfectly sound, for re¬ 
garding the wars which they undertook as necessary to the protection 
and stability of the territories already acquired, and that others (Lord 
Minto for instance) who landed in India with the most pacific incli¬ 
nations, were led by experience to similar practical conclusions. At 
all events, willingly or reluctantly, in the courae of the present cen¬ 
tury the British domihions have been Extended from Allahabad to 
Peshawur, and from Bombay through Sinde to Pesbawur by a diffe¬ 
rent road. During the same period they have taken in the greater 
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part of Southern and Western India and the whole of the Central 
Provinces. The most important of thesa conquests have been made 
in the lifetime of 'men not yet old, and have been carried out in de¬ 
tail hy men of whom many are still living. * 

To this unquestionable fact, add a few morje facts which are 
equally unquestionable/ First, the*whple of the native populations 
thus brought under British rule have from time immemorial been 
not only accustomed to* absolute government, but have^had no experi¬ 
ence whatever of government of any other de'scription, and this is as 
true of the most warlike and turbulent as of the most pacific popular 
tions. • * * 

Secondly, the whole of the population, with exceptions in pbint of 
number too trifling to mention, are ignorant to the 4ast degree, ac¬ 
cording to any European standard of knowledge.. Most of them are 
under the donjinion of grovelling superstitions. Thef nSajority are 
divided into castes, each man’s caste foriging his world. Most of 
them are also practically fatalists, impatient in many instances of 
the burden of existence. They are moreover divided amongst them¬ 
selves in all manner of ways. Mohammedans, Hindoos, 'Sikhs, up- 
countrymen, and Bengalees are in many ways inimical to each other, 
and the peace is kept between them only by the efiForts qf their 
common superior. 

When all these considerations are put together, it appears to me 
to follow that the* British Grovernment must forget not only its 
origin, but all that is most important and characteristic in its position, 
if it forgets that it is and must be an absolute government founded 
on conquest. 

Turning from this, let us look at the inference which wise and 
strong rulers ought to draw from this fundamental principle. Their 
great general inference must surely be one as far removed as possible 
from vainglory or boastfulness. I think, speaking from my own 
experience, that a man who takes any leading part in the govern¬ 
ment of India must be made aware every day of his life of the 
extraordinary gravity of his position, and that the thought that the 
whole system stands upon the foundations which 1 have attempted to 
describe must produce in him a feeling much more akin to fear 
than to the boyish boqstful temper which seems to be ascribed to those 
who think about India as I do. I do not mean to speak of any un¬ 
worthy fear or of any actual definite risk. I refer to the extraordinary , 
magnitude, the vast inherent difficulties, of the whole ^enterprise, and 
I say that any one who appreciates them must be sobered, I might 
almost say awed, by what he sees, and must continually be led to 
take the measure of the work which he has to do, and to consider 
how it is possible to do it. I believe that, gigantic as the task is, 
it is one which it is quite possible to perform, if its nature and the 
conditions under which it is undertaken and must be accomplished 
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ace ou^efuUj : studied and observed, and if rhetorical ccnmnonplaces 
ai^wopnate to and arising, out of a wholly different state of society 
ar4 put on one side. What then is the tas^ winch lies b^Ore the 
English in India, which ^they have been, discharging for many years, 
and which they may hope to carry out successfully if they understand 
and carefully observe the conditions under which they are to act ? 
The general problem is the welfare of the co mmuni ty. No one 
wishes to govern India merely for the sake of finding salaries for 
officials. The salaries paid would hardly be a sufficient price to in¬ 
duce men of ability to adopt such a way of life if it were not for the 
absorbing interest of the work itself. How then is the welfare of 
the coSnmunity to be promoted ? The answer is by the introduction 
of the essentia? parts of European civilisation into a country densely 
peopled,, grossly ignorant, steeped in idolatrous superstition, un- 
energetic, fatalistic, indifferent to most of what we regard as the 
evils of life, and “preferring the repose of submitting to them to 
the trouble of encountering and trying to remove them. 

Now the escential parts of European civilisation are peace, order, 
the supreifiacy of law, the prevention of crime, the redress of wrong, 
the enforcement of contracts, the development and concentration of 
the military force of the state, the construction of public works, the 
collection and expenditure of the revenue required for these objects 
in such a way as to promote to the utmost the public interest, inter¬ 
fering as little as possible with the comfort or wealth of the inhabitants, 
and improvement of the people. 

That this is, and for many years past has in fact been, the policy 
of the Crovernment of India and the task which in their own opinion 
they have to discharge, and that they have in fact been actively and 
most successfully engaged upon it for a long series of years, and es¬ 
pecially since the Mutiny of 1857, can be denied by no one who has 
anything like a competent knowledge of the subject. The following 
short statement might be expanded into volumes.* 

Since the suppression of the Mutiny, the internal peace and good 
order of India has never been seriously disturbed. In far the greater 
part of the country crime is neither more common nor more serious 
than m England. 

Justice is administered, not only as between ntan and man, but as 
between the Government and individuals, with perfect purity, except 
so far as it is perverted by perjury. The laws by which the adminis¬ 
tration of justice is regulated are far more distinct and compact than 
they are in England. They are not only accessible to every one, but 

> It is the substance of two remarkable books which should be read carefully by 
those who care to have a really statesmanlike account of the great enterprise of the 
government of India —British India and Ut Rulert, by Mr. Justice Ounningham, of 
the Calcutta High Court (Allens, 1882, 2nd edition) ; and The Finances and PuhUo 
Works of India, by Sir John Strachey and General Strachey (Kogan Paul k Co., 1882). 
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are in fact generally understood better and much more widely than 
is the ease in llnglimd. 

The taxation is light; far Ughter than it was under natiYe rule, 
and the whole of it is expended upon matteis of public necessity or 
utility} especially on the mitigation and preventipn of &mine and 
pestilence and the provision of the meaps of creating wealth. 

Speaking generally, I do not think that it either is or can be 
disputed by any one tven moderately acquainted with the facts, that 
for at least a quarter of a century, practically'the whofe of the atten¬ 
tion of the British Government in India has been directed to olgects 
like these. Indeed the Government has Bad little else to do, for since 
the suppression of the Mutiny there have been no wars of mueh im¬ 
portance except the Afghan war and the Umbeyla campaign.> Assume 
the existence of any form of government you like. SuppoBe,India to 
have been governed by a parliament annmlly elected by^universal suf¬ 
frage from electoral districts each containing precisely the same number 
of voters; suppose every member of that parliament to have been 
animated exclusively by a disinterested regard for the public good; 
suppose that the results actual^ *obtained had been obtained by 
that parliament and by tlie ministers whom it supported; would not 
those results be justly cited as a splendid instance of the efficiency, 
purity, and success of representative institutions? I assert vnth 
confidence, and I am sure that I shall not be contradicted by 
any one whose contradiction is of .any real significance, that the 
administration of public affairs in India for the last twenty-five 
years has been as pure, as energetic, as intelligent, and as successful 
as the administration of any public affairs whatever, and that the 
laws enacted during that period may advantageously be compared 
with those of any country in the world both in substance and in 
style. 

Such is the task which the British Government in India has pro¬ 
posed to itself and has been at work upon with intense and sustained 
energy for at least a quarter of a century. I will now .say something 
as to the conditions under which this task is carried out,nn order to 
illustrate what I have already said as to the importance of recollect¬ 
ing that the British Government in India is founded on conquest and 
not on consent, and* that it is essentially absolute.. 

First, the nature of the work itself should be noticed. With all 
its variety, it is essentially one. Every part of it is pervaded by the 
same or by closely allied ideas which adapt themselves equally well 
to many different subjects. Whether the question is the codification 
of the law of contracts, the establishment of a system of irrigation, 
or the spread of education, the same or similar principles are assumed 
and enforced. It would be pedantic to attempt to reduce them to a 
precise form, but it is easy to give an accoimt of them definite enough 
to be intelligible. 
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SpeaJdng generally, they are to the effect that the laws and insti¬ 
tutions of the country are to be founded on European secular morality, 
on European views of political economy, and on 'the principle that 
men ought to be enabled by law, irrespectively of religion, race, caste, 
and similar considerations, to enjoy securely whatever property they 
have, to get rich if they can jby ^gsl means,* and to be protected in 
doing as they please, so long as they do not hurt others. To cany out 
these principles in the enactment of laws and' the establi^ment of 
institutions is the gr^at work of the Government. To compel sub¬ 
mission to such laws and institutions, and to protect the external 
security of the state, is the use of its magistrates, police, and soldiers. 
Upoir these principles the Europeans by whom India is governed may 
be said to be. practically unanimous, and their unanimity is all the 

more remarkable because it is unconscious. The differences between 
* 

them are, 'with insignificant exceptions, differences ^ to the means 
by which results of adnaitted expediency and importance are to be 
attained; but notwithstanding the eagerness and occasional heat with 
which questions of detail are often discussed, such discussions are, as 
a rule, sd completely confined to detail, that it requires long and 
careful observation to understand the connection between English 
political parties and Indian differences of opinion on public affairs. 
It would be, for instance, exceedingly difficult to say which of 
the different opinions as to land revenue and a permanent settle¬ 
ment, or as to the policy to be pursued towards the native states, 
had most affinity to the Liberal or Conservative way of looking at 
things. 

So long, therefore, as the direction of affairs continues substan¬ 
tially in European hands, there is no reason to doubt that the policy 
just described will be steadily pursued, and if this is done it is at 
least equally certain, that India will in due time become a compara¬ 
tively wealthy country, with an immense trade, a great mass of 
manufactures, and an enormous population, which will, within a 
comparatively short time, undergo changes of belief in all matters 
relating to religion, morals, and politics of the most fundamental 
kind, with what specific result no one who does not claim the power 
of prophecy can pretend to say. 

I shall not hese discuss the question whether this policy is in itself 
a good one, both because I believe that it would be generally admitted 
to be so, and because such a discussion would be useless. In the 
first place the, policy has been irrevocably adopted. In the second 
place its adoption was, for reasons at once obvious and conclusive, a 
moral necessity. The only alternative would have been to keep India 
in its original condition, and this would have been regarded with 
almost equal abhorrence on moral and on economical grounds. 
Politically it would have been suicidal.* If the English had ^ed to 
govern India by Indian ideas, they must have been involved in the 
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disputes which tore Indian society to pieces a hundred years ago. 
They must have sided either with Hindoos* or with Mohammedans, or 
have trimmed helween them, and any course, espedally the more 
timid courses, would have led‘Straight to destruction. 

If, however, European civilisation in the sense above explained is 
to be introduced into India, certain practical consequences follow 
which it is impossible to avoid. The most important of them, which, 
indeed, includes all the rest, is that an absojute government, com¬ 
posed in all its most important parts of Europeans, must be main¬ 
tained. One reason for this conclusion is that the natives of India 
neither understand this policy nor do they like it so far as they do 
understand it, nor could they be trusted to carry it out if they both 
understood and liked it, except under constant and vigilant European 
superintendence. That they do not understand it is self-evident. 
How is it possible that they should understand idegs which could not 
be expressed in any language with which they are acquainted ? How 
is it possible that. If this difficulty were removed, they should welcome 
ideas which assume the absolute falsehood of all their detest convic¬ 
tions and the barbarism of many of their habits of life ? If the 
Government of India were in any true sense representative of the 
people of India, it would represent a Hindoo majority, an extremely 
powerful Mohammedan minority, Sikhs, Burmese, Parsees, and many 
other races and bodies of people^ each divided amongst themselves in 
ways too intricate 5nd unfamiliar fo be explained. Does any one 
really suppose that anything distantly resembling unity of policy 
could be got out of such a government as that? We have seen during 
the last year the agitation caused by Mr. Ilbert’s Bill even under the 
present order of things. How would it be if the question whether 
Brahmans and Soodras were to be equal before the law in Bengal, 
and whether Mohammedan butchers were to be allowed to kill kine 
in the Punjab, were to be submitted to and determined by really 
representative assemblies ? Irish discontent has gone far to paralyse 
even the British Parliament. An Indian parliament or collection 
of Indian parliaments would produce undisguised, unqualified anarchy. 
I have said, and have been blamed for saying, that the English in 
India are the representatives of a belligerent civilisation. 'Tfie 
phrase is epigrammatic, but it is strictly true.* The English in 
India are the representatives of peace compelled by force. The 
Mohammedans would like to tyrannise over Hindoos in particular, 
and in general to propose to every one the alternative between 
the Koran, the tribute, and the sword. The Hindoos would like 
to rule over Hindoos at least, according to the principles; of the 
Brahmanical religion. They would like to be able to condemn to 
social infamy every one who, being born a Hindoo, did not observe 
their rites. They would like to see Suttee practised, to i>revent the 
VoL. XlV.~No. 80. P P 
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mnatziage of Tfidows who were not bornt, to do awaj with tdte laws 
w}|id;i prevent a change of reUgion from, prodtbsing civil dimbilities, 
to prevent a low-caste man from trying or even testifying c^ainst a 
Brahman, and Mohammedans and Hindoos and Sikhs would all alike 
wish to settle their old accounts and see ^ho is master. The * belli¬ 
gerent civilisation * of which- I spoke consists in the suppresdon by 
force of all these pretensions, and in compelling by force all sorts and 
conditions of ^men in British India to live in peace with, and to tole¬ 
rate each other. With a slight alteration of language the British 

power might be described Milton described peace. It— 

*■ 

Striking hard with armed hand 
Compels a universal peace through sea and land. 

ThO British Government owes its very existence to the fact that 
the anarchy and desolation, which were the cause and also the effect 
of the dissolution of the Mogul Empire, afforded the opportunity and 
demonstrated the necessity for the establishment* of a power which 
could bring order out of chaos Should it abdicate its functions, 
it would soon turn order into chaos. No country in the world is 
more orderly, more quiet, or more peaceful than British India as 
it is, but if the vigour of the government should ever be relaxed, 
if it should lose its essential unity of purpose, and fall into hands 
either weak or unfaithful, chaos would come again like a flood. No 
road is so smooth, hard, uniform, and level as a frozen river, 
but nothing so hopelessly unmanageable as a thaw complicated with 
a flood. 

It is not improbable that in the coarse of time, though I think it 
will be a long time, native habits of life and ways of thought will 
give way to, and he superseded by, those of Europe. Should that 
happen, the bulk of the population might come not merely to submit 
to European rule, hut in some degree to like it, and to sympathise 
with its spirit. What changes in the sjstem of government this 
might involve no one can say. Till, if ever, that time arrives, it will 
never in my opinion 1)0 safe for the British Government to forget for 
a moment that it is founded not on consent hut on conquest; that it 
must, if it exists at all, he absolute, because its great and characteris¬ 
tic task is that of imposing on India ways of life and modes of thought 
which the population regards, to say the least, without sympathy, and 
to which it might easily be brought to feel active dislike, though 
they are essential to its permanent wellbeing and to the credit of 
its rulers. There is a practical proof of the truth of what I have 
said, which appears to me unanswerable. It is the fact that we 
maintain in India an army one-third of which consists, or ought 
to consist, of sixty thousand British. troops, amongst whom 
comprised the whole of the artillery. MTiat are they there for ? 
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Obviouriy to sustiMn tiie British power. Would that power be main¬ 
tained if they were permanently withdrawn ? . I do not believe that 
any one in this country upon whom the slightest rraponsihility for 
his words rests, or can ever rest, will answd^ this question in the 
affirmative. But if the nfaintenanoe of a great .army, one-'third 
of which consists of British troops, while the other two-thirds are 
officmred by Englishmen^ is the indispensable condition, of British rule 
in India, who will say’that the power is not essentiallj belligerent ? 
or deny that, as long as it is to exist at all, iE must be absolute, in 
the sense of not being controlled by a ^representative assembly or 
assemblies ? * * 

Upon all this it may probably be observed that what I have* said 
is rather defective than false. That the British Empire inTndia is 
in fact founded on conquest; that this fact should be borne in mind 
by those whom it concerns; that representative govemfaeht cannot 
be established in India at present, and that there is no prospect of 
its establishment fot a considerable length of time; that the introduc¬ 
tion of the essential parts of Europe^ civilisation into Xhdia is the 
great and characteristic task of thg Government of India; that it has 
been zealously employed for many years in this t^sk, and that it can 
be carried out only by a government composed principally of Europeans 
whose legislative and executive authority is not subject to the control 
of any representative body in I\}dia, and who are supported by an 
army composed to rf great extent ef Europeans, and officered by 
Europeans so far as it is composed of natives, are propositions which 
I do not think any person whose opinion is of much importance 
would wish to deny. , 

The criticisms which I should expect from such persons on what 
I have written will be such as these. We cannot, they might say, 
deny the truth of your statements as far as they go, but how do you 
deal with another side of the subject ? Is it not as important a part 
of the duty of the Government of India to attend to the moral and 
intellectual and political education of the natives as to promote their 
material prosperity ? Is any education comparable to tbit which is 
afforded by the actual management of affairs ? Ought it not, there¬ 
fore, to an object with t|ie Government of India to asBO<;iate 
natives with Europeans in the ,government of the’country ? More¬ 
over, is not representative government essentially the best form of 
government, and ought you not gradually to educate the natives up 
to it by inducing them as far as possible to manage their own affairs, 
and so teach them to recognise the truth of the principles which as 
you say it is the special task of the Government of India to impose 
upon them, and to be the willing instruments of their propagation 
and diffusion ? , 

I should answer these questions, except the last, by a qualified 

pp2 
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I have always thought that uatives should be employed 
to whaitevmr extent is consistent with keeping the principal direction 

ttffidrs in the hands of Europeans.^ How far this principle would 
extend in practice it* is impossible •to say precisely, but that the 
limitation upon it which 1 have stated* is essential may be clearly 
shown. Suppose there we»e a'native Vicetoy, a majority of natives 
in the Viceroy’s Council, native Governors and Lieutenant-Governors, 
a .native Commander-in-chief, and a majority of native district 
officers, there would soon be an end of the Indian Empire. I do 
not believe that Englishpien worth having would consent to hold 
office under such a system, nor do I think that English merchants 
or planters would live or invest their capital in India whilst it was 
in force. Nobody proposes such a state of things, but the principle 
which'would justify and involve it is asserted everywhere. If there 
are to te no distinctions of race, if every asseution that such a 
disUnction does in fact exist is to be stigmatised as a prejudice, 
how is the conclusion to be avoided that the' principal rulers of 
India should be taken mainly, from the natives of India, and that 
Englishmen should hold a share of such appointments corre¬ 
sponding to some calculation (if such a calculation could be made) 
based upon the numerical relation between the natives of India and 
Englishmen interested in or connected with it? If such an ar¬ 
rangement is admitted to be absurd and impossible, what other 
principle can be adopted than* that there mustfbe in the Indian Civil 
Service such a proportion of Europeans as may be necessary to 
secure European ascendency ? And this is the principle for which I 
contend. 

With regard to the question of local self-government, which is 
closely connected yith that of the employment of natives, no one can 
doubt that if native committees can be got to undertake particular 
branches of local administration, and to manage them efficiently, it 
will be a great advantage to all persons concerned. Many experi¬ 
ments have been made in this direction, and it is certainly desirable 
that they should continue to be made. From what I have heard 
from specially well-informed persons as to the management of such 
*affiiirs in the cities of Calcutta and Madras, and in some other towns 
which have municipal committees, I am as sceptical as to their effi¬ 
ciency as the Government of India itself would seem to have been 
when it stated in its resolution on the subject, that for a consider¬ 
able time failures must be expected, and that the principal value of 

* This has not been a mere speculative opinion on my part. When he Was 
appointed Viceroy in 1876, Lord Lytton did me the lionour to ask my advice on 
various subjects connected with India. I advised, amongst other things, a consider¬ 
able increase in the admission of natives to the Civil Service. My, advice was 
adopted and carried out,"though not on so large a scale as I recozameo^d, or (I 
b^ve) as Lord Lytton personally wished. 
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such measures lay iu their educational effect. As to their value from 
that jK>int of viewj it seems to me as likely that frequent elections 
would educate a thoroughly corrupt constituency into purityj as 
that extended opportunities for Jobbery and neglect of duty would 
educate municipal committees into efficiency; but there is no great 
harm in trying, and it is* unquestionably true that it is desfraUe, if 
posrable, to relieve the, district officers of some part of their multi¬ 
farious duties, or at least to assist them in their .discharge. 

These views greatly narrow the points at issue between myself 
and the present holders of power in India. , The question between my 
friend Sir Arthur Hobbouse and. myself is indeed a question rather 
of general theory, of tendency, and of sentiment, than a question 
as to particular measures. I do not approve of Mr. IlbSrt's ]6ill, but 
I think its intrinsic importance has been exaggerated. ^IhaVe not 
studied the details of the Local Government Bills, ^nd can give no 
opinion upon them, but I do not believe that? the local governments 
will allow them to be dangerous. The most definite point on which 
I should disagree with the views about India which* seem to be 
Incoming popular is that I do notr share in the view so often stated 
and insinuated in all kinds of forms, that it is a moral duty on the 
part of the English nation to try to educate the natives of India in 
English ideas in such a way as to lead them to set up a demo¬ 
cratic form of government administered by representative assemblies. 
That our own form of government Is tending in the democratic 
direction, and that the House of Commons is rapidly becoming the 
practical sovereign, is, I fear, true. It is to me for many reasons an 
unwelcome truth. The only reason relevant to the present subject 
is that such a democracy as we are threatened with would naturally 
regard the existence of the Indian Empire as an evil, and seek to 
be rid of it by any means, and no means so plausible or so effectual 
could be found as to establish throughout India democratic repre¬ 
sentative assemblies, which, whatever else they did, would soon make 
the country ungovernable and uninhabitable by Europeans without in 
any way benefiting the natives. 

I do not say that this object is seriously and consciously enter¬ 
tained by the present rulers of British India, or that it is at the* 
bottom of their various proposals^ but I do say that Iheir sympathies, 
and in many cases their language, lead straight in this direction. 
They either share, or at all events do not dissent from and protest 
against the view which has been consistently avowed by Mr. 
Bright for a long series of years, that the British power in India was 
acquired by crime,' that its existence is in the nature of an inherited 
curse and disgrace, that it can never really and permanently mend, 
and tlmt our only real business with India is *10 get rid of all re¬ 
sponsibility for it as quidtly as possible. 
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It is fl^painst this temper and tone of mind that I protest more 
thim 'against any paxticiflar measure which has lately been proposed 
sus to the government 9 f India. It appears to me that there is no 
transaction in the history of England pf which we have more just 
cause to be proud, or which anyone who cares for the reputation of 
England ought to be more anxious to pmpetuate and carry out to a 
good end, than the establishment of the Indian Empire. I feel 
convinced that it never can be brought to a good end, or, indeed, to 
any end except ruin and destruction equally calamitous to both England 
and India, if those who administer it are ashamed of its origin, or of 
the pbject which supplies the justification of its existence, or of the 
means which are essential to the accomplishment of that object. 1 
cannot here justify or even explain this view as I could wish, but I 
will say ip qonclui^on a few words to those who think otherwise. I 
do not say that they wish to destroy the Indian Empire. No person 
of ordinary humanity' could wish to reintroduce anarchy and 
confusion jjpto a country which has suffered more from those evils 
than almost any other part of the world. W-hat I say is that they 
wish to shift the foundations of the Empire, they wish to change 
its essential character, to change it from an absolute government 
founded on military force, into a representative government founded 
on popular election, and I further say that this is an operation 
so difiScult and dangerous that it is morally impossible that it 
should succeed. Also that it is entirely gratuitous, and that it is 
undertaken solely on theoretical grounds which are in themselves 
unsound. 

First, as to the difficulty and danger of the undertaking. The 
first and most essential part of the proposed change is to communicate 
to an essentially peaceable, docile, contented, somewhat apathetic 
people, first, the critical, discontented, unquiet, jealous disposition which 
is characteristic of that part of our own population which interests 
itself in politics, and next a confidence in public speeches and meet¬ 
ings, vote^ and parliamentary proceedings, which is characteristic of 
Great Britain, and perhaps of the United States, but is utterly un¬ 
known in every other part of the world. Within what assignable 
time is it morally possible that either' of these conditions should be 
fulfilled ? The whole machinery of votes, public meetings, and con¬ 
stitutional agitation is absolutely unknown amongst the natives of 
India. Agitation indeed is known, and the propagation of discontent 
is no difficult matter. But it displays itself in a totally different way 
from that of public discusfflon. The first steps in the political 
education essential to a change in the foundations of the British 
Government cannot be taken without incurring th^ risk of furious 
civil war. A barrel of gunpowder may he harmless or may explode, 
but you cannot educate it into household fuel by exploding little 
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bits of it. How caa you possibly teach great masses of people Uiat 
they oug^ti to boi dissatisfied with a foreign ruler, bat not 
much { that they should express their discontent in words and in 
votes, but not in acts; that, they should ask^from him this and ^t 
reflQiia (which they neither‘understand nor care for), but should on 
no account rise in insurrection against* him; in short, that instead* 
of regarding their rulers, according to the habits of .their ancestors 
from remote antiquity, as persons who must be obqyed till they 
become intolerable, and who are then to be dethroned and de« 
stroyed with all their adherents, they should play the part of a con* 
stitutional opposition, though |hey have had none of the experience 
which is necessary to render such an idea intelligible ? I db not 
believe that any one who really understood t^e nature of such a 
task would think of undertaking it. . • 

One strong areason against undertaking it is that It *is entirely 
gratuitous. Amongst the natives at large there is absolutely no 
desire whatever for any other political institutions than such as they 
have been accustomed to from tim^ immemoriaL SoInVfew Angli¬ 
cised Bengalee baboos have caught up and travestied the English 
commonplaces which have, in my opinion, most injudiciously been 
made a part of their education, and an absurdly exaggerated impor¬ 
tance has been attached to their opinions by a few English sympa¬ 
thisers ; but the great mass of jbhe population, and in particular the 
best part of it, the* warlike and vigorous races of Northern India, 
have never shown the smallest sympathy with such views. They are 
perfectly satisfied with the principles of the Crovemment of India, 
they desire nothing better than to serve it in various c^sril and 
military capacities, or to enjoy under its protection the property 
which it secures to them. In short, but for the restless, dissatisfied, 
officious interference of English theorists, there is no reason why the 
present state of things in India should not continue indefinitely. If 
the British Government in India is ever seriously disturbed and 
ruined, it will be by reason of an agitation set up at»the instigation 
of Englishmen against institutions with which the natives, if left to 
themselves, are perfectly satisfied, and which have conferred on them, 
and will, if left alone, continue to confer upon them, altogether in¬ 
estimable benefits. * • * 

Why then should the British Government be disturbed ? The 
answer is because their success would be inconsistent with the theory , 
that all absKilute government must be bad, and that all good govern¬ 
ment must be representative. The most useful, the most beneficent 
government that ever «existed is to be sacrificed to a theory, accord¬ 
ing to which iall its proceedings are condemned in direct proportion 
to tWr succeffl. Tbk, I am convinced, is. the real origm of the 
g^ter part of the excessive dislike which many persons feel towards 
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tbe system of government now established in India. As an absolute 
goveamment it is a rock ofroffenoe to English. Badicalism, which those 
who are themselves-Eadicals, or who depend for the continuance of 
their power on the votes of Badie^s,tare anxious to remove. This 
I believe to be the root of a way of s^jeaking and writing upon 
Indian questions which appears not unlikely to produce fatal con¬ 
sequences. , 

The Eadical theory of government is less often avowed in so many 
words in these days than it was in times when speculation had 
not, in the opinion of most j^rsons who have given their attention to 
the subject, refuted all general poii^cal theories whatever, but it is 
tacitly assumed in all directions. It supplies all the most popular 
commonplaces on political subjects, and it has charms, to me wholly 
unaccountable, for Jthose who, knowing the weakness of all such 
theories, seek'to gain the votes of people with just education enough 
to be cai^ht by tbe commonplaces of the last generation, and to be 
unaware of the fallacies which pervade them. It would be superfluous 
to attempt herb to state these thepries or to expose their defects.® I 
will state In a few words what appeaf to me to be the doctrines which 
should be substituted for them. They are these: The goodness of 
forms qf government depends essentially upon circumstances of time, 
pla^, and person. The establishment of any government at all which 
will keep the peace, protect person and property, enable men to think, 
speak, write, and live as they please, so long as they do not disturb the 
peace or hurt others, is in itself so unspeakable a blessing, so firm a 
foundation for the growth of every kind of virtue, of all forms of 
knowledge, of all the solid advantages which naake civilised life pos¬ 
sible, and of all the graces which adorn it, that I cannot wonder that 
our ancestors should have described the value of it by saying that 
kings reigned ‘ by the grace of God.’ The modern equivalent of this 
phrase seems to be that it is impossible to lay down any rule as to the 
circumstances by which such a government may be called into exis¬ 
tence, but that when by any means it is brought into existence, it is a 
priceless ble'ssing, to be carefully preserved and strengthened, and re¬ 
garded with profound respect. My own opinion is, that the docile, 
reqieqtful, obedient temper, which is emj^nently characteristic of most 
of the natives of India, is the result of % natural and heairtfelt recogni? 
tion of this truth, that it is a great virtue, worthy not of the contempt 
which it sometimes provokes from the unthinking, but of profound re¬ 
spect, and constituting in itself one of the strongest imaginable claims 
fbr the natives of India upon the good offices and good feelings of the 
rulers of India. As to the actual distribution of political power, 
it has always seemed to me that there can be no greater mistake 

* An admirable article an the * Prospects oS Popular Govemmeht * in the 
-Quarterly Bcviem for last April may be retired to in cozmeotion with this snbjeot. 
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than to give unqualified praise to that process of dispersing it 
through man; hands and cutting it up into little bits which is 
involved in democbitic institutions and which goes by the name of 
liberty. With regard to political power, as with regard to wealth, I 
think that the proper depositaries of it are those who by lawful 
means (^n get it and keep it, and I consider it absurd to assume that 
all political power not derived from popular votes is a usurpation, and 
that no man can respect himself politically, unless *nd until he 
has a right to vote for a member of the representative body, whereas, 
if he has such a right, he may be^ taken^to be governed by his own 
consent. * • 

If to get votes, to have representative assemblies, to conduct their 
public affairs as people do in England, were an object 1;o the natives 
of India, if in any distinct way they showed that^they reaUy‘and on 
their own account wished for such institutions, I fijr one should say 
by all means let them have them by degrees, and as they can use them, 
but if (as is notoriously and obviously the case) no such thought has 
entered their heads, I should certainly do nothing to *pu^ it there. 
Their present government suits all the parties concerned. If it 
does not, it is for those who feel a grievance ,^o complain of it, but 
to me it appears like madness to try to tease a people who like an 
absolute government, who are accustomed to it, and who make no 
complaint of it, into a state of mind which might at any moment 
produce frightful cafastrophes, but Is utterly unlikely to produce 
anything else. Suppose a master and his workmen were going 
on perfectly well together, the master receiving from the work¬ 
men good and faithful service, paying them fair wages and> doing 
them kind offices besides. What would be thought of his discretion 
if he were to be continually calling meetings to discuss Socialism; 
if he were to ask them if their wages were high enough; 
whether they did not think they ought to have shares in the business; 
whether they had no fault to find with his management of it; and 
so on? Would it not in such a case be good advice to him to let 
things take their course quietly, to rest assured that his workmen 
would look after their own interests, and to accept the situation in 
which he found himself placedy without constantly fretting over ••the 
question whether his great-gsandfather had fairly acquired the 
capital invested in the business, and without trying to change his 
position from the absolute power of an owner of capital, acquired by 
speculation and not by subscription, to the constitutional authority 
of the manager of a co-operative association in numberless shares of 
five shillings each? 

, I have now stated and explained at length the sense in which I 
used expressions whicdi may. have appeared harsh, and which have 
certainly been understood, by penons for whom 1 have a great respect. 
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M a iEoiBe ii^ch I never attached to them. Nothing can be more 
contemptible than 8W£^g5r, and no Mnd swagger eoidd bemore 
contemptible than that^f a man who must brag, if at all, of a prowess 
lit which he never had, has not, and nev5r can have any share whatever. 
That which Sir Arthur Hobhouse describes as the doctrine of im'ce' 

s • 

is, with me at least, much r&ore the doctrine of conscious Weakness. 
I am not conscious of having ever written, or said, or thought, that 
because our power is founded on conquest, and because it rests upon 
military force, we either ought to, or safely can, use it oppressively. 
I say our power is founded on conq^iest, not on consent; let us there¬ 
fore qse it only for purposes which can be justified on the strongest 
grounds of e 2 :^)ediency, let us avoid far-reaching schemes, and let us 
leave it to our subjects to suggest political changes if they really 
want then). , ' 

The substance of all that I have to say is this-^The English in 
India have been by circumstances committed to an enterprise which 
is in reality difficult and dangerous to the last degree, though its 
difficulties and dangers have thus far been concealed by the con¬ 
spicuous success which has attended their efforts. That enterprise is 
nothing less than the management and guidance of one of the most 
extensive and far-reaching revolutions recorded in histoiy. It involves 
the radical change of the ideas and institutions of a vast population 
which has already got ideas and institutions to which it is deeply 
attached. The only chance of conducting this revolution to a good 
end is by unity of action and policy, communicated from a CMitral 
authority to a small number of picked local officers, the central and 
local authorities being supported by a military force sufficient to give 
them practically undisputed executive power, and the action of the 
whole body being regulated by known laws impartially administered. 
By these means the tremendous change now in progress may be 
carried out in a quiet, orderly, gradual way, with what specific results 
no one can foretell, but it may be hoped with good ones, unless the 
ideas on which all our European civilisation is based are essentially 
wrong. If, however, the authority of the Government is once mate¬ 
rially relaxed, if the essential character of the enterprise is misimder- 
sCood and the delusion that it can 4)e carried out by assemblies 
representing the opinions of the nsftives is admitted, nothing but 
&ilure, anarchy, and ruin can be the result. 

These views may deserve eloquent repudiation, they may be 
essentially < shallow, short-raghted, and dangerous,’ but I cannot 
see why they deserve such epithets. At all events they are not 
those of a swaggering bully, in which light they seem to be re¬ 
garded by men worthy of the greatest reject, and whom I per¬ 
sonally have evmy reason, both in the past and in the present^ to like 
and esteem. 
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One word more. Sir Arthur Hobhouse pre&oes the passage which 
I quoted at tbe b^inning of this article by* taking * Shall we abandon 
the noble principles of government which hai'e animated our states¬ 
men for more than half a^.cfentury?’ The principles to which he 
-refers are principles in which I cordially agree, though 1 do not say 
tiiat I agree with the whole of the iftissages tvhich he quotes. I 
should repudiate quite* as earnestly as he, or as our great prede¬ 
cessor in office, Lord Macaulay, the notion that Europeans in India 
should practically be subject to no law at all; that India should be 
treated as a prey to be used for, the purpose of providing salaries 
for English officials, or a revenue to be distributed amongst English 
shareholders or applied in aid of English taxation; and that the gpreat 
object of our government there should be to strengthen the chains 
1^ which the country was bound for those purposes. ^ ^obld call 
such a policy ifot only short-sighted and dangerous, but infamous. 
It is no doubt true that in this, as in all oth€r things, the great object 
of this nation ought to be its own greatest good; but^wl^t, in this 
matter, is its greatest good ? Not money extorted by violence from 
others, but the natural and legitimate advantages which flow from 
the honourable enterprise of substituting civilisation for barbarism 
throughout a great empire. How it would be if there were & real 
conflict between English and Indian interests I do not consider. I 
insist upon the fact that there i9 no such conflict, and that nothing 
could inflict a more deadly injury on India than anything which 
diminished the security of the English ■*rule. It is because I hold 
these views as strongly as they can be held that I earnestly protest 
against truckling to popular prejudices and commonplaces, ‘and to 
measures which are of no use except to annoy Europeans and hold out 
all sorts of delusive expectations to natives. 

We hear much of taking the side of the weak against the strong, 
and of the importance of curbing persons tyrannically disposed. It 
would be well to consider who are the weak and who are the strong ? 
Whatever may be the case as regards individual force of cljaracter, or 
talent, or that strength which is given by a good cause, the strong 
here and now are the multitude, the poor, headed as they are by 
those who, as individuals, are aftnongst the strongest of the strong,*and 
who for various reason& choose to use their strength for the humilia¬ 
tion of the class to which they belong and the destruction of the in¬ 
stitutions under which they have grown up. In the presence of English 
voters and their leaders the English in India are weak* and helpless, 
the Indian Civil Service is weak and helpless, the strongest and wisest 
man in the country is as helpless, if they differ from him, as a little 
child. It is beyond all question in the power of English popular 
leaders to g^ve full swing to English commonplaces in the govemmwt 
of India, to break down the institutions and to throw to the winds 
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the ei^emiioe of a century. I fear that if they follow this course they 
•will discover when it is too late how shallow, short-sighted, and 
dangCTons were the smo 9 th phrases, the plausible virtuous indignations 
and the self-depreciation at the expense of others, which led them 
into it. 

J. F. Stephen. 
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It would be easy to attach an exaggerated degree of importance to 
the agitation which has recently sprung up in India. Neither Eng¬ 
lishmen nor natives in India are much accustomed td political d is- 
cussion. Controversies are not nnfrequently conducted with iwarmth 
out of all proportion to the magnitude of the interests at stake. 
Further it is to be borne in mind that the Government in India 
labours under great disadvantages in explaining, as also do^ the press 
in discussing, any legislative or executive measures ^ich may be 
under consideration. In politics the only w.iy of getting a truth 
thoroughly understood is to adopt Mr. Cobden’s •system of repeating 
the same thing in different words over and over again. Thia. is 
exactly what the Government of India cannot do. The opportunity 
is wanting. The result is that when a false impression of some policy, 
or an inaccurate description of sothe fact, gets abroad, it is often 
impoffeible to arrest the progress of error. ‘ Crescit et auditis aliquid 
novus adjicit auctor.’ By the time a tardy contradiction or explana¬ 
tion comes, tlie error has taken too deep a hold on the public mind to 
be easily uprooted. 

I do not mean to say that the Anglo-Indian agitation of the last 
few months has been wholly based on a misapprehension of the views 
and intentions of the Government. Far from it. It is, I fear, im¬ 
possible to deny that a section of the English community in India is 
opposed to the policy which has been pursued in India by a succes¬ 
sion of Viceroys and of Secretaries of State, whether Liberal or 
Conservative, and which has always been supported by the leading 
members of the Anglo-Indian services. On the other hand, 14iave 
little doubt that the oppositiompf many moderate inen, both in Eng¬ 
land and India, to the policy of the present Government is largely 
due to misapprehension of the nature of that policy. 

The most prominent cause of discontent amongst the English 
community in India is the introduction into the Legislative Council 
of a Bill which, if it becomes law, will allow European British sub¬ 
jects throughout India to be tried for criminal offences by native 
magistrates and judges possessed of certain qualifications. 

I do not propose to discuss fully the merits or demerits of this 
Bill. It would be difficult to add anything to the arguments for 
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and againBt the measure which are already before the public. 
Moreorer, I do not believe'that the real causes of the present dis- 
contmt are to be found within the four comers of this Bill. My 
observatione on this subject will, therefore, be confined to a few 
specific points. 

Frequent exception has been taken to*a remark made by Mr. 
Ilbert to the effect that the present position of the native members 
of the Covenanted Civil Service is ‘ anomalous.’ The opponents of 
the Bill invite the Government to abandon first principles and to 
discard logical reasoning, whilst in the same breath it is urged with 
inexcmble but highly inconsistent logic that the principles on which 
this Bill is based must necessarily lead to the appointment of a 
native of India to be Viceroy, Commander-in-Chief, &c. The thin 
end of the wedge fallacy, which has done yeoman’s service to the 
Tory party in many a past political discussion in England, is brought 
forward with tedious iteration in order to show that, if once any 
anomaly whatsoever in the Indian body politic is removed, it will be 
impossible to stop short in a career of revolutionary change until the 
greatest anomaly in India—namely, the government of the country 
by Englishmen—ceases to vex the mind of the political purist and 
visionary. This argument may serve to give point to the speech of 
a political partisan, but it is so little deserving of serious considerar' 
tion that I must apologise for the commonplaces by which alone it 
can be refuted. The full application of this principle is obviously 
impossible in any country save on the assumption in an extreme 
degree that whatever is is right, and that the only safeguard against 
revolutionary change is absolute political stagnation. We are here, 
in fact, brought face to face with the difference which distinguishes 
the Conservative from the Moderate Liberal habit of thought in 
politics; the former, in the fear that the ills be knows not of may be 
worse than those he now bears, preferring to sta/re super amliquas 
viaSf the latter holding that timely reform and a process of gradual 
political evolution are the best safeguards against excessive and 
violent change. Not the least beneficent measures which have 
passed into law, whether in England or India, during the present 
^ntuiy, have been those which have had for their object the rectifi¬ 
cation of anomalik in the sense of removing disqualifications to per¬ 
form certain functions, or to exercise certain rights of citizenship. 
Anomalies exist, and must continue to exist, in India as elsewhere, 
and perhaps more in India than elsewhere; but this scarcely fur¬ 
nishes a sufficient ground for the perpetuation of every anomaly. 
It often happens that some particular law or institdtion is in practice 
perfectly defensible in spite of its anomalous character; but wh^, 
as in this case, the anomaly takes the form of a privilege conferred 
upon some special class, it appears to me that the burden of justify¬ 
ing its continuance rests with those in whose favour the privilege is 
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created. If I tliotight, as a great manj Englishmen in India honestly 
think, that any injustice would he done to European British, subjects 
hy passing this BiH, I should be the first to defend the existing law 
in spite of its anomalous character. But as* I think—^in common 
with a minority numerical!/weak but strong in point of authority^ 
that adequate safeguards* can be provided against the perpetration of 
any injustice, I am in favour of the Bill. In a few .years a law of 
this sort will become* a necessity, and it is no disadvantage, but, on 
the contiary, an incidental advantage, that it should remove one of 
the many anomalies of the administrative^system of India. 

It has been urged that if this Bill becomes law it will exercise a 
deterrent effect on the investment of British capital in India. * The 
application of English capital to the growth and manufacture of tea, 
indigo, &c., in India is not an unmixed benefit to the country. 
Lord Salisbury, ^hen Secretary of State in 1865, truly remarked, in 
writing to I^ord Lawrence, that ‘ the way in which English agents 
unwatched are aptr to maltreat natives is a material ar^;ttment in 
the question of encouraging private, enterprise,’ and a*^fiular view 
was expressed by Lord Lawrence himself.^ But the obvious advan¬ 
tages of affording every legitimate encouragement to the investment 
of British capital in India greatly predominate over the disadvantages. 
I should certainly be the last to say anything in depreciation of 
those advantages. During my tenure of oflBce in India I have done 
all in my power to fadilitate the flow of English capital to India, and 
it is, perhaps, sometimes forgotten that less than two years ago Lord 
Bipon’s Government, in the teeth of strong native opposition, passed 
a Bill having for its object the relaxation of the law previously*regu¬ 
lating the incidents connected with the employment of labour in the 
tea districts of Assam. That the reckless statements which have been 
made as regards the general drift of Lord Bipon’s policy may, for a short 
while, exercise an effect in the direction of discouraging the invest¬ 
ment of English capital in India, is within the bounds of possibility. 
But that the operation of the Bill itself, if it becomes law, will have 
any such effect I utterly disbelieve. Capital, it is said, is* sensitive, 
wldeh is true enough. It is also not sentimental. I venture to 

predict that, if this Bill beccpies law, the lucrative nature of 4hd 

• • 

* Life of Lori Lawrence, vol. ii. pp^ 602, 660. The following remarks by Mill 
liepreeentaHve Government, p. 186) are worth quoting in connection with this 
argument:—‘ Jf there be a fact to which all experience testifies, it is that when a 
country holds another in subjection, the individuals of the ruling ^ople who resort 
to the foreign country to make their fortunes are of ail others those who most need 
to be held under powerful restraint. They are always one of the chief difficulties of 
the Government. Armed with the prestige and filled with the scornful overbearing- 
ness of the conquering nation, they have the feelings inspired hy absolute power, 
without its sense of responsibility. Among a people like that of India, the utmost 
efforts of the public authorities are‘not enough for the effectual protection of the 
weak against the strong. ... It seems to them monstrous that any rights of the 
natives should stand in the way of their smallest pretensions.’ 
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iiaveetment will remain, as heretofore, tlm sole test in deciding the ques¬ 
tion of whether English capital will, or will not, flow to India< I should 
be ikory to think thatji in order to atlxact English capital to India, it 
^8 necessaty to veto any reform having for its object the improvement 
of the condition of the natives. I do not believe that the adoption 
of such a course is necessary. ‘ If it were* necessary, it would then 
become an open question whether the advantages of attracting English 
capital were^inot beiqg purchased at too dear a price. 

It has been urged that, independently of the merits of the ques- 
tidn, the Bill should, on grounds of expediency, be withdrawn. Iliis 
argument is frequently stated in the following manner:—Either the 
measure is one of slight importance, in which ease it is not worth 
passing in the face of so strong an opposition, or the arguments 
advanced against« it are well-founded, in which case it stands con¬ 
demned on its own merits. Tbe dilemma is ingenious, but it is not 
unanswerable. « 

It readily be admitted that the Government miscalculated 
the degree of opposition which, this Bill would excite. It may also 
be admitted that no question of personal dignity should stand in the 
way of the withdrawal of the Bill, should it appear desirable, on 
public grounds, that it should be withdrawn. But it appears to me 
highly desirable, on public grounds, that, whatever alterations may 
be made in the details, the essential principle of the Bill should be 
passed into law. Intrinsically the Bill is, in thy opinion, a matter of 
secondary importance. Owing to adventitious causes, it has been 
magnified into a matter of first-rate importance. It has unfortunately 
become the battle-ground upon which the issue has to be fought of 
whether India is for the future to be governed according to the terms 
of the Queen’s Proclamation and in the spirit which in the long run 
can alone commend itself to Parliament and public opinion in Eng¬ 
land, or whether a retrograde and anti-native policy is to be adopted. 
There are probably a large number of natives in India who scarcely 
know that this Bill has ever been introduced, and who would not be 
affected in one way or the other were it withdrawn. There are also 
a very few educated natives who have advocated the withdrawal of 
' the Bill. But I feel assured that tbe mass of the natives who take 
an intelligent interest in politics, and whose number is increasing 
daily, would regard the withdrawal of this Bill as an outward and 
visible dgn that the moderate views of the best Anglo-Indian states¬ 
men, past and present, were for the future to be subordinated to those 
of the extreme anti-native section of the European community. The 
natives have always taken an interest in the Bill. As, however, 
the full significance of the European agitation developed itself, and 
as it became clearer that that agitatiop was directed, not only against 
the particulm: measure uudm: discussion, but against the general 
policy which, for many years past, hw been adopted in India, thej 
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have naturally enough attached a iar greater importance to the Bill 
becoming law. . . 

Under these circumstances I think that it would be a grave 
polidcal error to withdraw ti^e. Bill. It is al8o to be borne in mind 
that as education advances the time may come when the natives will 
demand concessions which it will possibly not be in the true interest 
of the country that the Government should grant. Jean conceive 
no worse political lesson to teach the natives of India Jbhan that an 
agitation such as that which has been recently'witnessed on the part 
of the Europeans should be successful. Some allowance must also 
be made for the excited state or feeling amongst the Europeans 
themselves. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal warned the Govern¬ 
ment on March 9th that the agitation against the Bill would not 
rapidly subside. I believe this warning to be well-founded. .Never¬ 
theless I have j:oo good an opinion of my countrynaen in India 
not to think that before three or four years have elapsed they 
will be grateful 40 the Government which, in spite ^f much 
obloquy, insisted upon solving the ^present difficulty,""rather than 
leaving it to be solved, as it inevitably would have to be, a few years 
hence. , 

I say that the difficulty will certainly have to be solved in a few 
years, for I have as yet seen no adequate answer to the argument 
which was stated by Lord Kipon ^n the following terms:— 

• . • 

It is surely clear that thougli there is not at the present moment an irresistible, 
necessity for introducing this measure, as Lord Lytton’s system devclopes, an irre¬ 
sistible necessity will arise. When you have one-sixth of the Civil Service 
composed of natives, it will be impossible to 'maintain the present resection. 
Therefore what we had to consider was—is it better to w'ait until this necessity 
becomes overwhelming and irresistible, or is it better to introduce the system 
now? 

That is a question which undoubtedly admits of two answers. It 
is always difficult in politics to decide whether it is wiser to anticipate 
a difficulty, or to await a solution until the difficulty has become a 
burning question. Englishmen generally prefer the lattfir course, 
because they are accustomed to it. The difficulties of Parliamentary 
Government are so great that few Ministers will ever take up af 
difficult question unttl,it is forced upon their attention. The con¬ 
sequence is that a reform is often so long delayed as to prevent its 
producing a full measure of beneficial results when it is ultimately 
effected. As India is necessarily debarred from the benedts of Parlia¬ 
mentary institutions, there can be no reason why it should not reap 
whatever advantages are incidental to a despotic form of government, 
and one of those advantages is that it is sometimes possible and desir¬ 
able to anticipate a difficulty and solve it before it has attained 
considerable dimensions. I have, therefore, always thought, in Lord 
Bipon’s words, that it would be * wiser to introduce ^e measure now 
VoL. XIV.—No. 80. Q Q 
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^adoallj, cautiously, and tentatively, tbaa to wait till the change is 
forced upon us by necessity, aod the powers which are now to be 
given only to a few men have to be given suddenly to a veiy much 
larger number of natiVe civil servants.’ A fortiori, I am of that 
opinion now that the question has once been raised. If the difficulty 
be now solved, the bad feeliqg to which recent discussions have given 


rise will, it may reasonably be hoped, gradually subside. If it be not 
solved, the whole thing will have to be gonS through again, and, 
instead of looking back upon a difficulty which has been overcome, 
both Government and the public will look with anxiety to a burning 
question in the future. Hence the dilemma to which I have alluded 
abovfe may be rebutted thus:—If the Bill be withdrawn, natives 
must be either excluded from the Covenanted Civil Service, or, at 
all events, the numjaer of natives who, under existing rules, will enter 
the service fuust be largely diminished; or if this be not done, the 
Bill must, as a matter qf administrative necessity, be passed in a few 
years. The adoption of the first course would require the assent of 
Parliame^J'and it is improbable that this assent would be obtained. 
The ado{>tion of the second course would merely postpone the settle¬ 
ment of the questipn, and would certainly enhance the difficulty of 
dealing with it when a solution could no longer be deferred. On 
every ground, therefore, it appears to me undesirable to withdraw the 


Bill. 

t- 

I am aware that the argument based on the necessity of passing 
the Bill sooner or later will carry little weight in India. 


The truth is (ns Lord Ripon said), tliat the opposition to this Rill is, in reality, 
not so'much an opposition to this particular measure ns an opposition to thts 
declared policy of I’arlinmeut about the admission of natives to the Covenanted 
Civil Service. That policy has been a deliberate policy; it commenced.many years 
ago, and has been enforced steadily from time to time. It is not a policy of ray 
invention, or of the invention of the present Government at home or here; it is the 
policy of Parliament. 

There^cafi be little doubt that the view thus expressed by Lord 
Eipon is correct. Abundant evidence might be adduced to show that 
Englishmen in India would not have been so much excited about 
ibis particular Bill had it not been the last of a series of measures 
whitffi many of £hem have for some, time watc^ied with unconcealed 
annoyance. There is good reason to believe that the admission of 
natives to the Covenanted Civil Service and to the Bench of the 
High Court were both vejy unpopular measures with a large body of 
Europeans. 

I think that the rules framed by Lord Lyttoh^ in 1679, under 

* These rules were fnuped by Lord Lyttoa’s Government, but the system ongiQ;': 
ally proposed by Lord Lytton for the adxaisinon of natives to app<dntuientB termerly. 
held jby the Covenanted Civil Service diSbred very widely firom that eventually 
introduced under instructions from Lord Oranbroole. 
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which n4tim axe admitted to appointtaenta fonnerly reserved for 
the Covenanted Civil Service, are open to* mahy of the criticisms 
•which have been advanced against them, ^ut whatever be the 
merits or demerits of these particular rules, it is certain that they, 
were framed in pursuance of an Act of Parliament; 'that they could 
not be abrogated without the consent ‘of Parliament; and that, 
although possibly no ojyections might be entertained* to some suit¬ 
able modifications being made in the method qf appointment, it is 
improbable that Parliament would consent to any changes virtually 
involving a repeal of the Act of 1870, which, as is stated in the 
preamble to its 6th section, was intended to provide ‘additional 
facilities for the employment of natives of India, of proved merit 
and ability, in the Civil Service of Her Majesty in India!" 

I do not propose to discuss fully Lord Lyttoms rules of \879, but 
I should wish to say something as regards the general question of the_ 
employment of natives. A considerable section of the European 
community in India is strongly opposed to any extension* of the 
policy of governing India through native agency, and considers that 
the Government has already gone too far in the direction of employing 
such agency. On the other hand, many people in England frequently 
urge the Government, on grounds of policy and economy, to extend 
largely the 'sphere of employment for natives. I am confident that 
many of those who, in England, press for the more extended employ¬ 
ment of natives, are not aware of whaf has akeady been done in this 
direction. 

The following table has been constructed with the object of show¬ 
ing all branches which were directly engaged in the government or 
administration of the country at the commencement of the year 
1882, but not such as were concerned with its moral and material 
development, or rendering service to the commxmity on payment. 
Thus, Police, Forests, Political, Jails, and Eegistration have been 
included. On the other hand, Public Works, Mints, Telegraphs, 
Education, Survey, Post Office, and some other miscelladeous oflBces, 
had been excluded. 


Kiitloiialitf ^ 

(^ivsiiaiited 


Total * 

Europeans . . . ! 

HOl 

1,197 

2,058 

Natives . . . . ' 

12 

2,012 

2,024 

ToUl . . . I 

B73 

8,200 

■Bi 


It win be seen that the number of Europeans and natives 
•employed was about equal. The Covenanted Service consisted almost 
entirely of Europeans. The Uncovenanted Service consisted of about 
two-thirds natives. Under existin g rules the Covenanted Seorvioe 
will, in course of time, consist of at most five-sixths Europeans and 

qq2 
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at least one-sixth natives, whilst the number of natives ^ in the 
Uncovenanted Service will considerably increase. 

Such, therefore, are the &cts of the case. I hope that, for the 
present at all events, no considerable concesaionB will be made either 
to those who would alter the rules in* the direction of excluding, 
natives, or to those who would alter them in the sense of iheir more 
extended employment. I am not speaking here of alterations in 
detail. As l^have already said, I think the rules under which the 
so-called ‘ Statutory Civilians ’ are appointed are open to criticism^ 
and I should be glad to see them amended. What I mean is that I 
hope no radical change of system will be made for a considerable 
time*. I am not at all prepared to say that the rules under which 
natives are now admitted into the Crovemment service, whether 
Covenanted or Upcovenanted, are too liberal, but I think that they 
are quite liberal enough for the present moment. What is now 
required is that, so far as their essential principles are concerned, 
they shojjld be left alone, and their operation watched before any 
further cliaS^es are contemplated. I do not think it would, for some 
years to‘come at all events, be wise to reduce the European staff in 
India to a greater extent that it will be reduced under the operation of 
the existing rules, and I am strongly of opinion that it would be false 
economy to reduce the pay of European members of the Covenanted 
Civil Service. The pay of Europ/sans in India is no doubt high, 
judged by the standard of the salaries given fof analogous services in 
Europe. But the question is simply one of demand and supply. If 
a competent ofiBcial can be obtained to do a certain work in India for 
say Es. 500 a month, there is no reason whatever why he should be 
paid one rupee a month more. But if a competent oflBcial cannot be 
obtained ^for Es. 500 a month, then the Government must either fall 
back upon the ranks of those who are incompetent or pay a higher 
sum. Now it is simply impossible at present, and for many genera¬ 
tions, at all events, it will be impossible, to govern India without a> 
European agency. If Europeans are necessary, it is of the highest 
importance that they should be competent men—that is to say, that 
they should have good constitutions, that they should be honest, and 
tit least of good average ability. These qualities cannot be obtained 
imless the Goverbment chooses to pay for them. An Indian career 
possesses less attraction than is often supposed. The work of admini¬ 
stration in India is so difficult that it requires the cream of our 
schools and colleges to carry it ou efficiently. Yet without under- 

A ‘ native of India' is defined by 33 Via c. 3, sec. 6 as • any person born and 
domiciled within the dominions of Her Majesty in India, of parents habitually rcsi* 
dent in India, and not established there for temporary purposes only.’ Under the 
rules framed by Lord Lytton’a Government in 1879 natives of India Mone are gene¬ 
rally to be appointed to t£e Uncovenanted Scrvfce. But, in the case of the following 
departments, viz.. Opium, Salt, Customs, Sun-eys, Mint, Public Works, and Police, the 
role is not made absolute. 
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rating the talents of those who how enter the Covenanted Civil 
Service, it may be doubted whether that service presente sufficient 
advantages to attract the best men of the risjng generation. It is 
notorious, moreover, that, in .spite Of high pay and very interesting 
wrork, it is difficult to get competent men in middle life to accept 
those high appointments which are’generally given to men outside 
the ranks of the Indian services. Further, the economy to be 
effected by substituting native for European g-gency is often much 
overrated. It is impossible to substitute Uncovmanted native for 
Covenanted European agency, and,^unless,this be done, the saving is 
at most only one-third of the salary enjoyed by the Emopean. I do 
not, therefore, believe in the possibility at present of effecting any 
large economies by employing natives in the place df Europeans. 
Indeed I am confident that the only direction in which an;^ consider¬ 
able economies in India are possible is in cutting down military 
expenditure. I do not mean to say that the strength of the army 
should be reduced! On the contrary, I think it would be in the 
•highest degree undesirable to reduce the strength of fhe army, 
whether European or native, by a eingle man. But I have no doubt 
that the cumbersome administrative machinery of the Indian army 
might be so recast as to effect a considerable saving, whilst ait the 
same time its efficiency might l)e improved. 

I will now allude to one or two minor questions which have con¬ 
tributed to the present agitation. THe first of these is the reduction 
of the pay of the Judges of the High Court of Calcutta. 

A Committee, which sat in 1880 at the India Office, recom¬ 
mended, inter alia, that the pay of the High Court Judges of 
Calcutta should be reduced from Ks. 50,000 to Es. 43,200 a year, 
the latter being the amount of salary received, after deducting con¬ 
tribution to pension, by the Civilian Judges of the High Courts of 
Bombay and Madras. Lord Cranbrook approved of this proposal, 
and consulted the Government of India upon it. The reply, which 
was sent after Lord Eipon had succeeded Lord Lyttoh. as Viceroy, 
was in a sense adverse to the change. On the matter being twice 
referred to Lord Hartington, he adhered to his predecessor’s opinion. 
The question really^at issue is whether competent Judges can* be 
obtained for Es. 43,200 a year. »If this question can be answered in 
the affirmative, I see no reason why they should receive Es. 50,000 a 
year. Two successive Secretaries of State have been of opinion that 
a salary of Es. 43,200 a year affords an adequate guarantee of com¬ 
petence. Some other high authorities are of a contrary opinion. I 
do not possess sufficient knowledge of the subject to justify my enter¬ 
taining any strong opinion about it. 

Another circumstance which caused much discontent amongst the 
European community in India was the appointment of Mr. Bomesh 
•Ghunder Mitter, the senior Puisne Judge, to officiate as Chief Justice 
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of the High Court of Calcutta duziiig the temporary abseuce of Sir 
Bichard Gurth. When^ this matter'was uader the consideratioii of 
the Government of India I was opposed to Mr. Eomesh Chunder 
Mitter being passed over merely on tiie ground that he was a native. 
I have seen no reason to alter my opinion since. Mr. Bomesh 
Chunder Mitter perfonnedhis duties in the presence of many hostile 
critics, and we may feel assured that, had those duties not been 
properly performed, any shortcomings would have been brought to 
light. No one, however, so far as I know, has ventured to impugn 
the conduct of Mr. Eomesh Chunder Mitter whilst be acted as Chief 
Justice. He has fully justified the confidence which the Government 
placed in him. 

The term ‘ Native of India ’ is defined in the Act of 1870 in such 
a manner as to include Eurasians, and in some cases pure Europeans. 
Certain appointments are guaranteed annually by the Government 
to the students from the Engineering College at Eoorkee and else¬ 
where. . 

In AtigSst 1876 the Secret^uy of State (Lord Salisbury) wrote to 
the Government of India in the following terms:— 

Without going so i'ar as to say that the higher classtis of these Colleges (*.e. the 
luditTu Engineering Colleges) should he dosed to persons of European parentage, 
I have no difficulty in adopting the conclusion that tlie education of such'atudents 
should as far as possible he made self-supporting, if this is not already the case, and 
that the guarantee of appointments <in the public servkfj should in the future he 
wholly reserved to such students as are natives of India. 

There can be no doubt that the operation of the rules in these 
Colleges, which I need not describe in detail, was such as to place 
natives of India, in the ordinary sense of the term, at a considerable 
disadvantage. In May 1880, therefore, Lord Cranhrook again drew 
attention to the subject:— 

The operation (he said) of the Thomason College has been to add to the 
strength of the Europeans in the Department rather than to increase the propor¬ 
tion of native members. It is plain that this tendency should he at once an’ested, 
iuid I must accordingly request that, in so far ns may he consistent with pledges 
already given, no engineering appointment ho hencei'orth guaranteed to any hut 
■ua'^Tes at either the Thomason or any other‘Indian (’ollege; and also that no 
European, other than Royal Engineer officers, be granted .such appointments with¬ 
out the previous sanction of tlie Secretary df State. 

In July 1882 the Government of India asked Lord Hartiogton 
whether they had understood rightly the instructions of his prede¬ 
cessor, and whether it was intended, for the purposes of the present, 
argument, to use the term ‘Native of India’ in thb ordinary, and not 
in the statutory, sense* The reply was in the affirmative. An order 
giving effect to these instructions was issued in November 1882. 
The matter is intrinsically of no importance, for in 1884 the 
number of guaranteed appointments available in all India will only 
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be eight, and in 1883 it will only be sisE.^ Nevertheless I think the 
grievance of the Europeans and Euraaians on tMs subject is cme which 
deserves (ireful consideration, and 1 hope, that means wHl be found 
for satisfying their demands,* whilst, at the same time, it may be 
found possible to remove tlie disadvantages under which the pure 
Asiatic undoubtedly lab6ured prior fo 1882. 

I now turn to the ^discussion of a question which is,intrinsioally of 
greater importance than any of those to which I have ^o far alluded. 
1 mean the extension which has recently been given to the policy of 
Local Self-Government. 

It would be easy to show that tocal Self-Government, in one form 
or another, has existed in India from a remote period, and, further, 
that it has always been the policy of the best Anglo-Indian statesmen 
to encourage the natives of India to take part in the management of 
their own affaiss. Lord Lawrence said (Resolution ot August 31, 
1864):— 

• 

The people of this country are perfectly capable of administering thdr own 
local affairs. The municipal feeling is dea|)ly rooted in them. . . ."Holding the 
position we do in India, every view of duty and policy should induce'us to leave 
as much as possible of the business of the country to he^done by the people, by 
means of funds raised by themselves, and to confine ourselves to doing those things 
which must he done by tlie Gov(;rmneut, and to influencing and directing, in a 
general way, all the movements of the social machine. This jwlicy has been 
shown to be in accordance with that of Ijord W. Ilentinclt’s and Lord Auckland's 
Governments. Lord CaHming’s Governmenlf attempted to give practical effect to 
it, &c. 

The .credit of taking a great step forward in the direction of giving 
practical effect to the policy of Local Self-Government belengs to 
Lord Mayo and his colleagues. I need not describe the main features 
of Lord Mayo’s policy. They must be well-known to all who take au 
interest in Indian affairs. I wish, liowever, to make one remark 
about that policy. It has been stated that all Lord Mayo had in 
view was to effect certain reforms in the financial administration of 
the country. That view appears to me to be incoitect. In the 
Resolution of December 14, 1870 (para. 23) the following passage, 
which was written by Lord Mayo himself, occurs:— 

• 

But, beyond all this, there is “a greater and wider object in view. Local' 
intereBt, supervision, and care are necessary to success in tlie management of funds 
devoted to education, sanitation, medical charity, and local public works. The 
operation of this Resolution in its full meaning and integrity will afford oppnr- 
tumties for the development of Self-Government, for strengthening momcipol, 
institutions, and for the association of natives tuid Europeans to a greater extent 
than heretofore in tlje administration of affairs. 

'When the quinquennial contracts concluded between the Imperial ^ 
and Provincial Governments in 1876-77 expired, it became my duty^ 

* Of these, three are for the Eoorkee College, and the other three for the test of 
India. 
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to Bo^it to the Government proposals as to the terms upon which they 
fihould be renewed. On August 24, 1881, after dealing with certain 
financial details, upon which 1 need not now dwell, I wrote as 
follows:— * 

f. 

There is, however, another ve,iy important question which is intimately con¬ 
nected with the general scheme for the decent^isation of finance, namely, the 
development of Lbcal Self-Government. Allusion wfta prominently made to this 
point in the 23rd paragjraph of the llesolution of December 14, 1870. A 
very great step in advance was made when, in 1870, India was no longer considered 
as a single unit for the purposes of financial administration, hut was to a certain 
extent split up into different Provinces. Tlieso- Provincial units, however, are still 
very large. What I think is now required is to take a further step in the direction 
originally indicated by Lord Mayo. We have already decentrafised our financial 
administration th a certain extent. We should now endeavour to do something 
towards deprovincialisipg it, if I may employ such a term. Wo should seek to 
entrust certain * branches of revenue and expenditure to locpl bodies, such os 
Boards and Committees, who will deal with a much smaller unit than that of the 
Province. The question is one of some difficulty, neither have we at present 
Eufficient information to deal with it thoroughly. All I would propose to do at 
present woufd he to embody in our Becolution some remarks on the general prin¬ 
ciples involved, and invite opinions on the question. 

«• “ 

The Government adopted my suggestions. The result was the 
issue of the Besolution of September 30, 1881. That Besolution is 
couched in the most orthodox official, language. It does not contain 
a phrase or allusion which could be characterised by Lord Salisbury 
as a * catchword of cosmopolitan rhetoric.’ 

Lord Mayo’s policy was not, in the first instance, popular. It 
was, oq, the contrary, viewed with dislike and suspicion. It was 
considered, even by many of the natives themselves, as too advanced 
for the requirements of the country. It was only a small minority 
who recognised the wisdom of Lord Mayo’s statesmanlike action. 
There was not one word in the Besolution of September 30, 1881, 
more calculated to excite political agitation than Lord Mayo’s 
Besolution of-1870, yet the manner in which the two Besolutions 
were received presented a marked contrast. The utterances of the 
Native Press, and the numerous addresses which were presented to 
the Viceroy in the course of his autiwin tour, abundantly proved 
that the apathy of1870 had, to a great extent, disappeared; that the 
substantial benefits of Lord Mayo’s policy were appreciated, and that 
the moment had arrived for a further extension of that policy. 
Neither was approval of the Besolution confined to the Native Press. 
So far as I know, not a single English newspaper, except the Calcutta 
Engliahmanf criticised it unfavourably. The Timm of Indict, the 
Bombay Gazette, the Calcutta Statesman, and the Pioneer —that is 
to say, the four best English papers ip India—all supported the 
general lines of the polity indicated in the Besolution. 
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There wasr only one way to explain the difference between the 
public feeling of 1870 and that which was»evdked inl88l. Sir John 
and General StracTiey in their recent excell^t work-—whidi should 
be in the hands of every one who wishes to Imowthe facts of Indian 
finance as distinguished from the fiction which so often passes in their 
place—said that * the "England of Queen Anne was hardly more 
different from the England of to-day, than the India, of Lord Ellen- 
borough from the India of Lord Eipon.’ ® TJius the 4 )rogres 8 of 40 
■years in India was compared to that of about 180 years in England. 
I do not think the comparison is^strained. The decade which had 
elapsed since the issue of Lord Mayo’s Resolution of 1870 had 
produced a change in the political atmosphere of India such as 
•those whose Indian experience is of an earlier date can^erhaps hardly 
appreciate. • • 

About the same time as the Resolution of Septem\)er 30, 1881, 
was issued, detailed information was called* for with respect to the 
■existing Municipal system in India. The result showed that 
Municipal Committees were in existence in most of the principal 
•and in a few of the smaller towns, and that in every province there 
was legal power to allow the appointment oS Members of these 
Committees by election. It appeared, however, that there 'were 
.great differences between the practice prevailing in different pro¬ 
vinces in regard to elections. In some the elective system had been 
largely introduced.* In the Nortll-Western Provinces it was in 
operation in 73 out of 81 Municipalities, and in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces in 58 out of 62. In others it had been applied to a very 
limited extent. In Bengal, apart from Calcutta, there were only three 
elective Municipalities. In Bombay election had been introduced 
nowhere except in the City of Bombay itself, where it had worked 
very successfully. It was difficult to discover any reason for these 
variations of practice except the varying inclinations of different 
Governors and Lieutenant-Governors. 

After the whole of the information obtained had been fully consi¬ 
dered, the Resolution of May 18, 1882, was issued, fn framing 
that Resolution two main questions had to be considered, viz,, 
|1) what extension ^should b* given to the principle of election in 
the selection of the Members «f Municipalities and Local Boards ; 
and (2) in what manner Government control over those bodies should 
be exercised. 

With regard to election in Municipalities, it was detennined 
Ao give substantial effect to the legislation of 1873, But no unbend¬ 
ing general rule‘was laid down that the elective system should be 
introduced everywhere irrespective of local circumstances. 


* The Finmneet and Public Worlt of InAiOy p. 7. 
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Tlw GoTemor-GenenJ in Council (it was said) doee not reqtiire the adoption 
of the EQn^em ^ election in all cases, though that is the eastern which he hopes will 
ttltiihatelj prevail throughout the country, and which he wishes to establish now 
as vndely as local circumstances will permit. Election in some form or other 
should be generally introduced in towns of ai^ considerable size, but miy be 
extended more cautiously and gradually to the sm^er municipalities. 

. 

In rural districts the Government wished to proceed much more 
gradually and^cautiously than in towns. 

Turning to the question of Government control, it is to he 
observed that hitherto it has been the practice that the chief execu¬ 
tive officer of each district' should be the Chairman of the Munici- 
paUtfes and Local Boards within his jurisdiction, and should exercise 
a complete control over their proceedings. Sir Donald McLeod in a 
memorandum written in 1861 said:— 

■ e 

To give the people a real interest in the arrangements * contemplated it is 
ahaolutely essent/althnt they* should be given a large discretion in the matter of 
expenditure. To work any practical use out of the people, they should not con¬ 
tinue ever fo be treated as children eor iinhcciles. . . . No Government official 
ought to be associated with them in their^ deliberations, or allowed to interfere in 
any way witli their nomination ... In short, llie municipal body should he, as 
regards essentials, realty independent, so far ns the interference of our offimals 
goes. "If, however, we begin, as we have been wont to do, from the toj) instead of 
from tlie bottom— i.c. nominate a council of men of rank and consideration, and 
then descend to details as best we may—tlvfi whole tiring will become a sham and 
a delusion; and still more so, if we ansoclate our own officers with them in their 
proceedings, whethrir deliberative or executive. 

I do not mean to say that the Indian Civil Service generally 
entertffins the views held by Sir Donald McLeod. Far from it. 
That Service constitutes a bureaucracy of which any country may 
well be proud. But the tribute of admiration which may justly be 
paid to the excellent work done by the Indian Civil Service should 
not blind us to the faults which are inherent in all bureaucracies. 
The most conspicuous of those faults is a jealousy of allowing non¬ 
officials to^take any part in the administration of the country. But 
if Sir Donald McLeod’s views are not shared by the majority of the 
Indian Civil Service, they certainly are shared by some of the most 
eminent men of ^ that Service. Thus Sir Chq,rle8 Aitchison, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, said that He was ‘ convinced that 
the ultimate aim of the Government of India is the right one, and 
that we must endeavour gradually to effect a complete separation 
between the functions of the official body and those of the local 
and town boards. The principle to be kept in view was check, not 
dictation. 

In deciding what course to take in respect to the method in 
which control should be exercised over local bodies, the Government 
did not act only upon general considerations, however plain, nor upon 
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abstract argumeats, however cogent^ nor jet upon the authority of 
men so eminent as Sir Donald Molieod and' Sir Charles Aitchison, 
The discussions which ensued upon the puh^cation of the Besolution 
of September 30, 1881, gaVe rise to the conviction that one main 
Cause of the comparative failure of the efforts' hitherto made to 
develop Local Self-Government was to be found in the &ct that, 
w rmless a certain reai^ freedom of action, to which the presence of the 
district officer is, generally speaking, an effectual bar, were secured 
to local bodies, the best men would not come forward to serve on 
them, and that they would become mere shams, as they have often 
beCta under the system hitherto in force. It was clear that, if we 
really meant the natives of India to take any substantial part in the 
administration of their own local affairs, it was essential to afford 
them a fair opportunity for learning administrative ^oi;^, bnd that 
we must be eontent to see them make mistakes jn order that they 
might be taught by experience the misehievous consequences of 
unsound principfes or of slothful neglect of duty. 

Actuated by these considerarions, the Government declared 
that it wished ‘ to see non-official persons acting, wherever practic¬ 
able, as Chairmen of Local Boards.’ But no hasrd and fast rule was 
laid down. ‘ There may, however,’ the Eesolution went on lo. say, 

* be places where it would b(* impossible to get any suitable non¬ 
official Chairman, and there may be districts where the chief execu¬ 
tive officer must for the present retsfin these duties in his own hand.’ 
There never was the least intention of leaving local bodies without 
any official control. The intention was that Government control, 
instead of being exercised, as heretofore, from within the Boards and 
Committees, should, in the more advanced towns and districts, be 
exercised from without. The pressure of the district officer was in 
some cases to be less constant than foimerly, but full power of 
interference was reserved in case of real necessity. In a letter 
addressed to the Bombay Government on October 4, 1882, it was 
explained that it was the intention of the Government to retain 

aH necessaiy powers for dealing with any Board that foiled in its duty—powers 
extending irom simple remonstrance up to an absolute, though temporary, super¬ 
session of the defaulting body, and* of course including §uch intermediate measures 
for the prevention of serious and persistent neglect of duty as migiit he determined 
upon in consultation with Local Governments. 

An act for giving effect to the principles embodied in the Resolu-\' 
tion of May 18, 1882, has been passed for the Central Provinces, The 
legiriation necessary in order to carry out the policy of the Resolution 
in the other produces of India is in progress.® A wide latitude will 

• The Criminal Jurisdiction Bill and the Local Self-Government policy are two 
subjects whicli have no real connection with each other. Nevertheless, the opposition 
to the extension of Local Self-Government may practically be said to elate from the 
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be left to Ijocal Govemmentfi in respect to the manner of giving 
effect to the principles of the Eesolution of May 18, 1882, in the 
several provinces of Ind('a. 

Such are the main facts connected Wit^ the policy of Local Self- 
‘<loVemmeDt. That policy has been much misunderstood and misre¬ 
presented. Nevertheless between the Government and some, at all 
events, of its opponents a solid difference of opinion exists which no 
explanations will teudjbo minimise. 

In the first place, all those who hold that whate’er is best admi> 
nistered is best are, naturally enough, opposed to the policy. The 
indictment which Lord Lytton brought against the Government in 
the House of Lords on April 9, 1883, was based on the soundness of 
this maxim. With all deference to so high an authority, I venture 
to think’ tl^a^ the experience of many countries might be cited to 
show the fallacy o£ this principle of government; and in no country 
is it more fallacious than in India. If we had wished to look wholly 
to the administrative, to the neglect of the political, aspect of 
government in India, we should never have let loose the journalist 
and the schoolmaster in the country. Lord Halifax's educational 
despatch of 1854 especially should never have been written. Having 
for >tbe last twenty-five years at least turned on steam at high 
pressure, it would not now be wise to sit on the safety-valve. It will 
surely be wiser to be content with a relatively slow rate of progress 
and to carry the natives with us rather than to force on the work of 
local administration without their co-operation. The former certainly 
■appears to me to be by far the most wisely conservative policy of the 
two. Local Boards and Committees may, in the words of the Kesolu- 
tion of May 18, 1882, be very properly and wisely used as ‘instru¬ 
ments of political and popular education.’ ^ 

Then, again, others will agree with Mr. Seton Karr, who holds 
that, if the policy set forth in the Resolution of May 18, 1882, suc- 
•ceeds, it will not only be ‘ at the cost of much that lends attractive¬ 
ness to the ^life of a district oflBcer ’—surely an inconclusive argu¬ 
ment, even supposing it to be correct—but that ‘ it wiU seriously 
•affect the credit and stability of our dominion and our hold on the 

• 4 . 

« ^ • 

introdaotion into the Legislative Council of the Criminal Jurisdiction Bill on 
February 2, 1883. The Central Provinw-s Local :Sel£-Govcmment Bill was finally 
passed on January 12, 1888, I make this observation because it has not un&e- 
([ucntly been represented in India tliat the Central Provinces Bill, though un¬ 
objectionable, does not represent the original policy of the (rovernment, but rather 
that policy as modified by the recent agitation. A reference to the dates which I 
have given above is sufficient to prove that this statement is unfounded. 

' This expression has excited mucli adverse criticism. It was not used for the 
first time in the Besolution of May 18, 1882. Sir John and General Strachey 
apeak of municipal institutions as < the first practical step in political education.* 
'’(Tie IHnanoeit and Puhlie Wmrltt of India, p. 8.) 
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attachment and loyalty of the people.’ ^ My own opinion is that the 
policy will materially increase our hold on ^he attachment and loyalty- 
of the people, and-I may add that I do not believe that at any former 
time have the natives of India been more attached to British rule or 
more loyal to the Crown than they are at present# The newspaper 
abuse, of which we have recently heard a good deal, and which is 
much regretted by the best classes of natives, is directed, not against 
the Grovemment, but* against those Europeans who have vilified the 
natives, and whose conduct is, at least, quite as reprehensible as that 
of their extreme opponents. 

But the really strong opposition to the policy of Local Self- 
Government,—and I may add to the policy of Lord Eipon’s adminis¬ 
tration generally,—does not etnanate from Conservatives of - the type 
of Lord Lytton or Mr. Seton Karr. The outcry against this Bill must, 
indeed, be regarded as the explosion at last of long pdn^up discon¬ 
tent. The Criminal Jurisdiction Bill was t^ie spa'rk which fired the 
mine. Local Self-Government and some other acts of Lord Ripon’e 
administration precipitated the explosion, as also did the fact that 
the Liberal party is in power in ^England. Anglo-Indian ‘society is, 
generally speaking. Conservative. But the explosion must in any 
case have taken place before long. It has been preparing for. many 
years, and is due to the resentment felt by a portion of the Anglo- 
Indian community at the philo^-native tendencies of a succession of 
Viceroys, Secretaries of State, and Parliaments. Of these tendencies 
the constant pressure kept up to extend the sphere of employment for 
natives is perhaps that which has created the greatest amount of re¬ 
sentment. To quote one passage only in support of this vjew, the 
IvAiigo Plant&rs^ Gazette of ISIay 8, 1883, says : — 

A steady tendency, well-marked and widespread, has set in, not altogether 
with the advent of the present Government, but clearly traceable for years back, 
more or less well defined, to legislate for natives, &c. 

Two policies are possible in India. The one is the policy of those 
who hate the freedom of the press, who dread the progre^ of educa¬ 
tion,® and who watch with jealousy and alarm everything which tends,, 
in however limited a degree, to give the natives of India a larger 
share in the management of ftieir own affairs. Oderint dum onefuant 
is the watchword of those who favour this policy. 

• Tfi9 National Iteriew, April, 1883, p. 223. 

• 1 do not know why Sir Fitzjames Stephen (^Tke Tintct, March 1, 1883) iucludecT 
the ‘ language lately held as to . . . education ’ amongst the sympfbms which showed 
‘ a determination to try to govern India upon principles inconsistent with the foun¬ 
dations on which British power rests.’ All that Lord Eipon’s Government has done 
is to appoint a Commission to inquire into the matter. It is high time tliat such an 
inquiry was instituted; for, apart from other considerations, I cannot third: it is 
politically wise to force on high education, whilst at the same time so little is dona 
to temper the ignorance and credulity of tho masses. 
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The fine lines which Claudian applied to the Roman Empire m<^e 
fitly represent the alternative policy 

Hfflc est inf gremio victos quro sola rece|at, 

Humanatuque pfenus communi apmine fovit 
Matris, lion domiaGB, ritu; civesquo Tocavit 
Quos domuit. 

This is the policy of those who have established a free press, who 
have promoted education, who have admitted natives more and more 
largely to the public service in various forms, and who have favoured 
the extension of Local Self-Groverni£ient. 

It would be an injustice to the Anglo-Indian community to say 
that the first gf these two policies finds general favour amongst 
Englishn^en in India. Such is not at all the case. Many officials, 
and no inconsiderable body of unoflBcials, whose views are repre¬ 
sented in such papers as the Bomhay Gazette, the Times of LuUa, 
and the Statesman, are in favour of dealing liberally with the 
natives. 

When there is opposition it irei^uently takes the form of agree¬ 
ment in the abstract, but disagreement as regards the paiticular point 
under discussion, on the ground that the reform is premature, that the 
Government is moving too fast, &c. I do not know that any respon¬ 
sible authority connected with the Government of India wishes to 
move too fast, and especially as regards Local Self-Government, I do 
not see how, supposing any move was to be made at all, it would have 
been possible to have moved more slowly and cautiously than under 
the plan actually adopted. But, in fact, it will often be found that 
those who adopt this line of argument are averse to any move at all. 
Lord Lawrence never said anything more true than when he wrote to 
Sir Erskine Perry in the following terms:— 

If anything is done, or attomjrted to be done,' to help the natives, a general 
bowl is raised, which reverberates in England, and finds sympatliy and support 
there. , . . Everj'^ one is, in the abstract, for justice, moderation, and such-like 
excellent qualities, but when one comes to apply such principles, so as to affect 
anybody’s interests, then a clionge comes over them.“ 

' But, apart from those whose moderacte opposition is based on the 
undesirability of moving too fast in India, it catmot be doubted that 
a considerable section of the Anglo-Indian community, especially 
in Bengal, is opposed to the adoption of anything approaching to 
a liberal policy towards natives. The views of this party have 
found expression in speeches such as those delivered ^at the ToWnhall 
of Calcutta last February and in the writings of the Englishman 
and othernewspapers in Bengal. I give one example in order to 
show the sort of opinions enunciated by* this party. A writer, who 


Life of Lord Lanrence, vol. ii. p. 560. 
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has adopted the somewhat inappropriate pseadonym of ^Britannicus,’ 
says,— . - 

The only people wfio have any right to India are tlm British.. .. Frivilej^s the 
so-called Indians have which we 4o not begrudge tliem, privileges which the 
generosity of the British has grarfled them, and for which they ought to be grate¬ 
ful, instep of clamouring for,more and abu^ng the British if they do not get what 
they clamour for. ... I have heard much more disloyalty spoken by educated 
than by uneducated natiyee. This induced me to think that there was sonie 
truth in Montesquieu’s idea that education, in a despotic GovernQient, is not only 
needless, but injurious, though 1 thought it ungenerous when 1 first read it. 

One of the stock arguments of this party is that the policy of 
recent Governments, and of the present Government in particular, 
may be summed up in the cry of ‘ India for the Indians.’ ^ In con¬ 
sidering this argument everything depends upon what is meant by 
‘India for the Indians.’ If, as is often stated,*- it.iippfies the 
execution of a swies of reforms with the deliberate intention of even¬ 
tually retiring from India, then all I have to* say is that I have never 
heard of any responsible authority who entertained any such inten¬ 
tion. All we have to consider now*is whether we shall or .shall not 
adopt the miserable policy of reftising to do anything to elevate the 
condition of the natives of India for fear lest at goAe remote period we 
shall have trained them to govern tliemselves without our assistance. 

But there is another sense in which the cry of ‘ India for the 
Indians’ has some prjictical significance, and is in entire harmony with 
the creed of the best Anglo-Indian statesmen past and present. I 
mean the sense which implies the recognition of only one standard to 
which the solution of all Indian questions should be referred, and that 
.standard is that every Indian question should be decided with refer¬ 
ence solely to the true interests of the natives of India. In adopting 
this standard it is not at all to be inferred that we should always do 
what the natives of India wish. Far from it. The adoption of Free- 
trade is a case in point. There are probably very few natives in 
India, and there are not many Anglo-Indians, who believe in the 
advantages of Free-trade so far as India is concerned*.’®, They fail 
to grasp the conclusive, but occasionally subtle, arguments which 
prove the fallacy of Protection. We were, however, quite justified in 

Many passages marc violent flian that which I have given above might be 
quoted from the newapapfcrs, but I select from one of the numerous letters of 
* Britannicus,’ because those letters have been thoirght sufficientl 3 ' impt>rtant to be 
republished. The sentiments expressed by ‘ Britannicus ’ have been frequently ap¬ 
proved by other writers, and may, I think, without injustice be taken to some extent 
as representing generally the opinions of a section of the European community, and 
net those of a single individual, 

** For'iostanoe, fho Indigo Planters' Qa&tMe of May 1,' 1883, says that the 
Local Self-Government policy is intendetl ‘ to prepare the way for that time when, 
England’s mission in the East being accomplished, she will retire from its coral 
strand,’'’-*c.' * ■' ■ 

•* A good deal of abuse which is ofteft ttojust, afid is certainly ungeneroTiSi'’i8l not 
unfrequently levelled at.the class of educated n^tived‘'whom we have dusselves 
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imposiDg Free-trade on India, because there could not be a shadow of 
doubt that the adoption of that measure was in the true interests of 
the natives of India. ^ 

There are probably few people who would not admit in the- 
abstract that these principles are sound enough. But, as Lord 
Lawrence said, the difficulties begin when* any question arises of 
putting principles into practice. In practice.no inconsiderable body 
of Englishmen would act upon the principle of ‘ India for the Anglo- 
Indians.’ The real issue which is now at stake is whether this is for 
the future to be the guiding principle of the British Grovemment in 
India, or whether, as heretofore, the true interests of the natives of 
Indm are to be our first consideration. The decision lies, in the first 
instance, with'the Grovemment of India and Her Majesty’s Glovern- 
ment, and, ultimately, with Parliament and public opinion in England.. 
For my own part I think that any compromise with the extreme anti¬ 
native spirit which has recently developed itself amongst a section of 
the English community in India is neither possiblernor desirable, and 
that any attempt to reverse the moderate and liberal policy of the 
past would be a grave political error. 

Unquestionably the conduct of that policy will, year by year, 
become more difficult. No one who watches the signs of the timas 
in India with even moderate care can doubt that we have entered 
upon a period of change. The spread of education, the increasing 
influence of a free press, the substituting of legal for discretionary 
administration, the progress of railways and telegraphs, the easier 
communication with Europe, and the more ready influx of European 
ideas, are beginning to produce a marked eflect upon the people. 
New ideas are springing up. New aspirations are being called forth. 
The power of tmblic opinion is growing daily. Such a condition of 
affairs is one in which the task of Grovemment, and especially of a 
despotic Glovemment, is beset with difficulties of no light kind. To- 
move too fast is dangerous, but to lag behind is more dangerous still. 
The, problem is how to deal with this new-born spirit of progress, raw 
and superficial as in many respects it is, so as to direct it into a 
right course, and to derive from it all the benefits which its develop¬ 
ment is capable of ultimately conferring upon the country, and at 
the same time to {>revent it from becoming, through blind indiffer¬ 
ence or stupid repression, a source of serious political danger. It is 
only what ought to be expected by every thoughtful man that after 
fifty y«urs of a free press and thirty years of expanding education, with 
European ideas flowing into the country on every side, and old 
indigenous customs, habits, and prejudices breaking down, changes 

created. I shoold like to say, therefore, that natives of India do not, as many people 
appeu to think, always nse.their education in o^der to make the worse appear the 
better eause. The Liberal, a newspaper published at Calcutta, and which represents 
the views of tlie Brahmo Soma j, a highly educated class, has persistently advocated. 
Free-trade principles. 
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should be taking place in the thoughts, the desires, and the aims of 
the intelligent and educated men of the country^ which no wise and 
cautious Government can afford to disregard, and to which they 
must gradually adapt their system of administration, if they do not 
wish to see it shattered by fbrces which they have themselves called 
into being, but which they have failed to guide and control. 

* Kvelyn Baring. 
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CLOUDS OVER ARCADY. 


While turning out a box of cuttings from newspapers a few days ago 
I came upon two letters on the Land Question, one by Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevrei the other, ?.n reply, by Sir James Caird, which appeared in 
the Times during, the month of November, 1881. I had forgotten all 
about them, as the larger part of my fellow-creatures have done long 
ago, and because I had forgotten them I read them again. Why had 
I originally cut them out and laid them in lavender? On re-perusal, 
it became clear enough why. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre had asserted unhesi¬ 
tatingly of the agricultural labourers that ‘ the best labourers have 
beem drawn away to the towns, have found employment on the rail¬ 
ways or have emigrated, and those who remain behind are the less 
intelligent and the least skilful.’ S^ir James Caird had answered, ‘I 
cannot agree with Mr. Shaw-Lefevre that, though their numbers 
have been diminished by the attractions of more lucrative employ¬ 
ment, they have become less skilful or effective.’ 

It 'is a great comfort to find two such authorities on the land 
question agreeing upon anything ; for we live in an age when it is 
quite enough for most of us to hear that our next-door neighbour has 
expressed himself decidedly upon any subject—‘ from pitch-and-toss 
to manslaughter ’—to feel ourselves impelled to contradict him at all 
liazards. ‘ Madam,’ said a devout polemic to a garrulous Salvationist, 
‘ St. Paul is ‘against you; he suffers not a woman to preach 1 ’ ‘ Ah! 

but r differ from Paul there,’ was the prompt rejoinder. Just so. 
We live now not to agree, but to differ. ‘ Confound facts, I don’t 
believe ’em,’ enables us all to start fair on the shoreless sea of intel¬ 
lectual Nihilism. * > • ' 

In the letters referred to above, however, we find the eminent 
writers agreeing in one thing—namely, that the numberspi the agri¬ 
cultural labourers in this country have diminished. The question at 
which they are at issue is whether, as a class, the labourers have 
deteriorated. I am surprised that Sir James Caird should have 
ventured to make a question of what Mr. Shaw-Lefevre assumes un¬ 
hesitatingly to be an admitted fact. Np 1 I am not surprised—-I am 
surprised at nothing in controversy. Talk about the invention of 
printing or of the steam-engine What are these discoveries when 
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compared with the eimplification ^ dialectics which this generation 
has arrived at, whereby a disputant can always out the ground &om 
under those who stand upon statistics, by blowing their statistics into 
the air with the mighty explosive of a' flat cohtradiction ? 

We who live apart from the enlightened, wSr^ who moon away 
in our comers, munchii^ our boiled beef and carrots, have a sort of 
suspicion that if the volume of yonder brook were to be seriously 
diminished, we should* find it harder to fill our pitcher with the 
sparkling water that was once dipped up so easily. SorSehow the mud 
would be nearer us; somehow there would be more mud than there 
used to be; somehow the streani would be more clouded than of yore. 
But then ‘ an illustration is not an argument,’ and so, when we have 
resorted to it, we are apt to run away from it—we shy^y retire to our 
interior, and, like the parrot, we hold our peace and thmk the more. 

Here, however, is one admission made by bolh sides. • The agri¬ 
cultural labourers in this country have actually diminished in 
numbers within the memory of men, let us say, not yet in their 
dotage; and this numerical falling^off has come to pas^while the 
population of the country at large* has increased enormously, and 
while the area of land under tillage has also increased largely. Nor 
is this alL The falling off in the number of the agricultural labourers 
has gone on, spite of the remarkable upward movement in their 
wages, which have increased in a far higher ratio than those of any 
other class. • * , 

Before we begin to discuss the question which the two gentlemen 
have not settled—the question of the effect of this decrease in the 
volume of agricultiural labour upon the quality of the supply—it 
seems advisable that we should first attempt to account for so curious 
a phenomenon, and investigate its causes. Though I say causes 
advisedly, yet I never can use the'plural without a certain sheepish 
hesitation, and I am fain to tell the reader why. 

In Arcady we have an institutionballed^’Zeveus, when the labourers 
knock off" work for awhile, sit under a hedge in comply, and make 
pretence of enjoying a social meal. Like Hindoos, they dklike being 
looked at when eating—as most of us do for that matter—but when 
they have done they are open to a talk. It came to pass that I found 
myself one day in the midst oi' a company who were chewing the cud 
—or, if you prefer it, smoking Iheir] pipes—after the usual consump¬ 
tion of victuals, and I stopped to talk. Among the company was 
Surly Ben; and Ben’s confreres looked slyly at him when the parson 
joined them, for Ben has a name to keep up for blunt rudeness to 
all who accost him. He soon got his chance. In the course of our 
rambling talk, one man had asked why a neighbouring vicar had 
barely sixteen shillings week from his cure, while the tithes, were 
collected all the same. * That’s a large question,’ I began, and was 
going to explain, when Surly Ben broke in fiercely, ‘There, ye are 
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agia wi* your large questions. I’ve heerd that lots o’ times when I 
want to gnaw the reason wbpi. Yow keep a talkin’ o’ causes when there 
aint on’y one cause for one thing. You might as* well talk o’ a hog 
having three fathers^ ’ 

Since that day, whenever I have found it necessary to speak of 
causes, I have never been able 'to forget the hog. And yet Surly 
Ben was wrong; and for the decrease in the number of our agricul¬ 
tural labourers more than one cause must be assigned. 

Sir James Caird assigns but one cause, and herein he shows himself 
a supporter of Surly Ben’s dialectic method. He accounts for the condi¬ 
tion of the agricultural labour market on the simple hypothesis that * the 
attrac'cions of more lucrative employment ’ will suffice to explain it. 
If I could believe that the one and only consideration influencing 
the movements of any class was the consideration of how many shilling s 
a week was tb be lost or gained by taking any step in life, I should 
be tempted to despair of, that class, and in my own mind tabulate 
it as ‘ dangerous.’ Just in proportion as men get to look upon all 
things in heaven and earth as reducible simply to a money value, in 
that pro^)ortion do they become degraded, morally, intellectually, 
even physically—they are past praying for. It is bad enough to have 
to confess that among our labourers there has sprung up a mean and 
sordid way of talking which they have adopted from their leaders ; 
but I suspect that there is more brag^in it than conviction, and I am 
sure that in Arcady the men are not yet wholly given over to the lust 
of coin pur et simple. Nevertheless it is undeniable that ‘ the attrac¬ 
tions of mere lucrative employment ’ have to be taken into account. 
The agiiicultural labourer has been drawn away from his village home 
by the attraction of higher wages. This was much more the case ten 
or fifteen years ago than it is now. Then the inflation of our coal 
and iron trade, and the ‘ leaps and bounds ’ of our exports, of which 
we heard so much, produced a demand for labour at prices which 
could not possibly be kept up; and, with the change in the conditions 
of the labour, market, wages in the great centres of manufacturing 
industry h^ve seriously fallen. Meanwhile the wages of the agricul¬ 
turist have risen materially. Mr. Gladstone never made a truer remark 
than when he declared—I forget when or where—that the wages of 
clerks, copyists, and all who live by the pen must inevitably fall lower 
and lower as education becomes general in the community. Every 
year the competition for every stool in a counting-house, and every job 
of copying that has to be done, and every index that has to be made, 
becomes more and more keen. Does any exhausted writer for the 
press want to have a good subject for an article, let me recommend 
him to try his hand at ‘ The Experiences of a Law Stationer; or, the 
Romance of Twopence^ a Folio.* 

The mere difference in the weekly earnings of the townsman and 
the villager has certainly been greatly exaggerated, and the attraction 
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of more lucrative employment lias greatly - decreased, and has a 
tendency to decre^e still more. * 

Is there nothing else besides mere moneyithat has drawn, and is 
drawing, the agriculturist tq tRe towns ? When Horace’s steward found 
himself bored to death in the Sabine farm, and begged and prayed to 
be sent to town once more, the poet never said a word about increase 
of pay. There was no question of wages. • 

Bang, whang, whang, goes the drum, tootle te tootle the Rfe, 

Oh, a day in the city square, there is no such pleasure in life ! 

That was the steward’s view of the case— 

Something to see, hy Bacchus, something to hear at least; 

There tho whole day long one’s life is a perfect feast; * 

'While up at a villa one lives, I maintain, no than a beastt 

• • 

So it was ; #o it is! The swains of Arcady liave*a hankering to see 
the big world and^ to move among the massbs. The noise and con¬ 
flict, the glare and flare, the gas and the shop windows, the.dircus, and 
the crowds, the savoury tit-bits, so tofithsome and succulent, that are to 
be had for a groat, whose like coAies only rarely from the parson’s lady 
in the village when sickness and old age put forth bheir special appeal; 
the cheap trains and the loud talk, the romping and the bundlin*g,tthe 
novelty, the license, the nearness of vice, in which he wlio is so in¬ 
clined may indulge, without cofhpunction or fear of rebuke or any 
sense of shame ; these are the things that attract far more than the 
mere consideration of another shilling a week. They attract, but are 
they likely to improve him, the rollicking blade of the country, who 
has got a notion that it is a fine thing * to see life ? ’— * 

Fornix et uncta popina 
Incutlunt urbis desiderium. 

But much more powerful than the attraction of lucre, or dissipa¬ 
tion and amusement, is the hope of a future which the towns hold out 
to the deserving. ‘ Tain’t as if my son John lays byj as you may 
aay; he’s just as hard work to make two ends meet as Sam has here 
at home. But you see as Sam ’ll never be no better, and John ’ll 
never be no wuss! ’ That wus Widow Rossin’s way of putting il. 
John is in the police force in London, Sam is an agricultural 
labourer. The one has a future, the other has none. Therefore 
there is no difficulty in supplying the police force with the very best 
young men Arcady can breed. It is not the pay but the prospect, 
the promotion by merit, the reoogni tion of faithful service, the appre¬ 
ciation of moral‘character, the pension for old age; these are the 
boons which the countryman knows nothing of. I^r the most skilful 
and trustworthy, equally as for the most drunken sot who is a byword 
to his neighbours, tliere is absolutely no career. No career nor 
differmtiatiop,. The sturdy giant who could do the work of three, 
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■wboB© tidy wife takes a pride in keeping the home * respectable,’ 
who spells out the newspaper in the evening^ with his children crawl- 
ing and romping aboiit him, gets just as much and no mom per 
week than the shambling and scrofulous shirk whom you may find any 
night soaking at the pothouse till his little boy goes to fetch him 
away, when his ragged wife, tired of whimpering, sends for her 
fuddled man add gets cursed for her pains. Character goes for no¬ 
thing in Arcady. Nobody cares two straws about a man’s antecedents. 
It is as little reproach to Dick Styles that he has been three times in 
gaol as it was in Dick’s eyes* that Polly Beck had had five children in 
a mificellaneous kind of a way when he married her. Dick is an 
habitual drunkard; his first wife died and left him with two children, 
the eldest three years old. Dick had so bad a character that no one 
would be' bds housekeeper; the neighbours ‘ did for * the poor 
children. In ten days Dick’s patience was exhausted." Off he walked 
to the union workhouse, got admission on some pretext to the 
women’s ward, and gave out that he wanted a wife and wouldn’t go 
till he had got one. An eager crowd of females offered themselves. 
He picked out the prettiest. ‘ What’s your name ? ’ ‘ Polly Beck.’ 
‘ How many children ? ’ ‘ Three ! ’ ‘ Who’s the father ? ’ ‘ Don’t 

kndw! I had two by Jack the butcher, they died, and he took up 
with a Norman—many blessings on her! T’other three ain’t so very 
big.’ In less than an hour I)ick, Polly, and the three little ones 
marched out together happily. At the registrar’s office, within a 
month, Polly became Mrs. Styles, and turned out not such a bad 
wife. For Dick was only a drunkard, and she was an audacious, high- 
spirited little woman, who, with all her faults, had a knack of 
making the best of a bad bargain. When she was confined with her 
fourth child by Mr. Styles, she and the child would certainly have 
died of cold if we had not provided blankets and the barest neces¬ 
saries in that bitter winter. 

Of course my readers will say I’m romancing. People never 
believe y»u when you tell them the simple truth. ‘ No 1 no I Jack, 
you can’t take in your old granny that way,’ said the old woman to 
the sailor boy. ‘ Mermaids and sea-serpeants, and sich, I have heerd 
tell* on ; \>\x!t flying fish —No ! no! nol Jack, that’s too much ! ’ 

The point in this case, however, is that Dick took his day’s wages 
with the most saint-like man in the parish—if such a man there 
was. If he chose to spend them in beer that would make a London 
drayman thin in four-and-twenty hours, that was his look-out. 

A man’s a man for a’ that. 

I never heard of an employer asking after the moral character of an 
agricultural labourer.' I’ve more than once heard it given as a reason 
why a man should be set on a job that he had just ccune out of gaol, 
and ‘ hid he on the rates soon if you were too hard on him.’ 
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If the to^B draw young men away from the oountry by the old 
lures whieh always have had a fascination for the rustic ; the great 
promises held out'by far-distant lands invi<^ others by the hopes 
they present of brilliant prospects for the adventurous. But it is 
noticeable that emigration is very much less in fashion than it used 
to be. Indeed, it is notlalways prudfent to suggest the advisability of 
going abroad. In Arpady people are often very indigpant indeed at 
being advised to emigrate. ‘ What for do ye want me ^o be a exile ? 
I ain’t got in no daiblcs,’ ‘ was said to me not so very long ago by a 
wrathful father of a family who has a somewhat hard time of it with 
a prolific wife, a large appetfte, and an insatiable thirst for some¬ 
thing else than knowledge. ‘ I ain’t a going to work like a slaife out 
there. They none on ’em comes back. They writes borne A time or 
two, and then we never hear no more about ’euv Fares aa if they 
mos’ of ’em goea up country, and they tell me as when theyVe got ’em 
they has to work till they drops, and then they kangaroos eats ’em. 
I ain’t a-goin’ to be a exile.’ Where he got that melodious word from, 
the Muses know, not I. Explain it^ how we may, it is tmdeniable 
that disinclination to emigrate is growing stronger in East Anglia. 
An Arcadian who has once got a house over his head and children 
about him is hard to move. 

But are there no forces to drive men aivay from the country ? 
That seems to me a much more serious question than the other. 
That our country villages are beyoifd compare less attractive than 
they used to be is one thing; but why should they be repulsive ? 
That they have fewer attractions than the towns to the rising 
generation needs no proving. There is to my mind nothing more 
pathetic in our village life than the entire absence of healthy gaiety. 
In Arcady one never hears people laugh. They snigger and grin 
sometimes, and then turn away as if ashamed of themselves; but 
they never laugh. Now and then the sound of bawling and horse¬ 
play greets one as one passes the public-house, but even that is rare. 
Now and then there is a rough wit combat in the harvest-field, which 
for the most part ends in high words ; but there is no laughter. The 
swains of modern Arcady are very, very, very grim, they are no 
longer laughing animals. Games among adults are as rare as stage¬ 
coaches. I do not know of xl skittle-alley in Norfolk. Here and 
there an energetic young parson starts a cricket club, and as long as 
he continues to play and do all the work the thing goes on in a 
languid and intermittent way. If he gives it up it.falls to pieces, 
and the young fellows do not seem to care. You may see half-a- 
dozen hulking young men literally sprawling in the ditch smoking 

‘ I am unable to explain this word or its derivation. One frequently hears it. 
Sometimes it seems to mean sc/ttjwca, sometimes conviction by the magistrate. I 
liave had didbleriet suggested as its source, but I never heard of a genuine Norfolk 
expression derived from the French. 
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iheir pip^, and sunning themselves on their stomachs in the summer 
evenings, doing the only thing they have any power of doing— 
nothing. Do you wonder if these young fellows get tired of it, and 
vaguely find it dull ? 

But look at the—what must I call them?—the places where 
these yoimg fellows are born and take their* meals in and sleep in— 
Houses?—Faugh I Houses? Why you may see whole rows of 
hovels in no one of which would any farmer in the parish put his 
nag for a single night without indignant protest—rows of hovels 
where there are only two rooms, one above and one below. I could 
point to three of these disgraceful tenements immediately contiguous 
to ofle another, in each of which, by a strange coincidence, there 
were lately a* father, mother, and seven children all sleeping in a 
single room. In 9 ne case the mother produced an eighth child in 
the nightj her only helper being her daughter, a girl of fourteen, 
who did her best while, the father ran to fetcli the midwife! You 
may tell pi® fbat things are worse in the towns. What if they are ? 
Two wrongs do not make one right. I do not stop to dwell upon the 
fact that* the wretched beings who crowd the horrible garrets in 
London or Liverpool are the lowest and worst of their class, and 
these .poor villagers are often among the best. But this I do say 
emphatically, that there may be some excuse for this hideous crowd¬ 
ing of human beings in the towns,, there is no excuse for it in the 
country, where land is sold by tlie acre not by thb square inch. 

It is a great injustice to the landed gentry as a class to lay all the 
blame of this disgraceful state of things at their door. There may 
be, and, there is, a great want of cottages for the labourers upon the 
large estates and in some of the close parishes, but the worst hovels 
are invariably owned by small proprietors; jobbers who have saved a 
few hundreds of pounds; village shopkeepers, whose only notion of 
investment is buying a few acres and running up a row of cottages by 
the roadside ; little people in the neighbouring towns who have scraped 
together enough to retire upon, and who like to talk of their tenants. 
These are the owners of the worst houses, and they are precisely the 
people who cannot afford to improve them, and who are compelled to 
exact the utmost farthing of rent from the occupier. The squirearchy 
may have somethifig to answer for ip leaving 4;Iie labourer on their 
estates without a house at all, but they excuse themselves for not 
building because they would be ashamed to run up the infamous cabins 
which they see. elsewhere, and while times are bard they must wait 
for the turn—which never comes—when they will do what they can. 
Meanwhile the rising generation grovel in the old ctachans —for they 
are no better—and at the edge of the breezy heath, where the bees 
hum and the meadow-sjveet’s fragrance fills the air, and up above in 
the blue the lark hides himself in his rapture of song. 

The poor are horell'd and hustled together, each sex like swine. 
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As the young people grow up to manhood and womanhood, do 
you wonder that they find themselves drivm oiit rather than drcmn 
away ? You who preach progress and educat^n, and who believe in 
the efficacy of the one and in the promise of the other, would you 
seriously wish them to he content ? 

Closely connected with the squalbr of the labourers* dwellings is 
another matter which^mnst not be passed by. I refer t^) the distances 
which men have to walk to and from their work. Iji our Norfolk 
parishes, as elsewhere, the church originally was the centre of the 
town; it stood within easy access of all Uie inhabitants, the houses 
nestled round it, the farms wtre rarely a mile off. As a rule the 
tillers of the land were all within hail. But times have changed* and 
now it is a common sight to see a church in Norfolk standing gaunt 
and lonely, with not a house within a mile of it.® , • 

The labourers in such places live at the very edge of tiie parish on 
little strips of land that have been stolen from the common fields 
generations back, 'and so been lost to the manor. In a.hundred 
instances the title to these insignificjjint estates would be fhund very 
defective, but the holding title se];ves the present possessor’s ‘purpose, 
and as long as he can cling to his ownership h& need not fear dis¬ 
turbance. I know one parish where seven-tenths of the inhabitants 
live in houses built on strips of waste which have been appropriated 
in former times. In one instance a row of five cottages, belonging 
now to a small publixSin, has been ereefted, and the land stolen almost 
in the memory of living men. The consequence of this displace¬ 
ment of domicile and of the absence of home accommodation attached 
to the several farms, is that the number of miles walked, by a 
labourer in the course of a year is sometimes startling. 

‘ You don’t seem to have any place for yoiu cowman to live in,’ 
I said inquiringly the other day to a good old farmer of the old sort, 
who has long passed his threescore years and ten, and whose house¬ 
hold consists of himself, an aged sister, and a maiden aunt. ‘No!’ 
he replied, gaily. ‘ Some folks would think it a lonesome sort of a 
place ; but we’re used to it, you see. No ; my cowkeeper *he comes 

from B-, a little better than three miles off, but my horsekeeper,’ 

he added, with sprightly cheerfrilness, ‘ he don’t live so far not by a* 
great deal, he don’t live—well 1^1 should think, not so very much 
more than, two miles and a half! ’ 

And this, observe, every day of their lives. The one walked six 
miles and the other five, or respectively 2,290 and 1^25 miles in 
the course of a twelvemonth. In another case, much worse than 
this, where a father and son worked at the same farm together, I 

* Tlicro was actually one iiistaiici; of a church not four miles from Norwich which 
had its lead stripped off in broad daylight some twenty years ago by a gang of 
thieves, who came w’ith a cart and carrier! oil' their plunder, and, 1 believe, were never 
caught. 
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calctilated that in less than five years the aggregate number of miles 
covered by the two in merely walking to and from their work would 
reach round the world. Think of the waste of energy, of muscular 
tissue, of nerve force, of actual time taken out of what the em¬ 
ployer bargains for or the employed £as to give. Think of the 
weary shambling through the ihud and rain and blinding sleet and 
snow, of the wet clothes and the soaked dinner in the basket, and 
the dreary, pounding ^back at night in the dark, to find the baby sick 
and the doctor having to be fetched, and the roof overhead letting 
in the steady drip, drip,,drip, when the poor sleeper lays hinaself 
down at last. Aye, one naturally tWnks of these things, but who 
thin^ of the cost of shoe-leather ? Say two thousand miles only in 
the year—who pays for that ? Would our experience of such a life as 
this, though we were as used to it as the eels were to being skinned, 
help to malce m^ny of us love the romance of the thing, or would 
it drive most of us away when we had a chance to * fresh woods and 


pastures new ’ ? 


0 

0 dura mossorura ilia! 


I may be asked—as I often have,been asked—‘If these things are 
so, how is it that any labourers stay in the villages at all ? Who do 
staj?’ 

The reply to that has to do with the point in dispute between 
Sir James Caird and Mr. Shaw Lefevre. Sir James denies that the 
agricultural labourers have deteriorated. He sp6aks as an authority on 
such matters, and he speaks, 1 presume, on much wider induction 
than I can pretend to have made. But if in the last thirty years 
the agricultural labourers in East Anglia have not deteriorated, then 
the commonly received belief in the connection between cause and 
effect must be a delusion. 

From the parish in which I write thirty-one sons of the soil 
have been enrolled as London policemen in thirty years. What 
does that mean ? It means that these young men, who were the 
very pick «f the parish—men not only of splendid physicpie but 
of approved character; men above the average in intelligence and 
education, have been taken from us never to return. Why should 
‘they return ? They will be fathers of families elsewhere, and their 
sturdy sons will push their way, but, not in the country village at the 
plough’s tail. During these same thirty years the men who have 
emigrated across the seas have in all cases l)een the men of enterprise, 
intelligence,-and sobriety. America does not want and will not have 
paupers and ragamufl&ns. We retain the sediment; the vicious, the 
immnra.1j the men whose character is not above suspicion, the sickly, 
the depraved, the dissipated and profligate, the roughs who would 
have been poachers in the days when poaching paid. The old men 
who are getting a little past work in Arcady are as different a race 
from the young men who now pass for able-bodied labourers—as 
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different as a German is from a Hottentot. They are perfectly care¬ 
less—that is, they literally care for nothing*; they have no object to 
live for—^the only sentiment you can arouse ii^them is anger against 
some real or imagined vrrong.^ Then they seek passionately for a victim, 
and their hatred once raised they never forgive. The rising genera¬ 
tion of Arcadians are in a far mote dangerous and inflammable 
condition than the \^orld outside has any suspicion, of. ‘ Daniel, 
what do you like best in all the world ? ’ I said to a yputh of nine¬ 
teen, who has taken to rowdyism only because his leisure time himg 
heavily on his hands. He stared at me vacjantly, sniggered, hesitated, 
then he answered frankly, ‘ I dunno what yer main. I ain’t no call 
to like things, hev I ? ’ ‘ Well, but I suppose there are some people 

you like, aren’t there? You must like .someiodi/, don*t you’?’ He 
spate upon the ground as Arcadians are wont tow do in a difficulty, 
* I dunno as no one ha’ done anythin’ for me as f should loik ’em 
for ? There’s lots on ’em as don’t loik me particler, and there’s lots 
on ’em as I shouldn’t moind where they went to. I ain’t a-goin’ to 
loik them as don’t loik me!’ It was a dreadful answer,'and, as I 
walked away, I asked myself, Have these young fellows got* to dis¬ 
believe altogether in Love ? • 

Some of the strongest and adventurous among our Arcadians.s^ek 
employment, and find it during the autumn and winter months, at 
the great malthouses of Messrs. Tenor, Treble, & Co., in Beertovra. 
They have a bad reputation for coarSeness and rowdyism, and they 
live in a sort of barrack, where they keep to themselves, and are 
shunned by the more respectable of the permanent employes. They are 
all unmarried, and when the malting season is over they are. taken 
away in masses by special train and sent back to the far East. These 
men are a rough lot, but they are not by any means our worst summer 
labourers. When they return in the spring they return with more 
knowledge of the world than they took with them; they are more 
good-humoured, more reasonable, less sullen than the Stay-at- 
homes,' and, above all, they are not afraid of work, though they are 
roamers. There is nothing more conspicuous or more to Ije deplored 
in the change that has come over our Arcady than in the way in 
which men and women denounce hard work as almost the greatest oT 
evils. The reluctance to face *£011 and su^tained'exertion is, I am 
persuaded, one of the most powerful deterrents to those who otherwise 
would be glad enough to go to ‘ furrin parts.’ ‘ What’s the use o’ my 
goin’ to ’Meriky if I got to work as I done here ? Whoi, they make 
you work all day long, folks tell me, same as my father used to work. 
I mean to say as *no man hadn’t ought to work like that I Wittles ? 
Oh ah! That ain’t all I Yow mind them wittles as you brought me 
in the basket, time as I was so bad ? “ Bless the Lord 1 ” ses I, “ I’ll 
hev a belly full! ” Now you’ll hardly credit it, but I laid and cried 
that night cos I cud/n% no, I railly cudn’t swaller it all—I had to wait 
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till next morning—sure as you’re a-sittin’ there. Well, and that’s 
Avhat I’m a-thinkin’. What’s the use of your hevin’ a heap of •wittles 
and you that tired asjyou ain’t no stomach for ’em? ’ 

I am fain here to make a digression, for I do not think any one 
could appreciate the force of Abram Gaunt’s remarks who did not 
know the astonishing powers of digestion po'ssessed by some Arcadians, 
the incredible bulk of food that they will .make away with at a 
sitting, and .the pri<}e they sometimes take in the consumption of 
mere mass. Somewhere in the neighbourhood of Aylsham lived a 
certain Jerry Eke, whose .appetite was said to be superhuman, and 
wh(^ prow ess at harvest suppers was the boast and wonder and envy of 
the villagers round. It came to pass that at a farmers’ market dinner 
the talk turiled upon Mr. Eke’s performances, when some one present 
protested^ that what had been narrated was impossible. ‘ Impossible I ’ 
said another. ‘.I'll bet you five pounds Jerry Eke will eat a calf at 
a sitting.’ The wager was taken, and the preliminaries were arranged. 
The calf—let us hope only a baby calf—was killed; the bones were 
cut out, Ihe flesh was chopped cnto minute particles, and apportioned 
into seventeen enormous pasties, whose outer crust was a thin film 
of batter made lovtly and tempting to every sense, but carefully kept 
frpm any ingredients that could cloy the palate. Jerry was called in, 
he having agreed to the wager with evident delight, and was told he 
might fall to. He did so, and steadily gorged. He had made no 
diflSculty of the first nine pasties, but when a tenth was brought in 
he seemed to flag. To the horror of his backers, he sighed and 
looked perplexed. It was but for a moment; he desired only to 
expostulate. ‘ I say, Mas’r, I ain’t got nothing to say agin them poys, 
I loik ’em amazin’; but I’m a-thinkin’ et’s abaywt time as I should 
begin upon that ther calf! ’ 

Abram Gaunt would have been glad enough to ‘ begin upon that 
there calf,’ but not even the bribe of a bullock would have reconciled 
him to the prospect of having to work ten hours a day for it. 

With the increasing dislike to labour and the increasing want of 
any pride or indeed any interest in their work, there is among our 
Arcadians a growing envy of every one who may be supposed to belong 
to the leisure classes, or to be in the enjoyment of private property. 
The agitation for disendowraent of the Church, when it is addressed 
to the labourers, never pretends to be concerned with religious con¬ 
victions. The agitators have discovered that as between the Meeting¬ 
house and the Church the two may fight it out till doomsday; but 
the labourer will take less interest in the issue than he would in a 
dog fight. The chapels, unhappily, are at least as empty as the 
churches. The Meetingers may succeed in laughing or sneering the 
young men away from the one, but they are powerless to draw him to 
the other. *I hope you go to chapel, John,’ said I to a shaggy sot 
one day ‘ What for should I go to chapel ? ’ he asked with some 
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fierceness. ‘Why? Because you never come to church; and I’d 
ten times rather see you go to chapel than go UQwhere, man.’ ‘Ah! 
Would you ? but I wouldn’t, and that’s jest where it is. Gro to chapel? 
Whoi, they ain’t no better than, other folk as stays away. I’d as lief 
go to church as there—aye, abd liefer—that I would! ’ 

I have never once heard an Arcadian of any grade—high or low 
—however blatant his tiroes against the Church might be, however 
unmeasured his language, however ferocious the cruelty of hate witJi 
which he seemed to hurl himself body and soul against the parsons— 

I say I have never once heard such an one even suggest what might 
be done with the tithes if they»wer6 confiscated or with the glebe 
lands if they were taken away from their present owners. The cty is 
simply the cry of the leveller and the Nihilist. It is iDown with 
them I down with them, even to the ground! ’ The farmer^} as a 
class, see more and more clearly every year that spoliation 5ould not 
help them. ‘ How can you explain it, sir ? ’ s^id one of them to me 
the other day, ‘ that the people who talk so much against the tithes 
are ihe people who don't pay them ? ’ ^‘ If they should take the tithes 
away,’ said another, ‘ they’d better by half hand ’em over to the land¬ 
lords at once and have done with it. If there were no clergy we 
should not be a penny the better, and I reckon we should want ’em 
back again before they’d been gone very long.’ 

I do not for a moment believe^ that the feeling against the clergy 
which the demagogue* have done so imich to stir up in some quarters 
has anything at all to do with convictions remotely resembling 
religious scruples. It is simply and entirely the expression of intense 
dislike at the existence of any social inequalities. It is the mere Revolt 
against any upper class by members of the lower. The farmer who 
holds a thousand acres, and so is reckoned a gentleman, is not a whit 
more popular than the parson. Nor would the gentry escape the 
outspoken hatred of the labourer, but that they are so few in number 
and now so seldom reside upon their estates. But the swains of Arcady 
have no love for the landlords. ‘ Thet du hull-ly pet ma aywt, thet 
du 1 ’ said a scowling hedger to a friend of mine a year oi*two ago. 

He was following with his fiery eye the carriage of Lady S-, who 

with a friend had just driven bj. ‘ What puts you out, David ? ’ ssiid* 
the other. ‘What? Wboi, hay w^ thet should tyake tew men and tew 
harses to cyart they two women abaywt.’ The brutal coarseness of 
the fellow was all the more shocking because the lady who had just 
passed had been, and is, and always will be, emphatically a generous 
friend of the poor, and was proverbial for her delicate tact and 
gracious courtesy. • 

This is by no means the only instance that has come under my 
notice of an ominous hatred of * carriage folks’ jvhich is smoulder ing 
among the labourers. ‘ Wha£ call ha’ he got for tew harses ? He 
ain’t no better nor we. His father were on’y a labouring man same 
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as tny husbaind.’—* My good woman, wouldn’t you be proud miough 
if your husband, by his own industry, and character, and cleyemess, 
could ride in his cai^iage, and take you along with him?’ She 
turned on me savagely. ‘You know*well miough as h^U never du 
that, or you wuldn’t ast me. Ridin’ in a dickey cart’s enow for him 
and me. We don’t hold wi’ ridin’ abaywt hi carr’ges! ’ In another 
case reported,to me the schoolmaster of a large parish, a highly 
respectable n^n, gave dire offence and was hooted at by the labourers 
because he set up a pony gig. ‘ Ah! There he go a ridin’ abaywt like 
a getleman. Goo along wi’ you I * 

It may be said that all this sulleji discontent, this surrender of 
ther&selves to hatred and passion, always was characteristic of the 
peasantry whenever they found leaders who appealed to the bad in 
them, and wanted, to use them for their own purposes. Of course, it 
must always be the case that the countryman is moved rather by 
passion than reason, and that if you are to get at him at aU you must 
‘ give it .him hot and strong.’ In Arcady not one man in a thousand 
can arguS on the simplest question for ten minutes, but not one in a 
hundred thousand can follow another’s argument for ten seconds. 
The poor fellows ore the dupes of the shallowest rhetoric, but Logic 
they can no more understand than they can understand the Differen¬ 
tial Calculus. 

* Ah I You shud ha’ heerd him ,a-goin’ on last night; him as the 
teetotal gentlemen from London sent day wn as bur depytation. Lor’, 
thet were surprisin’! ’ The speaker was a dear old ranting preacher, 
a great friend of mine. ‘ Well, Tack, what did he say ? ’ * Say ? 
Bless,the Lord! he had ’em abaywt Timothy! “ You tell me,” ses 
he, “ as Paul wrote that ther letter to Timothy, as Timothy was to 
take to wine bibbing. Nayw, let any man,” ses he, “ prove to me 
as Timothy minded what Paul said, and I’ll ha’ no more pledges. 
Ah I ” ses he, “ I gnaw what Timothy did. He read that there letter 
and he says, same as I shud—What, me take to drinking ? I aint a- 
going to du*it, not for a thaywsand Pauls I ain’t. Timothy war a man, 
he war—^he took that there letter and he hull’d it away from him I ” * 

This is the kind of stuff that takes the rustic by storm. * It’s 
'war we’re in, not politics,’ and the agjtator understands the prudence 
of carrying on that war in the enepay’s country and the wisdom of 
* blackguarding the other side.’ Reason and argument ?—He leaves 
such processes to those who believe in them; his appeals are to 
passion and • prejudice. ‘ Give me the making of a nation’s songs, 
and I care but little who makes their laws,’ was a saying of one who 
did his work in his day. But the mob orator says, ‘ Grive me the 
stomach and gall of the labourers to work upon, and let who wiU 
try to stir their brains and their heart I ’ 

Till lately, though the Arcadian might be never so moved by 
anger or resentment, sentiment always afforded some little correc¬ 
tive to passion; there was a soft place in him somewhere, if you 
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could only find it. Alas! sentiment in the labourer of our time 
has gone sound asleep, and you cannot v^e it. If 1 believed it 
was dead—utterly slain—I should indeed despair. Meanwhile, the 
blackest cloud that darkens Arcadia’s sky is the growing heartlessness. 

* We’re a-goin’ to get oui'tithes back, we are I ’ said a poor knock- 
kneed cripple, with a venomous chuckle; ‘ and when we’ve got ’em 
we don’t want no Chu’ch parsons ’mong us.’ ‘ Hush, ye fule 1 ’ cried 
a poor woman who had just lost her baby. ‘ Hush! ’ she cried, choking 
down a sob; ‘ who’ll bury us all then ?’ * Who* wants to be buried?’ 

was the cruel retort. * When yow ha’ got another baby to bury, yow 
jest put him in the gardin ; yow wont ha’*so fur to go to look at his 
grev then 1 ’ The poor mother’s heart was too sad to answer, and she 
moved off*, silently weeping. * 

The townsman is quite hard enough, quite callous enough^ quite 
ready enough with his sneers; he, too, has his strong "antipathies 
and his strong prejudices, but he has his taste% too; *he has resources, 
he has begun to employ his leisure time intelligently; he is incom- 
p)arably more rational than the agricyltural labourer; he is incom¬ 
parably more orderly, more disciplined, higher in the scale,* and if 
he be led astray, he is so by sophistry rather than by declamation. 
Slander and impudent scurrility in the towns must be veiled und^r at 
least some pretence of specious argument. 

‘ But has education done nothing for you; is it doing nothing? ’ 
I am often asked. Education has doae a great deal and is doing a 
great deal; but it is not teaching our peasantry to be content with 
their surroundings, or to love the bliss of Arcady. The improvement 
in the look of the children in my memory is wonderful, especially in 
the girls, who stay a year or two longer at school than the boys do, 
and, as I have remarked elsewhere, their speech and the great increase 
in their vocabulary are indications that the schoolmaster has not been 
idle or his labour vain ; but when you have said that, you have said 
all. The elementary education afforded in our village schools is, at 
the best, a useful method of keeping children amused for so many 
hours a day, and getting them in the way of tvorJdng out puzzles. 
By far the most profitable—financially profitable—subject which a 
school can take up for the annu^il examination on the results of which* 
the very existence of‘most of oqr. schools depends. Is the subject of 
Grammar. By far the least popular—because of least paying —sub¬ 
ject is History. I am not the man to speak with disrespect of gram¬ 
mar. I have myself been guilty of the wickedness of publishing an 
elementary book on Greek Accidence, and, of course, I hold it to be 
beyond compare the best book on the subject extant. But to teach 
grammar as an abstract science, to torttire little ploughboys with 
subject and object, predicate and epithet, , 

Till over the adverbs they fall asleep 
And parse away in a dream; 
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to possess them with the horrid conviction that grammar is not a 
means to an end, but the, end itself—that seems to me about as wise 
as if a man should boil bis spade and eat it, because under certain 
circumstances that spade may be used, to dig up a potato. 

I once caught some melancholy children at a certain elementary 
school engaged in a grammar lesson, and, shocked at the morne and 
sombre aspect of affairs, I desperately interpolated an altogether 
extraneous question. 

‘ Little girl— that’s all right—but what do you know of Admiral 
Nelson?’ 

‘ Please, sir, we only do nouns and adjectives,’ was the prompt 
xepl;^. ‘ We have not got into verbs! ’ 

I thought of Humpty Dumpty’s profound remark—‘ They’ve a 
temper^ some of them—particularly verbs, they’re the proudest— 
adjectives^ you can do anything with, but not verbs ! ’ 

Education is a patjent creature, but you may overload even a 
camel, and we are giving our new beast of burden'that we are so very 
proud ofj'^a trifle too much to^carry; while, as for pace, we are in 
danger of trotting him off his legs. I can only speak for myself, 
that if I had been ..worried in my infancy with everlasting explana¬ 
tions of how things were done, and never allowed uninielligently and 
unscientifically to learn that things were, I am satisfied that long before 
I had reached my teens I should haye gone stark, staring, raving mad. 

The bright-eyed little mite- who objected to Admiral Nelson as a 
verb actually lived within a stone’s throw of a house which belonged 
to Nelson’s father, and in which some believe that the Norfolk hero 
was bqrn ; but My Lords encourage adverbs and discourage admirals. 
The past and all its glories, its splendid lessons, its solemn warnings, 
those grand old tales that make the veriest sluggard’s heart’s blood 
tingle as he reads—Let them go! this is a scientific age. Vive la 
grammaire ! ‘ If I were to draw up a history of my parish in words 
of not more than three syllables and to weave in a number of interest¬ 
ing facts about the general history of England, and tell them little 
stories to make their little flesh creep, would My Lords let it pass 
as a reading book ? ’ I asked of an authority. ‘ N—n—no ! I don’t 
‘think they would,’ was the cautious qnswer. ‘ Because you sec, &c., 
&c., &c.’—I was'too crushed to give due attentibn to the rest. 

• •••••• 

1 am no pessimist; ‘ my faith is large in time and that which 
brings it to some perfect end ; ’ but I cannot shut my eyes to facts, 
and the immediate future of our agricultural population seems to me to 
be gloomy. There are clouds over Arcady. The rustics are not happy; 
they are sullen, discontented, averse to labour; they are on the alert 
for any grievance, tbey are ready for_ any form of rowdyism; they 
have no love, but quite the reverse, for those who are only anxious to 
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serve them; they have lost all belief in kindliness or disinterested 
motives; they disdain to submit to such i^straiiits as religion has a 
teaadency to impose: There has been, and th^e is, a constant drain 
of the best men from the villages to the towns. Physically and 
morally, a steady deterioration in the quality of our Arcadian 
swains has been and ia going on. • All this is undeniable. It is 
deplorable, it is menacing. Is it irremediable ? , 

In our efforts to minimise the vice or the sorrow of the masses—^ 
to ameliorate their condition or to raise their tone—three methods 
may be resorted to. (i.) We may demand of the Legislature that it 
should add more pages to the* statute-book and make people happy 
and virtuous by Act of Parliament, (ii.) We may issue a telling*pro¬ 
spectus to the monied classes and invite them to embark in. a 'safe and 
tempting investment, assuring them that our schemes for promoting 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number will yield *a “handsome 
dividend. Or (iii.) we may throw ourselves ypon the generous sym¬ 
pathies of those who are not yet ashamed of the word philanthropy, 
nor even afraid of being held up to.ridicule as Quixotic sftnpletons. 

i. The deterioration in our agricultural labourers is mainly a moral 
deterioration, due in great measure to certain evils inseparable from 
the social, economic, tmd political changes which have gone on during 
the present century. Our Legislature has anxiously watched the 
enormous growth of the towns, ai^ its laudable efforts to improve the 
condition of the towfismen have donemiuch for them, but it has left 
the peasantry almost entirely out of account. Obscene language and 
blackguardism of the vilest description, for which the town rough 
would be run into a police-cell before he was five minutes oldca*, may 
be indulged in by a jaunty Arcadian with absolute impxmity; he may 
say or do almost what he pleases and where he pleases, unless you can 
swear that his conduct is likely to lead to a breach of the peace. 
Hovels which the raggedest tramp would shun, preferring to sleep in 
an out-of-the-way cow-house lest fever or small-pox should bring his 
joyous career to an abrupt close—hovels which the local«board of any 
borough in the kingdom would condemn in a week as unfitYor human 
habitations, are, in a thousand instances, the only places that om: 
country people can lay their hgads in ; they are all the more horrible 
because such people tiuietly acqpiesce in their lot afld make no com¬ 
plaints. In the removal of this scandal the Legislature might help us, 
but from Acts of Parliament let us not expect too much. Let the law say 
plainly and say sternly, ‘ There are certain ofiences against decency and 
order, certain abominations whose existence imperils the well-being 
of the community‘which must be endured no longer; they ipust be 
put down! ’ Let authority put forth the strong arm and ruthlessly 
sweep away such infamous shanties t,s no hum^n beings ought to be 
bom in, ought to live in, ought to die in. That being done, let the 
State be cautious how it attempts more. When laws punish offences 
VoL. XIV.—No. 80. SS 
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asd smite the offender they are acting within their province; when 
amateur legislators succeed in carrying out their hobbies and laws are 
made to force upon us ^bis or that panacea of some crazy dreamer, 
what can we expect but ignominious failures ? The State may &irly 
be called upon to say ‘ Some things are not to he, and some things 
are not to be done! ’ But when helpless* idiots scream out hys¬ 
terically ‘ Soi^ething must be done 1 ’ the. wise ruler of a great 
nation must have the courage to answer, ‘ Then you’d better find out 
what that something is—and do it! ’ 

ii. ‘ My dear sir, I am the medical officer of this district, and you 
have only to report to me that,any cottages in your parish are over¬ 
crowded and it will become my duty to represent the matter at head¬ 
quarter^ I ’ So spake tlie worthy doctor to a Suffolk vicar last year 
who was gnashing^ his teeth in impotent rage. ‘Thank you for 
notliing 1 ’'he answered. ‘ It will not hurt you- if I bring a hornet’s nest 
about my ears, but it will do no more good than if I complained to 
the President of the United States. Moreover, if'itwere conceivable 
that your'precious head-quarter.*^ would or could shut up every house 
in this place that is unfit for humap habitation, the land would go 
out of cultivation ! *’ 

.My young friend is a good young man, and I’d rather see him 
gnash his teeth than contentedly console himself with lawn tennis 
when the devil and man have gone ^nto partnership outside his gate ; 
but he was wrong in thinking that if you forbade people to live in 
third-rate pigstyes you’d throw the land out of cultivation. Some¬ 
how, sooner or later—and perhaps later—the land would be better 
tilled than it is, and by very much better tillers. 

Would the capitalist help us out of our difficulties ? To some 
extent I think he would. The small people who buy cottage-property 
expect to get seven per cent, for their money, and Uiey get it. When 
any substantial repairs are absolutely necessary—when, for instance, 
a roof falls in, or a row of tenements is getting dangerous—when a 
house is vacated and nobody has the courage to take it till the winter 
is well over, then the wretched landlord is at his wits’ end, and if 
he be deep in the lawyer’s books the property comes to the hammer. 
It is, of course, sold at a loss, and the new purchaser getting it cheap 
lays out a little money, and the old state of- things begins again. 
The last man gets a good return, and the value of the estate is in- 
ereased, but he, like his predecessor, looks to make all he can out of 
it. After him the deluge; but in the meantime there is his harvest 
to p-ther. This cottage-property is always coming into the market, 
and always procurable. If the law insisted on a fninimum of cubic 
feet for agricultural dwellings as it does for town dwellings, there 
would be a terrible scare among the Bm,all proprietors, and the capi¬ 
talist would have his chance. Could he hope to get a magnificent 
return for his mon^ ? No I He might construct decent habitations 
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for a little over a hundred pounds apiece, and give them each a plot 
of garden ground, and easily find tenants 61, a year. But when all 
outgoings were paid, taking one year with |nother, he might clear 
three per cent, on his outlay, hut he must not expect more. On the 
other hand, he could always realise with very little difficulty, and if 
the property were prudently managed, its marketable value would 
not greatly diminish. Nevertheless, in our country vijllages it is just 
as well that at the outset we should understand that house property 
is never likely to pay the speculator, or to yield returns to satisfy the 
monied classes. 

iii. But if from the State of the dnanciers—Mr. Byends and 
Mr. Worldlywiseman—not much is to he expected, is there no*hope 
anywhere, and must things he allowed to drift away, God knows 
whither ? ^ • 

It was not t^e State or the capitalists that filled the ‘land with 
churches and chapels, that took the lead in educating the people, 
that gave us our hospitals and refuges and homes for the. sick and 
the fallen, the stricken and the sad. , No, it was not the State, whose 
functions almost cease with the repression of crime and the Enforcing 
of order and the protection of the community; it was not the capi¬ 
talist, prudently reminding us that business is business, and wil-h an 
eye turned to the balance-sheet; it was ('luistian Charity, her lips 
a-tremble with an irrepressible cqpipassion, in her eye the dew of per¬ 
plexing tears, her stt;p, it may be a liHle uncertain as she went on her 
way, faltering sometimes and sometimes missing the right road it 
was Christian Charity, plucking by the sleeve this man and that, and 
thrilling the hearts of them with her foolish cry—* Oh, think .of the 
sorrow and suffering and blindness, and all the wrong, and for pity’s 
sake, come with me and help! ’ It was Christian]|Charity~that made 
the world’better and happier, ever since the first dawn of progress— 
she is doing it now, she must do it again. 

What is it that wants doing ? Much more, then, may yet be 
touched on; but first and foremost stands the pressing need of housing 
our peasantry. As a preliminary to anything else that may be 
feasible this should be looked to. Peasant-proprietorship may be 
dismissed as a Utopian dream, but dwellings where comfort .arid 
cleanliness, and decency and splf-respect, might af least be possible, 
are within the region of the attainable, and imtil they are attained I 
see no escape from the degradation which has set in, no hope for^the 
future. 

How is the work to be doner In the way that everything 
has been done which has to any great extent advanced the moral, 
intellectual, or physical welfare and progress of the masses in town or 
country—^by the generous efforts and noble sacrifices of those who 
have money to spend and do not grudge to spend it on others than 
themselves. Never mind if cunning scoundrels make their account 
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of your soft-heartedness. Never mind if some benefit largely who 
naay be to blame for the very evils that call for remedy. Never 
mind if the philosophejrs tell you that you are tilting against the 
laws of political economy. Never mind if you meet with scant grati¬ 
tude. Here is an infamous blot upon our boasted civilisation, which, 
for very shame, if for no better reason, we *are called to wipe out. 
Other things njay wait, this cannot wait much longer. 

‘ Why, the man is going in for a new benevolent society 1 ’ Is 
he ? Why don’t you say he’s going to start a new bazaar ? 

To tell the truth, I have very little faith in big societies—the 
mastodons and mammoths of philanthropy. You may easily make 
your Nasmyth hammer a size too large, and I for one am no advocate 
for the employment of a vast machinery when personal effort is needed 
and personal sacrifices have to be made and personal interest must 
be enlisted, and when the nature of the work to be carried on is such 
that no rules can be safely laid down, and each ease would have to 
be dealt With on its merits. This, at any rate, I see plainly, that the 
little rodkeries in our open parishes are a blighting curse, and that 
as long as they are borne with the agricidtural labourer must be 
kept down, he must sink from bad to worse. And further, I see no 
other way of dealing with the evil than by buying up the squalid 
hovels as they come into the market„and in their place offering to their 
much-enduring occupants that which they have'hever had—a home. 

A crusade like this, to win back, not a Holy Sepulchre, but dwell¬ 
ing places for living men, is not one that is to be carried on after the 
fashion so long in vogue—guinea subscriptions and collecting cards, 
annual meetings of members with a noble chairman ‘ urging the claims 
of our society,’ touting and trumpeting, and all the petty fiddle-faddle 
that is growing so stale. Cannot we do without them in this in¬ 
stance ? Why shoidd not a dozen people say simply, ‘ We are ready 
with a thousand pounds, or two, or three, when you can show us, or 
any one of us, that by the expenditure of so much money we can 
confer a rd'al and permanent benefit upon a neighbourhood ; acting 
upon such suggestions as, presumably, you are in a favourable posi¬ 
tion, to offer. The responsibility and the trouble must be yours, the 
funds are ours and shall be ready at (h;mand. As to the details, we 
will look into them when the fitting moment shall arrive ? ’ Why 
should not twenty people elsewhere say the same, or something like 
it? There is no need of a gigantic organisation, still less of 
uniformity in the mode of carrying out the object attempted. 
‘ Despise not the day of small things.’ Let thaH; be your motto, 
and solvitur ambulando the principle which you adopt at starting. 
Mistakes will be madq, disappointments will be experienced, hostile 
criticism will be ready with its venom; the gentlemen who have 
failed in literature, they with the itching fingers and the hard-nibbed 
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pens, will be busy with their clumsy ridicule and their captious sneers, 
but it will not be long before, in many a, country village where the 
despairing parson—that moral policeman wh<^e- rdle is not yet quite 
played out—^is devouring his heart, and knows that he can no more 
stem the downward current*that is setting all one way than he could 
breast Niagara—there will be seen the smiling homes'and happy faces 
that have not been known there for many a long dayand more wOl 
have been done to raise the poor people out of their slough of despond 
than all the teachers and preachers in Christendom could effect in a 
millennium, who should tamely acquiesce in the present condition 
of affairs and lay the flattering unction *to their souls that it is no 
business of theirs. 

The clouds have gathered in Arcady’s horizon—they are piled 
there cumulous and dark—shall they clear ? 

Ai.Tjustus Jessopp. 
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THE POLITICS OF LITERATURE. 

• A Dialogue. 

Brooks. Middlpwfiy, I am afraid we are boring you. 

Middteway. Not in the least, my dear fellow^ Disputes like 
yours are most refreshing to me : they seem to provide such a com¬ 
plete answer to all complaints of the excessive preoccupation of the 
age. Ev4irything is to be hoped for a community in which men find 
time and taste for such serious frivolities as this discussion of yours. 

Carlton, h'rivoilit.y or not, you must allow that it is an interesting 
subject of speculation. 

M. Interesting? It possesses every quality which lends charm 
to controversy. You st:irt upon it without either data or definitions, 
thereby saving a tedious preliminary wrangle about the meaning of 
terms; and the dispute itself can leave no bad blood beliind it, be¬ 
cause it is impossible, in the nature of things, for either of you to 
obtain .the slightest advantage over the other. 

B. There, I don’t at all agree with you. 

G. Nor I. 

M. I dare say not. But you would liave a better chance of per¬ 
suading me that one of you is getting the better of the other if you 
could satisfy me that you have ever come to blows at all. 

C. How do you mean ? 

M. WMl, I may be mistaken ; but your controversy certainly 
reminds me of the proverbial battle between the dog and the fish. 
Youj Carlton, keep barking out statistics, while Brooks is lashing his 
tail nobly in a stream of generalities., 

C. I don’t see it. Brooks maintains that Liberalism is the 
natural politics of a man of letters; and as the best way of over¬ 
throwing the assertion, I enumerate a long list- 

B. A long list, you call it ? 

G. Yes; I say a long list of distinguished literary men whose 
way of thinking is profoundly Conservative. 

M. Yes ; and then, Brooks sets up the overthrown assertion on its 
legs again, and da capo. For of course some half-a-dozen distinguished 
literary men can no more prove the natural tendency of literature 
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towards Conservatism than Brooks’s intuitive conclusions prove its 
affinity with his own political creed. ^ 

B, What is your own opinion on the point ? 

M, On which point ? I have already told you that you seem to 
me to be debating two. Y5u, Carlton would like me to agree with 
you, that the most eminent men of letters of the day—a body number¬ 
ing, let us say, about a dozen all told—happen at the moment to 
lean to Conservative opinions. Brooks, on the other £and, wants me 
to say that the literary occupation, and the Habit of mind which it 
presupposes, or begets and strengthens, tend to make Liberals of those 
who follow the one and share the dther. *I see nothing to prevent my 
agreeing with both of you; but to do so, though gratifying to my feel¬ 
ings, would be of no great assistance to the settlement qf your dispute. 

G. Very well then. I will waive my own contention, ^nd join 
issue with Broojcs on his own terms. I deny that the fijftural tend¬ 
ency of literature is towards Liberalism, and I affirm that the con¬ 
trary is the truth.* Now what do you say ? 

M. I say, first, that I should Ijke to know what yon mean by 
literature. How do you define a^ literary man ? 

C. Well, it will be sufficient for my purpose to define him as a 
man whose sole, or at any rate chief, occupation is that of writing. 

M. Observe the inexactitude of the Conservative mind. Why'that 
would serve for the definition of^a secretary, of a clerk, of a shorthand 
reporter, of a transcriber in a CJovernment office. A little more pre¬ 
cision, please. Writing what ? 

C. What? Oh, anything which involves independent thought 
and original composition. Novels, poems, essays, biographies. 

M. Political ‘ leaders ’ ? Do you include journalists ? 

C. Oh no. 

B, Certainly not. 

M. Wonderful unanimity! But not very complimentary, per¬ 
haps, to the rejected of both parties. You don’t think, then, that the 
journalist has any ‘ natural ’ politics ? . 

B. Why of course not, my dear Middleway. Or, if he has, he 
Clues himself of them, as he does of other unprofessional habits. You 
might as well talk of the ‘ natural ’ views of a barrister on a quqstien 
of law. The business of the journalist is advocacy. 

M, I like your frankness. His political tendencies, you mean, are 
those of his clients, and his clients are the proprietors of newspapers. 

B. I don’t quite say that. 

M, No; you are too polite to say it. But you are too intelligent 
not to mean it. * Let us pass the journalists. Is a historian a man of 
letters ? 

B. In one sense, of course, he is—^in the Jiighest sense, perhaps; 
but for the purposes of this discussion I think he ought to be 
excluded. 
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M, In the name of wonder, why ? 

B. Because he is a student of political phenomena first and a 
literary man afterwards. The view which he takes of contemporary 
politics will be determined by the political philosophy which he has 
constructed from his researches into, ahd bis reflections upon, the 
politics of the past. . , 

M. But what of that ? 

B. Well, in that case, his political prepossessions, whatever they 
are, will have a polftical, and not a literary, origin. If he is a' 
Liberal or a Conservative in contemporary politics, it will be simply 
because he is a Liberal or a'Consetvatipe historian. 

0. Always supposing, you mean, that the process has not been 
reversed, and ;that he is not merely a politician who has taken to 
styling }iis political pamphlets- 

M. The* ‘history of his own times ’? Yes; Brooks, I am sure, 
will be magnanimous enough to exclude that variety of Liberal 
historian also. f 

B. I am willing to exclude all varieties. If the historian began as 
a party politician, the case of course is simple. But even if he only 
ends as a party politician, his opinions, I say, will have had a political, 
and not a literary, origin. He will be a Liberal or a Conservative 
sim|)ly because inquiry and thought, as applied to bygone events, 
have convinced him that Lilieralism or Conservatism furnishes, on 

f * 

the whole, the safer standpoint«from which to jttdge the events and 
movements of the time. And a political creed of that sort has no 
connection whatever with the literary ‘ ethos ’ as such. 

M. Oh, then your conception of literature excludes the ideas of 
thought and inquiry ? 

B, That is good enough, as ‘ chaff,’ but of course you know very 
well what I mean. I will put it this way. The politics of a his¬ 
torian have no more to do with his being a man of letters than have 
the politics of a professional politician who may happen to be a plan 
of letters also^ You would not say, for instance, that Burke’s Whig- 
gery, or his Old Whiggery either, was a result of the literary habit. 

M. Indeed I should. Your illustration is most unfortunate. 
Burke I consider a typical example of jthe politician whose politics 
are formed in the study. But never mind. Lbt us pass the his¬ 
torian too. We have now dismissed one set of literary men as 
having no natural bias in politics, and another set as having no bias 
derived from the literary profession. Let us go a little further. 
Scientific men, I suppose, you would certainly exclude ? 

B. H’m, yes; though it would be to my interest to include them. 

C. Eh? 

B. What ? You dispute that ? 

C. Dispute it I You surely haven’t the effrontery to maintain 
that Science is Liberal ? 
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B. Why, how could she possibly ally herself with the party of 
theological bigotry ? ♦ 

G. That is not*confined to either party. • 

B. Perhaps not; but think I remember a certain famous dis¬ 

cussion in which your side had the best of it, both in votes and 
prejudices. * * 

C. You are hugoJy. mistaken if you imagine that Science ever 
troubled her head about that dispute. Sciep^je, in these times, is 
eminently respectable, and Mr. Bradlaugh’s cause was eminently the 
reverse. Scientific men don’t want to ryn a-muck against religion, 
Tom Paine fashion, nowadays^ They are quite content to ke^ to 
their laboratories and lecture-rooms, and leave you alone, if you will 
only let them alone. But that is exactly what you Tjibcrals won’t 
consent to do. You are perpetually worrying tham, and, ^hey detest 
you in consequence. 

B. What I merely because we object to •give them the absolute 
rights which they claim over the lower animals, and indeed—if we may 
couple inental anguish with physical 4;orture—over the whole sentient 
world ? If they detest those who.would simply- 

M. Forgive me, ray dear Brooks, for recallinjJ you to the point. 
The question is not whether men of science ought to be disgusted 
with contemporary literature, but whether they are. And on that 
point I confess I think Carlton «s in the right. The estrangement 
between you appears* to me complete.* 

B. Oh, impossible! You have been both of you misled by a few 
sallies of petulant savants, or a few ineptitudes of the scientific prig. 
As tlie common friends of progress, science and literature must be 
in accord. 

M. Oh, of course. Two friends of a word are bound to love 
each other—specially when it is a word which each interprets 
differently. It reminds one of those sudden and mistaken saluta¬ 
tions of social life. ‘I think you know Mr. So-and-So.’ ‘To be 
sure. Delighted to have met you.’ You shake hands ‘warmly, and 
half an hour afterwards you find that the friend of your new-made 
acquaintance is not your own friend, but a highly objectionable name¬ 
sake oif his. • * 

B. Nonsense ! I’hat is not at all the case here. Our Conserva¬ 
tive critics may make their min'ds perfectly easy on that score. 
Literature and science thoroughly understand each other, and what¬ 
ever transitory and superficial difference may divide them, you may 
take my word for it that they are the best of friends. 

M. Theoretically, perhaps; but practically ? Liberalism in the 
abstract is devoted to the cause of science; but unfortunately there 
seems to be always something which the concrete Liberal prefers to 
her interests. Now it is a rabbit; now a baby sickening for the 
small-pox in a crowded district; now the Doll Tearsheet of a garrison 
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town; Wbat value do you suppose a man of science can attach to 
the fidendship of men who are continually sacrificing the fruite of 
his labours and the blessings of his discoveries to crotchets of their 
own ? ' , 

B, The divergence of paths is only temporary. The man of 
science has gone astray, as the’ mere student wiU. Absorbed in his 
own ideals, het has lost touch of consideration^ to which the man of 
action and affairs is naturally alive. We shall recall him in time to 
a juster appreciation of those rights of others which he is now dis^ 
posed to ignore. , , 

Q. And you think that that is thb only note of discord between 
Liberalism and science. You think that if what Middleway calls 
the ‘ rabbit ’ difficulty could be settled, together with the other two 
which he jnentionod, there ‘would be nothing to hinder science and 
Liberalism from falling into each other’s arms. , 

B. I don’t think it*—I am sure of it. 

G. Sacred simplicity! What do you say, Mifidleway ? 

M. Nothing. I am waiting to hear what Brooks says. 

B. And I need not wait to hear what Carlton says, because I 
already guess what he means. He has picked up from some pseudo- 
philosophic anti-Radical the argument that modern science, being 
simply the evangelist of evolution, must necessarily take the colour 
of her politics from a biological theory which is ‘ not democratic, but 
aristocratic through and through.’ I think Chat is the way our 
instructors are accustomed to put it; and confess now, Carlton, 
wasn’t that the thunder you were going to pass off as your own ? 

Gi I was not conscious of the intention of ‘ passing off’ any¬ 
thing as my own; but I had always supposed that good arguments 
were common property, and I certainly did propose to make use of 
the one you have cited. What have you to say to it ? 

B. Simply that it is an ingenuity of the study; that it is, on 
the face of it, an excogitation of the man of books, and not a reflec¬ 
tion which has suggested itself to the man of action from his obser¬ 
vation of practical affairs. 

G. That is merely your way of putting it; but, supposing you are 
right, I can’t see the force of your reply. 

B, Can’t you ? I should have thought it was obvious; but I 
wiU put it in the concrete form. Some ingenious Conservative 
essayist or other, casting about for new arguments against the prin¬ 
ciples of Liberalism, suddenly bethinks himself of the fact which I 
suppose has been a commonplace for years to anybody who has ever 
thought about the matter—that, according to accepted scientific 
doctrine, the development of life on the globe has not been managed 
by Nature on democratic principles, but on principles very much their 
reverse. Elated with this brilliant operpu, he immediately proceeds 
to argue that what is true of life in general must be true of the 
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hnmEin race in particular; and that scientific men must therefore be 
vehementily opposed to the Liberal theory of the progress and pros¬ 
pects of humanity. Isn’t that the history of •the argument? 

0. No doubt it is. , * 

B, Well, what is it worth, then ? Why, in the first place, 
nothing can be more absurd than to‘call it an argument against any 
one political creed. .It is an argument against civtlisation itself. 
There was a time when the human species did^ develop itself by the 
same law of evolution as governs the lower forms of life to-day; but 
the then state of our race is dq^cribed—^by Conservatives I had 
imagined no less than by Liberals; but correct me if I am wrqpg—■ 
as barbarism. The ‘ aristocratic ’ doctrines of Nature no dopbt pre¬ 
vailed then among us to their full extent; but the’first effective 
protest against them was not Inberalism, but seciety. • The social 
union of man was, in fact, the birth of the principle of democratic 
co-operation, and the death of the aristocracy of individual strength. 
Man parted comp&ny with the politics of Nature from that hour, 
and your ingenious Conservative essjiyist should raise his voice, not 
against us poor Liberals, but against the human race itself. He 
should look a little further back than the first* Keform Bill, and 
attempt to conjure up the golden age of the flint. He should 
idealise a more genuine pre-Adamite than even Sir Charles Wetherell, 
and while his mind lingers fondly upon Tory ‘dragons of the prime, 
tearing each other in the slime,’ he*should deplore the fatal error 
which was committed when man first took to walled cities and in¬ 
vented morality and laws. 

M. Bravo Brooks! That’s really a colourable imitation df elo¬ 
quence. At least I have heard after-dinner speakers cheered for a 
less coherent and even for a less grammatical string of sentences. 

B. You’re very good. 

M. Not at all. I feel that it is only fair to do justice to the 
form of your remarks, as I shall again have to comment on the 
irrelevance of their matter. Nothing I know is so diragreeable as 
sticking to the point when you are conscious of having some excellent 
thing to say which has nothing to do with it. But, disagreeable as^ 
it is, there is no other way of advancing the progress^of a controvefsy, 
and I must really point out to yen that you have not answered Carl¬ 
ton’s argument at all. 

B. Indeed ? I thought I had proved that- 

M, You have quite suflfieiently proved that no ihan, whether- 
savant or Conservative essayist, or what not, can reasonably mi^e 
Liberalism responsible for principles of which the very existence of 
society is itself the expression. But Carlton is not concerned to 
dispute that. His argument, as I understand it,* may be stated thus: 
The principles upon which Nature works when exempt from the 
artificial interference of man are essentially aristocratic principles. 
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The doctrine of the survival of the fittest is an essentially aristocratic 
doctrine. The law of evoJiition is a law of privilege. ‘ The weilkest 
goes to the wall,’ supplies a good rbyrue to, but an ill paraphrase of, 
‘ equality for all.’ The one, in fact, Is ^the exact antipodes of the 
other; and since science is engaged in the continual contemplation 
of the aristocratic doctrine, while Liberalism is specially devoted to 
the illustration and development of the democratic theory, the ques¬ 
tion is whether thi^ does not tend to encourage—rationally or 
irrationally, matters not—an antagonism of tendencies between the 
two in their way of regardipg political phenomena. 

C. That’s exactly the form in which I wish my argument to be 
stated. Thank you, Middleway. 

M. Withhold your thanks a little while. I am afraid you will 
find I doEjt^deserve them. But first, what do you say, Brooks, to the 
argument as I hao»’e just stated it ? • 

B. Well, as I gather frojn your last hint that you are about to 
fall, foul of my adversary, I withdraw my opposiPion. I will admit 
provisionally that there is, in th» way you put it, a natural antagonism 
of political tendency between Liberalism and science. And now let 
us see you ‘ go for * Carlton. 

..6, I don’t quite know how you can count upon that pleasure. 
Your surrender is my victory. 

B. Is it ? We shall see. I can guess the very manner of your 
discomfiture. If Liberal theories offend the prepossessions of science, 
what sort of response does Conservatism make to them ? That is the 
question you are going to ask, I suppose. Middleway ? 

M\ Yes; unless Carlton anticipates it with the answer, which he 
doesn’t seem disposed to do. He has very rightly insisted that the 
man of science is likely to be prejudiced against democratic ideas by 
continual study of a principle so aristocratic as that on which Nature 
is accustomed to work. But now I want to hear from him wljy he 
thinks, or assumes, that the man of science is likely to be drawn 
towards his own party on that account ? 

C. Well, he would be drawn towards us, I think, in virtue of the 
very opposition of our principles to democratic ideas. 

*M, He would be attracted to you^s to the representatives of the 
aristocratic principle you mean ? 

G, Yes; if you like to put it so. 

M. And you consider, then, that Nature and the Conservative 
party interpret and apply this principle in the same way. That we 
have called it in each case by the common name ‘ aristocratic ’ seems 
enough for you. How much has language to answer for when it 
can betray a man of intelligence into such an absurdity as that I 

C. Do you mean* to say, then, that there is no analogy between 
the ‘ supremacy of the best ’ as it appears in nature and as it has been 
illustrated in political institutions ? 
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M. Do you mean to that what a Conservative would call ‘ the 
best ’ is what Nature would call ‘ the fittest*’ ? 

a Why not? * • • 

B. Why not ? You ha(J better ask the House of Lords. You 
had better consider the patronage system in the matter of appoint¬ 
ments. Why, the monarchical principle itself—but, however, I need 
not shock your courtlipess by going into that. I will merely ask you 
whether you think an hereditary peerage repregents the principle of 
the ‘ supremacy of the fittest ’ ? 

M. I have seen it argued that it doeg—the ingenious disputant 
appealing in support of his arjfument to the titles conferred occasion¬ 
ally upon the successful soldier or civil administrator, and j)eriodi- 
cally upon a certain number of able lawyers. 

B. To which you replied ? 

M. To which I replied that the analogy was most exact and happy 
—for a single generation; but that, unfortunately for its further 
application, Naturfe was in the habit of conferring life ^ peerages 
alone. • ^ * 

B. Good. What did he say t® that ? 

M. I did not give him time to say anything. * I went on to add 
that I would admit the force of his argument when he could show me 
a short-necked giraffe supported in ease and comfort by Nature in 
consideration of the distinguished cervical development of its an¬ 
cestors. Nature, I said, appears to me to have a thorough appre¬ 
ciation of personal fitness, but of the hereditary variety, so familiar 
to politicians, she seems to have no comprehension at all. Obviously 
she cannot grasp the idea of an inherited aptitude for browsing the 
leaves of trees which your neck is too short to rc^ach. 

C. This seems to me very poor jesting, 

M. I don’t wonder you find it so; but you have always the 
resource of treating it as serious argument and attempting to answer 
it. Come, my dear Carlton, you cannot possibly claim the sympathy 
of science for Conservatism on the ground that your parfy represents 
the principle of the supremacy of the fittest. The paradox is too 
audacious. Conservatism and accidental privilege have been too long 
associated in popular language to allow you any hope of severing 
them. * • * 

B. Quite so; and that just brings us to the point at which, as I 
contend, the sympathy of Liberalism and science begins. It is 
Liberalism after all, and Liberalism alone, wlxich has unshackled and 
given scope to the energies of the human race—thereby rendering 
possible the vast material progress which the race has made, and 
even contributing in a great measure to the splendid victories which 
science herself has won. She would be guilty of the worst ingratitude 
if she were really capable of looking coldly on her benefactor. 

C. Ah! that’s all very well; but understanding gratitude as a 
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leiise of favours to come, I should like know from which of the 
two parties science is most likely to receive them, 

B. From ours I ¥ot a doubt of it, Thete cannot be any 
permanent antagonism between the man^who labours for ibe human 
race and the man who believes in the human race; nor can there 
ever be more than a transitorj alliance between him whose life is 
devoted to th^ interests of the many, and him p^ho has to uphold the 
privileges of .the few,^ Liberalism and science have, at any rate, a 
common ideal —the advancement of mankind—an ideal which Con¬ 
servatism either does not believe in or does not care for. The Liberal 

« 

politician may thwart the man of science in such matters as vivisection 
and the repression of disease, and the two may quarrel angrily 
enough about?it; but each knows at the bottom of bis heart that his 
temporary opponeqt is equally with himself a labourer in the cause 
of man. They differ as to the relative importance of moral and 
physical factors in the.sum of man’s well-being, that is all. But in 
;^y difference between science and Conservatism this can never 
‘ «. 

C)Vv^hat a magnificent specimen of Liberal arrogance I Your 
party has of course' a monopoly of interest in human welfare. 

. jB. I have never said so; and it would be as absurd as to say that 
Haroun Al-Baschid took no interest in the welfare of his people. 
What I meant was that the Conservative—I mean the really thought¬ 
ful and logical Conservative as distinguished from the political 
speculators on, or perhaps I ought to say ‘ in,’ the adventure of ‘ Tory 
Democracy’—does not believe in the self-directing, self-sufficing 
quality of the mass of mankind, or believes in it only as a possibility 
of some so remote future as to warrant him in treating it for imme¬ 
diate practical purposes as non-existent. And 1 say that, while the 
Conservative rejects this belief, both the Liberal and the man of 
science are fundamentally agreed in holding it. 

M, What a charm there is in the discursiveness of an argument! 
Now, who would imagine that all this animated dispute about the 
tendencies of science is really episodical to the main issue ? But it 
is, though. 

• C. Surely not. ■■ 

M. Indeed ft is. You undertook to discuss* the politics of litera¬ 
ture, or in other words the political tendencies of the literary habit, 
and you have branched off into a debate upon the politics of scientific 
men, whom Brooks at the outset declined, for the purposes of the 
discussion, to include in the literary class at all. 

C. Well, we have disposed of most varieties of the men who 
employ pen, ink, and paper for the expression of their thoughts. 
Journalists, historians, eavarUe, have been successively brought up for 
examination as to their politics. 

AT. Yes; and sipoe the studies of mental and moral philosophy 
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axe now treated as brancnes of physical science, there remains only 
the novelists, poets, essayists, <&c., whom you first enumerated. We 
aXe reduced, in feot^—if the word 'reduced’ is sot'impertinent—^to the 
heUee leti/rea, which I suspect Are, in popular language, pretty nearly 
equivalent to the word ' literature.’ 

B. No doubt they‘are; and people are probably thinking 
exclusively of the poqt,.the novelist, the essayist, th^ critic, and so 
forth, when they talk of the politics of literary,men. , 

G. Well, and what do you think tJieir natural poKtics are? 

B, Ah, there, at least, I can confidently meet you. For what 
are the qualities which in the department of literature are supreme ? 
Are they not imagination, sympathy, sensibility ? 

M. You leave out sense, I see. But surely the* critic should 
have that, even if the poet and the novelist can digpense Yithdt. 

C. Yes, and,how about taste and culture, whiph you have also 

omitted ? • 

B, Thank you,* for multiplying my allies. Add taste and cultere 
by all means. I am not afraid of them. They are on the side of our 
gi-eater ideals, if they look coldly on some of our minor political 
claims. * 

M. Which being interpreted, means that Mr. Matthew Arajold 
is an enthusiast for social equality, if he has no sympathy with the 
deceased wife’s sister. 

B. Exactly so. * 

M, Kecollect, however, what an eclectic Mr, Arnold is. 

C. Ay, and remember how much larger a share in the life of a 

political party is filled by these ‘ minor claims ’ as you call them^ com¬ 
pared with the ‘greater ideals,’ or, in other words, the vague abstrac¬ 
tions which men may accept like the theological dogma which has 
no influence on their lives. In what aspect, after all, must the modem 
Liberal politician present himself to the man of taste and culture? 
Surely not in the radiant if delusive semblance worn by the pioneers 
of the French Eevolution to the English poets of thS eighteenth 
century ? Surely not as the builder of ,a new heaven and new earth, 
but rather as the mechanically-chosen exponent of the narrowest 
ideals of the English bourgeoisie. * 

B. But suppose fbat these ideals— 

C. One moment; I am not saying that this view of English 
Liberalism is reasonable, but I do say that that is the aspect which 
it must naturally present to the eye of taste and culture: 

B, I see you admire that variety of refinement which, if you will 
pardon the criticistn, the most closely borders on vulgarity. You are 
the devotee of a form of ‘ taste ’ which is to the real article what the 
‘ genteel person ’ is to the gentleman. Well, 4et us drop taste and 
culture. Imagination and sympathy surely do not tend to encourage 
that gross and swinish temperament which contentedly acquiesces in 
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ft world of remediable misery for a bribe of meat and drink. 
IMa^ation and sympathy in their higher developments must sorely 
tend to make men- *• 

C. Revolutionaries ? yes; Liberal#, 50 . I can quite understand 
your poetic Nihilist. What I cannot see is the romance of the 
Caucus. 

M. I am Mtirely with you there, Carlton. , A poet who likes to 
join hands with the ^rxes and Krapotkins of the era may indulge 
his imagination to any extent. A Socialist democracy contains 
possibilities; its coming Height be catastrophic or beneficent; but it 
would, at any rate, give promise of something less prosaic than the 
present. Now the promise of orthodox Liberalism is precisely the 
reverse, and however unsatisfying the present may seem to imagina¬ 
tive arfd ppetic minds, I cannot conceive it save as turning with 
disgust from a future in which Democracy, with its, vices sedulously 
fostered and its virtueserepressed as inconvenient, is to be ‘ worked,* 
‘managed,’ ‘caucused,’ by pushing members of the commercial 
capitalist class. * 

C. ^iuite so ; and since imagination and feeling, since taste and 
culture, can find nothing to satisfy them, but rather everything to 
disgust them in the future foreshadowed to them by the so-called man 
of progress, they are naturally drawn towards that body who represent 
for them the beauty, the sanctity, the poetry of the past. 

M. You mean, no doubt, the Society of Antiquaries. 

B, Hal ha! 

C. Nonsense; I mean the Conservative party. 

M. Oh, impossible ! What on earth have the Conservative party 
to do with the past ? It is true they have a sort of bowing acquaint¬ 
ance with it through the House of Peers, most of whom, however, are 
ignorant of their own pedigrees, and some of the greatest of whom 
are turning their historic heirlooms, as fast as may be, into current 
coin of the realm; but the party, as a party, is avowedly, even 
ostentatiously, parvenu. Lord Beaconsfield, they are always telling 
us, was their political father; they have, consequently, no political 
grandfather, and they are proud of it. That may be a capital way of 
‘commending themselves to the democracy ; I don’t say it is not; but 
you must take ‘it with its consequences, and 'one of these is that 
modem Conservatism has no more appeal to romance, is not one whit 
less prosaic to the tips of its fingers, than modem Liberalism. 

S. I thoroughly agree with you. That is, of course, I mean I 
agree with you that nothing can be more prosaic than modem 
Conservatism. 

C. Well, what 7 should like to know is, what you really do think 
on the point under discussion ? For hitherto you seem to me to have 
done nothing but amuse yourself by knocking our heads together, 
which is not difficult when two men are wrestling. 
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M. I Bhould think, then, that an attitude of such strict, if searoely 
benevolent, neutrality might explain itself. "S^our dispute, my good 
friends, is, to the best of my j^idgment, idle. The literary man,.as 
such, can have no tendency hither to Liberalism or Conservatism as 
represented by the two political parties. Neither party has anything 
to attract him, or rather, each has so much to repel^him, that he 
must become an eclectic'whether he will or no. 

B. But never mind the parties. Surely hiS bias must be—every 
man’s is—towards the creed of one party or towards that of the other. 

M. Well, of course it must,be ;*but that has no more to do with 
the practice of his calling than with the colour of his hair. It ^oes 
down to that great fundamental distinction of temperiiment which 
makes every Tnan among us an optimist or a pessimist. . 

G. And which are you ? 

M. My dear*Carlton, what an indiscreet question! To avow 
oneself an optimist ^is practically to undertake to fight all comers 
at all times of the day or night; to declare for pessimism-is tq get 
oneself turned out of the arena altogether and disqualified as ‘ un¬ 
practical.’ The one creed threatens me with too mych work, and the 
other would allow me too little. So please to understand that I^am 
BO far an optimist as to entitle no one to order me home to my study; 
while, if I ever talk the language of pessimism, it is, as I have done 
to-day, in the strictest confidence of privacy. 

H. D. Tbaill. 
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Thb following observations, which have been thrown together at 
intervals dtfring the last few months, arose from the accident of a 
slight* in/h'spositien. Happening to be lying opposite a window with 
a south aspect, I amused myself by studying the effects of the after¬ 
images of the windowupon the retina. To my surprise I found that 
the peculiar changes of colour which the images ttodergo after the eyes 
are closed followed fixed laws. • My curiosity was excited, and I pursued 
my investigations more closely. *00 my recovery I searched through 
the works of Tyndall, Helmholtz, Dr. Thomas Young, and other writere 
on* the theory of light and colour, in the hope of finding some record 
of the phenomena which had so interested me. I found none. Each 
of the writers I consulted glanced at the fact of the persistence of 
light and colour on the retina, but recorded* no observations with 
regard to the laws by which the images so formed were regulated. 
My first idea, therefore, was to write a brief description of the 
pheliomena I had observed, naerely with the object of amusing un¬ 
scientific readers. Being led, in pursuit of this idea, into further 
observations, I discovered so many curious facts which appeared to 
me to have a direct bearing on the physiology and psychology of 
human vision, that I was induced to give them more careful con¬ 
sideration and to investigate the subject more deeply. The results, 
togethej: with certain theories which I have ventured to propound, I 
now record; feeling of course that it is possible, in these days of 
close research, that I may have been anticipated by some writer 
whose works it has not been my good fortune to encounter. But as 
independent and careful observations of natural phenomena—^more 
especially in connection with the faculty of vision—should always be 
interesting, I venture to hope that the following notes may prove as 
attractive to others as the experiment^they describe have been to me. 
I should add that brief references to after-images with closed eyes may 
be found in Helmholtz’s great work on Physiotogical Optica^ in Dr. 
Foster’s Text-Book of Physiology^ and in a few other works; but 
the fact that neither of them contains any detailed experiments such 
as I am about to describe induces me to hope that my observations 
may at least claim the merit of novelty. 
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Those who have any acquaintance with the physiology of human 
vision will know that the images retained on the retina, after looking 
steadily at strong lights, or at strongly illuxqin'ated sur&ces, such as 
white paper in sunlight, are. variously termed‘ Accidental Images,' 
* After-Images,’ and ‘ Ocular Spectra.’ 

The first term is a. complete misnomer. There is nothing that 
can he called accidental in connection with these images. They 
follow fixed laws as steadfastly as the colours of the spectrum; vary¬ 
ing only with varying conditions, but being strictly identical under 
identical conditions, as I hope to show. 

I think it will be desirable lo take my observations to some 
extent in the order in which they were made, even although this 
plan may entail repetitions arising from after cowections. By 
adopting this course there will be a twofold advantage. The reader 
will perceive more clearly how I have arrived at my present con¬ 
clusions, and it will enable others who mj^ be inclined to pursue 
similar investigations to avoid my errors and to record any variations 
that may seem antagonistic to my tljeory. •“ . ’ 

On the first occasion on which I began to observe these images I 
was opposite a window divided into four panes *by one vertical and 
one horizontal bar; the fastening of the window forming an object 
upon which to fix the eye so as to keep the window steadily upon’the 
retina. The sun was shining Uirough very thin white clouds. It 
was not within the%'ange of vision where I sat, but its rays fell with 
considerable brightness upon the wall at the side of the room, the 
aspect being nearly south, and the time 11 a.m. I mention these 
details because the effects I am about to describe are, as. before 
stated, dependent on certain conditions. I should mention also that 
on this first occasion the light was somewhat unusually intense for 
the time of year—the month of January—a fact of very consider¬ 
able importance. 

I looked attentively at the fastening of the window for about 
twenty seconds—that is, while I counted twenty very slowly. I 
then turned from the light and closed my eyes, covering them with 
my hands. I almost immediately found that the image of the 
window was retained on the rqtina, the light parts—that is, the glass 
panes—being of a* lirilliant yellow-green, and tl/e cross bars of a 
deep purple tinl^ fringed with red,' 

Of course it is a thoroughly well-known fact that after gazing at 
any particular colour for a few seconds, and then turning the eyes 
to some white or grey surface, such as the ceiling, we invariably get 
the complementary colour, to which effect I shall have to refer later 
on. I was therefore surprised to find., after looking at the window, 
that the after-image of the sky was a yellow-grgen, as that oolourun 
the above principle indicated the presence of crimson in the sky, 
which colour was certainly not apparent. 

X T 2 
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I continued gazing at the yellow-green image (I use the word 
‘ gazing’ for the sake of convenience, although my eyes were closed), 
and found that after the lapse of a few seconds the colour changed 
to a dull orange. This again changed to pink; the pink coming 
gradually over the orange in waves, Tfie pink then deepened to a 
rich crimson, then to dull purple, then into neutral tint, until I 
thought it had faded altogether; but on this point I afterwards 
found I was in error. 

On looking at the window again after a suflScient interval, and 
obtaining the image afresh, I prodiiced some curious variations in 
the effect. I ^found that if I turned towards the light and removed 
my hands—of course without opening my eyes—the image imme¬ 
diately became, negative, that is, the window became a dark neutral 
tint approaching to black, and the bars a brilliant red, standing out 
very vividly on the dark ground. The parts of the wall surrounding 
the window which had \jeen in shadow were also red like the bars. 
In fact I had, speaking generally, a black window.on a red ground. 
On passing my hand over my ,,eyes again the image immediately 
became positive, returning to the gradation of tint it would by this 
time have reached if the hand had not been removed at all. I will 
refer presently to what I conceive to be the cause of this. 

I now fixed my eyes on the fastening of the window for about 
fifteen seconds, with iriy head in an upright position. I then inclined 
■my head to the right and looked for another fifteen seconds, then I 
inclined it to the left and looked for a similar interval. On closing 
my eyes and covering them I became conscious of three images of 
the window superimposed on each other at different angles, the bars 
crossing each other and appearing to radiate from a centre like the 
spokes of a wheel. As I had anticipated, the images were of dif¬ 
ferent tints, as the first and second had begun to change before the 
third was fixed on the retina. The difference in colour was of course 
only to be seen distinctly where the square angles of the images 
projected beyond the boundaries of the central mass. Where they 
were superimposed, the colours did not mingle, but the stronger one— 
that is, the latest impression—was predominant. In each case the 
bara of the window were of a dark purple; but for some occult 
reason, arising possibly from the more distinct vision in the centre of 
the retina, they lost their dark tint to some extent in the middle and 
assumed a blue shade. I tried now to get four different impressions 
of the window projected on each other at different angles; but in 
this case the resources of the retina—or, perhaps it would be more 
correct to say, one’s power of perception—failed. Tbe images, though 
evidently there, became too confused for definition, and the bars 
seemed to disappear eptirely. 

In another way, however, we may produce almost any number of 
images of the window—that is, by looking at different points on either 
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aide of it for a sufficient interval. We may thus get a row of 
windows on the reUna lasting for several seconds or even minutes. 

At an early stage of these observations H began to suspect the 
true principle of these images, which 1 have since confirmed by 
repeated experiments. It is that the colour of the image is pro¬ 
duced not by the tint of the object we look at, bat by the amount of 
light thrown on the retina, either by the greater or desser intensity 
of light in the object itself, or by the amount of time during which 
one looks at it. I have tested this theory in many ways, and always 
found it correct. Of course this only refers to after-images produced 
with the eyes closed and covered, and has nothing whatever,to do 
with the ordinary images produced by looking at a coloured object 
and then looking elsewhere with the eyes open. 

A few days after I made my first observations, I looked at the 
window on a certain morning when heavy cumulus-clouds were 
passing across the sky, their summits stroifgly illuminated by the 
sun and with deep*grey shadows below. After gazing for ^sufficient 
interval, I closed and covered my ^es, and obtained the fpllbwing 
effect in the after-image. The white portions of the sky were repro¬ 
duced in yellow-green, the shadowed parts in dull'pink, and the clear 
blue sky in dull grey. I now approached the window and look&d at 
the whole landscape. Two tall chimneys belonging to some water¬ 
works were in the ^distance, well defined .igainst the lower light of 
the sky. I found that by looking steadily at the top of one of them 
for some seconds, and then producing the after-image in the usual 
way, I obtained a distinct impression of the clouds, with the chim¬ 
neys projected dark against the sky. As before, the light pkrts of 
the clouds were yellow-green, the dark parts pink, and the blue sky 
grey. The singular part of this experiment was the perfect repro¬ 
duction of the whole of tlie sky within the range of vision in three 
different tints, and even the projection of parts of the landscape 
against it. 

The next observations I made were in a public hall, at abgut eleven 
in the morning. There was a window opposite me, divided into small 
panes. The glass was painted with a thin coat of white to prevent 
its being seen through. The sftn was shining with tojerable brilliancy 
and falling on the window. It struck me that the painted glass, with 
the sun upon it, would be a good object with which to try the effect 
of after-images, as I had before observed that evenly dispersed light 
formed the best images. I should mention that on account of the 
proximity of other,windows the divisions between the panes were not 
so dark as in the window first described. In fact they did not come 
actually against the sky, but in a line with some distant bouses, which, 
however, were not visible on account of the‘semi-opacity of the 
painted glass. I looked at the window for twenty seconds, and found 
that it was produced on the retina in the yellow-green tint, but not so 
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Avidly as when I had looked at the sunlit clouds through clear glass. 
The yellow-green changed also very qtdckly to i^e crimson tint} and 
then the divisions assufiaed the complementary colour} gre^, and re¬ 
mained unchanged for some time. This was followed by an eflFect I 
had not before noticed. After the iniage had passed into the usual 
dull violet stage it changed to deep blue, with the divisions a bright 
straw colour. < I had not seen this blue at all in<previous experiments} 
and at first thought it. must result from the painted glass; Wt I have 
since found} from repeated experiments, that in my first observations 
I discontinued observing the image too soon. In all subsequent ob¬ 
servations I have found that blue is the last colour of the'series, and 
that it remains until the colour disappears entirely. 

I now undertook some further observations in my own room, and 
continued, them at favourable intervals more systematically than I 
had done before. The following is a summary of the results. The 
best time for producing vivid images from a window is about eleven 
in the mqming, choosing a day when the air is fiUM with white sunny 
mist,* oy the sky covered with evenly dispersed thin white clouds. 
The aspect should be south, and there should be but one window, 
from which the observer should be distant about six yards. The sun 
shoifid not be in the field of view, otherwise the light is too dazzling. 
We will suppose that imder these circumstances the eyes are fixed 
steadily on the fastening of the window. 

After looking for ten seconds, and then closing the eyes and cover¬ 
ing them tightly with the hands, so as to exclude all light, the after¬ 
image is blue. 

After gazing for fifteen seconds the image is green. 

After gazing for twenty seconds the image is yellow-green. 

After gazing for twenty-five or thirty seconds the image is very 
vivid yellow-green or pure yellow. 

Beyond the thirty seconds no further change takes place, except 
perhaps increased intensity in the yellow up to fifty seconds. I have 
continue^ looking at the window for a hundred seconds, but no 
further change occurred. The colours never vary their order. The 
only variation is in the time required to produce them. If the light 
is faint, it may take twenty seconds tb produce ^even the blue, thirty 
for the green, forty for the yellow; but they Will come in this order. 
If the light is not sufl&ciently intense, the yellow-green may not be 
produced at all. If it is unusually intense, it may come in a few 
seconds. In'the case of extreme brilliancy, such as the sun or the 
electric light, there are no intermediate tints. A vivid spot, of a 
whitish green, is produced instantaneously. 

And now with regard to the disappearance of the image. 

It seems to be a fixed law that no matter at which of the three 
tints the image has arrived when we close our eyes, in dMappearing 
U invariably goes through the same gradations of tint. 
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It changes first to a dull orange, then to pink, then to deeper 
pink or crimsbn, then to neutral tint or violet, then to blue, at which 
colour it remains until it fades entirely. Let it be understood, that 
whether we have reached the blue, the green, or the yellow tint, the 
above is the invariable ordei'of the tints in disappearingii 

The only variation is in the tiipe. The longer* we have been 
gazing to form the image, the longer is the interval before it begins 
to change. If, theref&re, we have looked suflBciently Wng to produce 
the yellow-green, a longer time will elapse beftjre it changes to pink 
than will be the case if we have only reached the blue stage. In any 
case, however, it is only a matter of a few* seconds. 

Providing, therefore, the conditions were always the sama, we 
should possess a very excellent natural photometer in the eyes, for the 
intensity of the light might be judged by the colour produced in the 
image after gazing for a given number of seconds.* * • 

In the afternoon of the day on which I made theSb last experiments 
I wished to test t^is theory. The sun was somewhat low down, but 
it would not have occurred to me that there was any mateiial differ¬ 
ence in the intensity of the light compared with what it had. been in 
the morning. I found, however,* after gazing for ten seconds, that 
the light produced only a vei'y faint blue tint, which changed at once 
into dull orange and crimson, thus proving to me that there ^s a 
very considerable diminution of light compared with the morning, 
when ten seconds had produced a vi^jid blue, which did not change 
for some time. 

I will now refer to the fact already mentioned, that the image* 
becomes negative on turning the face to the light and removing the 
hands, of course keeping the eyes shut. I should first mention that 
if we do this in the earlier stages of the after-image it does not become 
negative. If it is done, for instance, immediately after the image is 
formed, we get the image only in a modified form, not negative. If, 
however, we wait until the image has passed through the stages of 
disappearance as far as the crimson tint, and then remove the hand 
(always without opening the eyes), we get at once a very dark window 
on a bright red ground. Now the reason of this seems to me obvious. 
We know that any bright object surrounded by light of much gr^t^r 
intensity becomes dark by comparison. Dr. Huggins has measured 
the intensity of light in the umbra of a sun-spot, which we know 
appears in an ordinary telescope to be perfectly black. He found 
that it was lighter than the electric light, but looked black by con¬ 
trast with the indescribable brilliancy of the photosphere. On the 
same principle, therefore, the image on the retina, which appears 
bright when no light is admitted through the eyelids, becomes black 
by contrast when the light is admitted, and the light so admitted 
—modified and rendered pink by its passage through the eyelids— 
does not afifect the part of the retina where the image is retained. 
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In other words, the light that falls on the retina through the eyelids 
is the photosphere, and the after«image the umbra—dark by com- 
piutison only. ^ . 

And here perhaps it would not be out of place to say a few wonls 
with regard to the reason why the retina does not receive the new 
flood of light in that particular part of its surface where the image 
falls. It is necessary in the first place to refer to the theory pro¬ 
pounded by Br. Thomas Young in the early part of this century. 
Dr. Young was of opinion that the eye contains three separate sets of 
nerve-fibres, which are severally excited by the three coloius now 
accepted by many physici»ts as .the three primaries—^n^ely, red, 
greei^t and violet. This theory of Dr. Young is adopted by Helm¬ 
holtz and Tyndall. The former, indeed, adopts it with avidity, as 
an easy solution of a problem that had long perplexed him. He 
explains it thus:—< 

lie (Dr. Young) farther assumes that the fii'St (nerve-fibres) are excited most 
strongly by Tvaves of ether of greatest length ; the second, which are sensitive to 
green light, by waves of middle length; while those which convey impressions of 
violet hre acted upon only by the shortest vibrations of ether. Accordingly, at th» 
red end of the spectrum the excitation of those fibres which are sensitive to that 
colour predominates, bonce the appearance of this part as red. Further on there 
is added on impression xipon the fibres sensitive to green light, and thus results the 
mixe^ sensation of yellow. In the middle of the spectrum the nerves sensitive to 
green become much more excited than the otlier two kinds, and accordingly green 
is the predominant impression. As soon as tliis becomes^ mixed with violet, the 
result is the colour known as blue; while at the most highly refracted end of the 
spectrum the impression produced on the fibres which are sensitive to violet light 
overeomes every other. 

It ts difficult to quote this passage referring to Dr. Young, or even 
to mention bis name, without paying a passing tribute to his memory. 
It is probable that be is scarcely known to any but scientific 
readers, and yet Helmholtz refers to him as possessing one of the 
most profound minds that ever existed, and Tyndall places him intel¬ 
lectually above the heads of any discoverers since Sir Isaac Newton. 
One remai^kable fact connected with his career is, that a single paper 
on vision, which he sent to the Koyal Society, obtained Mm admission 
to the ranks of that august l)ody. His theories had the misfortune, 
however, to encounter the severest shafts of ridicule.from no less a person 
than the late Lord Brougham, who poilsessed the'ear of the EdmJbwrgK 
Review. So severe indeed was the attack that for twenty years 
Young ceased to publish any discoveries except in immediate connec¬ 
tion with his own profession, that of medicine. It is impossible to 
estimate what the scientific world may have lost by his silence. His 
theories remained buried in the archives of the Boyal Society for this 
long interval. They were re-discovered independently by Fresnel, and 
have since, as we have'seen, been adopted by Helmholtz, with whom 
Young’s name is now indissolubly linked. 
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The passage 1 have quoted in explanation of Young’s theory is 
sufficient for our purpose at present. It is of course assumed that the 
reader is aware thai the mixture of red and'greeii rays (not pigments) 
produces yeUow, that the mixture of green and violet rays produces 
blue, and that we thus, with the primaries, get the principal tints of 
the spectrum. We now come to, the * fatigue theory,* so popular 
with almost all writers on the subject. It is assumed that when the 
eye has been looking %t^dily at a patch of a particulaf colour—let us 
say red—for a considerable time, that portion of the retina upon 
which the red falls becomes fatigued with the red rays, the con¬ 
sequence of which is, that on leoking*away from the red into a 
darkened room, or at a plain grey or white surface, the eye' refuses 
any longer to receive the red rays on the particular spot which has 
become fatigued, and we therefore see the complementary colour, 
green. On the same principle, as we well know, if we look at a light 
object on a dark* ground and then look away, we see a dark object on 
a light ground, and vice versa. * 

This theory of fatigue is almost universally accepted I)y writers 
on light and colour. It is adopted'without question by HeJinholtz, 
a very great authority indeed; but it appears to be open to objec¬ 
tions, some of which I will presently state. If, however, we accept 
it, we at once see why the particular part of the retina on whichr-the 
image of the window is impressed refuses to receive the new accession 
of light through the eyelids. Thai; portion of its surface has been 
blinded or ‘ fatigtied ’ by the strong light, and is unable to receive 
any further impression. 

I may here mention a fact which appears to me one of the most 
remarkable of the many remarkable facts connected with the* after¬ 
images. The succession of colours in the formation of the image is,’ 
as we have seen, in the following order—blue, green, and yellow. 
In the disappearance the order is orange, crimson, violet, blue. This 
last blue is of a much deeper tint than the first, and may therefore 
be described as indigo. It will thus be seen that the colours in 
forming and disappearing follow the order of the colours of the 
solar spectrum, commencing with the blue and going on to what we 
ordinarily denominate the heat end of the spectrum, then passing 
over to the violet os the so-called chemical end, and so back to the 
blue. I say the so-called heat end and chemical end, because recent 
researches seem to have demonstrated that there is no actual dis¬ 
tinction of this kind in the spectrum, but that it is only a matter of 
degree. Be this as it may, the fact that the after-image follows this 
order is so very singular that it is worth recording. A possible ex¬ 
planation of this succession of tints may be found in the fact that in 
dim light the violet and green rays are known to undergo greater 
excitatiop relatively than the yellow and red rays; and that in 
strong light the excitation of the latter becomes so much greater 
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that It passes by and surmounts, as it were, the violet and green rays 
and their combinations. The reverse, takes place as the light 
diminishes. * . 

I will now turn to a class of espe/iments which possess strong 
points of interest. I refer to after-images produced by sunlight on 
white paper and also on papers of different colours. The white paper 
produces the same colours in the same order as white clouds or sunny 
mist, the only difference being in the fact thst If tl^ sunlight on the 
paper is very strong the colours are produced more rapidly and are 
purer and brighter in tone. It is,^for some unknown cause, difficult to 
produce the green tint; the blue appears after the usual interval, 
but the next tint is more of a yellow-green, and the positive yellow 
comes sooner. In disappearing, too, the tint does not change at 
once to dull orange and red, but first goes through a yellow stage, 
the yellow 4jrightenlng, as it were, out of the yellow-green before the 
image begins to fade. The crimson tint in the disapjpearing process 
is also pur^, and very pure violet follows the crimson before the 
image returns to the blue, which is always the final tint. 

Many curious combinations “^may be produced with a square of 
white paper in sunlight. One of the most remarkable is the follow¬ 
ing ;—I concluded from previous experiments that if I looked at the 
papef for ten seconds at a distance of a yard, then looked for another 
ten seconds at a distance of two yards, and again for the same 
interval at three yards, I shouVi get three distinct images of the 
paper, superimposed one on the other, of different sizes and of different 
tints—the difference in the size resulting, of course, from the differ¬ 
ent distances, and the different colours from the interval which 
elapsed between the observations. The result was as I had antici¬ 
pated: the three* squares appeared of different sizes and different 
tints, generally pink, yellow, and blue, forming a very beautiful 
object; but the tints were not always to be relied on, in consequence 
of the variability of the light. 

I procured some papers of different tints, thinking they would 
probably influence the tint of the after-image.; but this was not the 
case to any appreciable extent. The succession of colours in the 
ipaa^e is the same whether we look at pink, blue, green, or yellow in 
sunlight. The only difference is in the fact that darker tints take a 
longer time to produce the image, in ^nsequence of their not reflect¬ 
ing so much light. In the case of very intense deep tints, such as 
orange, which does not reflect light sufficiently to produce a strong 
image, we do get the complementary colours to some extent. Grey, 
too, seems to be an exception. No matter whether it is an Illuminati 
surfiice or grey cloud, it always produces a pink after-image.^ 

Another remarkable fact connected with the images is their 

\ The solar spectrum docs produce the complementary colours in tbStafter-image, 
giving green for the red end, purple for the centre, and orange for the violet end. 
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extreme susoeptiHlit^ to the very slightest variation in the reflecting 
power of an illuminated surface. Quite a distinct tint is produced 
in the image by so slight a variation that it ^ hardly perceptible to 
the open eye. For example, if the sash of a window .is thrown partly 
up and the light has to pass'through double glass, the colour in the 
image is quite distinct from the tint.where the light passes through 
single glass only. Again, if there is the slightest inequality in the 
surface of a piece of paper, so that the light is not reh^ited equally 
from all parts of it, the inequalities will be disfinguishdd by a difrer- 
ent tint. On one occasion a piece of white paper, with which I was 
experimenting, assumed a slightly conchve form which threw the 
upper part into scarcely perceptible half shadow. The result of this 
in the image was that the upper part was pink, softeqing gradually 
off into the bright yellow-green of the lower part. , 

While on the subject of extreme sensitiveness* to lighVand shade 
in the after-image, I may mention that manj curious and interesting 
experiments may .be made, apart from the changes of colour, by 
placing various objects in strong ^unlight. I took a number of 
Ha/rper^8 Magazhie one day, and, placing it in the sunlight, looked 
at it for about twenty-five seconds. I found the words ‘ Harper’s 
Monthly Magazine ’ were very distinctly seen in the after-image, and 
on turning to the light, with the eyes closed, the letters came oht a 
bright red on a dark ground. ^Then by opening and shutting the 
eyes quickly the im&ge seemed to be renewed several times, appearing 
brighter at the moment of shutting the eyes. It of course under¬ 
went changes of colour, but the red letters on the black ground 
were the most vivid. Looking at a plain surface in a darker part of 
the room with the eyes open, the letters were of course white on a 
dark ground, that is, the opposite of the cover itself. I also placed 
strip of newspaper in the sun at a sufficient distance for it to present 
an almost uniform surface of grey. To my surprise the lin^ and 
spaces came out quite distinctly, the capitals being easily discernible. 
I believe, however, that the power of observing and ^retaining the 
image on the retina is one that increases with practice, and is cer¬ 
tainly stronger in some people than in others. 

In order to ascertain wl^pther the changes of colours are,the 
same in others, I tested them ,with my son, aged mineteen, and my 
daughter, aged fourteen. 1 waited for them to describe what they 
saw, so as to afford no clue. In one or two instances the effect was 
so absolutely identical with what I myself saw that it became quite 
startling. The succession of tints was always the same, the only dif¬ 
ference being in* the intervals, and these only differed by a few 
seconds. 1 should mention, also, that in the case of my daughter the 
persistence of the image was not so marked as in my own case—she 
occasionally lost it for a second or two. 

The amount of light necessary-to produce a distinct after^frnage 
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is Terj considerable. The sun, as I have E»id before, gives an instan- 
taneons after-image, lasting for several minutes* White clouds illu- 
minated bj the sun, sq^n through a window at a little distance, give 
it very quickly. Sunlight on white paper produces it also very rapidly. 
With plain blue sky it is difficult to get an image at all, even when 
the sun is very bright. The poet speaks of- the moon as the ‘ efful¬ 
gent lamp of night; ’ but the retina proves her t^o be an impostor with 
regard to intensity of light. When at her brightest, only the faintest 
possible after-5mage is produced—so faint, indeed, that it can hardly 
be called one. Gaslight, when very near, produces a strong image, 
beginning with green and going through the usual gradations, though 
not with anything like the same intensity of tint as with daylight. 

I now come to another remarkable fact in connection with the 
images. If I look at a brightly illuminated object, or at the sky 
through a‘window, with one eye only, I find that tlje after-image is 
intermittent, coming anji going with considerable regularity at inter¬ 
vals of from seven to ten seconds. I have tested this many times, 
and ajways with the same result Being much struck with the fact, 
I tried the effect of looking for ten .seconds with one eye, and then— 
without any interval—for another ten seconds with both eyes. I now 
found that the image did not disappear as before, but was vnter- 
miUent in colour^ changing from red to yellow and from yellow to 
red with the same regularity as befpre. I should mention that the 
image is much longer forming with one eye onty, and is fainter in 
tint. 

This intermission of the image must, I think, be closely connected 
with another curious effect which I discovered only a few days ago. 

^If we shut one eye and fix the other steadily on a bright part of the 
sky—an illuminated cloud is best—in the course of half a minute or 
a minute a dark cloud, like London smoke, comes over the particular 
spot upon which we have fixed our gaze. This continues for three or 
four seconds only, and then disappears, returning again after another 
interval of a minute or two. I have tested this with two or three 
other persons, with the same result. It would almost seem, there¬ 
fore, that one eye is incapable of sustaining a continuous impression, 
eith^ of some kinds of illuminated outer objects or of the after-image. 
The possible reason why this effect hp,s not beeil noticed by people 
with one eye may be that they are unaccustomed to fix the eye im¬ 
movably on one object for a considerable time, having no particular 
motive for doing so. Hence the effect has remained unobserved. 

In connection with the negative image, formed, as 1 have described, 
by facing the light and removing the hands from the eyes, there is 
one point I omitted to mention. At the moment of removing the 
hands, when the light suddenly enters the eyes through the eyelids, the 
image does not become all at once dark, but a very curious filigree of 
light plays over it for a moment and almost immediately disappears. 
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This light has the aj^pearance of thin veins running all orer the sur¬ 
face of the black, ani may be likened to the network of veins in the 
vascular membrane,which may be produoed%y,Farkinje’s eaperitnent 
with the candle. . 


I have referred to the theory of fatigue in connection with the 
images, and have said .that it appears to be open to obje^ons. 
Some of these may be briefly noticed. As before stated, if we look at 
any particular colour—let us say red—for a few seconds^ and then look 
away at any plain surface in half shade, we s^ the complanentary 
colour, green. The reason of this is said to be that the retina becomes 
fatigued with the red rays, and refuses tS receive them any longer. 
Consequently it sees only a combination of the other colours, whidi, to¬ 
gether with red, would make up white light. Although^this theory is 
in part satisfactory, it does not appear to be wholly so. We knpw that 


if a continuous strain is put upon any muscles or* sinews,*those par¬ 
ticular muscles or sinews get so absolutely fatigued that we are obliged 
to relinquish further effort. This, however, does not appear to be the 
case with the nerves which convey sensation to the brain, yheir 
power of conveying the sensation ^may, with sustained effort; lessen, 
but it does not wholly cease. We may look at a red surface for hours, 
but it still continues red, although the original vividness of the 
colour may have diminished. If we inhale any particular perfume, 
we continue to be conscious of it as long as the object from which it 
is exhaled is near uft If we listen to«a continuous sound, the roar of 
a waterfall, or the clangour of bells, the ear may become accustomed 
to the sound, but it does not cease to hear. As an instance of fatigue, 
Helmholtz adduces the fact that on passing from bright sunshine into 
a dark room, the retina has been so fatigued by the bright light with¬ 
out that it cannot perceive the objects in the room until it has some¬ 
what recovered. But this theory is inconsistent with the fact that a 
man may walk in the brightest sunshine the whole day—over an 
Alpine pass, for example—and yet have quite as keen a perception of 
the successive scenes of grandeur around as he had when he started 
in the morning. How, then, can the retina be fatigued by sunlight? 
If it were, it surely follows that by the end of the day it would lose its 
powers of perception altogether. Again, it seems most difficuH; to 
believe that the eye-nerves can ^come fatigued by tooking at black; 
and yet, if we look at a black object on a light ground, and then look 
away, we see a white object on a black ground. This, the physicists 
say, is fatigue, and they almost all follow in the same groove. 

It seems much more reasonable to refer these peculiar effects— 
the appearance of the complementary colours, and of light for dark— 
to some law of compensation rather than to fatigue. The eye is 
constituted, let us suppose, to receive a certain balance of colour and 
of light and shade, and it rebels against any attempt to force it into 


/ 
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a. paitieular groove. If it be bo forced—«8, for instance, in looking 
eontinnously at red—^as soon as it is rei^ii^ it calls up its cotinter- 
■feldancing forces to re»tore the eqniUbiidBEr which has been so rudely 
upset. It is the springing back of the branch which hira been 
forced down by an unusual strain—the reflux of the tide, not the 
exhaustion of the current. If it were actual fatigueyit would hardly 
be prepared to receive the same impressions, again and again after so 
very brief an interval. 

The ^ole subject however, is still enshrouded in mystery. The 
clearest intellects have for ages been brought to bear upon the inex¬ 
haustible subject of light and colour, yet we seem scarcely n^ter to 
a sohition of their physiological and psychological mysteries than we 
were when Newton penned his book on Optics two hundred years ago. 
Indeed, the poet’s words recur to us with peculiar force in connection 
with this "subject 

Foreran thy peers, thy time, and let 
Thy feet millenniams hence be set, « 

In midst of knowledge dreamed not yet. 

Thou hast not gainefj a real height, 

Nor art thou nearer to the, light, 

Because the scale is infinite. 

I am tempted to quote a passage from Helmholtz in connection 
with the psychology of perception. It will come appropriately 
before venturing to suggest h cause for the persistence of after¬ 
images. He says in his lecture on the physiological causes of Har¬ 
mony in Music:— 

As'you are aware, no perceptions obtained by the senses ere merely sensations 
If impressed on our nervous systems. A peculiar intellectual activity is required to 
pass from a nervous sensation to the conception of an external object which the 
sensation has aroused. The sensations of our nerves of sense are mere symbols in¬ 
dicating certain external objects, and it is usually only after considerable practice 
that we acquire the power of drawing correct conclusions from our sensations 
respecting corresponding objects. Now, it is a universal law of the perceptions 
obtained through the senses, that we pay only so much attention to the sensations 
actually experienced ns is sufficient for us to recoguise external objects. In this 
res|^ct we ore very one-sided and inconsiderate partisans of practical utility—^fax 
moiu so, indeed, than we suspect. All sensations which have no direct reference 
to external objects,, wc are accustomed, os a matter of course, to entirely ignore, 
and we do not become aware of them until we make a scientific investigation of 
the action of the senses, or have our attention directed by illness to the phenomena 
of our own bodies. Thus, we often find patients, when suffering under slight 
infiammation of the eye, become for the time aware of those beads and fibres known 
as mowihes volantea swimming about within the vitreous humour of the eye, and 
then they often hypochondriacally imagine all sorts of coming evils, because they 
fancy that these appearances are new, whereas they have generally existed all their 
lives. Who can easily discover that there is an a^olutely blind spot, the so-called 
punctum cascum, within the retina of every healthy eye ? How many people know 
tliat the only objects they see single are those at which they are looy^, and that 
all other objects behind and before these appear double ? 1 could adduce a long 
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list of similar examples 'which have not been brought to light till the action of the 
senses were sdentifically investigated, and fThich remain .obstinately concealed till 
attention has been drawn to them by approprialc means—often an extremely 
difficult task to accomplish, 

This passage from tbe ^eat German physieist bears in a remark' 
able manner upon after-images, foe they are continually before our 
eyes, and yet not one person in a hundred bestows a second thought 
upon them, or reflect for a moment on their exceptional peculiarities. 
They are passed by as so many other natural'^phenonfena are passed 
by—even the most gorgeous eflFects of sunset—^because they are too 
common. No doubt, as I have before %aid, the power of retaining 
the images on the retina is to some extent acquired; but every one 
possesses the power more or less. Indeed,the term ‘jooking at’ the 
image is not so much of a solecism as might be at first ipiagined, 
considering that the eyes are closed. If while'retainiflg the image 
the observer analyses his sensations closely, he will be conscious of a 
kind of effort, apparently in the optic nerve, to retain the image. It 
is an indescribable something whieh^is best explained by eaying that 
it is an effort of the brain to see the image on the retina without 
the aid of external light. , 

And now as to the causes of the after-images. Of course the 
ultimate cause of perception by means of any of the senses'is a 
matter altogether beyond our comprehension, but it is quite within 
the province of tlft psychologist to'endeavour to trace the physical 
causes of perception, not only from external objects to the nerve- 
fibres, but through the nerve-fibres to the brain, and even to tlie 
changes of molecular arrangement in the brain itself which are sup¬ 
posed to cause perception. But every step in the intricate pathway 
leading from external objects to the brain is bese£ with diflBculties-A 
a veritable maze, in which one false step leads to inextricable con¬ 
fusion, if not to discomfiture. 

And how truly marvellous is this passage of rays from visible 
creation to the seat of consciousness! The waves of light falling on 
an object at the rate of millions in a second are reflected from its 
surface, and pass at once through the exquisitely clear cornea which 
stands in front of the eye, IJ^e the glass covering to some precious 
jewd. Next through the aqueous humour, clear‘as the water from 
which it takes its name; next through the delicate contractile iris 
by means of the pupil—the iris which gives colour to the eye, and 
whose bro'wn or blue or grey has been the theme of the poet, in all 
ages, and called forth similes connected with every object of beauty 
in the world—ftom the blue of the summer sky to the depths of 
shade which lurk in the even surface of jet. Next through that 
marvel of marvels, the crystal lens, which, like the lens of a camera, 
hangs suspended in perfect transparency behind the only aperture of 
the eyeball, and which, by means of the ciliary process, aotudly 
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expands and contracts to adapt itself to tbe distance of the objects 
before our gaze. Next through the equaUy clear vitreous humour, 
which, like the water in the glass globe^ fills the whole interior of 
the eye, preserving its rounded form. * IJext tihrough the thin trans¬ 
parent layer of the fibres of the optic nerve; through the layers of 
^ngUa; through the granular corpuscles in’front of the cones ; and 
lastly, falling \?pon the wonderful layer of rods, and cones which are 
now known ;to be the primary recipients of the sensation of light, 
tbe rays, n^ a sensation only, travel on, through the finest fibres of 
the optic nerves, to that peculiar junction of the two nerves lying 
behind the nasal bone, where the nerVes unite, but only to divide 
again* each carrying with it the half of the other until the sem¬ 
blance of tbe outer object is conveyed to the home of sensation in 
the depths of the brain itself. 

In spite of endless theories respecting the actual causes of 
sight, they are stiU a matter of conjecture. Dr. Young’s theory 
is, after all, mere hypothesis; we have no actual proof of its truth. 
So also if* must be with respect to any conjectures concerning the 
causes of after-images. Ganot indeed refers the succession of tints 
they display to the changes the retina undergoes in returning to its 
norm?.! condition after excitation. But what are those changes of 
condition ? As a basis for speculation we must, I think, fall back 
upon the old theory of vibration, which is thus laid down by 
Newton:— 

Conaidering the lastingness of the motions excited in the bottom of the eye by 
light, are they not of a vibrating nature P Do not the most refrangible rays excite 
the ^ortpst vibrations, the least refrangible the largest ? May not harmony and 
discord in colour arise from the proportions of vibrations propagated through the 
itbres of the optic nerve into the brain, as harmony and discords of sounds arise from 
the proportions of vibrations of air P 

Later knowledge has not only advanced this theory, but has 
carried it to a point hidden even from the eagle eye of the great 
philosopher. ,We now know that in the cochlea of the ear there 
exists a series of microscopic plates set side by side, some thousands 
in number. These are connected with the nerve-fibres of the ear, 
and are each supposed to vibrate to a different tone, thus conveying 
to the brain the most delicate modulatjons and haAnonies.® We now 
know idso that the back of the retina consists of an inconceivable 
number of rods and cones closely packed together, which undergo 
excitation by the multitudinous gradations of light and colour which 
they constantly encounter, and which, like the plates of tiie ear, 
convey them to the brain. But in one important respect the sense 
of sight differs from all the other senses—^that is, in the persistence 
of the impression of light after the light is cut off. With the other 
senses the impression ceases simultaneously with the exciting cause. 

* Helmholtz's Leetwret. Strieker’s Histology. 
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When the roax of a cannon ceas^, the sensation of sound ceases; 
when a rose whose perfume we inl^e jg. removed, the sensation 
of sm^l ceas^ ;, when an object that touches any portion of the body 
is taken away, the sensation pf'touch ceases; but with the sight, the 
impreadon of light not only remains after the eye is closed, but it 
undergoes remarkable changes. I conceive, therefore, a different kind 
of vibration is required this case, not the vibration 'v^ich is likened 
by an old writer, quoted by Dr. Young, to th^ vibratipj^. oaused by 
the passage of air through a trumpet. We require a vibration con¬ 
tinued after the exciting cause is removed—such as the vibration of 
the strings of a piano. It seems to me, therefore, that we might 
look for the sources of a vibration of this kind in the rods and*oones 
which exist in such countless numbers in the depths of the refina, and 
which, in Dr. Carpenter’s words, ‘ communicate their ingpremion to 
the optic nerve ^y means of their own delicate fibrous prolongations.’ 

This idea is, I venture to think, more admissible from the fact 
that in the fovea oentredie, the point of distinct vision, the layers of 
the retina, with the exception of the external granules and cones, are 
absent. The depression which e:iists at this point approaches quite 
close to the cones, which are here packed together in much greater 
numbers than elsewhere, as many as seven or eight being supposed to 
belong to one nerve-fibre. If we suppose that absolute vibrations are 
conveyed by the cones to the fibrqia of the optic nerve, and if we may 
further suppose, in ficcordance with & recent theory, that the nerve 
itself contracts, and therefore tightens, under the action of light, it is 
not difficult to imagine a vibration of precisely the kind we require— 
one that continues, in fact, until the tightening is relaxed by 
darkness. 

But even if we suppose that the sensation of light is conveyed to 
the brain by these vibrations, and that they take an appreciable time 
to subside, it may be objected that they do not sufficiently account 
for the changes of colour which the after-image undergoes. May it 
not therefore be possible that these changes are occasioned by the 
presence of the colouring matter which exists among the rdds under 
the name of ‘ visual purple ’ ? It is shown by Dr. Carpenter that a 
solution of this colouring matter undergoes changes when exposed* td 
the light, that it rapidly bleach^, changing from carmine to red and 
yellow. ‘ It absorbs the rays of the spectrum from yellow-green to 
violet, while it allows a little violet, much of the yellow, and all the 
orange and green, to traverse it.* According to the same authority, 
the retina itself undergoes a constant process of bleaching in strong 
light, the colouring matter being constantly renewed. It would 
seem, therefore, a not improbable theory, that as the vibrations which 
produce the sensation of light gradually subside on closing the eyes, 
BO the changes of colour may arise from the successive stages which 
the colouring matter undeigoes in process of renewal. 

VoL. XIV.—No. 80. U U 
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It may, however, be urged against tliali theory that the visual 
|nu?pl6 exists only among the rods sixid hot among the cones, and that 
the rods are absent irfthe/cweo oehltraKe ; but, as Dr. Fosta suggests,* 
it is quite possible that some substance, sensitive to Ughtlike the visual 
purple, but colourless, and therefore escaping observation, may exist 
among the cones, and by photo6hemical changes be the means of excit¬ 
ing the optic nerves. The presence, also, of coloured fatty i^heroids 
in the inner, segments of the cones of birds and reptiles might lead us 
to suppose from analogy that similar substances, yet undiscovered, and 
subject to photochemical changes, may exist in the cones of the 
human retina. These fatty globules are described by Max Schultze^ 
as highly refractile, and as absorbing portions of the raysj corre¬ 
sponding to‘their colour, which traverse them. It seems unreasonable, 
therefore,, to suppose that these coloured substances or their analogues 
should exist in.the very seat of perception without having a direct 
bearing upon the sensation of colour. 

To produce the various efiFects I have endeavoured to describe, of 
course two things are indispensable—that the conditions be strictly 
observed, and that there should be no defect of vision. It is as well, 
perhaps, to add that a fair amount of intelligence must be brought 
tq. bear upon the experiments. There are people who are unable, 
either from defective vision or deficient powers of observation, to see 
the complementary colour in the v'ell-known advertisement of Pears’s 
Soap. It would be as useless for these to attempt observations of 
after-images as it would be for them to deny the existence of the 
phenomena. The facts are beyond all doubt. I can only hope that 
this very incomplete record of them may induce others, with greater 
scientific attainments and more time at their disposal, to initiate 
farther explorations in a field of investigation which has proved of 
the greatest possible interest to me, and which I cannot help thinking 
might, in the hands of keen physiological observers, lead to important 
results. 

Sydney Hodges. 


• Text-Book of Physiology. 


* Strieker’s Histology, p, 261. 
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StIORT SERVICE: 

V • 

ONE CAUSE OF ITS FAILURE, 


May one of the last of the few who survive of that.nohlfi army 
concerning which the great Duke used to say that ‘ with it ha couM 
go anywhere and do anything ’ be allowed to hazard a few remarks 
on a subject of the deepest interest, not to scjldiers only, but to the 
country at large ? I allude to the question again and again brought 
forward as to the relative merits of w]jat are called short atid long 
service, and the wisdom or unwisdpm of the lines taken up of’attack 
and defence by the advocates on both sides. • 

Looking at the matter from an abstract point of view, there cw- 
not, i conceive, be two opinions as to the superiority, for war purposes, 
of a long-service man over a noviqp. But here the question at once 
arises—What is mO&nt by either a Ibng-service or a short-service 
soldier ? If by a long-service soldier we mean one who has followed 
the drum all over the world for eighteen or twenty years, and if he is 
to be spoken of as a short-service soldier who has worn the Qqeen’s 
uniform for less than one year, or even two, I do not think there is 
much ground to choose between them. They are equally unfit to 
enter upon a campaign; the one because he is worn out, the other 
because he is immature. Take, however, some term intermediate 
between these two extremes—say, for example, five years on one side, 
and ten on the other—then the five years’ man, assuming both to have 
enlisted at eighteen, will, 1 fancy, prove in all respects as efficient as 
the ten years’ man. So long, therefore, as every recruit is enlisted 
for eight years’ service, or even for seven with the colours, it seems to • 
me—^who remember how numerous in the Duke’s arfUy seven years’ 
men were—that the opponent of recent changes in army organisation 
is quite in the wrong if he rests his objections to them on the mere 
fact that men are no longer enlisted for Iife.‘ No doubt were England, 

> It is a g:reat mistake to suppose that short service is a novelty in the British 
army. Mr. Windham’s Act, in 1806, established three terms of servioe for reerhits ! 
one which, extending over seven years, gave no claim to a pension, except for 
wounds; another which, comprising fourteen years, left it discretionary with the 
authorities to assign or refuse a pension; and a third, extending to twenty-one years, 
on completing which the soldier was by law entitled to a pension for life. After the 
close of the French war the two former terms went out of use. 

c u 2 
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as Germany is, a compact empire, having no outlying provinces to 
jguard, and a conscription to fall back upon, it would be both easy 
and judicious to reduce the term of the soldier’s active service to three 
years. But England is not in this ha|Q)y condition, and thence arise 
all the difficulties we encounter in trying to adapt our military 
strength to the requirements of our position. 

Let me ^vow myself at once an advocate for short service, as that 
term has by, late regulations been defined, even in an army raised as 
ours is by voluntary enlistment, and weak in point of numbers. Only 
thus can we hope to have a trained reserve at hand, when forced into 
war, whether on a large or small scale. But my conviction on that 
heaJ^ does‘not blind me to the fact that the machine as now con¬ 
structed will never work aright till we have the candour to admit 
that a grqat mistake was committed three-and-twenty years ago, and 
the courage to .redress the wrong. To me, at least, it is clear as the 
sun at noonday thattyou cannot, except at a ruinous expense both 
in men and money, garrison India with fifty or sixty thousand men, 
forming a large portion of an army organised as ours now is, and that 
every step which you take, with a view to make things smooth, will 
only carry you deeper into the mire. What, for example, is this 
proposed advance from seven to twelve years with the colours but 
a step towards tlie resuscitation of life-service, with its inevitable 
accompaniment, an enormous non-effiective estimate ? For your twelve 
years’ man of 1883 will soon take the place of our twelve years’ man 
of 1845, to whom the great Duke, not without reluctance, conceded 
the boon, though only on condition that he should be allowed to 
serve on, if so disposed, till^He should have earned a pension. 

Though I h^ve ventured to speak of what took place three-and- 
twenty years ago as a blunder, it would be uncandid to deny that 
the circumstances under which the authorities were called upon to 
act offer a good deal to palliate, if they cannot altogether excuse, the 
mistakes that were then committed. Under the influence of a not 
unnatural panic, it was believed that the machinery by which for a 
hundred^ years the government of British India had been carried on 
was entirely out of gear. The army—not a portion of it, but the 
* whole army - on the fidelity of which all else depended, was in revolt, 
and the empire'itself hung^in the balance. We cannot wonder if they 
who took this view of the subject should have given thought to little 
else than how to provide most effectually against the possible recur¬ 
rence of such a state of things. Hence the repeal of the Company’s 
Charter and the transfer to the Crown of direct authority in all 
matters, military as well as civil, throughout British India. 

That most of these decisive steps met with general approval at 
the time cannot be> denied. Old Indians might doubt, old Indians 
may continue to doubt, whether the permanent connediion between 
England and India has been rendered more sure by the removal of 
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the buffer which used to interpose between the latter and the ever- 
varjing schemes of government by party. ,To this opinion a few, 
but prol^bly only a few, old-fashioned persons may still adhere; but 
the case is different when we jcome to reflect on what have been the 
oonsequenees, both immediate and remote, of the policy v^ich brought 
about the amalgamation of the two armies. The direct effect, as 
none of us can have forgotten, was open discontent^ among the 
Company’s European troops; the remote results are now in full 
operation, hampering us in all our endeavours to place the armed 
force of the country on a satisfactory footing, and constraining many 
who approve on the whole of* recent changes in the abstract to 
conclude that for this country they are altogether unsuited. * 
Though, generally speaking, little good can arise from referring 
back to mistakes which we are anxious to remedy, it seems to me 
essential to the right understanding of the matter before* us that 
we should keep in view what was the conditjon of the Company’s 
European army prioa to the amalgamation. It numbered, I believe, 
including three regiments of cavalry recently raised, betweeil *18,000 
and 19,000 men. Its officers werg taken from what may be tailed 
the. upper stratum of the middle class in this country; in other 
words, they were on a social level with the great bulk of the gentle¬ 
men by whom the Crown’s army is officered, the sons of country 
gentlemen, of retired Indian officials, of clergymen, and such like. 
The men, enlisted ifbder a special Acfr of Parliament, were engaged 
to serve for twelve years, having, however, the option to serve on in 
order to earn a better pension. To both officers and men the con¬ 
ditions of service were far in advance of those to which the Qupeu’s 
troops could look forward. The pay of all ranks was better—the 
allowances as well while serving, as on retirement, were more liberal, 
and the daily life of the rank and file was in many respects more 
satisfactory. No fatigue or menial duties devolved upon them, at all 
events during peace. These, down to the grooming of horses and 
cloning of arms and accoutrements, devolved upon natives. For 
garrison and fighting purposes exclusively the Company’s European 
soldiers were reserved ; and gallantly and faithfully, whenever called 
upon, they did their duty. T 9 certain drawbacks they were un- * 
doubtedly subjected; the climate,was against them f and, from the 
day of their joining till that on which they retired, they were exiles 
from the land of their birth. Neither officers nor men, however, 
seem to have regarded these contingencies as serious misfortunes. 
To the officers a wide field of enterprise was open, of which the more 
energetic among the4n made excellent use, and all had their furloughs 
to look forward to. To the men, if sober and well conducted, many 
places of emolument and trust were accessible; ai\d, being encouraged 
to many, some even made homes for themselves in the land of tbair 
adoption ; while for those who preferred returning to England there 
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t^B the Clive bounty to fall back upoiciT^ noble endowment, whi^ in 
a rasb moment was lost, btft amalgaBMi.tion, had 

that measure been wisely awiwaged^^-m ooafMied sub¬ 

stantial benefits on her Majesty’s Indian soldi^fu 

Such was the Company’s European army in the days of its 
separate existence; and in such estimation was it held by the classes 
from which our young soldiers chiefly come, that wherever the recruit¬ 
ing sergeants of the Crown and of the Company worked side by side, 
for one youth who v^unteered to serve the Crown, three offered their 
services to the Company. 

At the period of which I am" now speaking, the Crown, as is well 
known, supplemented the Company’s European army with a contin¬ 
gent of some 20,000 or 2fi,000 troops of the line. These consisted 
exclusively of cavalry and infantry regiments, which remained in the 
country, before being relieved, always ten or twelve, and often as many 
as twenty years. In ^11 the privileges afforded to the Company’s 
European soldiers they fully shared. Their pay and allowances, as they 
caihe out of the Indian Treasury, so they were dispensed on an Indian 
scale;*and from all except the ^:equirements of garrison duty and 
fighting, non-commi ssioned officers and privates were relieved. Service 
in India was, therefore, very popular in the lower ranks, and by no 
means distasteful to the less wealthy among the higher. Still, high and 
low, the Queen’s troops were then,, as they are now, birds of pass^^. 
So they felt themselves to be, and with rare exceptions they never at¬ 
tempted to master t he languages, much less to study the character, of the 
peoples among whom they were thrown. Hence, while the Company’s 
officers,whether on the strength of Native or European regiments,recog¬ 
nising the fact that India was the legitimate sphere of their exertions, 
either won their way to situations whence they could confer substantial 
benefits on the country, or, if too dull to escape from the round of 
regimental duties, discharged these so as to wound as little as possible 
the susceptibilities of those with whom they came in contact, Kne 
officers seldom, throughout the whole of their Indian career, con¬ 
descended to treat the natives otherwise than as beings of an inferior 
order. Whether or no habits have changed in this respect with the 
•change of times, I am neither called upon nor competent to say. 
But if they be dot, then the substitution of a European garrison con¬ 
tinually changing, for one, a portion of which at least regarded India 
as its home, is scarcely calculated to render the task of governing 
England’s great dependency more easy than it used to be during the 
Company’s reign. 

The repeal of the Company’s Charter was the work, so to speak, 
of a day. There had been a growing disposition for some time 
previously, both in and out of Parliament, to curtail the privileges 
secured by it, and the first favourable opportunity was seized of 
getting rid of it altogether. The point as to how the Queen’s 
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Indian Empire should thenceforth be garrisoned was not so easily 
settled. Opinions were known to be very much' divided on that 
questiopy «nd a C^miSdon wu take evidence and 

advise between Ihe retention of* a lo^l European army largely in¬ 
creased, and its absorption idto what, for distinction’s'sake, I mt^ 
call the liner-army. All the^Mghestlndijm authorities—^Lord Lawrence, 
then Sir John Lawrence, Sir James Outram, Colonel Durand, 2dr. 
Willoughby, Mr. Prinsep, and others—were in favour of an extension 
of the local army; and Lord Derby, then Lord Stanley, send Secretary 
of State for India, declared himself, unless my memory be at fault, 
favourable to their opinion, ^ut 'the Commission reported in an 
adverse direction, and when a change of government took place, as 
it soon afterwards did, the Committee’s report was acted upon. Then 
foUowed what was absurdly called the European Mutiny, which was, 
in fact, no mutiny at all, but only the well-grounded remoflstranoe of 
men who had be^ enlisted into the Company’s service against being 
transferred, without so much as their own wishes consulted, to a 
service into which they had not enlisted. How this difficvdty was 
overcome, at what a loss to the army in the seasoned men who took 
their discharge, at what a pecuniary outlay in the s|^ape of bounties to 
those who remained with their colours, I need not remind my readers. 

We must not forget that at the time when the amalgamation thok 
place recruits were enlisted for a term of twelve years certain. No 
doubt this consideraiion was not mthaut its weight in satisfying the 
advocates of the arrangement that the necessity of keeping 60,000 
or 70,000 men in India would rather add to than take away from 
the available strength of the British army. There might be a 
certain amount of inconvenience, there would certainly be an increase 
of expense, as often as the seasons of reliefs came found. But the 
expense would fall not upon England, but upon India; while India, in 
the event of a quarrel with some great European power, could supply 
&om her garrison no inconsiderable portion of the army which 
England might find it necessary to put in the field.. There Was 
plausibility in this style of argument, which, if it did not satisfy the 
thoughtful few, carried conviction to the minds of the many. The 
objections of those who took what was called an Indian view of 
subject were overborne^ and the deed was done. • 

So long as the twelve years’ term of service with the colours re¬ 
mained in force, the inconveniences attendant on the new order of 
things attracted little attention. All the extra expenditure fell upon 
India; and if the periodical drain on our military resources was some¬ 
what aggravated while reliefs were at sea, nobody cared much about 
that, because there was uni versal peace throughout Europe. In due 
time, however, came the campaigns of Sadowa and Sedan, and with 
them a suspicion that England could not hold her proper place amac^ 
nations with an army organised as hers had heretofore been. It was 
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impossible to go on, so army refonners asserted, without a w^-tratned 
reserve; and a well*trained reserve| ex<^pt on the condition of short 
service with the ooloiirs, was unattainable. Had they who arrived 
at this conclusion given due thought*to India and its requirements, 
there might have been found, even in 1&70, readier means than can 
be found now for remedying the.mi8take of I860. Yet, if we are ever 
to hope for rest from perpetual change, the, mistake, as it seems to 
me, must be remedied still, lie the obstacles which stand in the way 
of the attainment of that end ever so formidable. 

In addressing ourselves to this important subject, the first point 
to be considered is whether the continued maintenance of British 
powet in India demands the permanent residence there of 60,000 or 
70,000 Briti^ soldiers. Now nobody, I presume, will a£Brm that 
60,000, or 70,000, or even 100,000 British soldiers, if they consti¬ 
tuted the bole garrison of British India, would long suffice to guard 
effectively against both internal discontent and foreign invasion. 
And very few, I suspect, would hesitate to go further, and say that 
British empire in India woul(^ not be worth maintaining were it 
contingent on the permanent presence there of 100,000 British 
soldiers. We must^ therefore, it would appear, under any conceivable 
circumstances, continue to trust largely, if not mainly, to a native 
arnly; so organised, so disciplined, and so commanded as to justify 
the confidence which the peculiar nature of our position compels us 
to repose in it. Nor does there appear to be any reason why we 
should shrink from doing so. It was by forces thus composed, the 
few being Europeans, the many natives, that the Empire was won. It 
was under like circumstance that for a hundred years the Empire was 
maintained. And when at last a portion of the native army revolted, 
it was not without substantial aid from other portions of the same 
army that the revolt was crushed. 

Had all the armed force of India risen against us in 1857, not an 
Englishman would have survived to tell the tale. But, beside that 
the Punjauhpes fought on our side, the JNladras army remained 
staunch, and the Bombay army took no active part against us. It 
wtffl the pampered and unwisely recruited Bengal army which alone 
brobe into mutiny, and even of Bengalpes not a few were led astray 
more by evil example than by hostile feeling .towards the Govern¬ 
ment. The scare, therefore, which ensued upon the Mutiny, though 
very natural at the moment, we now see to have been exaggerated, 
just as we are. beginning to recognise the fact that something less 
than a revolution in the entire system of Indian administration might 
have met the admitted difficulties of a very difficult situation. 

Of the changes then introduced into other departments of State, 
much less of those now meditated, I am not here concerned to speak. 
They may or may not have been adopted without s^ouS opposition 
from any quarter, but it was certainly not so with regard to the mili- 
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tary department. The best authorities, as I have already shown, were 
in favour of an enlarged local army. It was through the pressure of 
less instructed thecArists from without that the/Commission reported in 
an opposite direction. If 1 be ‘not mistaken, the objections to a local 
army rested then, as they rest now, on two grounds: first, that 
perfect reliance cannot .be placed on the loyalty of a force cut ofif 
from all home associatiQns, and next that the means of raising such a 
force for India to a proper strength were and continue to be wanting. 
Let us consider these two objections separately, and see to what they 
amount. 

To the former objection, which*calls in question the loyalty of a 
local European force, the answer is obvious and complete. India has 
never, since it became a dependency of England, b^en without a 
local European force, and the local European force never failed it. 
There was, to be sure, in the days of Clive some disconfent among 
the British officers of the native army^ and a good many of the 
European soldiers in our own day demurred to being summarily 
converted into soldiers of the line.. But the discontent* in Plive’s 
day ended in smoke, and to speak of the remonstrance of the 
Company’s European soldiers in 1860 as a mutiny is as unjust as it 
would be monstrous to argue that because a few individuals, at a 
season when the bonds of discipline were relaxed, assumed under 
peculiar circumstances a rather defiant attitude, therefore reliance can 
never again be plafted upon a British? army, simply because service in 
a remote dependency cuts it ofi‘ from home associations. If there 
existed the slightest ground in reason for a belief so unworthy, what 
assurance could we have at this moment of exemption from the 
dreaded catastrophe ? The 50,000 or 60,000 men who now garrison 
India are just as thoroughly removed from home influences as a local 
army raised to serve the Queen could be. Why may we trust them if 
it would be rash to trust their countrymen, enrolled, trained, and 
officered precisely as are other portions of the British army ? 

Putting aside this objection as futile in the extreme, I proceed 
next to consider the question whether or no the means of raising the 
local army to an adequate strength were wanting some years ago or 
are wanting now. , , • 

I take it for granted that no one contemplated twenty-three years 
ago, any more than any one contemplates now, the desirability of raising 
the local European army of India to more than 40,000 of all arms. 
At the close of the Mutiny, the Company’s European army, after full 
allowance made for casualties, may have numbered from 16,000 to 
17,000 men. It’was a force in every respect complete—complete in 
men, complete in officers, complete in training and equipment. To 
expand it to the desired maximum, nothing njore was necessary tlmn 
to enrol some two or three and twenty thousand soldiers, and to tell 
them off into fresh regiments of cavalry, batt^ies of artillery, como 
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pames of engmeera, and battalions of Infantiy. The diabaii(huenb of 
tb^ Bengal Native Annj had placed at tbe disposal of Crovmimeat, 
colonels, majors, captaips,* and subalteinB more tihan soffipient to 
officer these several corps. And for men, bad the prospect of enjoy¬ 
ing in perpetuity what were then the adifantages of Indian service 
been held out to the army at large, volunteem more than enough to 
complete the local establishment would have been forthcoming. Or, 
if it bad been cPnsidered desirable to proceed grsidually in this direc¬ 
tion, the line-garrison nkight have been kept at its full strength till 
recruits from England began to arrive. Then, in proportion as 
regiments, batteries, and battalions of Jocals took shape, regiments, 
batteries, and battalions of the line could have been withdrawn, and 
India in the course of two, or at the most three, years might have 
been left with perfect safety to take care of itself. 

A local aimy was not, however, formed in 1860 ; and in 1870 our 
troubles began. They may be said to have culminated a few years 
later, when, though enlistment for twelve years was, retained, service 
with the colours was made compulsory for three years only. How 
the authors of this scheme failed to recognise the impossibility of 
adapting it in its integrity to the military requirements of such an 
Empire as that of England, how they missed the opportunity which 
fortune brought within their reach of so modifying it as to give to 
it at least some chance of success—these are questions which we find 
ourselves quite unable to answer. iP'or it is self-evident that men 
enlisted for three years with the colours could hardly be made avail¬ 
able for garrison duty in Gibraltar and Malta; and even if retained 
for six years and ordered to India, they [would have no time to 
become acclimatised before the terms of their engagement rendered 
it necessary to briifg them home again. Yet at this very moment 
there were in the ranks something like 20,000 men over the esta¬ 
blishment, whom the delicate situation of Belgium, menaced on one 
side by the French, on the other by the Germans, had constrained 
the British Government to embody. 

In 1871, ihen, our condition was this. No Bill had as yet passed 
through Parliament affecting in any way the recruit’s liability to 
seiwe for twelve years with the colomrs. ^ut the Secretary of State for 
War had it in contemplation to introduce such a. Bill, and by means 
of it to provide for the army the much-desired Beserve. Well, he had 
at his disposal 20,000 men wherewiih to start, under favourable con¬ 
ditions, his long-pondered device. If he had taken a comprehensive 
view of the whole case, he would have seen that these men were to him 
a godsend, to be used either for the attainment of a brilliant, though 
temporary success, or in the accomplishment of an object less imme¬ 
diately doling perhaps, but, in the permanent relief which it would 
afford to the military .resources of the country, far more impoiiant, 
In the former case he might have carried his Bill, and instantly created 
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a Beserve 20^0 strong; in the latter he couM have utilised his 

supemumeraiy soldiers by inviting a Hke nuxnber of seasoned men to 

volunt^T mto a 4ocal army for India. * G|n anybody doubt, who 

remembers what charms for the BritiBh soldier Indian service then 

• • 

had, whether a proposal of*thi8 sort would have been hurgely grasped 
at ? Moreover the old .Company’s regiments, batteries, and battalions 
still to some extent clung to their Indian reminiscences. Such of the 
old'Stagers as survived would have gladly gone back to their original 
status, and on the younger members of the CSrps their tales of life in 
India, with its many privileges, could have hardly failed to produce a 
marked effect. No doubt th^ lapse of t6n or twelve years must have 
pretty well disposed of the non-commissioned officers and privates 
who had accepted the bounty when first offered. But traditions in 
regiments are very lasting, nor is it too much to assume^that the 
successors of these men, whether horsemen, gunfters, or ^oot-soldiers, 
would have responded eagerly to the call which invited them to 
reassume the plapes from which their old comrades had unwillingly 
been withdrawn. The opportunity was missed, however, in- both 
cases. The 20,000 supernumeraries were neither transferred to the 
Beserve nor formed into the cadre of a local army for India. They 
were simply discharged. 

We come next to consider how far it may be possible to remedy 
in 1883 the mistakes that were committed in 1870 and I860. And 
here at the outset I am constrained to admit that the conditions 
under which the attempt to do so must be made are by no means 
so favourable as were those of which former G-ovemments failed to 
take advantage. Indian service has lost many of its charms in the 
eyes of our soldiery; indeed, the line-garrison on which it has exclu¬ 
sively devolved desires nothing so much as to gfet away from it as 
soon as possible.® And to young men at home, the recruiting 

^ Never having myseU served in India, and being therefore unable to speak from 
personal knowledge, I wrote on this subject to an officer who has ^ust returned from 
that country in command of a distinguished regiment. The following is his reply:— 

* The two causes of discontent are, in my opinion, short service and deferred pay— 
usually, but perhaps not quite in every instance, acting together. Men going to India 
alvrays at first desire to get home again. They miss their friends and associatiqns; 
the changes and habit? of life, owing to climate, are irksomp to them; and I fear, 
above all, they miss the'public houses, ot which there are none. With a regiment 
going out, when all are new hands, it takes four or five years before men really get 
settled down to like the country. With drafts a shorter time, because the old hands 
put them in the way of it. The consequence is that by short service the opportunity 
of retuzning offers itself before they have become settled, and the deferred pay, 
which most of them consider an exhaustless mine of wealth, acts as a farther induce¬ 
ment to seize the opportunity. There is perhaps another reason, or what is more 
properly a part of the same reason, to be stated. Most men when arriving in India, 
with a fair certainty before them of remaining there twelve years, look that jbot in 
the face, and try to make the best of it. On the otheV hand, when there for a short. 
time, they allow their first opinions to reign paramount, and make up their minds not 
to make the best of it. It Is, of course, difficult for one class of society to judge for 
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sergeant has forgotten bow to dilate on the pleasares of soldiering in 
a ooun^ where, besides being well paid and assured of a provision 
against old age, every private has, so to speakj his dative servant to 
wait upon him. All this is true^ and it necessarily follows tluitj if 
trained soldiers are to be lured into transference from the line to the 
local army, the greatest care must be taken to> explain, not only that 
his deferred pay shall be handed over to the vplimteer, but that he 
shall be entitled to every privilege which his predecessor in former 
years enjoyed. * Fossib^, even when this is done, our success, so 
far as concerns men actually serving, may be limited; but are we 
therefore without a recruiting'-ground ? ^By no means. Not a town, 
8earcely«a village, in Great Britain and Ireland but swarms with men 
whom a few yeays in the ranks have more or less imfitted for civil 
life, who either cannot find or do not care to seek steady employment, 
and bring discredit on the service, more, perhaps, by^idly speaking 
against it, than by any misconduct of their own. Tell these men ths^t 
a new career is open to them, which offers large pay, for little work, 
and thig noir for a brief period, buj in perpetuity, and see how many 
among them will refuse to listen to you. For the bulk of these 
grumblers do not in reality dislike a soldier’s life. Their grievance 
is that it leads to nothing, under existing regulations, except a few 
years Si knocking about the world, with a lump sum of deferred pay—^ 
which is soon spent—on passing into the Beserve, and a retaining fee 
of sixpence a day for a few years more, during which nobody will 
employ them, because of their liability to be recalled at any moment 
to the ranks. 

Wellj it may be said, but are you going to create a local army for 
, India by sweeping away the Beserve, on the creation of which so 
much time and labour have been spent? Such a course of action 
would be at direct variance with the policy which has heretofore been 
pursued. This I cannot admit, and for two reasons. In the first 
place, I am willing to believe that the grumblers among our Beserve 
men are in a minority, and that the circumstance of his having served 
the country for a few years, and being liable, in case of need, to serve 
it again, does not, as it certainly ought not to, stand between a man 
of gopd character and steady employment. We do not, therefore, 
either expect or desire that men so circumstanced •should break up 
their homes and return after perhaps some years of desuetude to a 
soldier’s life. But. we do desire, and confidently expect to secure, 
the services of ^11, be they few or many, whom fortune has not thus 
favoured, and whose associatioii with the youth of our towns and 
villages operates among them as a deterrent to eoli^ment. In the 

another, but in most stations a soldier’s life in India ought to be very pleasant, and 
one which only rich men enjby at home. They ba?e very little to do, their every 
convenienoe is studied, they are well housed, well led, and well clothed, and have 
means to indulge in almost every description of sport and amusement.* 
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next place, assuming the immediftte dndn upon the Seserve to be 
heavy, what follows? Our active axmy,relieved from garrison duty 
in Ind^ will zhcde than compensate for this drain—first, by placing 
at the dispoml of the G-ovemment such a body of troops as could not 
at the present time be brought together in Englandand next, when 
reductions take place .and men pass through the ranks, by raising 
again the dormant, force of the country to its legitimate strmigth. 
It seems to me, then, that, so far as concerns the rank and file, the 
formation of a local army for India may Se effected in 1883, not 
indeed so easily or so speedily as in 1870, but without any insurmount¬ 
able obstacle standing in the way; and I deceive'myself if the 
opinions of all who have seriously considered the subject*do not 
coincide with my own. , 

But an army does not consist exclusively of the rank, and file. 
There must be officers to command, as well *as non-dbmmissioned 
officers and men to obey. How are we to lj,y our* hands on officers of 
experience, in numbers sufficient to take charge of 40,000 men? 
This is a grave question, to wbicl^ it may not, perhaps; *be .easy to 
find all at once a satisfactory ag^wer, because very much is implied 
in the term ‘ experienced.’ Had we to deal only with an increase to 
the army of the line, however Ijirge, no difficulty whatever would 
stand in our way. But general service is one thing, and local Indian 
service is quite another, for the successful conduct of which peculiar 
qualities are reqtfired in men vested with authority. Where shall we 
find, say, twelve or fourteen hundred gentlemen able and willing not 
only to maintain discipline in corps newly embodied, but who, being 
themselves convinced of the vital importance of securing the good¬ 
will of the natives, shall teach all under their orders so to conduct. 
themselves as to command the respect, while scrupulously avoiding 
outraging the feelings, of the different races with whom they come in 
contact? I admit that what would have been feasible in 1860, and 
in 1870 by no means impracticable, interposes in 1883 a very serious 
obstacle to the attainment of the end which I venture to advocate. 
But if the end be in itself desirable, if, indeed, only by some such 
process a way of escape can be opened from the confusion into which 
our whole military system ^eems to have fallen, then the obstacle 
must be faced and. surmounted at all hazards. 'Desperate diseases 
require desperate remedies. The surgeon who knows that bis patient 
must die unless some painful and dangerous operation is performed, 
would lose caste, and, what might to himself be mqre inconvenient, 
lose his practice, if he were to shrink from performing it. And so, 
likewise, a Goilemment must be held in little respect which is 
not ready to encounter difficulties, and face some dangers, rather than 
persevere in a policy which the experience qf a quarter of a century 
has condemned. 

Our main difficulty, then, in 1883 is to find officers qualified to 
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tflJce the command of troops, considerable in point of numlteni, 
individually strange to one another, and destined to serve in a gr«it 
dependency of which the inhabitants differ from 
gather in language, religic^, and habits.. This is so, and Ibe'‘ 
be very short-sighted or very prejudiced who affects to unda^niley' 
its magnitude; yet it is surely not insurmountable, provided t||^. 
who deal with jt make up their minds neither to mar their nip'; 
work by over-precipitancy, nor to shrink from going forward wife if ^ 
because the end seems far distant. ’ i 

The creation of a local European army for India Pust undeir 
existing circumstances be a work of time. It must come into exis¬ 
tence piecemeal, so to speak, regiment after regiment, battery alter 
battery, and battalion after battalion. The nursing ground &xt these 
fractions* mt^st be England, for a period long enough to enable the 
officers to become^ thoroughly acquainted with them niien, and the 
men thoroughly acquainted with their officers. And one by one, as 
soon as discipline has been fully established in each, these fractions 
must go forth, to relieve and enable to return home like portions of 
the line garrison now doing duty in India. To my mind this is a 
condition not less necessary to the success of our enterprise than 
the wjse selection of the officers under whom the preliminary training 
is to be carried on ; because to let loose, all at once, upon India thirty 
or forty thousand half-disciplined English soldiers would precipitate 
the crisis which the presence of a European garrison is intended to 
avert. 

Again, by beginning our operations thus, the difficulty of find¬ 
ing officers in every respect qualified to take charge of the new levies 
will be greatly mipi^ised, perhaps surmounted altogether. Let us 
consider, by way of illustrating our meaning, what it is proposed to 
do for Bengal, that being the most important of the presidencies^ 
We propose, then, to replace the troops now stationed there with, 
say, 6 regiments of local cavalry, 18 batteries of artiUery, and 24 
battalions of infantry. Instead, however, of rushing at this conclusion 
all atonoe,‘^we intend to spread the process of enrolment for the 
cavalry over three years, of the artillery over three, and of the in- 
fafitiy over six. And even this procedure may be so regulated that 
regiments, batteries, and battalions shall in their ‘origin stand apart 
from one another by intervals of months. The effect of these arrange¬ 
ments win be that qualified officers more than sufficient to complete 
the establishment of the corps first brought together may be expected 
to come forward at a moment’s notice; and that year by year their 
numbers will increase in a ratio proportionate to tHe demand made 
upon them. 

It will be guessed that, in speaking of officers, qualified other¬ 
wise than as officers usually qualify for general service, my thoughts 
turn mainly, though not entirely, towards gentlemen trained in 
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the Indian army, j^opeily bo called. Let me not, however, be 
misunderstood. In the line army &ece are lientenant-colonels, 
majors^ smd eveh^i captains, on whom service in India has not been 
thrown awey, and who mjght'therefore be safely trusted to imbue 
with tibeir own spirit the troops destined hereafter to uphold, among 
Asiatios, the prestige nf the British name. Bat the appeal will 
doubtless be made in.the first instance to Indian officers, and espe- 
oiaUy to field-o£5cers and captains of ackiqpwledgei} capacity and 
experience in command. Now I find, by consulting the India, List 
for July 1883, that the Bengal Staff Cprps comprised at that date 
258 lieutenant-colonels, independently of those receiving coloners 
allowances, 160 majors, and 188 captains ; and that of these, only 89 
lieutenant-colonels, 79 majors, and 128 captains were employed with 
native regiments. How many of the surplusage may ^available 
for cur present purpose I cannot pretend to say.; but surely, from 
among all the soldiers whom India has reared, enough, and more 
than enough, can* be found to set in motion a machine which, as I 
have just shown, will become year by year more manageable. * 

I cannot, within the compass, of a Review article, go furEher into 
the details of a scheme with which, if the suggfestions here thrown 
out be deemed worthy of attention, it will be the business of thqse in 
authority to deal. But three not unimportant questions seem to 
demand answers, and these I must endeavour to give. 

1. What limits of service is it proposed to set to the local 
European army when embodied ? 

2. Under what conditions shall its internal economy be carried 

on? . 

3. How is it to be kept, so far as concerns nuqibers, in a state of 
permanent efficiency ? 

I. The Act of Parliament which authorises the embodiment of a 
local European army for India will, I presume, lay down for it rules 
of service analogous in every respect to those by which the native 
Indian Army is bound. It will be made liable in tiihes of peace to 
do duty in every portion of her Majesty’s Indian dominions, and 
take part in every war, whether offensive or defensive, which is under¬ 
taken in the interests of British India. In what sense the exprefisibn 
* the interests of British India ’ is to be understood, the Imperial 
Government must from time to time determine. In 1878 native 
troops were brought to Europe, and would hove formed part of a 
British army in Turkey had Russia forced England into a war. 
Why ? Because the occupation of Constantinople by Russian troops, 
and the success *of Russian intrigues in Afghanistan, would have 
menaced the existence of the Anglo-Indimi Empire, and it was for 
the interests of India that such a risk should* not be incurred. In 
like manner when, in 1882, the direct line of communication batw eer 
England and India was threatened, a native contingent co-operated 
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'witii Bridsli troops to avert fiie danger. Hiese, mth inrevious exp(|di- 
^onsi such as the wars in Afghanistax^ of Burmah, the 

mvasions of Abyssinia and Per^, have all been recognised as coming 
under the conditions which justify the emplbjmeht of native troops 
outside the frontiers of British India. And just to the same extent 
and no further will the local European army he required under 
ordinary circumstances to carry its standards, into coun^es which to 
India are foreign. No doubt, were some terrible disaster to overtake 
English arms nearer home, the Indian garrison would be recalled for 
the protection of strictly English interests. But when matters come 
to this pass England will have subsidod into the condition of Borne 
in hef decadence, and a consummation have been reached the possible 
approach of which I decline for the present to contemplate. 

II. The internal economy of the local European army will in all 
its main features €e in accord with that which prevails in the line 
army. Both will be subject to the same articles of war, and in both 
promotion will go on, among ofBcers as well as privates, on the lines 
laid dowh' by the Queen’s Begnlations. In the following respects, 
howevef, they will stand apart. Exchanges from a line into a local 
and from a local into a line regiment will not be allowed; and only 
after he has attained the rank of major*general will an officer reared 
in the Indian army, whether European or native, be eligible for 
general service. With respect, agaiq, to the rank and file, twelve years 
with the colours must be the shoi test period for which they are enlisted. 
But, while in these respects the local army may seem to be less favour¬ 
ably circumstanced than the line-army, in others the position of both 
officers and men will be found to be greatly superior. From the 
rules which in the line-army remove officers at stated periods from 
places of trust and command, and compel them, after attaining speci¬ 
fied ages, to retire from the service altogether, the local officers must 
be exempt, while facilities can be afforded them of recruiting their 
health and keeping alive home associations by well-regulated fur¬ 
loughs. To •them, therefore, soldiering will be a profession in the 
strictest stfnse of the term, because it both enables every officer to live, 
while in harness, with tolerable comfort, and ensures for him a mode- 
xtite competency in old age. In like manner the non-commissioned 
officer and private, though entitled to claim .bis discharge at the 
end of twelve years, need not be forced into retirement. So long 
as a medical board shall pronounce him fit to serve, his services may 
be continued, and himself provided for at last, either by an addition 
to his pension, or possibly by converting him, as the Romans used to 
convert their veterans, into a colonist. 

III. To ensure that the local European army shaB be maintained 
in a state of permanent efficiency, nothing more seems necessaiy than 
a return on a larger scale to the system which prevailed during the 
existence of the Company’s Charter. Instead of a single central depots 
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as flourished at Warley, three paj 
lehareui rec^M fl^ the cavalry are received itzid i^^ 
the a^lie]:^^^ third for .the infontiy. And apoug th^ .a^: ac- 
eommodatieh must be provided for four thousand men at 
welf P for horses, carriages, guns^ and equipment, vdthoflt iwldeli 
m^tary training cannot be carried on. 

, ;v Whether or not the‘resuscitation of a local .European army, on the 
lines here laid down, would occasion a heiCvier drain than under 
existing circumstances is made upon the Indian treasury, it is for 
experts in finance to determine. To me, taking but a superficial view 
of the subject, the arrangements suggested appear to promi8e*ratber 
a diminution than an increase of expenditure, because in the garrison 
of India itself a serious reduction will take place, and agaiiust the 
es^Dse of home-depots must be set the outlay on^periodJcal reliefs, 
as they are at q)rcsent conducted. Be tbis,,^ however, as it may, the 
real point for the Government to consider is, how far it will be 
possible to bold India as we now hold it, and adhere at'the ‘same 
time to universal short service and compulsory retirement. My 
own opinion is, and perhaps I am not singular, that this will not he 
possible. And, if I he correct, there will remain for us only tl)ree 
alternatives from which to choose. Either India must be abandoned, 
a measure not to he thought of for a moment; or we must go hack to 
long service, whicli Lord Cranhrook—^no mean authority—has pro¬ 
nounced to he impossible; or the mistake committed three-and-twenty 
years ago must be remedied, however humiliating to otir national 
pride, however difficult, and possibly fraught with some danger, the 
reversal of a condemned policy may be. 

CT. B. Glbig. 
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THE POETRY OF THE EARLY MYSTERIES, 


Thebe bas been for some time past an interest abroad in our early 
Miracle or ^Mystery Plays which shows that the idea of their existence 
has become to a certain extent ^ popular,’ and that to treat of them is 
in nowise to open up new ground. But this general interest is probably, 
in the main, either historical or archseological: the greater number of 
people who hear and talk of ^miracle plays do so with the idea that 
they are interesting either as having been the subjects of curious 
mediaeval spectacles and bygone religious customs, or as illustrating 
so^e special stages of our drama and language. That they should 
have, apart from these connections, an interest of their own; that 
they should possess any intrinsic merit as literary compositions, or be 
likely to prove agreeable to take up and read, as sacred dramatic 
poetry; that, in short, they belong to the present as well as to the 
past—all this is not popularly suspected of them. 

The present article pretends to no archseological or learned inten¬ 
tion. To those who are interested in our ancient sacred drama from 
antiquarian motives, whether dramatic or linguistic, their original 
forms are open in full, and may make part of their literary studies. 
But everybody who cares for poetry does not care, or has not time, 
for routing it out from somewhat obscure sources, though he may 
thoroughly enjoy and fully appreciate what is routed out for him; 
and thd purpose of this article is simply to bring before such of the 
reading public as may not have the opportimity of coming across 
tliem in any other way the real poetical beauties of these old plays. 

With this ‘object the writer has chosen, arranged, and to a certain 
extent modernised some short specimens of this early poetry which it 
is hoped will be enough to rouse the interest of modem refers in it. 
What is specially aimed at is to show that the very vividness of faith 
which caused our forefathers to represent dramatically, without a 
thought of irreverence, the mysteries of religion and the inddents of 
the Gospel, inspired them with a combined simplidty and vividness 
of language, and a^power of blending human weakness and naturalness 
with ‘ things divine,’ in the highest degree poeticalalso, that there 
is in many of these plays a pathos that is rarely to be found in du^ly 
religious poetry, and which would make it difficult for any one capable 
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of being stirred to pity by verse to XMwi |pine passages in them un¬ 
moved. ^ • 

The idea had birth in an attempt to put into modem form the 
‘ Harrowing of Hell ’ as a poem for publication by itself. ' The beauties 
of this omnposition, which grew on the adapter by closer acquaintance, 
led to atiwther search among the ‘Mysteries’ for singiilar beauties; 
and, moreover, the obviousness of an Article of the Crepd as a motto 
to this first solitary play suggested a sequence which proved a satis¬ 
factory guide to the search. The result has been a choice* of speci¬ 
mens which, while they specially illustrate the poetry of the plays, 
also exhibit two other striking qualities that they possess—those, 
namely, of forming complete popular systems of theology; and of being 
marvellously well calculated to instil into the minds taught bjr them 
a spirit of solid and practical devotion. These qualities, as well as 
the beauty of the poetry itself, can of course he but very imperfectly 
illustrated by such, portions of the plays as may come within .the 
compass of a Eeview article; but if, a suggestive arrangement of 
the specimens induces any hitherto,uninterested reader to look further 
for himself, he will be well repaid by finding how mufch more there is in 
these compositions than mere rude stage-dialogue, to be used-^as 
a medium for acting by the representatives of sacred characters before 
an xmlettered audience. , 

The extracts here to follow are tak^n, with the exception of the 
‘ Harrowing of Hell ’ above mentioned, from the Towndey Mysteries 
—^the edition published by the Surtees Society in 1836. This set 
of plays treats of the whole scheme of man’s fall and redemption, 
from the Creation to the Last Judgment, and incluj^es a good deal 
of repetition and uninteresting matter. The dialect in which they 
are written is that of Northern English; the date about the middle of 
the fifteenth century. Nearly all the best poetry in the collection is 
to be found in the plays which treat of our Lord’s personality, the 
mingling of His Divine and human natures being realised tliroughout 
with striking vividness. Consequently, the choice of extracts which 
illustrate the first part of the Apostles’ Creed has been likewise the 
choice of the most beautiful passages. It must, however, be under¬ 
stood that even in the best plays thp writing is extremely unequal, and 
that in some of the very plays from which examples have been taken 
there are passages that are coarse and ‘ realistic ’ to a degree that 
might with some reason shock a modem reader. 

The poetry shall now speak for itself; but a word must first be 
said about the plan *which the adapter has tried to follow in dealing 
with the language. It has been that of putting it into sufficiently 
modem form to do away with all difficulty in reading to those who 
might be repelled by antiquated forms of English, while keeping 
enough to the original to destroy as little ns possible the quaint 
simplicity and unevenness which is part of the very beauty of the old 

XX 2 
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writing. There has been no attempt to produce perfect rhyme or 
metre; the only way to render many passages well has been to let 
pass similarity of vowel or consonant sound, and sometimes even only 
equality of line or syllable, for rhyme; and occasionally it has been 
impossible to change either a name or the accent on a name so as to 
make the verse run smoothly: in which case it has been left to run 
roughly. 

Now, taking the Apostles’ Creed in regular order, tjie first article 
—‘ I believe in God the Father Almighty, Creator of Heaven and 
Earth ’—is embodied in the opening play of the series, the * Creation.’ 
The whole of this play is so good that it is a great pity to have room 
for onl^ a^small portion of it here. It begins thus, with no intro¬ 
ductory (fescript\on: 

^ GOi) Rpealis. " 

Ego sum Alpha et O, 

I am tlic first and Iasi: also, 

One God in Majesty; 

Marvellous, of migkt the most, 

‘Father, and Son, and Holy Ghost, 

One God in Trinity. 

1 am without beginning. 

My godhead hath no ending, 

God am I^on a*throne; 

One God in persons three, *' 

That may never parted be. 

For I am God alone. 

And the first thing we choose to do 
' Is Heaven and earth to make, right thro’. 

And Light so fair to see; 

For it is good that it be so: 

Darkness and Light we part in two. 

Their time to serve, and be: 

Darkness we call the night, 

Brightness we name the Light: 

It shall be as I say: 

After my will this forth is brought— 

Even and morn they poth are wrought. 

And thus is made one day. 

r ® 

The Creation is brought up to the fifth day, and then the scene 
takes us among the angels, where we have first the cherubim singing 
the praises of God for the Creation. The greatest object of their 

praise is Lucifer; - 

Lord, thou art much full of might, 

That Lucifer has made, so bright; 

• • • • • • 

We love the Lord, with all our thought, • 

Who such a thmg can make of nought. 

Here God leaves His throne, and Lucifer seats hitmtlf on ii. 
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Then follows a speech of Lucifer’s, of which we can 
portion: 


I,Xrci3-£B. 


give only a 


And ye diaU see full soon anon, 

How it iMseems me on tLe throne 
To «it, as King of Juliss; 

I am so seemly, blood and bone, 

*My seat shall be thercj us was Ilis. 
Say, fellows, how beseems it me 
To Mt in seat of Trinity ? 

I am so bright of ev'ry limb, 

I trow me seems as good as )lim ! 


An argument between the good and bad angels is then brought to 
a conclusion, and their fall lamented thus : 

Lt^CIFEK. 

Now, now—a stmw what recks me ? 

Since 1 am in myself so bright, 

Therefore will I take a flight 1 

Here the devils go forth^ crying out, and the Jirst says, 

9 

1st DEVIT-. 

Alas ! alas ! for very woe, 

Lucifer, w'hy fell thou so P 
We, that angels were so fair, 
i^d sat so high a^re 4he air, 

Now are we black as any coal. 

And ugly as a tattered foal. 

What oiled thee, Lucifer, to fall ? 

Wert thou not fairest of Angels all ? 

Brightest and best, and most the love 
Of God Himself, that sits above ? * 

Thou hast made nine whore there were ten, 

Thou art foul fallen from thy kin. 

Thou art fallen, that was the tenth, 

From an angel to a fiend. 

Thou hast us done a vile despight. 

And brought thyself to soitow’s night. 

Alas! there is nought else to say 
But, we are lost for now and eye ! 

• 

, 2nd DEVIL. 

• ••»*« 

Alas! that ever came pride in thought. 

For it has brought ns all to nought. 

Wc were with mirth end joy upborne, • . 

When Lucifer to pride was drawn. 

Alas ! now curse we wicked pride,— 

So may all ye that stand beside. 


The sceu^ now takes us back to tbs Creation, and there are so 
many beauties in the rest of the play—reetjunting the making of 
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Adam and Eve, Grod’s promises to them (* While ye will keep ye put 
of sin ’), and their entrance into Paradise conducted by a * cherubim * 
—that it is with mucha-egret that we are forced to give only a few 

shprt passages of it: 

* GOD speaks. 

• • • • • 

Now make we man to our likeness, 

Wlio shall be keeper of more and less, 

Of fowls, and fish in flood. 

Man being made, He touches him. 

Spirit of lif^ I in thee blow; 

Good and ill both shalt thou know; 

Eise up! and stand by me. 

• * • • » 

I give thee wit, I give thee strength; 

Of all thou seest, of breadth and length, 

, Thou shalt be wondrous wise. 

A.DAM. ‘ 

{After the angel hits left them in Paradise) 

e ■ a , • » • 

E/e, my fellow, how think you this ? 


EVB. 

A place, methinks, of joy and blias 
That God has giyen to thee and me 
AVithout an end: so blest be Tie ! 


LUCIVER. 

AVho’d e’er suppose such time t’ have seen ? 

—AVe, that in such mirth have been, 

That wo should suffer so much woe ? 

• •••«• 

God has made man with His hand. 

To have that bliss without an end;— 

The nine orders up to fill, 

' IBehiud us left: such is His wUl. 

" And now are they in Paradise:— 

—But thence they shall, if we be wise! 

r» 

At this point the play breaks off, unfinisl\ed, the MS. appearing 
to have lost four leaves. It seems highly probable that the end would 
have carried us on to the Temptation and Fall of Man. 

The next two articles must be taken together for illustration— 
* And in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord: Who was conceived 
by the Holy Ghost, bom of the Virgin Mary.’ 

First we have a play called ‘ The Annunciation,* of which the whole 
introductory portion—where God decrees and plans the Bedemption 
—is well worth quoting, but of which we have unfortunately room 
for but a few lines: 
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eoD spmkii 

Bigbteousness now will we iflak^: 

1 will tliat my Son manhood take; 

For reason«wu that there he three— 

, A man, a maiden, and a tree; 

Man for man, tree for.tree, 

Maid for maid:—thus shall it be. 

Mj*8on shall in a maiden %ht 
Against the fiend of hell to fighV 
Without a. spot, as clear as glass, 

And she still maiden as she was. 

• f 

• • ^ • « • 

Angel must to Mary go, 

For the fiend to Eve was foe; 

• • • • • 

The other jplay from which we shall quote concerning our Lord’s 
Incarnation and birth is a notable instance of what has been said 
above about the, inequality of these poems. The whole of its first 
part consists of a conversation of tjie most earthly and ‘disedifying 
nature—forcibly recalling Milton’s 

Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep, * 

Was all that did their sely thoughts so busy keep, 

—among some shepherds, containing many local allusions and ana¬ 
chronisms ; whichfcunattractive composition bursts quite suddenly, with 
the angels’ burst of song, into the wonderful beauty of mingled fami¬ 
liarity, reverence, and tenderness of the concluding portion here 
given. All readers of this will probably agree that whoever was the 
old monk, if monk it was, who penned this fragment, he was a poet 
and a humourist (taking hurrwur in its truest find deepest sense), 
whether he knew it himself or not, as well as an ardent believer. 

This play is called in the Towneley Mysteries ‘Secunda Pas- 
torum,’ being the second of two ‘ Paginoe Pastorum; ’ but in an 
edition of Mr. Collier’s it is called by the title whicsb we prefer to 
give it here— • 

*Thb Adokatiok or the Shepheeds.’ 

(The scene at the beginning lies on a heatli or moor.)^ 

• f ft • • 

The angd sings * Gloria iit JExaelm,' and afterwards says :— 

AKQEL. 

Rise, herdeman-hiiid, for now is He born 

That shall take from the fiend what Adam had lome. 

That wizard to ruin, to-night is He born, 

God’s made your friend: now at this morn, 

He behests. 

At Bethl'em go see • 

Who lies there so free 
Betwixt two beasts! 
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lat SKBPHEBD. 

Tiiat was a quainl; roice as ever 1 heaj^ I 
^8 a marvel tq^teli of, thus to be soaxed. * 

2ful BHIiFHiratD. f 

Of God’s son of heaven he qnke ap loud and dear ; 

All the wood in a ledn mdhou^t he made appear. 

.. ' ^ 

8rd SHEFHEBn. 

He spake of a ham 
In Betbl’em, 1 you warn. 

t « 

«■ 

l8^ SHEPHKRD. 

That betokens yonder star— 

Let us seek him there. , 

'' 

2nd SHBPBJBBD. 

i 

Say, what was his song P Heard ye not how he'cracked'it ? 

Three short notes to a long I 

8rd skKPHBKD. 

l ea, marry, he hack'd it: 

Was no crotchet wrong, nor no thing that lack’d it. 

Ist BHEPHBBD. 

To sing ourselves among, right; os he knack’d it, 

I can! ' *■ 

2nd SHEPHEBD. 

Let’s see how ye croon! 

Oan ye hark at the moon ? 

3rd SHEPHEBD. 

Hold your tongues, have done ! 

let BHEPHBBD. 

Listen, then I 

2nd BHEPBEBD. 

To Betbl’em he hade us he gone, 

" ‘-'iln fall feared that we tarry too long. 

1- 

3rd BHEPBEBD. 

Be merry and not sad, of mirth is our lay; 

Everlasting joy’s reward, sure, we may 
Take without moan. 

1st BHEPBEBD. 

Hie we here—away I 
Thd wa he wet and weary. 

To that child and that lady 
We must without delay. 
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2n<2 sHS^SOira. 

We find by prophecy,—stop flinging, hind I— 

Of Daifidend Isay, and more than I dan^nind: 

They prophesied by clergy, that in a virgin 
Should He light and lie, to slacken oar sin 
And slake it— 

Our bind from woe;« 

For Isay said so:— 

Cite Viigo ' 

Ooncipiet a child that is nake^>. -> 

3rd shepheud. 

Full glad may we be, and that day awatl: 

That lovely one to see, ell things Himself who made. 

Lord! well were it me, for once and for aye, ^ 

Might I kneel on my knee, some words for to say 

To that Child. .. *' 

, But the angel said 
In a crib was Ho laid; 

He was poorly arrayed. 

Both humble and mild. > • 

ls« SHEPHERD. 

Patriarchs that have been, and prophets bygone. 

They desired to have seen this Child that is bom. 

They are gone full clean—that have they lorae: 

We shall see Him, I ween, ere it he morn, 

9 . By token! * ^ 

'When I see Him and feel. 

Then know I full well 
It is true as steel 
That prophets have spoken. 

To so poor ns we, that He should appear! 

First find, and declare by his messenger! 

2nd SHEPHERD. 

So now let us go, the place is full near. 


3rd SHEPHERD. 


1 am ready and light: 

Go we together 
To Him so bright. 

Lord t if Thy will it ha, 

—We are ignorant all tlyee— 

Grant us some kind of glee 
To comfort thy wight I 

(Here the scene chauges to the Stable at Bethlehem.) 


]«( SHEPHERD. 

Hail, comely and clean, hail, Uttic child! 

Hml, maker, as I deem, of a muden so mild! 
Thou hast cursed, I ween, that warlock * so wild 
The false guiler of ten, now goes he beguile'd. 



' Wisard. 
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Lo I—he merries: 

Jjo 1 he laughs, my sweeting: 

—A joyful meeting 1 

HavS a bob of cherries ? 

2nd SKBFSEBS* 

Hnil! sov’ran SaiiouT, fo;r thou hast us,sought; 

Hail freely, seed and flower, that all things has wrought; « 

Hail, full of favour, that made all of nought! 

Hc^l! 1 hneqj. and cower. A bird have 1 brought 
To my dear. 

Hail, little tiny mop! 

Of our creed thou art drop:, 

I would drink from thy cup. 

Little day-star! 

3rd SHBPHEED. 

Hail, dpling dear, full of Godhead! ^ 

I pray thee, be near when I have need. 

Hail! sweet is thy cheer ; my heart would bleed, 

, . To see thee sit here in so poor a weed 
With no pennifes. 

Hail! put forth thy palm, 

T bring thee but a ball:— 

Have and play thee with them all, 

And go to the tennis! 

• 

The Father of heaven, God omnipotent, 

That set all in order, His Son has He sent. 

I conceived full even, thro’ might, as He meant. 

And now is He born. 

He keep you from woe ! 

I shall pray Him so:— 

Tell it forth as ye go, 

And mind ye this morn! 

BUEl’IIEKD. 

Farewell, lady I so fair to behold j 

k With thy child on thy knee. 

2fld BHEPHKBn. 

Yet lies h^full cold 1 

Lord f well is me! now we go, thou behold. 

3rd BHEFEEBD. 

Forsooth, it already seems t’ have been told 
FuU oft! 

1st BUEFSHBn. 

What grace have we found I 

2nd sasPHEBD. 

Gome forth! now are we sound. 
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Srd BHBFHERD. 

To sing are we bound:— 

>• Strike up aloft I * a 

It is most regrettable tbat we are compelled by W9,nt of space jto 
illus^te by only very few extracts the exceeding pathos of great 
part of the play which tells how Chfist 

SurntBED TOMiB PoWmjs Piiatb, was ORucmeD, Dead, akd Bubzeu, 

The Crucifixion. 

• • • • • 

JESUS {from the Cries.} 

I pray you, people, that pass by, 

That lead your life so thoughtlessly, 

Heave up your hearts on high 1 
Behold if ever ye saw body 
Suffer and beat thus bloody, 

' Or yet thus doleful dight ? 

I' 

• ••••• 

AH creatures on this earth that roam, 

Birds, beasts, all kinds, tiiey hare their home 
, \Mien they are woe-begone; 

But God’s own Son, that should be best-, 

Has not whereon Ilis head to rest 
But on His shoulder-bone. 

• ■•••• 

My brother tliat I came to buy 
HSs hanged mo here thul hideously. 

And friends are foes become; 

They have thus dight me drearily. 

And all bespit me spitefully. 

As lielploss man all lone. 

MABT. 

Alas ! the dole I dree, I droop, I quake with dread I 
All blemished is thy hue, I see thy body bleed. 

Why hang Thou, Son, so high ? My grief begins to flow; 
Never, Son, in this world had we such madd’ning woel 
My oflspring that I’ve fed. 

Thro’ life along have led I 
Full straitly Thou’rt bestead 
Aiiiong thy foemen fell; 

“ Such sorrow for to see. 

My dearest bairn, in Thee, 

Is mourning more to me 

Than any tongue may tell. 

Alas I Thy holy head 
Has no upholding bed; 

Thy face with blood is red 

Was fair as flower in field I 
How can I stand indeed ^ 

To see my bairn thus bleed. 

Beat as blue as lead, 

And have no limb to wield P 
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JOHN. 

Comely lady, good and kind, fain would I comfort thee! 

Me minds, mf Muster, with his mouth, tujd to his companye 
That he should thole fall mickle pain and die upon a tree, 

And to the life rise up again—^the third day should it he. 

* Therefore, my lady sweet, 

Forbear awhile to greet: . 

Our pain He will relieve ' 

• As He did promise give. * 

• m 

MART. 

My sorrow is sj sad, njj solace may me save. 

Mourning makes me mad, nd hope of help I have; 

Nought may make me glad, till I be in my grave. 

To death mv dear is driven, 

Ilis robe is all to-iiven 

That of me w'aa Him given 

And shaped by mine own sides. , 

Alas ! my comely child, wliy wilt thou frqm me go ? 

Maidens, make your moan! 

And weep, ye wives, each one. 

With wretched me, all lone. 

* JVly child, of all, the first! 

My heart is stiff as stone, that for no grief will burst. 

JTESDS. 

• 

My Mother mild, ikTw change thy cheer, • 

Cease of thy sorrow and sighing sere; 

It sits upon my heart full sore. 

Tlie sorrow’s sharp I suffer here ; 

But dole thou drees, my Mother dear, 

^ Martyrs me mickle more. 

• • • • * k 

Take there John unto thy child,— 

Mankind must, needs be bought.— 

And thou her kin now he in thought, 

John; lo, there thy Mother mild! 

• . 

Su6h life, forsooth, 1 led, that scarcely may I more. 

This thole I for thy need. 

To give thee, man, thy meed. 

—^ow thirst I wondrous sore! 

• • • • • 

We come now to the only one of these poems not taken from the 
Towndey Myderiea, and which, being very short, and impossible to 
do justice to by extracts, is given here, whole, as it stands. It is 
.said to be the oldest piece of dramatic writing in English, its date 
being that of Edward the Third at any rate, and possibly of Edward the 
Second. It is here taken from a set of * Five Miracle Plays, or Scrp- 
tural Dramas, privately printed under care of J. P. Collier,’ in 1836. 
The adapter gratefully acknowledges help in the rendering of two 
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or three passages in this play, and in questions of taste, from the 
Professor of Eng^h Literature at King^s Ccdlege. Also, it is right 
to state that in two cases a hint has been taken from a literal ren¬ 
dering of the poem by M*. HaUiwell (published in a pamphlet, side 
by aide with the original, in 1840),* which the present writer did 
not see until the adaptation was ndhrly finished. 

*HE DESCENDED INTO HELL; * 

THJ! UABHOWIWa OP HKI.*: 

(otherwise, the Besieying of Limbo by our Loi'd.) 

• • 

(The scene lies just outside Limbo, in a region of twilight, on tliehoi'ders of hell. 
In the background are the gates of Limbo, behind which are the Souls of the Just, 
from Adam to John the Baptist. Satan guards the gates inside, and a ‘ Janitor* 
outside.) 

Cubist enters, triumphant, the Cross on Hi^ ShoulAest^ • 

• Prolohue. • 

(Spoken by the actor who personates Christ, bfU not in His character.) 

All hearken to me now ! 

A .strife 111 tell to y9u, 

Of Jesus and of Satan. 

For Jesus was to hell gone down, • 

From thence to fetch away Ilis own. 

And take them home to heaven. 

The Devil had had .so much sway 
That all in helKiad had to stay; 

And there was none .so good prophet, 

Since Adam and Eve the apple eat 
—So he had reached his latter end— 

But ho awhile to hell must wend. 

Nor thence should any ever come 
Anear to Jesus (’hrist, God’s Son : ^ 

For that to Adam and Eve was told, 

Whom Jesus Christ so dear did hold; 

And so was said to Abraham 
That was a sootlifast holy man; 

And so was said to David, the King, 

That was to Christ Himself akin; * 

And so to John the Baptist 
That baptised Jesus Christ; 

To Mo8e% too, the holy wight 
, That had the law for man aright; . 

And many'another holy man. 

More than 1 now to tell you can. 

Who all had had more woe 
Than I can tell you true. . . 

Jesus Christ them pided sore, 

• And them awnv' to carry swore. 

He lit from His high tower 
Into Saint Mary’s bower; 

• 

• After the publication of this pamphlet, Mr. HaUiwell found a MS. of the 
‘Harrowing’of the date of Edward the First. Vide ReUquiat Antigua, edited by 
Messrs. Wright, Phillips, and HaUiwell. 
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He was bom for our needs 
In this world in humble weeds; 

^ this world did He die < 

To loose our deadly, tie. 

When Jesus had diedoHis blood 
For 01 U need, upon the rood, 

In Godhead then He took the way 
That on the road to hdl*gate lay 

When He came there, thus said He, 

Is I now shall tell to thee. 

(He speaks now in the character of Christ, going towards Lirnbo.) 

CHBISI. • 

Ways of hardness have I gone, 

Sorrows suffered, many a one: 

Thirty winters and three year 
Hape I dwelt among them here— 

AJmost so much by is gone 
Since I with flesh was clothed upon. 

I have suffered at its worst 
Hot and cold, hunger and thirst: 

Man hath done me shame enough 
By word, and deed too,* in his wroth. 

Bound and beat I ran with blood. 

They sentenced me to death on rood: 

For Adam’s sin, full well I know, 

1 have suffered all this woe. 

Adam, thou hast suffered sore, 

1 will sufier this no more: 

Adam, dearly host thou grieved 
For thou hast not me believed ! 

I shall bring thee out of hell. 

And all mine own with thee as well, 

BAXAN speaks. 

Who’s that speaking at the door P 
1 advise him, speak no more. 

For he may make so much ado 
That he shall have to come in too 
For to be our comrade dear. 

And find out how wo play in here. 

OUB XOBD speakG. 

Thou might’st know tliat,^f thy prey,* 

All mine own I’d have away. 

Know'st thou never what I am P 
Thirty winters o’er have ran 
* Thou hast been attempting me 
For to find what I may be. 

Sin thou foundost never one 
In me as in another man. 

And thou wdl shalt know to-day 
All minfe own Fll have away. 

Whom thou believest all thine own: 

Well, then, may’st thou grieve and groan! 


V 


C. 
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SATASr. 

Par ma foi, I bold as min« 

All that are with me herein i 
Beason will I give to thee 
WhercagaiiBt thon’st nought to say, 

Whoao huyeth anything, 
it is his, and his ofispring. 

^ Adam hungry came me to. 

Homage him I made to do: 

For an apple gave I him 
I am his, and all his kin. 

.017B LOBD. 

Satan, -well thou wot’st ’twas mine, 

The apple that thou gav’st to him. 

The apple and the apple-tree 
Both were makM all thro’ me. 

» How mightest thou, in any wise, 

Of others’ things make merchandise ? 
iSincc, then, he was bought with mine, 

"With reason can he not be thine. 

SATAN. 

Jesus ! well I wot of thee— 

And full .sore it rueth me. 

Over all thou’st lordship got, 

Woe is him who’ll know thee not! 

»Heaven and earth now take to thee. 

But souls in hell leave thou to me. 

Leave me them to have and hold. 

And those thou hast keep in thy fold! 

otna ioiu>. 

Satan, be thou silent now! 

To thee has fall’n deuce-ace for throw. 

Thinkest thou I died for nought ? 

Thro’ my death mankind was bought. 

They that well have served me 
With me shall in heaven be. 

Thou shalt be in more despair 
Than any that thou hast in here. 

SATAN. 

Never can they worse me do 
Than I have had hitherto; 

1 have suffered so much woe. 

That I reck not where I go. 

If thou robbest me of mine 
1 shall rob thee then of thine, 

' I shall go from man to man. 

And thee shall rob of all I can. 

ora lOPJD. 

I shall sharply stop thy quest 
And my power m^e manifest. 
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So fast shall I hind up tltee 
Little shalt thou rob of ine. 

Thou ^balt be in bonds fixr isye • 

Till there cometh Domesfjiay. 

Never shalt thou out be let* 

Mankind in thy clutch to get, 

For did’st thou fneely walk with* men 
Thou would’st rob me many of tl^iem. 

' Smaller fiends, that are not strong. 

They diall wander men among; 

Those that won’t against them stand 
I will let them have in hand. 

{Here Iw reaches the gates of TAmbo.') 

Hell's gates now I’ve come unto. 

And I will that they undo I 

Where now’s the warder of this grave ? 

Methinketh he’s a coward knave ! 

" JANITOR. 

Words *r’ve heard so strong in sound, 

No longer dare I keep my ground ! 

Keep the gates whoever may, 

I’ll let him stand, and run away. 

( 

otril LORD. 

‘ ■ Hell’s gates I will throw down 

And take out all my owm. 

{Here He touches the gate» of Limbo toith the Crem, qnd they fall.) 

Satan, be bound! Here shalt thou stay 
Till there cometh Domesday. 

{Here Satan falls potverless. The Souls of the Just are freed, and me.) 

ADA.M. 

Welcome! Lord of earth and sky, 

Word of God, His Son most high. 

Welcome, dear Lord, must 'fhou be. 

For Thou comest us to see. 

Lord, now Thou art come to us, 

Take us from this loathly house; 

Take us from this loathly land. 

Dear Lord, into Thine own hand. 

Lord, TIiou know’st me from my bii’th, 

Adam, that Thou shap’d’s^. of earth ! 

Thy behest I heeded not— 

Rueful penance have I got. 

Mercy 1 Son of God most dear I 
Let us no more linger here. 

AU the souls herein that be. 

Sore have yearnfed after Thee— 

Hope now, from Thy coming in. 

Help to 

, EVB. 

Know me, dear Lord 1 J am Eve: 

Adam and I to Thee were lieve. 
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Thou hadst us led to Paradise, 

But we forgot it, as unwise. 

Tliy behest we did forsake, * • 

Then did we the.apple take. 

So long we both have been herein, 

Full deai’ly have we paid our sin. 

Dear Lord God, now give us leave— 

Adamjand me, his dear wife Eve— 

To fare forth from this loathly place 
Unto the bliss of heaven’s grace ! • 

orn loan. 

• • 

Adam, I have given my life 
For thee, and for Eve thy wife : 

Thinkest thou 1 dit^l for nought 
Thro’ my death mankind was bought. 

AIUUHAU. • 

* Dear Lord Christ, see me, I am 
Him Thou called’st Abraham. 

Do now what thou swarest mo: 

Bring me up to heaven Vith thee! 

ouB ’lobd. , 

Abraham, I know full well 
Every word tliou mo canst tell:— 

That my Mother dear w-as born 
And sliayted of 11131 flesh and bone. 

DAVID. 

Lord, I’m David the King, 

That was bom of Thine offspring. 

Keep Thy promise, as foretold 
By the law^ of prophet old. 

Now that Thou art come to us. 

Bring us from this dreadful house ! 

ODB LOUD. 

David, true: my kin is thine, 

For thy goodness art thou mine : 

More for th}' own goodness 
Than for any sibness. 

, JOHN. 

Ilere^ Lord Christ, Thou John dost see. 

In Jordan that baptisM Thee. 

Now a twelvemonth by has gone 
Since I suffered martyrdom. 

Then Thou sent’st me right away 
Here to hell, that 1 might say 
Hiat 'Thou, Christ, the Son of God, 

Soon should come to this abode,. . 

For to loose from paJus of hell 
All thine own herein that dwell. ’ 

Now Thou art come, now must Thou do 
What thou uwirest thro’ and thro’. 

VoL. XIV.—No. 80. Y Y 
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OTTX £0BI>. 

John ! ah John! full well I wot 
What jthofi aayest, orery jot. ■ 

Thou shalt 836 what I sh^ do, 

That before I promised you.» ■ 

IfOSES. 

Lord, Tliou knowest all with skill, » 

Sinai’s law upon the hill; 

' The prophet Moses, here I stand, 

Who held Thy law in his right hand. 

Jesus, Thou. I'f God,.the Son, 

Swarest, Thou to hell would’st come— 

Would’st haste to heal, with mercy fleet, 

The sins that Adam thought so sweet, 

, , OUE XOBD. 

Moses! what I ordered thee .. 

In the old law, thou did’st for me; 

And all the rest, mine own that are. 

To heaven forth shall with me fare. 

• They that me helievfed not, 

Only they behind shall stop, 

A^itli Satan here to dwell for aye 
j Till there cometh Domesday. 

(Here Hie glory of Christ overpowers the. darkness, Jills Limho vnth light, and hides 
hell. The Souls of the Just., glorijied, arc carried away in the light. 

m si* 

EPILOetTE. 

(Spolien also hy the actor who jiersonaies Christ.) 

God, for IDs mother’s love. 

Let us all go above. 

Lord, for thy muckle grace. 

Grant us in heaven a place ! 

Let us never now be lost. 

For no sin, O chosen host. 

Ah, bring us out of tonnent here, 

And all thine own, O Lord most dear; 

And get us grace our lives to spend 
‘ In Thy employ, in heaven to end! 

‘ The third day He rose again from the dead ’ is the text of two 
plays—the ‘ Resjirrection of the Lord ’ and ‘Thomas of India.’ The 
first of these takes in the time from the Entombment and our Lord’s 
appearance to Mary Magdalene, and contains many beauties; espe- 
ci^ly in Christ’s pathetic exhortations to man to turn to virtue and 
the love of Him. But a few short specimens of the verse of this 

play must content us here:— , 

• •' • • • 

The angels sing * Jesus resurgens,' and afterwards Jesus says :— 

Eartlily man that I have wrought 
Knowing, wake, and sleep thou not I 
With Mtter pain I have thee bought, 
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To make thee free, 

And in this dungeon deep I slept 

• For love of thee. * • 

• • . •. • • 

I was Ml wTother with Jud^ 

For that he would not ask me grace, 

Than I* was wroth folk his trespass 
. That he me sold: 

I was ready to show mercy 
Ask none he wold. 

e • • e * 

(The following passages come after the other two Marys have left 
Magdalene alone near the tomb.) 

MAUY MAGDALENE. 

Alas I what shall become on me ? , 

, My caitifi’ heart will break in three 
When that I think on tliat hodj^, 

How it was spilt; 

Thro’ feet and hands nailed was He, 

All without §uilt. 

• • • • • 

How, if I had not loved that Sweet, * 

That for me Buffered wounds all w'et, 

And after burled was beneath. 

Could 1 such kindness know ? 

^ow is there notlfing ^1 we moot 
May give me joy below. 

• • • • « 

My bliss is come, my care is gone. 

That lovely one I’ve met alone, 

I am as blithe in blood and Ixnie 
As ever was wight; 

Now is He risen that was gone, 

My heart is light. 

1 am as light as leaf on tree, 

For joyful sight that I can see. 

For He it was, I know full well. 

My Lord Jesu! 

• • • t • 

The touching complaints and appeals of God in His human forpi 
to man seem to meet with their fitting and natural, answer from man 
in the following 

Fragmeni from 'Thom:as of India.’ 

THOMAS. 

Not unless I might my finger put in place where nails have stood. 

And in His side my hands put in, theie where He shed His heart’s red blood. 

7EBTT8. , 

Brethren all, he with you peace! leave strife that now is here; 

'Thomas t of thine error cease; of truth witness now bear; 

y T 2 
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Put thy hand in my sideno doubt; there Longeus’ sword did pierce 
Look, my rising is no less: no wonhope mar thy peaoc! 

r 

" THOMAS. 

Mercy, Jesiis I rue on me, my hand is bloo'dy, witli Thy blood: 

Mercy, Jesus I fur I see Thy might I have not understood, 

Mercy, Jesus! I Thee pray, that fq;r all sinful died on rood ; 

Mercy! Jesus of mercy free, for Thy goodness tliat is so good. 

Cast my staff away I will, and without weapon be, ' 

Mercy will I call and cry, Jesus that hung on tree 1 
Hue on me. King of mercy, let me not cry thus long; 

Mercy! thro’ the villainy Thou bare from Jews with WTong. 

My hat now will I cast awa^', my m4*ntle soon anon, 

Unto the poorer help it may, for richer know I none. 

Mercy, Jesus ! Lord so sweet, for Thy five wounds so sore; 

Tliou suffered thro’ hands and feet. Thy seemly side a spear it shom. 

Mercj, Jefius! yet again, for thy dear Mother that 'I'hee bare; 

Mercy ! for the tears Thou shed when Thou raised Thy friend Lazare. 

My girdle gay and purse of silk, my coat, away Thou shall! 

For longer, while I such do wear, on mercy may 1 call. 

Jeeus! that sucked the maiden’s milk. Thou ware no clothing gay; 

They left Thee little, who on rood'^Thy clothes did tako away. 

Mercy, Jesus ! honour of man; mercy, Jesus! man’s succour; 

Mercy, Jesus! rue Thy love, man’s soul. Thou bought full sore. 

Mercy, Jesus! that may and can be our hope, and sin forgive; 

Mercy, Jesus! os 'J'hou us won, forgive, and let Thy servant live ! 


Of the whole series of plays, perhaps the least interesting, taking 
it altogether, is the ‘ Ascension of the Lord,’ which recounts several 
appearances of our Lord to the Apostles as well as His finally leaving 
them. , It contains, however, many good passages, and is worth 
study. The few lines given here are from the latter part of it;— 

‘ lie ascended into Heaven ; sitteth at the rigid hand of God the Father Almighty. 
Thence He shall come to judge the living and the dead.' 

JESV8. 

• • • • 

With all my heart I bless you now— 

!My Mother, my brothers, have good day ! 

Then He maJees ready to ascend. 

Father of Heaven! with good intent 
J pray Thee, hear me specially; 

From heaven till earth Thou hast me sent 
Thy name to preach and clarify; 

Thy will have I done, all and some, 

. On earth will I no longer be; 

Open the clouds I for now I come, 

In joy and bliss to dwell with Thee. 

And He ascends, fhe angels singing * Ascendo ad Patrem memnf 

. 1st AKGEU 

Te men df Galilee, 

"Wherefore marvel ye P 
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Heaven lieliold, and see 
How Jesus up can wend, 

• Unto His Father free* , 

"Where.He sits in Majesty 
With him for aye to be 
In bliss without an end. 

•And as we saw Him fly 
,Unto heaven on high 
In flesh full bodily 
From earth now hither, • 

Right so shall He, securely, 

Come down again full truly, 

With His w’ounds so bloodv. 

To judge you all together. 

space compels us to stop; but these extracts iqight well be 
to the extent of a small volume witliout exhlkusting the 
of these dramas or wearying lovers of genuine religious 


Here 
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beauties 

poetry. 


F. M. Gates. 
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THB AGMCULTURAL HOLDINGS 

4 CT ,, 1883. 

# 

In the debate ,in the House of Lords on the second reading of the 
Agricultvxal^Holdings Bill, Lord Salisbury, while refusing to vote for 
LordWemj^s’s resolution in favour of freedom of contract, contemptu¬ 
ously described the measure as one of which, ‘ if the liarm it will do 
on the whole will be little, the good it will do will bq absolutely none.’ 
This was'a strange precursor to Ips subsequent action in Committee, 
when charges of confiscation were freely launched against the details of 
the Bill, when every effort was made, in the interest of landlords, to 
reduce it to a minimum, and when no single amendment was suggested 
in favour of the tenants. The depreciatory phrase was doubtless 
intended as a cue to Tory speakersj in the autumn campaign, on a 
measure, which the party dared "not resist in principle, and where it 
was to be feared that the traditional fealty of the tenant-farmers 
might be shaken in favour of a government, which has twice during 
the present Parliament interfered directly with contracts between 
landlords and tenants, for the protection and interest of the latter. As 
speakers on county platforms are already acting on this suggestion, 
and as in other quarters disappointment is expressed that the measure 
should not have gone further, and expectations are held out of a renewed 
agitation for the protection of tenants against a rise of rent which 
may encroach- on their interest in their improvements, it may be well 
to review ‘the causes which made it necessary to pass a compulsory 
measure, the extent to which it will give protection to tenants whether 
sittkig or quitting, and the reasons which make it impossible, unless 
we are prepared t6 .elevate the status qf tenants-to that of co-owners 
with their landlords, to give further protection to them. 

The necessity for legislation to secure tenant-farmers in their 
outlay had, long previously to 1875, been generally recognised, and 
in introducing in that year the Agricultural Holdings Bill, the Duke 
of Richmond and Lord Beaoonsfield fully admitted it. That measure, 
however, was avowedly a permissive one j it contained no compulsory 
provisions; a general .principle of compensation was laid down to 
apply in the absence of contract; it was hoped that the great bulk of 
landlords would agree to act upon the principle thus laid down, and 
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that even if they contracted out of it, they would do so only for the 
purpose of substituting for it some other method of compensation, 
which, under the circumstances of the casej might be more convenient 
and mor^ acceptable to their tenants. The Bill throughout was per¬ 
meated with restrictions and qualifications in favour of the land¬ 
lords, not dissimilar to.those which,' Lord Salisbury endeavoured to 
insert into the recent, measure. The scale of compensation, based on 
the original outlay of the tenant and varying according to the different 
classes of improvements, was insufficient and unsatisfactory, and was 
incapable of general application. For the most part permanent im¬ 
provements are not exhausted* after twenty years, the extreme limit 
of duration contemplated by the Act; in many parts of the dOuntry 
seven years is too short a period for the exhaustion pf the benefits 
of such operations as liming and boning; generally it, waa felt by 
tenants that the Act was insufficient; and it wS.s alleged that they 
were by no means anxious to come under its joperafion. In fact, how¬ 
ever, they had little choice in the matter, for tliey were never allowed 
the option of coming under the Act,, The main cause of failure of 
the Act was the method by which it was proposed to preserve * free¬ 
dom of contract.’ The usual method of doing this is to declare that 
the principle laid down shall apply unless both parties shall by contract 
exclude it; but the Act went far beyond this, for it applied the general 
principle of compensation to year^ tenancies, but gave power to either 
landlords or tenants, by giving a simple notice to the other, within a 
definite period, to avoid the Act. This was a method wholly new to 
legislation; no other case could be pointed out where, when a general 
rule has been laid down, persons objecting to it have been enablgd by a 
simple notice to defeat the intention and object of Parliament. It is 
probable that had freedom of contract been preserved in the usual 
manner, the Act might have had a very important effect directly or 
indirectly ; hut the power given to landlords to notice themselves out 
of the Act was most unfortunate, and, it will be seen, entirely defeated 
its operation. • 

Meanwhile, it must be observed that the Liberal party-protested 
against the illusory character of the measure. There is scarcely any¬ 
thing in the recent Act which was not foreshadowed in the amendments 
proposed by Liberal members iu'the Committee on •the Bill of 1875. 
On three occasions the whole party supported amendments which 
would have made the compensation clauses compulsory, in the absence 
of agreements giving hmiA fide and adequate compensation. They 
were, however, met by such statements as those of the late Mr. 
"Ward Hunt, who ‘had charge of the measure in the Commons, ‘ that 
it was ludicrous to suppose that the landlords, as a class, woidd rush 
to their lawyers immediately after the passing, of the Act and notice 
themselves out of it,* and of Mr. Chaplin, who said that ‘ be could 
not assume that tenants were so totally blind to their own interests, or 
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landlords so unfair, as members opposite seemed to suppose; the fears 
of these members were totellj without foundation.’ The proposals 
of the Liberal party ^eref defeated in the division lobbies. It is not 
their fault, therefore, that the Act of 1<875 was a fiiilure, and that for 
eight years, the most critical and disastrous which British a^culture 
has ever passed through, tenants have been^ without the protection 
for their improvements which the legidature intended to secure to 
them. It is trife that no measure of compensation could have avoided 
the serious disasters which agriculture has experienced, owing to a 
succession of wet seasons and low production coupled with low prices 
of agricultural products; but these bad harvests and low prices have 
rendesid readjustments of rent necessary in a vast number of oases, 
4 nd the fact that tenants had no legal security for their improve¬ 
ments must have been a grave disadvantage to them in th^ re- 
adjustmenti, and have placed them on very unequal terms in their 
bargains. * * 

Immediately after t*he passing of the Act there happened that 
which Mr. Ward Hunt considered so impossible. The landlords as a 
class ‘did rush to their lawyers with a view to notice themselves out 
of the Act. Notices fell upon the* land as Bakes in a snowstorm. 
The Act was completely nullified. It has been endeavoured by those 
responsible for it to show that it had important effects indirectly 
in stimulating agreements between landlords and tenants. All the 
evidence we have before us shows that this was tfce case to a very 
small and inappreciable extent. In 1876 Mr. Samuelson brought the 
subject under the notice of the House of Commons, and showed con¬ 
clusively that tenant-farmers as a class were still without security, 
that the Act of 1875 had been universally repudiated, and had no 
appreciable effect «in stimulating agreements. The evidence of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture led to the same conclusion. The 
reports of the sub-commissioners were very instructive on this point, 
and showed that in spite of the Act of 1875 the tenant-farmers of 
England and Wales were, in the Vast majority of cases, still without 
adequate protection for the improvements ordinarily effected by them. 
It appeared from these reports that there were only three districts 
iij the country where existing tenant-right customs Were sufficient and 
satisfactory, viz.^ in Lincolnshire, I^icestershjre, and Glamorgan¬ 
shire. In the rest of England and‘Wales customs either did not 
exist, or were inadequate as a protection. 

Thus Mr. Little reported of Cornwall;— 

Compensation for unexhausted improvements does not appear to bo secured by 
any custom, and comparatively few agreements recognise the interest of the 
tenant in manures and feeding stuffs. ... On the larger estates compensation for 
artificinl manures, lime, &^., is frequently on a liberal scale. In some cases the 
Agricultural lloldings Act, w ith slight mc^ifieations, is adopted, but a great niunber 
of farmers have no security which will eneourage them to farm well during the latter 
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years of their leases, and with seven or ten years’leases tiiis must Twre a prejudicial 
effect upon the cultivation of the land. . . . Security for tenants’improvements was 
everywhere demanded. « . 

In Dorsetshire, Somersetsliire, Bucks, Bedfordshire, Northampton, 
Norfolk, and Middlesex, it was specially reported, that no customs 
existed, and that only dh some of the larger estates was compensation 
provided by agreement: 

Of Cheshire Mr. Coleman reported:— , , 

Much more improvement would be made if return for judidoiis outlay were 
secured. Security is specially needed for oiitlaj^ of bones, lime, and Dutch barns, 
liestiictive agreements act injuriously; more freedom would encourage outlay and 
enterprise. On tlie best managed estates lenant-right claims have been introduced; 
but as they are not universal and probably exceptional, a great Mimulus would be 
given in many directions if tenant-right as to such matters was legalised. 

• m 

Of Lancashire he said:— 

In some cases o^era have adopted the Act of 1875 as regards, temporary 
improvements. . . . The general feeling od the part of the farming commlmity is 
that they should have security for the unexhausted value of their outlay to the 
extent that the incomer is benefited, and that such compciftation should only apply 
to what is properly tenants’ outlay. 

Of Bedfordshire Mr. Druce reported that of twenty-three tenant- 
farmers who we«e questioned upon the extent to which they were 
protected by their agreements, only seven stated that they were 
entitled on quitting their holdings to some allowance, which, how¬ 
ever, from the details given, appeared to be very inadequate. Simi¬ 
larly, in Hertfordshire, out of fifteen farmers from whom information 
was obtained, only three were found to be entitled to any compensa¬ 
tion on quitting their farms. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from these reports and the 
evidence was that many of the more enlightened of the great land- 
owners had provided for compensation to their tenants in their 
agreements, that some others acted on the principle wljen tenants 
quitted their holdings, but that throughout the greater part of the 
country the tenants either were not protected at all by custom .or 
contract, or were mo.st insufficiently protected. It was in view of this 
evidence, doubtless, that the" Iloyal Commission felt itself compelled 
to report that the Agricultural Holdings Act should be made com¬ 
pulsory where adequate agreements do not exist. 

Meanwhile the question had not been lost sight of in Parliament, 
and several measures were introduced by private members; the 
pressure of tenant-farmers was so strong that Mr. Chaplin felt 
himself compelled to introduce a measure to make the Act of 1875 
compulsory, even before the Koyal Commission, of which be was a 
member, had reported. This, and another Bill with the same object 
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by Sir Thomas Aclaud, were in the session'of 1882 read a second time 
and referred toa select committee of which the writer acted as chairman. 

The principle, therQfoife, of compulsory legislation was generally 
admitted, and the only question was in what manner and to what 
extent. This question could not be determined on without reference 
to the demands of the Farmers’ Alliance, ap association which had 
come into existence previous to the general election of 1880, and 
which had done much good service in bringing into political promi ■ 
nence this and other demands of the tenant-farmers. The objects 
and views, however, of this body had developed with remarkable 
rapidity. The Irish legislation of *188\ was not unlikely to stimulate 
such a growth, and to raise hopes that the application of similar 
principle? might be possible in England. 

Previous to 1881 no thought was entertained in any quarter of 
giving security to 'tenants beyond making compulsory the Act of 
1875. Mr. James Howard, the Chairman of the FaAners’ Alliance, 
made it his boast that the schedules of that Act were borrowed from 
an original Bill of his own, and his Bill did no more than secure 
that in all cases compensation should be paid for the improvements 
included in this schpdule. It was only in 1882 that wider principles 
were adopted by this association. Their demands then took the form 
of securing to the tenant a saleable tenant-right—in other words, that 
the tenant on quitting his holding should be entitled to sell to 
the best bidder his interest in* his* improvementsft The provision, 
however, with its reservations and alternatives, would have proved 
of little value to tenants; and in the present year the association 
made a further step in advance by asserting the principle that 
a tenant, whether remaining or quitting, should be entitled to 
appeal to an independent body to prevent the rent being raised 
to a point which would encroach upon his improvements. This in 
fact was a distinct proposal to adopt the system of judicial rents; 
and Mr. Howard and the leaders of the Farmers’ Alliance made 
no secret of their aims to obtain this security for the tenant-farmers 
of England* 

In view of these demands it became necessary, especially for those 
who have strong views in the directiop of land-reform, to consider 
what claims tlie English tenants have for legislation leading in the 
direction of the Irish Act of 1881. P*ersonally I had always defended 
that measure, not as one of expediency to meet the land agitation 
in Ireland, nor even on the narrower ground that the Irish tenants 
were unable to contract with their landlords, and were entitled there¬ 
fore to protection from the State, but on the broader grounds of 
equity and right arising out of the peculiar and exceptional con¬ 
dition, both historical and economical, of the Irish tenants. 

Ireland is essentially a country of small cultivators. Wherever this 
is the case, it is impossible for the landlords to undertake the outlay 
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on houses, farm buildings, and other permanent improvements; to 
do so would entail a ruinous outlay on them. Such ezpenditvire 
must be undertaken by the tenants; and where the tenants effect 
these improvements, their position to the land and to their landlords 
is, and must be, essentially different from that of, tenants for whom 
such permanent outlay is undertaken by the landlords. As a matter 
of fact the Irish tenants had from the earliest times made all the 

9 • 

improvements on their holdings, had with rare exceptions built their 
houses and homestands, drained and fenced the land; they had also 
by the traditional custom of the country, though nominally for the 
great part only yearly tenant:.?, been considered as permanently in 
occupation of the land; their interest in their holdings had de¬ 
scended from father to son, had been the subject of family charges 
and settlements, and had been bought and sold more or less with the 
knowledge, permission, or acquiescence of their landlord or his agent. 
It was obvious that a rack rent encroaching on this tenant’s interest 
was in the highest, degree unjust and inequitable, and was acknow¬ 
ledged to be so by the best landlords of the country. 

The Act of 1870 endeavoured to secure the tenants against rack 
rents by giving them the right to claim, on quitting, the value of their 
improvements, and in the case of very small holdings a further sum for 
disturbance of their tenure; but it failed, because it was found by ex¬ 
perience that the tenants could not or would not save themselves from 
rack rents by quitting their holdings and claiming compensation. There 
was no equality of contiact, not so much because of the difference in 
status of the landlord and his tenant, but because the tenant could 
not disengage his interest from his holding so as to contract freely 
and independently with his landlord, and he would submit to any 
sacrifice rather than leave his holding. It was discovered then that 
a landlord could virtixally set the Act of 1875 at defiance, and render 
it null and void by gradually raising the rent to a point where it 
appropriated the interest of the tenant. Hence arose the necessity 
for the State to interfere and to enable the tenant ^^to appeal to 
a court of law to prevent a rent being exacted from him which 
encroached upon, his interest. From the moment this was recognised 
the legal position of the tenets became essentially altered. With 
the judicial rent there followed, as a matter of logical necessity, a 
legal term for the rent, and the right to a renewal of the term upon 
a fresh determination of the rent, and the existence of the term at once 
implied the right of sale; and thus the three principles of the Act of 
1881, fair rents, fixity of tenure, and free sale, were necessarily in¬ 
volved the one with the other, and flowed directly from the judicial 
rent. A dual ownership of land, it must be admitted, was virtually 
instituted by this measure, a system to which, in some quarters, grave 
exception is now taken from an economic point of view, but for 
which, when applied to a system of small holdings, there is much to 
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be said. This dual ownership, however, was but a legal recognition 
of an existing fact. Practically before tl^e Act of 1870 the landlords 
were not full owners of tHe land, and on the other hand the tenants 
had in fact an interest in the soil far different from that of ordinary 
tenants. 

It is thought well to repeat this explanation of the principle of 
the Irish Act for the purpose of emphasising the difference of facts 
between the system of tenancy in Ireland and that of England, it is 
indeed a matter of sur|>rise that English Conservatives should not see 
the folly of denouncing this Irish legislation, the principle of which was 
accepted by both Houses orParliatnent, as pure robbery and confisca¬ 
tion. If it were so, there can be no reason why it should not be 
extended to England, except that the agitation for it is not strong 
enough |;o disturb the equanimity of Parliament. If, however, its 
principles 'can be justified by a broad view of the historic and 
economic conditions of Irish tenure, then it beconaes possible to 
object to its extension to England on safe and certoin grounds, 

IMming then to English tenancy, there are none of the conditions 
which make such legislation possible and expedient. The English 
tenants, with rare exceptions, have not made any permanent improve¬ 
ments to their holdings. The landlords have built the farmhouses 
and 'farm buildings, have drained and fenced the land, have done 
everything in fact except that which is ordinarily done out of tenants’ 
capital. The tenants can make uo claim whatever to hold by tenure; 
they have, with rare exceptions, no hereditary connection with their 
holdings ; they have entered upon their farms under pure contracts. 
The system of large farms is such that it is possible for the landlords to 
incur the outlay on the necessary buildings and permanent improve¬ 
ments, and on the other hand it is economically better for the tenants, 
as a rule, not to lock up their capital in permanent improvements of 
the farm, but to keep it disengaged for the necessary conduct of their 
business and for such improvements as are ordinarily effected by ten¬ 
ants. No analogy, therefore, can be drawn between the English and 
Irish systems. What was just and expedient in the Irish case would 
be in the highest degree unjust and indefensible in the English case. 
Farther, a system of dual ownership,, which in a country of small 
holdings may be tolerable, if indeed it has not many advantages to 
recommend it, would be most inexpedient in a country of large 
farms. To convert the English owners into rent-chargers would 
be to destroy ^ny interest they have in the permanent improve¬ 
ment of their land, while it is probable that the tenant-farmers 
would not be able to supply their place and to effect the necessary 
improvements. Every argument which was used in support of the 
Irish Act fails on this side of the Channel, and it would be in the 
highest degree unjust, and equally unsound from an economic point of 
view, to extend the principles of that Act to England. 
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Apart, however, from considerations of justice and even of eco¬ 
nomic principle, it would have been iDex|)edient, in the interest of 
tenants, to move id the direction of the IrisH Act. In the position 
of parties, and strong as th^ Liberal party is, the passing of such a 
measure, however obscurely the principle of the Iridi Act might have 
been imported, would have been impossible. The attempt to do so 
would have broken up^tke Liberal party, and in any ca^e the measure 
could not have passed the House of Lords. ^ But, ineanwhile, the 
mere suggestion of such a measure and its adoption by one of the 
great parties of the State, or even by the larger half of it, would have 
profoundly disturbed the social system in rural districts, and the 
relations of landlords and tenants. English landlords would noE be so 
helpless as Irish landlords, and there cannot be a doubt that if the fear 
were spread among them that legislation was imminent, which would 
convert them int,o rent-chargers, they would in no inconsiderable num¬ 
bers endeavour to avoid the fate proposed for th^m, by resuming posses¬ 
sion of their land and getting rid of their tenants while they should 
have the opportunity of doing so. The only limit to such a movement 
would be their means and power of farming and managing such land 
themselves; but much might be done in this direction by co-operative 
management and by sale of portions of the land. Possibly, in ^the 
view of some, a break-up of the larger estates in this manner by the 
indirect effect of a threatened tenant-right would not be an evil, but 
it could hardly faif to be disastrous to*the tenants concerned. Look¬ 
ing at the question from the point of view of a land-reformer, who 
has frequently pointed out the exceptional dangers of the present 
condition of landownership in England, it was impossible to believe 
in the expediency or justice of undermining and subverting it by 
legislation of this nature. 

Tliese views in the main prevailed among the advanced members 
of the Liberal party in the House of Commons. There was no strong 
sympathy in this quarter with the demands of the Farmers’ Alliance. 
The few friends of that Association did not even venture to raise 
this question directly, or in a form in which it could lie'discussed 
and voted upon in the House. Their proposals which most nearly 
approached this point, but which were very far short of it, were 
rejected by overwhelming majorities, and they obtained no substantial 
support from those members who specially represent the tenant-farmers. 
The debates then on the recent Act have made it clear beyond all 
question that the English and Scotch members will have nothing to say 
to judicial rents, and will not endow tenants with the status of joint 
owners with their landlords; and there is no appearance that such a 
policy has as yet foimd favour with any considerable section of the 
tenants themselves. 

It will naturally be asked why, if the conditions of tenancy be 
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Buch that the principle of the Irish Act cannot be applied to Engtod, 
it should be deemed neqpssary to interfere with contracts between 
landlords and tenants £o secure compensation for Ihose improvements 
ordinarily effected by tenants. Are Efnglish tenants so helpless that 
they cannot be trusted to look after their own interests, and to make 
such contracts as are necessary for their ptotection in their trade ? 
The answer is that through a strange deficiency of our Common Law 
the right of tegnants to their improvements, in the absence of contracts, 
was not recognised, and hence a practice grew up under which 
landlords, as a rule, refused, or neglected to concede compensation, or 
customs existed locally on the subject of a wholly insufficient 
character. The law, indeed, has from the earKest times recognised 
the right of the outgoing tenant to the crops which he has left in 
the soil,' and permi,ts him to come upon the farm after he has given 
up possession of it, for the purpose of gathering the crops which 
he planted. Whether or not a tenant can contract out of this 
right, in fact this is never done, and the practice invariably follows 
the law. ‘ 

The position of the tenant in -respect of manures which he has 
put into the soil, or feeding stuffs which have been consumed on the 
farna and have added to its fertility, is identical with that in respect 
of the crops whicli he has left on the land. Such improvements 
are his property, the result of his industry and capital, and it is in the 
highest interest of agriculture generally that there* should be every 
inducement to a tenant to invest his capital in this manner in the 
soil—in other words, to create that property; and the same security 
should Ije given to the tenant for this purpose as in the case of the 
crops themselves. The question is rather one of property and of 
the interest of agriculture and the State, than of freedom of contract. 
If freedom of contract results, as a rule, in the confiscation of property, 
or if it works so as to deter the creation of property, then in the 
interest of the public and in the name of justice it is right and 
expedient td restrict such freedom to do wrong. If the law had 
originally ‘ given the same protection to improvements as to em¬ 
blements or crops left behind by an outgoing tenant, there would 
prdbably have been no necessity for a compulsory measure, but in 
the eyiating practice of landlords, and imdei* the Customs of the 
country, there is no method of bringing about a change in this 
respect without a compulsory measure dictating equally to landlords’ 
and tenants. * Whatever theoretical arguments may be adduced 
against compulsion, it is an instructive fact that no discussion was 
raised upon it in the House of Commons; that only eight peers were 
found to follow Lord Wemyss into the lobby of the Upper House on 
behalf of freedom of contract; and that Lord Wemyss had, on vacating 
his seat for Haddingtonshire, been replaced by his son, who aban- 
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doned his father’s principles in deference) it may be presumed, to 
the demands of the Lothian farmers. ^ • 

On the one hand, then, it was admitted td be necessary to inter* 
vene between landlords and tenants, either to secure by law compen- 
sationV for improvements, or to compel such agreements as . are in 
accordance with equity atnd with the interests of the public, in giving 
inducements for goodvcultivation; on the other hand^ it was neither 
expedient nor just to carry this principle to tl\e point ^yhere it would 
trench upon the principle of ownership, or risk the introduction into 
England of the system which had b,een adapted in Ireland. It was to 
avoid this that the compulsbry provisions for compensation were 
limited to what are ordinarily tenants’ improvements, to those acts of 
husbandry, such as manuring, the use of feeding skiffs, marling, 
boning, liming, &c., which, according to the system in England, are 
invariably carried out by tenants, and which it is obyious can be more 
successfully and economically carried out by them than by land¬ 
lords. In respect ef such improvements, then, the new Act gives full 
latitude and protection to the tenants; it repeals all the cohdkions 
imposed by the Act of 1875, and secures to them compensation 
either according to the principle laid down in* the Act, which is 
based on the actual remaining value of them to the inconjing 
tenant, or by previous agreement between landlord and tenant, 
which, by the terms of the Act, must be such as to secure fair and 
reasonable compensation. 

With respect to more permanent improvements (other than drain¬ 
age), such as are usually carried out by landlords, building, planting, 
irrigation works, (fee., the previous consent of the landlord is required 
by the Act as in the case of that of 1875, but in the absence of any 
agreement to the contrary, the same principle of compensation for such 
improvements, based on the value of the same to the incoming 
tenant, is laid down. With respect to these permanent improvements 
the principle kept in view, in requiring the landlord’s consent, is that 
they alter the character of the holding, and that to penhit such im¬ 
provements to be carried out by the tenant, or rather to give him a 
legal right to compensation for the same, when effected without the 
landlord’s consent, would be to trench upon the principle of ownership, 
and if conceded would entail -at no distant date a further advance 
towards recognising a co-partnership of the tenant with his landlord. 
Here again, however, it may be observed that an opposite course might 
in practice prove detrimental to the real interest .of tenants. So 
long as the right of ejectment, and of determining the length of the 
tenancy, is left wifh the landlord, it is obvious that this power might 
be used by a landlord to prevent anything being done to the holding, 
which is contrary to his wishes or to his interest. In the case of a 
yearly tenancy, determinable by a six or twelve months’ notice to 
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quit^ it is not to be supposed that a tenant would execute any per¬ 
manent improvement in the &ce of a notice to quit by the landlord; 
the landlord, therefore,<^^might entirely defeat a prPposal to make com¬ 
pensation compulsory in respect of permanent improvements, by giving 
notice to quit, upon his tenant commencing any improvementagaihstliis 
wish. A compulsory provision as to permanent improvements, there¬ 
fore, would operate as a great preventive of. Ifiases, and might tend 
to increase the exercise of arbitrary power by a landlord over bis 
tenants rather than to reduce it. 

The consideration of this shows that the possibilities of protection 
to a tenant in his improvements are limited so long as the right of 
resuming possession of his property is reserved to the landlord, and 
that security, in the sense desired by many, could only be attained by 
alteringjbhq fundamental condition of ownership, and by recognising 
the right Of a tenant to a joint ownership with the landlord, with all 
its contingent consequences of judicial rents and fixity of tenure. The 
one exception made by the Act in respect of perma^ient improvements 
is th^t of drainage. Drainage, is so essential to good husbandry, 
and is So deficient in many parts of the country, that it fairly comes 
within the rule of tenants’ improvements. The Act, therefore, gives 
power to the tenant to claim compensation for drainage works, which 
have been executed without the consent of the landlord, where 
the landlord has refused or neglected to execute the required works 
himself. It is believed, however, that in its practical working 
this provision will have more effect in stimulating landlords to exe¬ 
cute drainage themselves than in inducing tenants to undertake it. 

The compulsory provisions of the Act being limited to what are 
ordinarily tenants’ improvements, the question naturally arose whether 
this protection should be given only in the form of compensation to 
the tenant on leaving his farm, or whether any other form of protec¬ 
tion could be given to the tenant who wishes to remain in his farm. 
It was urged with great ability and force by Sir James Caird and 
others, that no advantage accrued to the great mass of tenants, who 
desired to remain in their holdings, by securing to them compensation 
for their improvements on quitting their farms, and that what was 
really needed was some means of preventing their rent being raised 
upon their imprbvements so as virtually to confiscate them. The 
answer to this was twofold. In the first place issue was taken with the 
statement that no benefit accrues to a sitting tenant by giving him a 
legal claim to his improvements on quitting his holding; and, secondly, 
it was maintained that no other security could be given to him in the 
sense desired than that proposed, except by subihitting the deter¬ 
mination of rent to an external authority, and that any measure 
short of this would prove to be nugatory and futile for the purpose 
aimed at. 

On the first of these points it is only necessary to make a com- 
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parifion between the position of the sitting tenant, who is secure in 
the compensation proposed by the Bill, and that of a sitting tenant 
who is without protection, in order to estinaate the difference in their 
position. Suppose, for instance, that two tenants have laid out each 
500Z, in tenants’ improvements, but that one of them is without any 
protection, and the othenis protected fis proposed by the Act. Whidi 
of them is best in a j)o^ition to negotiate with his landlord for a 
change of terms of the tenancy? In the one case the protected 
tenant knows that if he does not come to agreement ^th his land¬ 
lord and has to quit his farm, he will receive compensation to the 
extent provided by the Act, and the landl5rd knows that he will have 
to pay such, sum or find another tenant who will pay it to th8 out¬ 
going tenant. In the other case the tenant knows that if*he quits 
his farm, owing to his unwillingness to submit to the terms of his 
landlord, he will get nothing, and the landlord knoVs that t!he tenant’s 
improvements will enure to his benefit without pa 3 mient. The 
difference, therefore, is very great. The Act, in securing the legal 
right to a tenant on quitting for full^compensation, gives him sup¬ 
port at the very moment when terms of renewal of the tTenancy 
are the subject of negotiation, and it is equally valuable whether 
the landlord demands a higher rent or whether the tenant con¬ 
siders himself entitled to a lower rent. In either case the position 
of the tenant is strengthened and that of the landlord weakened^ 
as compared with«the case where there is no legal claim for compen¬ 
sation. 

It was said, however, that when a tenant quits his farm in conse¬ 
quence of his rent being raised, the expense of removal to another farm 
is so serious that this alone would induce him to submit to a higher rent 
than he would otherwise do, and that this rent m^y encroach on the. 
value of his improvements. This expense, however, is not only on 
the side of the tenant. A change of tenancy is always a serious 
matter and the cause of great expense to the landlord. As a rule he 
is compelled to expend money in repairs and improvements before a 
new tenant comes in. A landlord is not, therefore, so ready to part 
with improving tenants for the sake of a slightly higher rent from un¬ 
known incomers. It is notorious that the reverse is the case, and that 
he is willing to take a somewhat lower rent &om tlfe sitting tenant, 
especially if he be an improving tenant, rather than a higher 
rent from a new tenant. The conditions of the bargain, therefore, 
where the tenant has a certain claim to compensation for his im¬ 
provements on quitting his holding, are not unequal. 

With respect to the further point, complaint was made of the 
provision in the Bill that compensation should be l^;ally ehfcnxie^ 
able only when the tenant should quit his hqlding, and not wben 
the terms of tenancy are changed, and it was attempted to idiow 
that this would place the sitting tenant at a disadvantage. The 
VoL. XIV.--NO. 80. Z Z 
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tenant, however, who remains in his holding, reaps the benefit 
of the improvements; if therefore ’Uie landlord should be com¬ 
piled to pay for snclf improvements on any change of the terms 
of a tenancy, the tenant would get the^ value of his improvements 
twice over, unless the landlord should raise the rent proportipnaUy. 
The improvements, however, being temporary (for in respect of per¬ 
manent improvements the question does nqt ^se, as any arrange¬ 
ment may be made which is convenient to both), the rent must be 
raised temporarily. Siippose, for instance, a tenant farming 100 acres 
of grass land at a rent of 200?. should apply bones to 60 acres at a 
cost of 6i. per acre or 300?., and that the effect of the bones is 
estimated to last six years; and suppose that after two years the 
existing tenancy should expire by notice of either party, with a view 
^ther to an increase or reduction of rent. The remaining value of 
the bones would not be less than 200?. If the landlord should be 
called upon to pay this sura, on a mere change of the terms of the 
tenancy, to the sitting tenant, he would be compelled to raise the 
rent !by* the sum of more than 50?. per acre for four years, the 
period 'for which the effect of the bones would last; otherwise the 
tenant would get the value of the improvements twice over. How 
theq would the tenant be benefited ? Would it be so easy for the 
tenant to get the rent reduced again ? This, however, is a com¬ 
paratively simple case. 

In most cases the improvements on the farm arc of varying dura¬ 
tion; and the rent would have to be adjusted to meet the varying 
duration of the improvements for which the landlord would have to 
pay the tenant; the adjustment of the rent on this basis would be 
most difficult. It may be confidently asserted then that in no such 
case would a landlord ever consent to pay to a continuing tenant 
compensation for such tenant’s improvements on a break of the 
tenancy. Whatever the Act might provide in this respect, the land¬ 
lord would make it an absolute condition of the new tenancy that no 
payment should be made for any improvements, and that the new 
rent, whettier higher or lower, si lould be based on the tenant continu¬ 
ing in possession of his improvements and receiving no compensation 
f5i»them. This has been the invariable practice in the past where 
contracts or cust6ms provide compensation for tenant’s improvements, 
and no case, it is believed, has ever occurred where a landlord has 
paid to a tenant, on a renewal or change of terms of a tenancy, com¬ 
pensation for .improvements. The practice in the future would be 
the same as in the past. The landlord would not pay compensation' 
to a continuing tenant, and on a change of tenant it would be the 
incoming tenant and not the landlord who would pay the outgoing 
tenant the value of the tenant’s improvements, and the rent to the 
continuing tenant and to the mew tenant would be adjusted on this 
basis. In this view, then, it is a matter of indifference whether the 
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legal comfensation arises on the determination of the 

tenancy or on the,tenant quitting his holding, and no advantage can 
accrue to the tenant by giving hima l€gal*sc^m on the detemunation 
of hisi holding. The proposed to secure compensation on the deter¬ 
mination of a tenancy would be quite useless mad nugatory in the 
sense desired, and would be no better protection against a rise of 
cent than is provid^ by the Act as it stands. This was frankly 
admitted in the course of the debates by Mr. Jesse CoUings, who 
stated that be bad tried his hand several timds at a clfl.ase for giving 
protection to a sitting tenant against a rise of rent on his improve¬ 
ments, but that none of his .claiftes would bold water when tested, 
and that only valid protection that could be given would-be the 
judicial rent, a conclusion which he urged the House of Commons to 
adopt at once without hesitation. The admission was ^portant 
as confirming the view that the Act as it stands does as much for the 
protection of the sitting tenants as is possible, unless we are prepared 
to adopt the judicial rent with all its concomitants of recognising a 
co-partnership interest in the tenant, and of virtually creaj;ing a 
dual ownership of laud. 

Comparing then the recent Act with that of 1875, it will be found 
that it differs in these important respects. 

1. The Act of 1875 was purely permissive. The Act of 1883 is 
compulsory as regards compensation for those improvements which 
are ordinarily eflfscted by tenants! • 

2. The Act of 1875 applied only to future tenancies, and in the 
case of yearly tenancies permitted either landlords or tenants by a 
simple notice to prevent its application. The Act of 1883 i^ retro¬ 
spective, and applies its principle of compensation to all existing 
leases and agreements, except where tlie parties haftre expressly agreed 
that specific compensation should he given for a particular improve¬ 
ment, in which case the agreement is to supersede the provision of 
the Act to that extent. 

3. The Act of 1875 laid down as a general rule, in the absence of 
agreement, a scale of compensation which is admitted to he unsatis¬ 
factory and insufficient in the vast majority of cases. The Act of 
1883 lays down a simple rule, applicable to all cases in the ahsende 
of agreement, that the compensation to he paid shall he the value of 
the improvement to the incoming tenant; it permits, however, land¬ 
lords and tenants to make agreements as to the scale of compensation, 
provided they are fair and reasonable. 

4. The Act of 1875 requires the previous consent of landlords to 
drainage as to other permanent improvements. The Act of 1883 
gives to the tenant the right to drain his land and to clailn compen¬ 
sation on quitting, provided the landlord dqes not undertake on 
demand to do it himself, charging the tenant a reasonable rate of 
interest for it. 
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5. The Act of 1875 required preTioas notice to i)he landlord, in 
the case of all such improvements as liming, boning, &c. The reoeiit 
Act has swept away there (^nditicna. 

6. The Act of 1875 applied only to agricultural holdings of 
above two acres. The Act of this year applies to agricultural holdings 
without limit of size, and to market-gardens.. 

7. The Act of 1875 allowed landlords to imt^ce themselves out of 
the clause which extended the notice to quit from six months to 
twelve monthsl The Act of 1883 makes a year’s notice necessary in 
every case, unless both landlord and tenant together shall agree lhat 
the shorter notice shall prevail. ' 

8. 'The Act of 1883 does away with the presumption of law that 
buildings are ^the property of the landlord, and enables a tenant to 
remove at t^e end of his tenancy any buildings he may have erected. 
This is a most imphrtant relaxation of the old feudal principle that 
whatever is fixed to the soil becomes the property of the landlord. 

9. The Act of 1883 reduces the right of distress for six years’ 
arrears of rent to one year’s rent^. 

If the provision as to distress stops short of total abolition, and 
that as to a year’s Jiotice is not compulsory in all cases, it has been 
from the conviction that the great body of the tenants are opposed 
in both cases to a more thorough measure. 

It may be well to supplement this short description of the Act by 
pointing out what will be the position of existing yearly tenants, who 
constitute four-fifths of the tenants of England and Wales, under 
their present agreements. The Act does not come into legal opera¬ 
tion t4l the beginning of 1884. As regards yearly tenancies then 
existing, it will not have full effect till the day when, after that 
date, either landlord or tenant, by giving notice to the other to 
quit, could terminate the tenancy. In the case, therefore, of 
tenancies terminable at Michaelmas by six months’ notice, the Act 
will have full operation after Michaelmas 1885, and, if terminable 
by a year’s notice, after Michaelmas 1886, and where the tenancies are 
terminable at lady Day either by six months’ or twelve months’ notice 
ending Lady Day, the Act will not have full operation till Lady Day 
1886. In the case of leases the Act wiU not have full operation until 
the end of the lease. The Act, however, will have important effects 
upon yearly tenancies which terminate in the interval between the 
date of its commencement and its full operation, for the compensation 
clauses are retrospective, and secure compensation to an outgoing 
tenant, unless in respect of any particular improvement the agree¬ 
ment or custom of the country prescribes the scales of compensation; 
and the same holds good in respect of leases. The tenants, therefore, 
will be supported to this extent in any new agreements they may 
make with their landlords. When the Act comes into full operati on 
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in respect of a yearly tenancy, it will override any local custom, and 
ihe n^hod of compensation provided by the'Act will be substituted 
for any eodsting custom; but where the contract sp^iileB any particular 
scale or method of compensation other than that of the Act, sudi 
agreement will prevail, provided it is held by the dourt to be fair and 
reasonable. As, however, so large a^number of tenancies are depen¬ 
dent upon customs of •the coimtry, it is important that tenants and 
landlords should recollect that all customs o^the coup try in respect 
of compensation will, after the dates alluded to, be put an end to, and 
that all tenanci^, in the absence ^f agreement in writing, will come 
under the general compensation clauses of the Act and be freed 
from any such local customs. 

Looking to the extent to which existing tenancies are the subject 
of customs for the most part of an insufiBcient and unsatisfactory cha¬ 
racter, it is certain that a vast proportion of them will come under 
the Act, unless agreements be made in the interval. Tenants, there¬ 
fore, should recollect that they have only to stand by and to decline 
to enter into specific agreements on the subject, and they wilh then 
enjoy the full benefit of the Act. If, on the other hand, they should 
prefer a scale of compensation based on the principle of outlay, similar 
to the Lincolnshire custom, it will be necessary for them, before 
the Act comes into fulL operation in respect of their holdings, to 
come to an arrangement on the .subject with their landlords, for the 
substitution of an agreement to this effect for the general rule of the 
Act. 

Looking at the Act from the point of view of landlords, it maybe 
well to add a few words with respect to its future working The 
permission to substitute agreements for the general principle of com¬ 
pensation laid down by it gives to landlords a certain latitude of 
action. It is true that such agreements must be fair and reasonable; 
it is possible, however, that this provision may be worked so as to 
restrict within the narrowest limits the intentions and objects of 
the Act. An opinion has, for instance, been expressed by a high 
authority, that conditions attached to such agreements,* requiring 
tenants to give notice to their landlords before making improve¬ 
ments of the third class, or conditions requiring previous analyses 
of the manures to be applied, would be held to be * fair and reasonable.* 
This, however, is a point which appears to be open to grave doubt. 
The clause in the Act of 1875 requiring notice to the landlords in 
the case of certain improvements was expressly repealed by the recent 
Act, and the G-overnment declined to re-enact it on the ground that 
such conditions are not reasonable, .that tenants cannot be expected to 
serve their landlords with notice every time that they put a few cart¬ 
loads of lime on their holdings, or before applying bones or artificial 
manures to their land; and it would seem to be unreasonable that 
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l^dlords Bhoiild be able to enforce by contract what tbe L^ekture 
has repudiated as a general rule. However this may be, it is luo^ 
und^rable in their own interest that landlords should rirattiot the 
ol^ects of the Act by conditions of thia kind, or that they should 
oideavour to take advantage of the power to substitute agreements 
adopting the lowest possible scale of compensation. It would be well 
they should recollect that the Act of 1883 becante necessary in conse¬ 
quence of the ^mfortunate repudiation of the Act of 1876 by the m^uis 
of the landlords, just as the Irish Land Act of 1881 became nec^saiy 
through the landlords discovering t^e means of evading and rendering 
nugatory the Act of 1870. The success of the recent Act and its 
permanence as a settlement of the question will depend in a measure 
upon the action of the landlords in its practical working. If, for 
the purpdse of certainty as to the method of compensation, kndlords 
prefer agreements,.laying down a scale of compensatiojn based on the 
original outlay, they will do well to make these agreements on the 
most liberal scale. It will be equally in their interest to revise 
their existing agreements in the^same sense. In respect of drainage 
it will be wise in them to encourage their tenants to undertake the 
work whenever they*are unable to do so themselves; and generally, as 
regards other permanent improvements, it is to be hoped they will 
readily give their consent to their tenants effecting whatever im¬ 
provements they are indisposed to undertake themselves, and which 
are not detrimental to the value of the farm. They should recollect 
that the question cannot be reopened again without the greatest 
risk that the principle of the judicial rent will directly or indirectly 
be introduced. 

Saving some minor points on which it will not be worth while to 
reopen the question, the recent Act, it is believed, goes as far as 
possible to protect the tenant’s interest without involving the prin¬ 
ciple of the judicial rent and its practical admission of co-ownership 
of the tenant, and if further legislation should be necessary it will be 
far more difShult to avoid this. That the question of the judicial rent 
should have been raised and distinctly brought under the notice of 
the tenant-class in England by a body professing to represent them 
is ifot without significance. It may meet with more sympathy with the 
class in the future, when they understand what it means, when rents 
are again on the rise, and when farming is a more profitable business 
than it has been during the last six years. The Legislature in the 
passing of thd recent Act, and still more in its discussions, has dis¬ 
tinctly and almost unanimously repudiated this principle. This has 
mainly occurred through the refusal of the advanced Liberals to support 
it, under the belief that the true path of land-reform does not lie in 
this direction. This} however, should not blind our eyes to the 
dangers of the existing condition of landownership in England. 
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• It will be then tbe true interest of landowners to assist in all 
zr^Bi^oTes which will tend to bring into their ranhs a larger number of 
defender.; liand-xeform in this sense nflist>take the directidn of 
assimilating land to personal property, requiring that it shrdl be 
divided on intestacy in the same manner as personal property, re¬ 
stricting within the narrowest limits the power of effecting family 
settlements, and ma^bg its transfer as simple and inexpensive as 
possible. 

Lord Cairns’s Act of last year was a great? step in ‘this direction. 
The power given by it to tenants for life to sell any portion of the 
land, with the exception of tha family mafsion, without even the con¬ 
sent of the trustees of the settlement, was a wise and bold conc61>tion. 
It was doubtless believed by its framers that such a step would stave 
off other and wider reforms for a long time to come, as it wpuy weaken 
the argument against entails and family settlemeifts that they impede 
the sale and transfer of land. This may be the* case for a short 
time, but ultimately the effect of the measure must inevitably be to 
lead to wider reforms. It has, iq fact, thoroughly undermined 
the principle on which primogeniture and family entails are fotmded. 
When land and personalty under settlement have no longer any 
practical distinction, and can be converted the one into the other by 
tlie tenant for life, the legal distinction between them cannot long 
be defended, and great force must l)e given to those who claim that 
for the purpose of intestacy and for Ml other legal purposes no such 
difference should be recognised. When also it comes to be thoroughly 
understood that no matter how the landed property may be tied 
up, or bow great the desire of the settlor or testator to k^p the 
land in the family and to put it beyond the danger of dispersion, 
his next heir, immediately on coming into pessession, may sell 
it and convert it into personalty, and that it is impossible there* 
fore to secure the preservation of the family-property from conversion 
into personalty by the temporary owner, it is certain that a great 
change of opinion will occur in the family view of such arrange¬ 
ments. • 

Many other things have also occurred during the past five or 
six years which have tended to alter opinions with respect to iike 
value of such family-settlements and the accumulation of land in few 
hands, even among those who are the objects of them. The agri¬ 
cultural depression of the last six years has fallen with great severity 
upon those landowners who are dependent for their fortunes wholly 
upon land, especially where they are encumbered with family charges 
and mortgages. The reduction of rents, and the enforced necessity 
of taking land in hand and finding capital for working it, have 
brought home to great numbers of landowpers how unwise it is 
to have so large a part of their fortune locked up in land. It is 
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probalde) therefore, that we may see in the next few years a consider' 
fthle change in the family and social opinions which, when asai^d 

the Legislature, ba^ IM to the accumulati(m'of land in so few 
hands. Not less important may be the ^movement in the directioii 
of the combination of ownership and occupation. In all directions land- 
owners are recognising the necessity and advantage of themselves cul¬ 
tivating a not inconsiderable portion of their lapd^ This has been forced 
upon them by the adversities of the past few years; but the experi¬ 
ence gathered'will show that it is wise to continue or extend this. The 
claims and the promise of agitation for judicial rents and for converting 
tenants into co-partners with their landlords will tend to strengthen 
this nfovement. 

It is prob^able, then, that we are approaching a period when 
tenancy ^wi^ not be the all-prevailing condition of cultivation of 
land in England, a'hd that ownership will be combined with occupa¬ 
tion to a far larger extent. The effect of this in promoting on the one 
hand the highest forms of cultivation, and in strcngtl^ening on the other 
the r^hts of owners against the Remands of tenants, may be very im¬ 
portant. Ownership is the best form of security which can be given to 
the cultivator; and it may be confidently stated that the highest 
kinds of cultivation, those requiring most application of capital, 
can be carried out under the stimulus of security which ownership 
alone can give. 

The future condition, then,* of landownership in England and of 
its relation to tenancy and the cultivation of land, and whether 
reform will take the direction of a social r(3Volution, or will assume 
that gradual process which is characteristic of English progress, 
will depend upon the extent to which landowners themselves appre¬ 
ciate the forces around them, and read the lessons of the past and the 
present. The settlement of the tenant’s compensation question upon 
lines which do not involve any recognition of a permanent interest 
in the tenant, has given a breathing time; but if tenancy is to 
continue the universal system of England, and if the land is to 
continue ki the possession of the few thousands of owners in whose 
hands, under the system which has prevailed during the last two hundred 
y^s, it is now accumulated, it may be difficult at some future 
time to resist thd pressure of the tenant- class for some greater inroad 
upon their landlords’ interest, and we may have an agrarian movement 
similar to that which has taken place in Denmark, a country where 
the condition of landownership and tenancy was, at one time, not 
unlike that in England. 

On the other hand, there are wider movements on foot. One of 
these has been stimulated by Mr. Henry Oeorge’s recent work in 
favour of the national^tion of* land, which has produced a profound 
impression among the artisan classes; another, which has many sup- 
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porters, advocates the investing the class of ^pricultural labourers 
With a permanent interest in the soil, and the artificial creation of 
a <da8B of peasant proprietors. Probably ^ ik> period in our history 
have the powms of resistance to agrarian measures of any kind been 
less powerful, or schemes of such reform been more numerous 
and wide-reaching. The present sipssion, beyond all its predeces¬ 
sors, has been fruitfifl.in germs which may well raise expectations 
as regards their possible development. It has seen tLe Tory leaders 
in the Hou^e of Lords commit themselves to a scheme *for converting 
Irish tenants into owners by the assistance of State loans, upon terms 
that they are to pay less in the shape of fnterest for a few years than 
their former rents. It has seen an Act passed, with the consent of all 
parties, which enables local authorities in Ireland compulsorily to 
purchase land in rural districts for the erection of dwellipga^for agri¬ 
cultural labourers with suitable gardens attached them,* the cost of 
the operation to be assisted by State loans. Jt has seen Parliament 
unanimously pass ,an Act which gives power to the Government to 
advance money on easy terms to conjpanies, to buy land for th^ pur¬ 
pose of settling upon it families, which are to be migrated from the 
congested parts of Ireland, assisted by State grants at the rate of 8?. 
per head of the migrated family. 

It is not difficult, as has been shown in the earlier part of this 
paper, to draw a distinction between the conditions of tenancy in 
Ireland and England, so as to avoid 'the application to the latter of 
the principles of the recent Irish Land Acts; but it will be far more 
difficult to draw such distinctions in respect of the policy contained 
in these later proposals for Ireland. It may be contended th^pt it is 
as much to the interest of the tenants of England and of the conunu- 
nity at large that tenants should have the opportunity of becoming 
owners of their farms on easy terms ; the difference in the condition 
of agricultural labourers in England and Ireland is one of degree only, 
and where cottages are neglected in England, or are deficient in 
number, or are wanting in gardens, it will be difficult* to resist the 
application of similar powers; if the State is prepared to migrate 
fanailies from one part of Ireland to another at a cost of %l. per head 
and to settle them on land of which they are to become owners. <Jn 
payment for a term of years of no more than a rea^nable rent, it is 
difficult to see what claim for future legislation in England this may 
not give rise to. 

In the presence of such proposals, and with such germs of legisla¬ 
tion waiting only a favourable season for propagation, it may seem 
almost old-rfashioAed to suggest that the principle of individual 
property in land is worth a struggle, and that measures leading 
naturally to the multiplication of owners and to,bringing within reach 
of all the incentive of ownership, will be the best means of giving 
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eDooi3Tttgement to industry and thrifty and the safest rampart ^^nst 
revolutionary movements. If we are not prepared to arrive at this 
end hy a ^ort cut, by admitting the tenants to a co-partnership with 
their landlords in their holdings, let us at least adopt legislatiye 
measures which wiU have these objects in view, and which will not 
savour of either socialism or conQscation. 

' / 

G. Shaw Lefbvbb. 



MESMERISM. 


I. 

Lea efieta obtenus . . . ne pennettent guere de douter que Ivproximitd de 
deux corpa animus dana ceiioines poaiiiona et avec certaiua luouvementa n’ait un 
effet T^, iud^pen^ant de toute participatiou de rimagination d’un dos deux. H 
parait aaaez clairement aussi que ces eiTeta sent dua a uuo communication quel- 
conque qiii s’dtablit entre leura syst^mea nerveux.— Cuvier, Leqcm 
ComparSe, iii, 36 (id, 1846). ' • 

Among the subjects that are engaging the attention of the Society 
for Psychical Kesearch, the group of which Mesmerism is the most 
conspicuous representative occupies a peculiar position. The majority 
of our subjects are exposed to coiqmon and not unnatural prejudices. 
In the first plade, they are liable fo the damning description of 
superstition; that is to say, they are thought to be mere survivals 
from the time when the apparent uniqueness and inexplicability of any 
particular fact were not even a jprima facie objection to its accept¬ 
ance—when the supernatural was believed in as readily as the 
natural, and the element of mystery presented itself to men’s minds 
as a thing to be rather cherished than analysed away. In the second 
place, most of the phenomena with which we deal are incapable of 
certain or ready reproduction; and although, as we have elsewhere 
pointed out, this characteristic is common to a great* part of the 
subject-matter of all the sciences which deal with life, it it specially 
easy and convenient to pass by events which have no recognised or pre¬ 
dictable conditions of occurrence. To Mesmerism neither of thefe 
objections can be fairly applied. The facts are wholly independent 
of any occult philosophy; and so far from being a superstitious 
survival, it claims (even if dimly surmised by the ancients) to be 
practically as much a modem discovery as the antiseptic treatment of 
wounds. And whatever the rationale of its effects may be, many of 
them are, at any rate, as definite and reproducible as the rendering of 
a concerto, or the performance of a difficult surgical operation, l^e 
scene of its ordinary manifestations is neither elusive nor obscure: 
the human body, whatever mysteries it contains, is a sufficiently un- 
mistakeable fact, and the mesmeric phenomena therein produced are 
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strikibgly conspicuous; while one of their most noticeable features 
is that each occasion on which they are produced adds to the facility 
of their production. “Nothing brings home to us with a more 
forcible shock how much of accident, spite of all our modem 
difitosion of knowledge, still enters into the causes which determine 
conviction, than to know that at any time/ by merely securing the 
presence of certain given persons, we can be sure of witnessing facts 
as palpable as the furniture in the room, the very possibility of which 
facts nearly every scientific man in London would stoutly deny, just 
for want of being in the same place at the same time. 

We are really at a loss to account for the small measure of atten¬ 
tion ^hich has been accorded to phenomena so eminently impressive 
to those who from time to time have chanced to come across them, 
and which have been more than once so impressively put before the 
world. It‘is true that the phenomena have not been matter of daily 
exhibition; but their ijifrequency has not been such as would have 
interposed any serious difficulty in the way of their reception by minds 
prepai’M to receive them. And perhaps we must accept this as an¬ 
other illustration of the truth that facts find admittance to men’s 
minds not simply as soon as it becomes possible to attest them, but 
in an order of filiation dependent more on the constitution of the 
minds than of the facts. No other subject, assuredly, which has drawn 
forth such a report as that of the, h'rench Academy of Medicine in 
1831, has been subsequently allowed to fall into utter neglect. The 
territory at which science used to cast fascinated if somewhat dubious 
glances has simply ceased to attract the explorer’s eye ; and meeting 
after meeting of the British Association passes without so much as a 
mention of its name. Even opposition has languished ; or, rather, it 
now takes the forni not of attacking the offending doctrines, but of 
shutting the door on them. For while it is true that, under the 
name of Hypnotism, the subject has after a long interval reappeared 
on the scientific horizon, and many of the phenomena commonly 
called ‘ mesmeric ’ liave lately received a good deal of valuable 
attention,' the theories which would confine the field of Mesmerism 
to these phenomena are based on observation so limited that the 
slightest general scientific interest would have sufficed to show its 
inadequacy. 

A fact which at first sight distinctly heightens one’s surprise at 
such want of general intelligent interest is this—that in a local and 
fitful way the more obvious phenomena certainly do excite very 
genuine interest and astonishment. The truth, however, may be 
that the effect produced by public ‘ mesmeric ’ exhibitions is of too 
obviously popular and startling a kind ; and that the educated man 
is naturally indisposed to discern the subject-matter of serious in¬ 
quiry in so farcical a performance. But let us briefly describe what 
this sort of exhibition really is, taking the phenomena in their 
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grotesque oonfusipn, before we attempt to analyse them in detail, or 
to discuss the theories to which they have given rise. 

The scene may be a public hall in a univessity towu, the operator 
a woman of vigorous frame and commanding gaze. Sitting along 
the back of the platform is a row of young men, groups of whom 
are in turn called forward, and seemingly compelled to go through 
ridiculous antics, to ^augh, sneeze, or jump till they are plainly in 
agony, to divest themselves of their personal property^ and generally 
to behave in a manner for which the blushes of a lifetime will hardly 
atone. In the midst of this scene a disturbance is heard at the door, 
and a bareheaded undergradua^ is* seen forcing an entrance. With 
gaze fixed on the mesmerist, he pushes and clambers his v«iy to 
the platform, regardless of the obstacles interposed by the serried 
ranks of the audience, over whose liats or persons he Iramples with 
equal indifference. Remonstrances are not spared him; but he does 
not appear even* to hear them, and ends his headlorig career by fling¬ 
ing himself at the feet of the stern mistress of his destinies. It turns 
out, on inquiry, that on the previous evening he has been bidden to 
attend, and all his efforts and precautions have not enabled him to 
resist the command. Not the least interesting part of the entertain¬ 
ment is the demeanour of some of the ‘ subjects ’ on waking, their 
angry incredulity gradually passing, under the influence of accuinu- 
lating testimony, into a resigned conviction as to the nature of their 
last half-hour’s p''rformances. * • 

Or let us shift the scene to an exhibition before a less educated 
assemblage, where the greater simplicity of the ‘ subjects ’ makes 
them succumb still more rapidly and completely to the operator’s 
will. Here will be seen a score, or so of rough boys and men crowd¬ 
ing on to the platform. They are accepted as #subjects’ without 
parley; and in a few minutes a majority of them are to be seen 
blindly following about a slight youth, who reminds us of the former 
operator in nothing except the force and fulness of his gaze, and who 
has apparently dominated them by that gaze alone, ai(jed by a few 
passes from his quivering fingers. As they crowd on his heels, jostling 
over him and each other in the effort to gain his eye, they have all 
the air of Frankensteins which his magic has created, and of which 
he now can rid himself no more. At last, with a clap and a gesture, 
he restores them to comparative' sanity. He then calls one of them 
forward, and bids him place his flat palm on his own; a rapid pass 
or two, and the victim with all his contortions can no longer remove 
his hand from the cohesion of the living magnet. Another series of 
passes, and the whele arm is rendered stiff and insensible. Fins may 
be run into it, the most savage pinches may assault it, and its owner 
looks on in smiling contentment. Another * subject ’ is then selected 
and thrown into a deeper condition of trance, in which he is told Hiat 
he is to wake in a quarter of an hour, and then to perform in order a 
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l(»ig senes of actions of various sorts, sucb as taking off Ms coat and 
putting it on inside out, stealing bis ne^bours’ handkerobiefs^ and 
10 on. WMle be is left- to*bis quarter of ua boox^a slumber a dramatic 
fdement is introduced, and the whole remaining bevy are induced to 
pore upon the groimd and solemnly empfoy themselves in reading the 
inscriptions on imaginary tombstones. In. pursuing these studies 
they unintentionally collide, and angry pushes ^vindicate the objects 
of ^eir respective homage from desecration by alien steps. Suddmdy 
a wMte handkerchief 4s fluttered in their midst by their relentless 
controller, and at the word *■ ghost ’ they fly asunder in the wildest 
confusion, one or two leapi&g out among the audimioe, convulsed with 
terror, and taking refuge under chairs and benches. After a time 
the last impression seems to vanish, and in an absorbed and stealthy 
fasMon they ^ain approach their respective tombstones, to be again 
scattered by a wave of the magician’s handkerchief. And at last, 
when the churchward struggle is becoming too thronged and violent, 
a sudden word Axes them all at once, each in the place and posture 
in which it finds him. They are now released, and one of them in 
shame‘and confusion hastily attempts to leave the place of entertain¬ 
ment. Vain thought; he is suffered to skulk down the length of the 
hall, but at the very threshold a word of command from the platform 
turns him as motionless as Lot’s wife, and another brings him back 
like Eurydice, drawn all unwillingly from the portals of safety by a 
force which he can neither resist nor comprehend. .1 Then follows an 
interlude in which the sleeper, punctual to the time appointed, wakes 
up and performs in correct order, but with bewildered pauses—during 
which he appears to dive into the very depths of his memory—^the 
series of actions which had been impressed a quarter of an hour before 
on his sleeping brain. The final act of the drama is one of heavenly 
calm. Another whispered suggestion persuades each ‘ subject ’ in turn 
that he sees, floating in the air above him, some object which is not too 
clearly defined to him, but which his imagination is allowed to shape 
into sunset glories or angel beckonings, or whatever may most readily 
stimulate (his sentiments of admiration and awe. One stands rapt 
and motionless, transformed from an ordinary English working boy 
into a model for St. Sebastian. Others fall one by one on their 
knees, their homely countenances lightening with an expression that 
a painter might envy. A ruffianly tanner in the centre of the stage 
cl^s Ms hands, and shows a dark visage concentrated into the dully 
glowing intensity of a Bibera or a Zurbaran, Leaning over him, the 
mesmerist says, * What do you see ? ’ In a gruff whisper comes the 
answCT, * Heaven.’ But this state of tension cannot be too &r pro¬ 
longed. Giradually the adoring crew roll over from thdr knees oti to 
their backs, and the curtain falls on a bevy of motionless figures who 
have sunk below the limit of consciousness into profound and dream¬ 
less sleep. In another minute, if we peep beMnd the curtain, we 
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diall see the operator waking his * subjeets ’ one by one. One or two 
of them eomfdain of headache, which a few upward passes relieve; and 
they walk home apparaitly none ihe worse*—later on, indeed, we shall 
have to point out circumstances in which they may fin^ themselves 
much the better—for their evening’s experience. 

Such is a rough sketch of some of the more obvious phenomena, 
as publicly exhibited., As phenomena, apart from theory, they cannot 
be denied—^the hypothesis of collusion, which naturally first suggests 
itself^ being rapidly negatived by the indisciiminate acceptance of 
any volunteer who presents himself as a * subject.’ Clearly, then, if 
the facts do not excite the attention of experts, it must be that they 
are supposed to have been already explained and done with, ^d, in 
truth, a theory has been propounded, the apparent sufficiency of 
which has been a very main factor in that lulling of scientific curiosity 
on the subject to which we have adverted—a theory the more harm¬ 
ful to the exten^on of knowledge in that it contains a large amount 
of truth, and with a little straining will cover, for example, nearly all 
the phenomena above described. - % 

The theory may be most comprehensively designated as that of 
suggestion. It entirely negatives the idea of any direct effect of the 
organism or will of the operator on the organism or will of the ‘ sub¬ 
ject,’ and it attributes the effects produced to a suspension of Voli¬ 
tional or directive power in the ‘ subject,’ and the entire engrossment 
of his faculties by any idea which *is presented to him ah extra. As 
so far described, however, the theory is clearly not in any way an ex- 
planationy but a simple statement of the condition in which the 
‘ subject ’ obviously is: the question is, how, if the operator produc^es 
no specific effect on him, is he brought into that condition ? 

We must not encumber this article with technical controversy, 
but we shall hope on some other’occasion to discuss with great ful¬ 
ness the various answers which have been given to this crucial 
question, and to show their inadequacy. For the present we must be 
content to give in a rather summary fashion gome of thq conclusions 
which we are quite prepared to defend in detail. We mfi.y briefly 
say, therefore, that the question, How does suggestion operate ? has 
both a mental and a physical side, and has received replies from both 
points of view. 

And first we will take Dr. Carpenter’s attempt to explain the 
* mesmeric state ’ as a form of ‘ automatic mental action,’ which he 
includes in ttie same category as the reverie of the poet and tire 
‘ absence of mind ’ of the engrossed mathematician. We should be 
sorry to speak with anything but respect of any part of Dr. Carpenter’s 
work. He has done much to clear the approaches to our subj^i; he 
has performed the tedious but necessary task of detailing with 
emphasis the numerous sources of error which make the tyro’s exjMni- 
ments and the euthuSiast’s pamphlets on Mesmerism so exasperattegly 
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improfitpble. But in psychological analysis, Br. Carpenter, by bis 
own admission,‘ is not strong, and tbe juxtaposition, as given above, 
of wl^t he considers as three forms of * automcttio mental action,’ 
iUustrates almost grotesquely how much argument a single wond may 
stand for, if only its meaning be definife enough to give an air of 
precision, and yet vague enough to allow of being shifted as the facts 
require. For here, in the first place, the poet’s, reverie is not in any 
scientific sense* automatic ; it can be called automatic only in the 
sense that it it without conscious effort. He follows the suggestions 
given to him by external objects with a conscious knowledge that he 
is playing with his impres^ons—a copscious delight in the exercise 
of hitf'imagination’s vividness and flow. 

He will watch from dawn to gloom 
T^e lake-roflected sun illume 
J’he yellow heea in the ivy-bloom, 

Nor hei^d'nor'see what things they he ; 

But from these create he can 
Forms more real than living man, 

Nurslings of immortality. 

If Dr. Carpenter sbpposes that^the poet believes (as a mesmerised 
subject might believe) that the bees are veritable angels to be wor¬ 
shipped or clasped to his bosom, as the case may be, then bis concep¬ 
tion of poetic abstraction is considerably more thorough-going than 
Shelley’s. * 

In the case of the absent-minded philosopher, on the other hand, 
there really is soma cerebral action which may be called automatic. 
The mathematician who is told ‘ Sir, your wife is dying,’ and who 
calmly answers ‘ Tell her to wait till I come,’ is no doubt responding 
in a quasi-reflex manner to an external stimulus very feebly appre¬ 
hended ; that is, he is mechanically shaping with his lips a phrase 
which has become habitiial to him in reply to conjugal appeals of a 
less urgent character. But unfortunately for Dr. Carpenter’s parallel, 
the mind of the absent sage is by no means ‘ possessed,’ as that of the 
meamerisdd subject is supposed to be, with the external question and 
the automatic response. On tbe contrary, his mind is ‘ absent ’ from 
external incidents simply because it is intensely absorbed in a perfectly 
conscious, perfecdy deliberate prosecution of some complex argument 
which it needs all the strength of his will to stick to and grapple 
with. No better illustration of what a ‘ thinking being ’ is could be 
given than the very case which Dr. Carpenter (misled by the mere 
outside accidents of the condition) has selected as an illustration of 
what a thinking being is not —as a parallel, namely, to the mesmerised 
‘subject’s* inward blankness, on which the slightest suggestion from 
the mesmeriser seems 4;o project itself with such controlling power. 

• Preface to Mental Phytiology, 
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It is plain that little is taught us by these attempted analogies to 
the memtal side of the mesmeric condition.. Let ns turn to Mr. 
Braid, who approached the problem from the jtKyaieal side, and 
achieved, as we think, a real, discovery; a discovery which, in Braid’s 
hands, was wholly empirical, but to ivhich Heidenhain and others 
/(working often in ignorance of Braid’s results) have supplied a 
plausible groundwork; of theory. Braid demonstrated that the 
peculiar state of exaltation, merging into coma, which mesmerists 
had ascribed to the operation of their specific effluence, could be 
induced by a particular strain of the muscles of the eye, a prolonged 
upward and inward squint, which the subject could efiect for himself 
without any one to mesmerise him. And it has been gradually dis¬ 
covered that this ‘ hypnotic ’ stale, as Braid termed it, may be in¬ 
duced by other methods of ‘ fixation,’ otlier ways of adjusting the 
nervous system to a uniform or rhythmically recurring stimulus. 
Light monotonous stroking on the face, the tick of a watch in the 
ear—even such small causes as these, if the attention be steadily 
fixed on them, may suffice to bring about, in sensitive persons, this 
peculiar nervous change. 

This, we hold, was a true discovery. And Heidenhain’s explana¬ 
tion, which we can do no more than indicate here, seems to us to offer 
as probable a picture as we are likely at present to get of the manner 
in which some at least of the hypnotic phenomena take place in the 
nervous system. He supposes that Uie rhythmical stimulus, by ex¬ 
hausting the sensibility of certain nerves, temporarily paralyses or 
inhibits the functions of the higher cortical portion of the brain—the 
region to which it is supposed that nervous discharges must pass from 
the lower sensory centres, before the impressions which those centres 
have received can be represented in consciousness or responded 
to by purposeful actions. The result of this suspension of the 
controlling power is that the nervous current will be, as it were, 
ahort-cirmitedf that an impression made on the external senses will 
be reflected by the motor centres—a suggest ion will be ^responded to 
by an action —without any knowledge of the matter having passed 
through consciousness at all. 

This theory, however, is only plausible in cases where the ‘ subject ’ 
mimics or obeys his hypnotiser in a quite mechanical way, without 
attempting any complex achievement, whose details he must needs 
arrange for himself. And, in fact, Heidenhain, with that fixed per¬ 
suasion that his own experiments must needs have covered the whole 
ground, which is the prevailing danger of those who approach these 
novel topics, began by assuming that all hypnotic obedienoe or 
mimicry was of this mechanical and unconscious character. He 
asserted, for instance, that a * subject ’ would never nurse a pillow for 
a baby, unless the operator pretended to rock a baby before his eyes. 
Some further experiments have shown him his error, and forced him to 
VoL. XIV.—No. 80. 3 A 
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admit the frequent presence of the siiggested ideas in oonsciousness. 
The ‘subject’ will often obey commands, the fulfilment of which 
involves much memoiy and requires a series of coi^plex actions ; or 
he will adopt his own method of acting on a suggestion. Thus (to 
take an experiment of oax own), a Whisper reaches his ear that 
some children are struggling in the water. He at once assumes the 
room to be a lake, seizes a cbait, throws it down so as to make it 
as like a boat as he can, gets astride of it, and begins vigorously 
pulling in the direction indicated. Then, snatching up ^ome pieces 
of paper which happen to be lying on the floor, he wraps them 
tenderly in his coat, murmurs tke words, ‘ Very near dead! ’ in a 
commiserating tone, rows back to shore with his burden, and hurries 
off" once more to the rescue. 

In such a' case as this it seems hard to deny that consciousness is 
present ati 'the time, though it may be forgotten afterwards as 
completely as the somnambulist forgets in his waking moments what 
he said in his trance. 'And Heidenhain, we repeat, now admits this ; 
though, he seems hardly as yet to have realised how greatly his 
admission restricts the field which his original theory will cover, 

‘ But in spite of all this,’ it may be said, ‘ and admitting that 
Heidenhain’s explanation is not a sufficient one, why should not some 
other explanation of the same kind be found which shall suffice ? 
You admit that hypnotism is a vera causa ; that certain nervoua 
stimuli do produce some of thestf obscure nervous changes without 
any effluence from any special operator; why, then, do you insist 
on the existence of mesmensm as well as hypnotism —on the reality,, 
that is to say, of this supposed specific influence of one person upon 
anotheV, which lies so far out of the main track of physiological 
speculation ? ’ , 

Our answer is, that the reality of this specific influence is forced 
upon us by a number of unmistakcable facts, which cannot fail 
to strike every experimenter if he will only make experiments 
enough. 

Firstly^, then, the objection to tlie sufficiency of the hypnotio 
explanation, from the fact that some persons can operate successfully, 
and others cannot, has never been realised or met. 

There are all varieties l)oth of power and of susceptibility, but if 
we take a casual group of persons.* omitting those who are in no 
degree susceptible, we shall probably find that they may be arranged 
somewhat in the foUowing order. A and B can hypnotise iAemseives, 
either by the inward or upward squint, or, as it may sometimes seem, 
by mere imagination and expectancy. 0 and Br cannot hypnotise 
themselves, but can be hypnotised by gentle rhythmical stroUng at 
the hand of almost any one. E and F can be slowly and partially 
affected by almost any one, but immediately and thoroughly by a 
given mesmerist, X. And the rest of the letters of the alphabet can 
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be sent into tbe sleep-waking state by X, and by X alone, even 
though they may have no previous notion that X can affect them— 
nay, eVen though ttiey are ^sUnctly told feat it is not X but Y who 
will be able to control tbein. In such a case—as we have ounelves 
seen—-Y may be as Oroliath and X as David in comparison, but the 
big man will not succeed in doing in an hour what the small man 
who has the specific gift will do in five minutes.® 

Secondly: just as X alone can send these persons into the trance, 
so X alone can awake them out of it. It is very easy to take care 
that the subject shall have no previous notion that X alone will be 
able to wake him ; and, as a nsatter of fad, the most striking illustra¬ 
tions of this thesis are cases where every one present, mesmerfst in¬ 
cluded, is new to mesmerism, and believes that any orys who chooses 
can wake any subject up again. The typical case is somewhat as 
follows. A group of persons at an evening party *begin t <5 mesmerise 
each other in joke. One of the guests senijs a schoolboy to sleep, 
and drives off, thinking nothing more about it. At the end of the 
evening the boy’s parents try to wak§ him up. They caunotnJp so ! 
The boy begins to rave, and is worse when touched or spoken to. 
Next morning they send in alarm for the guest* who has done the 
mischief. He succeeds in waking the boy, but the experiment is 
followed by a week of headache and depression. 

This brings us to a third ppint, tending to show the reality 
of the mesmerifl efHuence, namely,* the distress and even danger 
which sometimes follows on cross-mesmerisatioii —on passes, that is 
to say, made by Z upon a person whom X has already mesmerised, 
and over whom X may make passes as often as he likes with pnly a 
soothing result. Now in such a case Z’s passes may very probably 
have no effect whatever ; but in a specially sensitive ‘ subject ’ they 
sometimes bring about a state of mental chaos, of alternating violence 
and bewilderment, which, though it almost always subsides after a 
time, is a real risk against which experimenters in mesmerism must 
before all things be on their guard. The ‘ dominant idea^’ so far as it 
exists here, must be strong fear or dislike of all human beings ex¬ 
cept one ; but inasmuch as there has been nothing whatever to sug¬ 
gest such an idea to the ‘ subject’s ’ mind, its existence is not ah 
explanation^ but a fact which ^tself seems explicable only on the 
hypothesis of a special rapport established between the ‘ subject ’ and 
his recognised controller. 

• 

® Nothing in Hoidenhain’s treatment of the subject is more unsatisfactory than 
his attempt to aoooQi)it,for the sting differences in the power of producing the 
result by differences of temperature, moisture, and style of movement, in the several 
operators’ hands. All that is needed, according to his own theory, is gentle 
monotonous stimulation. The number of hands in the world whose * moisture, tern* 
perature, and style of movement ’ are, or can be made, suck as to allow of this sort of 
stimulation, are clearly innum«able; and the fact of wholly exceptional qpioBtive 
powers is thus left quite unexplained. 
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And fourthly, passing from these general characteristics of t^e 
mesmeric state to more definite experiments, we may observe that 
even such rough platform exhibitions as those' lecoimted at the 
beginning of this paper present features,which seem quite irrelevant 
to any theory of paralysis of the will, or subjection of the mind to a 
suggested idea. A boy, for instance, is toM that he may have a 
sovereign if he can pick it up. He struggles to do so till the sweat 
runs down his face; while his countenance, so far from being blankly 
acquiescent, is full of incredulity, resolution, and rage. Sometimes 
he will succeed in doing what he is told he cannot do—he will wrench 
his flat palm away from ttfe operator’s flat palm after an apparently 
despefhte struggle. Can we suppose that in these cases volitional 
power has be§n paralysed, or the nerve-functions normally associated 
with the jlepired acts inhibited during all the time that the boy has 
been vehemently struggling to perform them ? The theory which 
covered the cases of thq,frog stroked into immobility, or the cock set 
staring at a chalk line, must be considerably stretched if it is to 
suflSqe^s here. Or let us take a case in which the obvious effect is a 
mental one. A boy in a light state of trance is asked what is his 
name, and gives it*; he is at once asked again, and now (at the mes¬ 
merist’s silent wish) he cannot remember it. It may be said that the 
idea that it is impossible to recall the name, though not virtually ex¬ 
pressed, is suggested to him by the vpry nature of the experiment. But 
at any rate this idea is so far from being dominanf in his mind that 
he will sit for half an hour hopefully struggling for the word, as may 
be proved by asking him from time to time what he is thinking 
about., It may be answered: ‘ It is not needful that the suggested 
idea should ahsorh the mind, but only that the brain should have 
been thrown into Such a state that particular centres or sets of con¬ 
nections can easily be made to suffer inhibition of their normal 
functions. All that is necessary is to inhibit the nerve-activities 
which normally accompany the boy’s utterance of his name.’ But 
what, then, are we to take as the immediate cause of such inhibition ? 
Surely the suggested idea that the action is impossible. But here 
the boy’s conviction is that the action is possible ; so that we shall 
h&re to conceive the inhibition as consequent on an idea which the 
boy at most ima^nes as present in sojne one else's mindj and which 
he persistently refuses to admit into his own. That is to say, we 
mti^ credit with this singular inhibitory power an idea which is 
nevertheless unable to prevent its exact opposite from dominating 
consciousness. So that here again the inhibitory theory w ill have to 
be stretched to embrace facts almost directly opposite to those which 
It was originally started to explain. 

Clearly,'however, public exhibitions are very ill-suited for pro¬ 
ducing conviction; nor is the platform the place for ddicate ejqperi- 
mentation. We will therefore proceed to give a few samples of the 
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more conclusive results, indicative of the specific mesmeric influence, 
which our colleagues and we have obtained in private. 

Prominent ampng these are various pheijomena belonging to the 
class of mesmeric rappmi. Of the subdivisions of this dass, the one 
most widely attested bypiPevious observers is perhaps that of com¬ 
munity of sensation between the operator and the * subject; * and to 
118 the results obtained in this department are of special interest, 
owing to their beating on those further phenomena of Thought- 
transference between persons in a normal* condition, which have 
only quite lately (mainly through the exertions of Professor Barrett) 
obtained any degree of scientifie^recognition. Not, of course, that 
the two sorts of phenomena are by any means identical; but*it may 
be hoped that the two inquiries will throw light on one another ; 
and at any rate the a priori objection of impossibility to which the 
facts are exposed is the same in either case, and is satfbjS^torily dis¬ 
posed of by psoof of the reality of either. The following short series 
may serve as a sample of many experiments of this kind. The 

* subject,’ a youflg man called Wells, who was in a toleral^ deep 

state of trance, was blindfolded, and a large screen interposed, between 
him and the mesmerist, Mr. Gr. A. Smith, signals by sight or contact 
being thus made impossible, even if Wells had been in a state to 
profit by them. In the last of the experiments, Mr. Smith was in 
an adjoining room, separated from the one where his subject was by 
very thick curious. Perfect silence was throughout observed, except 
for the simple and uniform question, ‘ Do you feel anything ? *—which 
it was necessary that Mr. Smith himself should ask, as (according to 
the admitted rule with mesmerised or hypnotised * subjects *) Wells 
was deaf to every other voice. • 

1. Upper part of Mr. Smith’s left ear pinched. After the lapse of about two 
minutes, WeUs cried out: ‘ Who’s pinching me P * and began to rub the corre¬ 
sponding part. 

2. Upper part of Mr. Smith’s left arm pinched. Wells indicated the corre¬ 
sponding part almost at once. ^ 

S. Mr. Smith’s right ear pinched. Wells struck his own right ear, after the 
lapse of about a minute, os if catching a troublesome fly, crying out : * Settled him 
tlmt time.’ 

• 

* It is to such cases as this, o| course, that the hypotllesis of collusion seems 
specially appropriate; and it must be met by an accumulation of experiments with 
different ‘ subjects.’ But fortunately the hypothesis has not, in this departntent of 
our research, the same plausibility as it bad in relation to some of onr experiments on 

* thought-transference,’ the * subjects ’ of which were in a normal state. For the 
peonl^ condition of the mesmerised or hypnotised * subject ’ is one which, after a 
little experience, it 4s not easy to mistake; and the irrepressible honesty and direct¬ 
ness of conduct which characterise it hare been generally recognised by th(»e who 
deny no less than by those who maintain the reality of the * mesmeric ’ agen<^. For 
« case in which the hypothesis of a code was absolutely.excluded by the ftot that the 
investigator was himself the mesmeriser, see Professor Barrett’s paper read b^re 
the British Association at Glasgow in 1876. 
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4. Mr. @iaitVj| chin puu^ed. Wells mdi<»ted the tight part Umost im¬ 
mediately. 

8. The h(ur at iJie hack oif Smith's head pulled. No indication. (It is curious 
that with this par^Ular' pain h6 result has in any case heerf obtained.) 

' 6. Back of Mr; South’s neck puudied. Wells pointed^ after a short interval, to 
the corresponding part, 

7. Lobe of hb. Smith’s left ear pinched. Same insult. 

8. Mr. Smith’s right calf pinched. Wells was veiy sulky, and for a long time 

refused to speak. At last he violently drew up his right* leg and began rubbing 
the calf. After this he became still more sulky, and refused in the next experi¬ 
ment to ^ve any indication whatever. ‘ I ain’t going to tell you,’ he remarked, 
‘ for if I don’t tdl you, you won’t go on pinching me. You only do it to make me 
tell.’ , 

L 

In tpxperiments like these there is always a great difficulty in 
keeping the ‘ subject ’ for long together at the e.xactly right stage of 
alertness. Thfe trance, if rather deep to begin with, seems to have 
a tendency to beconw deeper; and the objection of the ‘ subject ’ to 
make an effort, or to be* troubled with questions, increases in a cor¬ 
responding ratio, as in the case of an exhausted person who is falling 
into ngiyral sleep. The only resource, then, is to wake him com¬ 
pletely %nd begin operations de 7iovo. 

Another sort of example of the mesmeric rapport may be found 
in the extraordinarily exalted susceptibility of the ‘ subject’ to sen¬ 
sory impressions received from the operator. As long as this merely 
takes the form of exalted sensibility to the operator’s voice, com¬ 
bined as a rule with deafness to ether voices, it no doubt may be and 
frequently has been explained in the old way, as due to the domi¬ 
nance of a single idea—the possession of the ‘ subject’s ’ mind by the 
idea of his operator’s control making him abnormally wakeful and 
responsive to any sensible signs that can be recognised as issuing from 
him, and corresponqlingly inattentive to all others. Even so, the 
experiment may be so arranged as to bring out very clearly the ab¬ 
normal physical state on which it was Mr. Braid’s great merit to 
insist; for if the operator’s voice and words be distinguished among 
a perfect Babel of other voices, the sensorium of the percipient must 
be at any rate in a most remarkable state, analogous, e.g., to that of 
a person who should distinguish the flame of a candle held against 
the,sun. But it seems impossible to carry on the ‘ hypnotic ’ expla¬ 
nation in any way. to cases where the sensory impression is not a 
spoken sentence, but the faintest whimper of a monosyllable. The 
individuality of voices (at any rate where there is no exceptioiuil 
peculiarity in the pronunciation of consonants, such as a Ii3p)depe946 
entirely on iimhre and inflexipp, which are produced by the vocal 
chords and by changes in the shape of the pharynx,* and which have 
no place at all in a low whisper. It is easy for any one to assure 
himself of this by shutting his eyes and getting a dozen of his ac¬ 
quaintances in turn faiufly to whisper such a monosyllable as * Fred * 
in his hearing; he will find himself totally tmable to identify the 
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attthoT of the ^und. How far the case isotherwise withameamer- 
ased < subject * may be seen from the foUowing experiments. Wells 
'being pliUsed in a ccrmer, with his back to*th« room, Mr. Smith and 
two our own number kept, whispering his name, * Fred,’ as softly 
as possible and at uncertain intervals; he in every case responded 
to Mr. Smith, and in no case to ejther of the others. Again, Mr. 
'Smith took his place*in a corner of the room, side by side with one 
of the observers; Wells, again in a tolerably deep slate of trance, 
was seated in the opposite corner, in such a position that he 
could not have seen Mr. Smith even had his eyes been open and in 
their normal state; and one of the present writers kept up a per¬ 
petual loud howling and clapping at the distance of an inch«t>r two 
from his ear. Mr. Smith then, at quite uncertain intervals, whispered 
the one syllable ‘ Fred,’ so faintly as to be inaudible to th^entleman 
who was sitting in contact with him, and who* saw his* lips move. 
Wells responded at once to every such whisper. This experiment was 
successfully repeat^sd ten times. Mr. Smith, with his companion, then 
went into the adjoining dark room,,where thick ciurtains separated 
him from the ‘ subject,’ and again ten immediate responses were 
given to the whispered word, which at that distance would have been 
inaudible to an ordinary ear even if listened for in perfect silence, 
instead of amid unearthly bellowing. On being asked afterwards 
whether he had heard the bellowfr’s voice. Wells replied that he had 
only heard Mr. ISmith; but when tlfe latter prepared him for being 
spoken to by the gentleman to whose loudest vocal efforts he had 
thus been impervious, and when that gentleman then addressed him in 
the gentlest tone, he at once complained loudly of the excessive noise. 

A stranger phenomenon still, and one which takes us altogether 
out of the region of exalted sensibility, is the effect produced on the 
power of response by the unexpressed will of the operator. Our ex- 
.periments on this head have been made on our friend, Mr. Sidney 
Beard. A list of twelve Yeses and Noes in arbitrary order was 
•written by one of ourselves and put into Mr. Smith’s hand, with 
directions that he should successively * will ’ the ‘ subject • to respond 
or not to respond, in accordance with the order of the list. Mr. Beard 
having been previously put into the trance, a tuning-fork was jaow 
struck and held at his ear, wi^ the question, ‘ Do you hear ? ’ which 
in this case could be asked by one of ourselves, as the ordinary in¬ 
sensibility to other voices than those of the operator had not super- 
wened. This was done twelve times with a completely, successful result, 
the answer or the failure to answer corresponding in each case with 
the ‘yes’ or ‘ no*’ of the written list, that is to say, with the silently 
concentrated will of the mesmerist.* 

* Similar trials on other occasions were equally Successful; as also were Ipals 
'■where the tuning-fork was dispensed with, and the only sound was the question, ‘Do 
.you hear ? ’ asked by one of the obscrvei'S. On these latter occasions, however, Mr. Bnuth 
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These cases, it will be observed, however conclusive they may ap¬ 
pear as to mental influences acting otherwise than through recognised 
sensory channels, still ^o not drive us to su^^seomy special physical* 
Ajffiumce or force as passing from the operator to the * subject.’ Such> 
an effluence is indeed strongly suggested, as we have already seen, by 
tiie mode of producing or of putting a stop, to the mesmeric state,, 
taken in connection with the exceptional powers in that direction 
which certain individuals possess; but as far as the resulting pheno¬ 
mena go, it would be ^a conceivable hypothesis that the trance con¬ 
dition is produced hypnotically, and not as any special effect of one 
organism on the other, buttthat, when once it is produced, a special 
mental influence can be brought to bear, analogous to ordinary 
Thought-transference, but differing therefrom in the striking fact that 
only one persdn is able to exercise it. Even so the heart of the mys- 
teiy, the n^ehtal rapport, the problem why the one influential person 
should always be the operator, remains wholly unravfelled; since no 
amount of supposed hypnotic submission to the operator's will could 
afford A solution to cases (like those just described) where there was 
nothing to suggest to the ‘ subject ’ what that will at the particular 
moment was. But further experiments make it almost impossible to 
doubt the reality of some sort of special force or virtue, passing from 
one organism to the other, in the process of mesmerisation; and how¬ 
ever vague at present may 1>e our conceptions of the nature of this 
physical rapport, there is at any rate a satisfaction ki being able to 
point to it as the basis or condition of the mental. 

We find the most striking indication of such physical effluence in 
cases where the * subject ’ is allowed to remain in a perfectly normal 
condition, with the exception of local effects produced on him without 
contact, and withou^/ any possibility that the idea or expectation of 
them shall dominate his mind. Such an experiment is the following,, 
which in the first instance was suddenly improvised, and which we- 
have repeated between thirty and forty times without a single failure. 
The ‘ subject ’ was blindfolded and seated at a table, on which his ten 
fingers were spread out before him. A screen, formed of thick brown 
paper quadruply folded, was then placed in front of his body in such 

war holding Mr. Beard’s hand; and extreme adherents of the theory of * mnsclc* 
reading * might maintaiu that * yes ’ and ‘ no ’ indications were given unconsciona 
variations of pressure. How completely unconscious the supposeil ‘ reader ’ was of any 
such sensible guidance will be evident from Mr. Beard’s own account. ' During the 
experiments on January 1, when Mr. Smith mesmeri.sed me, I did not entirely lose 
consciousness at any tinted but only experienced a sensation of total numbness in my 
limbs. When the trial as to whether I could hear sounds was made, I heard the 
sounds distinctly each time, but in a large number of instances, I felt totally unable 
to acknowledge that I heard them. I seemed to know each time whether Mr. Smith 
wished me to say that 1 heard them; and as I had surrendered my will to his at the 
commencement of the experiment, I was unable to reassert my power of volition 
whilst under his influence.’ * 
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a waj that it rested on his fore-arms and against his breast and head,, 
extending fia b^ond him in all direetion8< On some occasions 
holes^^ xn^e in the paper for his annf t(f pass through, so that the- 
screen became a gigantic ^reastplate reaching high above his head.. 
No one probably will deny the posdbility of so arranging this simple 
apparatus as to make sure that the boy’s fingers should be completely 
concealed from his Qig^t, even apart from the blindfolding; and no ■ 
one who witnessed the experiments found it possible to entertain the 
slightest doubt on this scbre. Two out of fhe ten fingers were then- 
selected by one of the present writers and silently pointed out to Mr. 
G-. A. Smith, who then, standing* beyond the screen at a distance of 
some feet from the subject, proceeded to make extremely gentle 
passes over them. Care was taken to preserve such a (^istance between- 
the tips of Mr. Smith’s fingers and those which he wai .operating on 
as to preclude all chance' of contact, or even of* the production of a^ 
sensible current of air. The experimentefs themselves were totally 
unable to detect,any such current when similar slow passes were made 
over their own fingers, though theiy hands were decidedly lei?^ thick-~- 
skinned and more sensitive in the ordinary sense than those of the 
‘ subject; ’ but, to make assurance doubly sure, one of them as a rule 
kept making passes over two of the eight non-selected fingers, imita¬ 
ting Mr. Smith’s pace and mode of action as completely as possible. 
It was even found possible to,dispense altogether with movement, 
the mesmerist "simply holding his ^fingers in a downward direction 
over those of the ‘ subject; ’ but the results were obtained more 
quickly when passes were made. It is needless to say that Mr. Smith 
(whose genuinely scientific curiosity on the subject has Jed him 
throughout to welcome the most stringent tests and conditions) was 
under the closest observation during the wholff experiment. After 
the passes had been continued for a minute or less, the two fingers 
proved to be perfectly stiff and insensible. The points of a sharp 
carving fork gently applied to one of the other fingers evoked the 
sort of start and protest that might have been expected; the same 
points might be plunged deep into the chosen two without producing 
a sign or a murmur. The insensibility being once proved, the stabs 
were on several occasions made with a violence which it requfiredr 
some nerve to apply, and whi^h would have seemdd barbarous to an 
ignorant bystander unless he had chanced to note at the same instant 
the smiling silence or easy chatter of the victim ^ and on all occasions 
what was done was sufScient to produce in a normal finger, however 
pachydermatous, a most acute pang. The experiment was equally 
successful when faried by applying a lighted match to the more sen- 
utive region surrounding '^e nail; but it was not thought well to» 
r^at it often in this form, as we were unwilling to cause the * subj^t,’ 
even with his own consent, any sensible amount of subsequent incon- 
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venience. It may possibly be suggested that some orgaouatioBS 
extremely impervious to pain; and tbat the yontih) b^g warned 6^ 
wbai was coniing by th^ s&ght preliminary prickd on some of the 
fingers which retained their sensibility, wse enabled to set his teeth, 
and to carry out the wholly inscrutable and useless project of enduring 
the agony when it came without complaint. Anticipating this olgee- 
tion, on a good r^y occasions after we had convinced ourselves of the 
genuineness of the phenomenon, the wielder of the fork or the mateh 
took care to hegim with one of the mesmerised fingers. The assault 
then came, it will be observed, at a moment which it was impossible 
for the ‘ subject ’ to foresee; and we know of no warrant for the 
assumption that an ordinary youth, who is sitting with relaxed limbs 
in quiet unconcern, would be able to control every sort of reflex start 
or twitch a naked flame is suddenly applied to one of the most 
sensitive parts of hjs person. It is wise, however, to guard against 
even unwarranted assumptions; and we accordingly repeated the ex¬ 
periment with a delicate woman, whose shrinking from pain was such 
that the merest touch of the point of the fork on one of her un¬ 
mesmerised fingers would cause a half-hysterical cry. The trials with 
her were ftdly as successful, though not so numerous, as those with 
the former ‘ subject ’—the reason why they were discontinued being 
simply the difficulty, in the case of very thinskinned and delicate 
hands, of taking such measures as under ordinary conditions would 
cause severe pain without running the risk of subsequent annoyance 
or disfigurement. 

The rigidity of the mesmerised fingers could be tested with, if 
possible, even more certainty than their insensibility, by simply 
telling the ‘subject,’ after a minute of mesmerisation, to close his or 
her fist; the selected digits in every case refused to bend with the 
others, and thus for the first time revealed to their possessor what 
particular pair it was that had been operated on. And oppor¬ 
tunities sometimes presented themselves for testing this rigidity and 
« 

• The only <)ther objection tliat occurs to us is that it is possible here to suppose 
a case of direct inhiMtion —tliat, though the currents of air or changes of temperature 
produced by movements of the operator’s hand were imperceptible to the ‘ subject,’ 
they yet sufficed to sot up a weak monotonous stimulation, whereby the power of 
response in the partidular sensory centre was gradually annulled. But (1) other 
operators ought then to succeed; (2) the explanation does not extend to the cases 
where the operator’s hand did not move; (3) the explanation is itself most violent, 
and contrary to all analogy. Heidenhain himself never suggests that the weak and 
monotonous stimulation which induces the hypnotic state can be so weak as not to 
reach the threshold of consciousness; and it seems incredible that such sub-liminal 
stimulation should suffice to bring about the local anaesthesia, which (when produced, 
as above described, without suggestion) is a far rarer phenomenon than the genei^ 
hypnotic state. Local and, partial inhibition of particular sensory centred, brought 
about by imfelt stimuli, while general volition and consdousness remain quite un¬ 
impaired, would, at any rate, bear no xejaiion whatever to the inhibition (as 
Heidenhain conceives it) of the whole area of volition and consciousness by a mono¬ 
tony of felt stimuli. 
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want of mo^ve power in an irnpromptu way. TIiub it happened one 
night that fee jonth whose fingers were Ihe sul^ects of the experi¬ 
ments jufl^'desciribed was lying in a very See{> mesmeric sleep, with 
his head^htiried in a cushieja and one hand extended and grasping 
the baok of the sofa-frame. One of the present writers silently 
threw a screen over his head and .body, leaving only this one hand 
exposed, and then bepkoned to the mesmerist to approach and make 
a few noiseless passes over the hand. The screen was then removed, 
and the boy wakened by the usual clap and call. On endeavouring, 
however, to rise and leave the sofa, he found his hand tightly glued 
to the frame, nor did all his efforts avail* to withdraw it until some 
reverse passes had restored it to animation.® •* 

But the reality of the physical effluence is still more unmistakably 
shown by the fact that, though emitted only from living, bodies, it 
can be made to produce effects which inhere for Isome mihutes in in- 
orgamc ones. An object which has been .liandled, or over which 
passes have beei\ made, by a mesmerist, will be recognised and 
picked out of a number of similar olyects by a person who is sel^itive 
to that mesmerist’s influence. This phenomenon is no doubt rare, 
but fortunately it is one which it is particularly easy to test. In 
the following case, for example, the ‘subject’—a gentleman with 
whom we have frequently experimented, and whose anxiety for com¬ 
plete tests has always been i'ullyjBquai to our own—was engaged in 
conversation by one of our committee in a room on another floor 
during the time that the process of mesmerising the chosen object was 
going on. That process consisted merely of passes and occasional 
light touches, and was most carefully scrutinised throughout. , When 
it was concluded, the mesmerist was taken into a third room by 
another member of the committee, and the ‘ subjt*ct ’ was then intro¬ 
duced into the room where the mesmerised object lay among a 
number of others. This object had of course been selected by one of 
ourselves, and its position in relation to the others was generally 

• 

® In connection with this experiment, we may quote the following j)assago from 
Professor Mayo’s TrtctM oantaimd in Pojmlar Supei-gtitmig, edition, p. Jo6;— 
■* A servant of mine, aged about twenty-five, was mesmerised by Lafontaiiie for a 
full half-hour, and, no effect appearing to be produced, I tt)ld him he might rise &tm 
the chair and leave *us. On getting up he looked uneasy, and said his arms were 
nunib. They were perfectly paralys^ from the elbows downwards, and numb to 
the shoulders. This was the more satisfactory, that neither the man himself, nor 
Lafontaine, mor the four or five spectators, expected this result. The operator 
ttitunphantly drew a pin and stuck it into the man’s hand, which bled, but had no 
feeling. !^en, heedlessly, to show it gave pain, Lafontaine stuck the pin into the 
man's 1ihi|^ whose figshing eye and half-suppressed growl denoted that the slices- 
sion WQUld'certainly have ^en returned by another, had the ann which should have 
done it i^^been i^ly powerless. However, M. Lafontmne made peace with the 
man hy'reBtciing him the use and feeling of his arms. This was done by dnstisg 
tbein, as it were, by quick transverse motions of his extended hands. In fiveininuteB 
noting remained of the palsy but a slight stiffness, which gradually wore off in the 
course of the evening. 
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changed after the znesm^si had left the room and before the subject 
entered it; but this was a superfluity of precaution, as the two were 
never for an instant wkhin sight or hearing of one another. In the 
first experiment a cardboard box, in the second a pocket-book, 
selected from a group of ten small objects (including, e.p., a lump of 
wax, a pen-wiper, a paper-knife, <S:c.), was mesmerised and was suc¬ 
cessfully picked out by the * subject ’ after he had held each of the 
objects for a nioment in his hand. We have found it best to avoid 
using coins and metallic substances, as our results with them, though 
sometimes startlingly successful, have been uncertain, and also they 
are so easily warmed, even by vdry sjight contact with the hand, 
that i</ is necessary in their case to take special measures for insuring 
equality .of temperature between the object operated on and the 
others. After the second trial we eliminated the uncertainty as to- 
results which might arise from the use of a variety of substances, and 
employed ten small volumes, resembling each other ds closely as any 
two peas. Any one of those that we selected having been operated 
on, the ‘subject’ identified the particular volume four times in 
succession the instant that he touched it, and again on a fifth 
occasion after taking up each of the ten in turn. The sense of 
smell was in no case resorted to ; and to avoid all chance of uncon¬ 
scious indications, we were careful that the particular member or 
members of the committee who had selected the volume, and knew 
which of the ten it was, should avoid watching this part of the pro¬ 
ceedings. In the last trial (as well as in other successful experiments 
of the same kind) no contact whatever had taken place between 
the hands of the mesmerist and the book. That the very slight 
contact which was permitted in the preceding trials could produce 
such a change of temperature in a cardboard-box or the binding of 
a book as would be sensible to human hands a minute afterwards, 
seems a violent assrunption; but we took the precaution, during the 
mesmerising process, of ourselves giving a similar amount of handling 
to some of the nine objects which were not being operated on. The 
chances against succeeding by accidmt in seven consecutive trials of 
this land are nearly five millions to one; and the experiment may 
tb^efore, we think, be considered a tolerably crucial one. The- 
‘ subject ’ described his sensation on taking up the right object as ‘ a 
kind of mild tingling; ’ and according to abundant testimony water, 
over which mesmeric passes have been made, has been simiWly be¬ 
trayed to the perves* of the tongue. Our own experiments on this 
latter point have been successful to the extent of giving results 
against which, on the hypothesis of accidental occuri'ence, the chances 
were hundreds to one; but in these matters it is perhaps a justifi¬ 
able demand that the adverse chances shall be reckoned by millions. 

We have been occupied in this paper mainly with one funda¬ 
mental question—^the question of the reality of the mesmeric fome; in> 
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other words, oftiie reality of the specific&cts of Mesmerism, whether 
miDgledwith,or standing beyond anddistinotfi'oni, those of Hypnotism. 
In a eonolnding article we shall deal with IbnA furtJier departments of 
the subject, including the.vexed questions (often called, y>ar eased- 
lencei the higher phenomena) of clairvoyance, phreno-mesmerism, 
and mesmeric healing.* But one /act remains which concerns the 
lower phenomena as^nach as the higher, and which is of such funda¬ 
mental importance in the study, whether of Hypnotism or of Mes¬ 
merism, that the statement of it (though involving references to the 
topics of our next paper) will find its most fitting place here. It is 
a fact on which Dr. Elliotson, one of tfie acutest minds that ever 
applied itself to these subjects, frequently insisted, but whith both 
mesmerists and anti-mesmerists, though for different reasons, have 
often been tempted to ignore. Briefly it is this : thatd(jvith certain 
exceptions to be hereafter explained) the morft startliiJg effects of 
Hypnotism ancl Mesmerism may be matched with occurrences, either 
closely parallel ojr absolutely identical, which have occurred sponta¬ 
neously; while at the same time,,the rarity and the pathological 
character of their spontaneous occurrence are entirely in accordance 
with that theory of exceptional nervous affectionr which has been dis¬ 
cussed above. The fanatical mesmerist is apt to keep this spon¬ 
taneous occurrence in the background, as tending to impugn the 
imique character of the influence which he is celebrating. The anti- 
mesmerist begins by relegating these mysterious phenomena to the 
scanty chapters on ‘ Somnambulism ’ which form one of the weakest 
points in the medical conspectus of man. And then, when he is con¬ 
fronted with these same phenomena as produced by Mesmeyism, he 
exclaims that they are incredible, and dismisses them as inconsistent 
with established physiological laws. Now it il perfectly true that 
some of these phenomena do sound incredible; that they cannot 
possibly be fitted into our present conceptions of the way in which 
’the nervous system acts. But it is not Mesmerism which is respon¬ 
sible for them, but Nature; that is to say. Mesmerism efiers a special 
way of producing phenomena which have been spontaneously produced 
in ways wholly unknown to us before Mesmer was bom. To prove this 
in detail (a task which we hope hereafter to attempt) would cairy 
us fax beyond the limits of thjs article. We must content ourselves 
here with referring the reader to the list of authorities given below, 
a list which, though by no means exhaustive, contains, we think, full 
justification of all that we shall at present advance.^ • 

* See the oollectiona of somnambalic and other cases contained in the following 
-works i—Dr. Abercrombie on the Intellectual Pement', Dr. Azam in Reme Seien- 
Mfigue for 1876, 1877, and 1879; Dr. Belden's Aoeount of Jane JUder ; Dr. Btasmns 
Darwin's Zoommia ; Dr. Dyce in JSdinbtifph PhiloeopJHoal IVatuaelum, 1822; Dr. 
Dufay in Bcmte skentifique, 1876; Dr. EUiotson in his Phytiolagy, and the ZoUt, 
Tol. iv.; Dr. Xacnish’s Philotophy of Sleep', Dr. Blayo’s TnJke eontaineiin Ptpvlar 
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What, then, are the main modifications of ordinary waking con¬ 
sciousness, which spontaneous aUep^wak&ra (toUse a term of con> 
venient vagueness) have been observed to present? The rough 
analysis, which is all that we shall here attempt, shows us that these 
modifications extend irregularly over one or more of five regions. 

Confining ourselves to broad distinctions of external manifesta¬ 
tion, we find obvious changes occurring in (l)fsensibility to pain; 
(2) sensory and* supersensuous perception; (3) the current of con¬ 
sciousness ; (4) memory; and (5) emotional disposition or character. 
In each of these particulars we are familiar with certain changes 
induced by states of nutrition, by 'expectant attention, by narcotics, 
by disease. But in each case the spontaneous sleep-waking state will 
be found ,to carry us on by an unbroken series from changes which 
are familiar, ahd in a certain sense explicable, to changes which are 
altogether 'loafBing and apparently at conflict with recognised law. 

Thus, as regards sensibility to pain, we have first the ordinary 
somnambulist, who shows much the same bluntness of sensibility as 
a man.fihows when deeply absorbed in reverie, but who may never¬ 
theless be awakened by a sharp blow or the touch of a hot object 
Then we come to cages such as that of Professor Haycock, who ‘ would 
preach in his sleep so steadfastly that no pinching would awake him; ’ ® 
and then to such cases as that of 3Irs. Griffiths, a patient of Dr. 
-Lingen’s,® who was repeatedly laid up with severe scalds, caused by 
her unfortunate habit of cooking hW husband’s dinner in the som¬ 
nambulic state and then throwing the boiling water over her legs, 
without any perception of having done so till she spontaneously 
‘came to herself.’ In this case, and in others like it, there was no 
indication whatever of nervous lesion in the ordinary state, nothing 
to account for this idiopathic and fitful insensibility to the severest pain. 

Again, in tlie matter of the acuteness of sense-perception, we 
are familiar with marked exaltations of sensibility in fever, or under 
the influence of certain drugs. It does not surprise us to find that 
the sense of muscular balance in the somnambulist is often so acute 
that he can,pass without tottering along roofs wholly impassable to 
his waking feet. It does not surprise us to find that he can at times 
hear sounds which are too faint for other ears to catch. But we 
begin to be staggered when we come to a metastasis of function, when 
the patient, deaf to all shouting at her ear, hears a whisper at the 
pit of her stomach.*® And as regards vision, the sleep-waker’s eon-, 
dition offers a series bf puzzles. We are of course prepared to be- 

fiuperititions ; M. Taine’s TraAU de VlntelUgeme \ Dr. Tronsseau’s Leqom (Mniquet ; 
M. Ribot on DisemeH of Memory, and Professor Wienholt’s I^tnreg on Sonaum- 
hulUvi. Dr. Herbert Mayo, F.K.S., was Professor of Anatomy and Physiology 
in King’s College, and of Comparative Anatomy in the Royal College of Surgeons, 
London. We quote from the 4hird edition of his book. 

• Macnish, p. 170. » Hoist, vol. iv. p. 181. 

** Dr. Petclin’s case: Mayo, p. 113, &o. 
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lieve that the eye Bttay become seiiBitive to amounts of light far lower 
than are normally perceptible. We hear, therefore, without incre¬ 
dulity of the sleep-waker who threads hey ngedle under the table, or 
blows out the candle at midnight before she washes up the dishes, 
under the impression that *Bhe has just had breakfast, and that it is 
wasteful to bum lights in broad daylight. But the observers of sleep¬ 
waking cases go on to insist on what'seems a quite needless stumbling- 
block; they tell us that the eyes of the sleep-wakers are not open but 
shut, with pupils upturned, or that if the eyes are open, at any rate 
there is ‘ no speculation ’ in them, but a mere vacant glare. If we 
reply that this must be a mistake.of observation, they go on to over¬ 
whelm us with cases where'the patient reads with the palij^ of her 
hand, or with the back of her neck, or criticises the moves of chess¬ 
players sitting immediately behind her. Nor is even this all. Pro¬ 
fessor Mayo became convinced, or, as he expresses it, ‘ f^gned him¬ 
self to the belief,’ that these spontaneously arising, powers sometimes 
attain a degree so extraordinary that we prefer to describe it in his 
own words.*® * The patient manifests new perceptive powers^ She 
discerns objects all around her arid through any obstructions, par¬ 
titions, walls, or houses, and at an indefinite distance. She sees her 
own inside, as if it were illuminated, and can tell what is wrong 
in the health of others. She reads the thoughts of others, whether 
present or at indefinite distances. The ordinary obstacles of space 
and matter vanish to her.’ It is obvious that the claims of clair¬ 
voyance when induced by Mesmerism can scarcely go beyond the 
powers here ascribed to spontaneous or idiopathic trance. 

To proceed to the next point. The mesmerist, when he claims 
that he can limit the stream of consciousness, and bestow a temporary 
dominance on some one idea or emotion, only asserts that he can 
produce a phenomenon which admittedly occurs already both in 
apparent health and in disease. The power of suggestion begins in 
the condition of ordinary dream before it attains its intenser degree 
in somnambulism. The sleeping officer follows with gi-owing anxiety 
the description of a battle whispered to him by his friends, till at 
last he jumps from his bed and runs headlong away. The sleeping 
beauty, whose ingenious lover has obtained permission to breathe his 
own name in her ear, is melted at last into tenderness for him by the 
strange recurrent dream. • In more advanced stages the sleep-waker 
acts out his vision among waking men; he fancies himself employed 
in some habitual duty, answers only the remarks which bear on this 
supposed employment, and neglects all external stiihuli which he 
cannot coordinate, with his dominant train of ideas. 

It is possible that we may ultimately be able to trace an unbrokjen 
line of progression from the voluntary and transient hypertrophy of 

” Mr. Bolteel’s case, Dr. Petclin’g cases, Dr, Delpit’s case, ia Dr. Maj-^o’s cpHeCtion 

Popular MperttiUem, p. 111. 
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a mental image which is necessary for the thinker who wishes it to 
■stand forth distinctly in his brain, to the degenerative hypertrophy of 
a group of such imagea which renders them permanently dominant 
in consciousness and impossible to dislodge. And the key to such 
inquiries seems to lie in the somnambulic state—^midway between 
idiopathic reverie and monomania—and combining a hallucination as 
profound as the lunatic’s with a capacity of recall as sudden as the shook 
which arouses a’Socrates to the perception that he is not in the ideal 
world, but befofe PotidaSa. The great drawback is the rarity of these 
-cases of instructive trance; and when the mesmerist claims to repro¬ 
duce them, he is merely offering to*^ repfoduce by empirical means an 
observed abnormal state, which physiologist and psychologist alike 
may well -desire to see reproduced. It is of course a question of 
evidence as^^ whether or not the mesmerist succeeds in this avowedly 
empirical reproduction of a most obscure nerve-condition; but there 
is at any rate no reason whatever why his evidence shoilld be slighted, 
or his attempt dismissed a priori as fantastic and unphysiological. 

Tte next point on which, as^we urge, the claims of Mesmerism 
have already been far exceeded by the unsought phenomena of 
Nature is that of intermittent memory—of the establishment of a 
-second state, which carries on its own memories from one access to 
another, but whose recollection of the normal state is in varying 
degrees imperfect, and which is itself altogether forgotten so soon as 
the normal state recurs. Thtf complexity of these intercurrent 
memories may reach a point which imagination can scarcely realise. 
Dr. Mayo cites a case of quintuple memory, where a normal state 
was interrupted by four separate morbid states, each with a memory 
•of its own. The phenomena, whether of amnesia or hypermnesia, 
which mesmerists allege, reach no such marvellous pitch as this; but 
they offer a means of direct experimentation such as cannot other¬ 
wise be obtained in this direction; and some of the cases adduced— 
as of the so-called ‘ mesmeric promise,’ or impression made on the 
brain in the, mesmeric state, which irresistibly works itself out in 
the. subsequent normal condition—present a singular conformity to 
-some of the best physiological speculations on the mechanism of 
memory. 

The fifth point which we mentioned as conspicuously subject to 
modification from obscure but ^ontaneously arising causes, was 
-character —the set of emotional and volitional dispositions which 
make up a recognisable personality. Character is of course largely 
influenced by memory : a change in the body of pictures repro¬ 
ducible at will must needs change the general conception of the 
universe on which a man’s more definite views and preferences are 
based. And there is a^childlike sense of freedom and deliverance in 
the escape from the trammelling recollection of what one has done in 
the past, and what other people think about one, which forms' a 
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marked feature in many accounts of spontaneous double-consciousness 
as irell as of mesmeric trance* But the history of spontaneous 
douhl&^nsoiousness includes also cases ishere chmacter alters—as 
though through some altered distribution of the supply of blood to 
the.bmior—while in the altered state the memori^ of the normal 
state are preserved. I^uch cases are of much importance with 
reference to certain allegations of pbrmanent change in emotimial 
disposition effected by iSlesmerism; and it may not be out of place 
to refer here to Dr. Azam’s case of Felida X< (the earlier stages of 
which have been already summarised in Mind) —a story which 
brings home to us the relativi^ o^ human judgments, the pathetic 
limitations of man’s outlook on the world, more forcibly than* any 
romance;— 

% 

F4lida X., an liyaterical young woman living in the south of R^ce, became 
subject in 1850 to accesses of w'hat was at first considered as somifambulism— 
states lasting a few*minutes or hours, of which she retained no consciousness on 
regaining her normal condition. Gradually the duration of these acce^sses increased, 
they became consideralale enough to rank as a ‘ second state,’ and it was observed 
that in this second state F51ida perfectly renfemberisl the first state—in the'first 
or normal state she forgot the second. The second state gradually grew u^n her 
till it has become almost continuous, her relapses into the first Eft,ate occupying perhaps 
not more than one day per month. And it is remarkable that her second state is in 
all respects superior to her first. Her health is better ; her character ui more cKeer- 
fui and even ; her memory perfect for both states. She is aware of her occasional 
entry into her first stete, but she considersithat as abnormal, and though not unduly 
distressed by it she would fain avoid its occurrence. When in the first state, oil 
the other hand, her aches and pains return, and her memory for the second state 
disappears. She is then truly miserable, even to the verge of suicide, and helplessly 
bewildered by the vast gaps in her memory, which are so profound and extensive 
that if her husband or children happen to he out of the room at the momenlf when 
she enters the first st ate she does not know whether they arc alive or dead, and waits 
anxiously to see whether they come in again. She is ashfimed of this loss of 
memory, and uses all her art to conceal it. Of late she has hit on a plan which 
somewhat lessens tliis inconvenience. When she feels that an access of the first 
state is coming on, she writes a letter to her other self, giving a pnScis of the facts 
which she considers it desirable that that self should know. Thus, for instance, 
she details the orders which have to he executed, the measurements Of chintz, &c. 
But there are cases where the poor creature is glad to forget. For example, in the 
second state she learnt facts giving her grave cause for jealousy as to her husband’s 

conduct with a female friend of her own. So much did this distress her that she* 

• 

attempted suicide. She was rescued before life was extinct; and then in her new 
miaexy she ardently desired the return of the first state, with all its suicidal 
gloom: preferring, as one may say, to hang herself in forgetfulness of the truth, 
rather than because she remembered it. She has, since then, in fact returned 
repeatedly to the first state, and knows nothing therein of the trotible whidx hae 
come on her second self. Yet this immunity is not without its inconveniences r 
for while, in the seeon^ state, she rejects indignantly all acquaintance with the 
treacherous friend, she knows that there will be as it were intercalaty days of 
amnesty wben she will greet her agun with cordiality and ease. 

The brief sketch tbtu given of some of the aknormai pbenomeiuk. 
of sensation aad consciousness which do unquestionablj occur, and> 
VoL. XIV.—No. 80. 3 B 
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which unquestionably occurred before Mesmerism was named or 
thought of, might easily have been indefinitely extended. But 
enough has been said, we think, to show how unsoientifie ins the 
objection urged against Mesmerism oh account of the irwrediftie 
character of the phenomena said to be thereby induced. It may 
or may not be the case that the mesmeiiio process induces these 
phenomena; but to call such phenomena a priori imcred/iblej is to 
ignore or disre^rd an immense though scattered mass of testimony (of 
a perfectly uhbiassed ‘ kind) to the existence of precisely similar and 
of still stranger phenomena, which have been sporadically observed 
in all ages and countries- in which accurate observation has been 
possible. 

For our own part we feel so strongly the profundity of the mysteries 
which th^jJhenomena of somnambulism involve that we cannot 
recognise any d priori objection to what may be called the grotesque 
simplicity of method with which Mesmerism attacks"them. We can¬ 
not but remember that the first clues to problems whose solution lies 
far beyond the resources of existing knowledge are generally dis¬ 
covered accidentally and in unexpected quarters. We are in no way 
suggesting that a. clue thus empirically discovered is likely to prove 
to be the central solution, the true mot de VSnigme. We are inclined 
to attribute a quite coordinate importance to the classes of experi¬ 
ments associated with the names of Eeichenbach and of Charcot, 
which indicate hitherto unexpected relationships between the nervous 
system and certain forces resident in inorganic matter; and we watch 
with great interest the various series of experiments which Professor 
Stanley Hall and others are conducting on the more easily accessible 
forms of abnormal nervous states. But we urge that these experi¬ 
ments are not cKough; that, the higher the generalisations to be 
reached, the more various probably must be the means employed for 
reaching them; and that, besides the exactly measurable experiments 
which can be instituted on such points (for instance) as the modifica¬ 
tion in the. speed of nervous reactions in the hypnotic state, we need an 
immensoimasB, an immense variety, of experiments, necessarily indeed 
vaguer, but not on that account less instructive, on the higher, the 
tarer, the less analysable phenomena. Some of these phenomena^re 
wholly irreproducible. A case like Felida’s must simply be waited 
for till it occurs of itself. But other rare phenomena—sense-meta- 
stasis, clairvoyance, alternating memory, emotional modification— 
these Mesmerism,* and Mesmerism almost alone, claims to be able 
to reproduce. This claim—which we shall hope to discuss in a 
subsequent paper—may be mistaken or exaggerated, but at any rate 
it is not obviously absurd, it is not prima /acic illegitimate. And if 
the claim be in any measure justified by facts, if this strange empiri- 
<»1 process can achieve one-tenth of what Elliotson, Gregory, Mayo 
have claimed for it, th^ will asturedly be matter for the close 
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attention of all exact inquirers. For a new roadway of direct experi¬ 
ment will have been driven into the jungle of those obscure pheno¬ 
mena which Science neglects becauBethey<SBiulot be accurately tested, 
and Ignmance distorts because they cannot be authoritatively ex¬ 
plained.. 

Eduukd Gubnet. 

Fkedebic W. H. Mtxbs. 
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THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF THE 
AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES. 

•f 

AuasGt the strongest impressions I bring home with me after a long 
year’s sojoyrn among our kinsfolk who live under the Southern Cross, 
is the belief that there is not a little of the pathetic in the regard 
nourished by the ‘colonists for ‘ the old country.’ Tirey are Austra¬ 
lians much, but I think they are Britons yet more. Here, perhaps, 
the outward and visible evidences of respect for the Sovereign savour 
somewhat of the conventional. The Queen, abstractedly as a sove¬ 
reign, personally as a woman, dwells in the very core of the hearts of 
her Australian subjects. They are no flunkeys; they think their 
manly thoughts and speak their manly minds plainly enough in 
regard to any royal weakness or failing ; but their devotion to their 
sovereign is staunch, and their 'love for Victoria and her race has a 
glow of personal wannth in it such as does not universally burn 
among subjects clustered closer on the confines of the royal circle. 
No such ovation, no such pretty tenderness of affection for the Prince 
of Wales’s sailor-lads, could have greeted them on home-shores, as the 
genuine loving enthusiasm in whose atmosphere they lived during 
their visit to Australia. To speak slightingly or even without respect 
of the Queen is not a crime, indeed, according to the written law 
of Australia, but the man who should do this thing would quickly 
realise that it might be safer for him to have committed an offence 
under the statutes. Every public speaker who would sit down on 
good terms with his audience, will weave into his peroration expres¬ 
sions of devotion to the Crown, of congratulation that Australia lives 
under the flag of * the Empire,’ of fervent aspiration that this shall 
be ever so, For a man who betrays in talk that he has dared to let 
his min d stray towards the question of Australian independence, 
although his .excogitations may have been in the pure abstract—for 
such a man there is the cold shoulder in the most emphatic fashion. 
He is made to endure the pariah sensation : the lower orders, but that 
they are so orderly and that such missiles are not to be squandered in 
Australia, would heave half-bricks at him; the better classes wither 
him with the cold significance that he is * bad form.’ 

There is an element of oppr^iveness in this Australian fervour 
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of Intolerance comes of it; it frowns down liberty of speech, 

and BO inevitably cramps the ninge of free thotigbt. Not an Australian 
myself, mj yearns Residence among them Has so. brought me into suh> 
jection to tide tyranny, if I.may use the. term, that I have a sense of 
guiltiness in now daring to get over the fence of the paddock within 
which Australian public opinion so rigorously confines itself. Eetum- 
ing to Australia, I shall have a sense of nervousness a^ I land, because 
of this article, guarded as I design its tone sh^l be. There are every 
day manifestations of this curious tyranny of the fervour of loyalty. 
Le.t me give some examples. We |dl know what men here say, and are 
free to say, inside Parliament end outside Parliament, on the subject 
of Ireland. There are men in Parliament who have avowed in their 
places that they are taking part in a parliamentary warfare, In default 
of the longed-for ability to engage in quite another kind^of warfare. 
There are men inside and outside of St. Stephen’s who avouch that 
they are struggling and plotting for the disruption of the Union, and 
no man maketh them afraid. No speaker could hold this tone in 
Australia in regard to Ireland. The Redmond brothers last, year 
visited that continent on a crusade to raise money for ‘ the* cause,’ 
and probably meant to speak in Australia as th^ had been wont to 
speak at home. But on the very threshold they were warned by 
enthusiastic partisans of their own stripe that this must not be—that 
Australia simply would not staiui it. So they struck a lower key, 
spoke ever respectfully of Grreat Britain, and with enthusiastic enco¬ 
mium of Britain’s sovereign—sovereign as well, they took care to 
emphasise, ‘ of the bright gim of the say.’ There was droll irony in 
the anticlimax that their meetings concluded with the National 
Anthem. But it was in vain that the revolutionary brothers tiius 

* louted low.’ Several of their earlier assemblagdfe, ere yet they had 
learned the full lesson of moderation, were scenes of fierce riot, 
owing to the sturdy Australian determination to have none of this 

* seditious gibberish.’ The ne%vspapers never gave them a chance: some 
refused their advertisements and waste-paper-basketed ‘their letters 
of remonstrance; all declined to give any prominence to their 
utterances. The universal press-attitude to them was thus tersely 
expressed: ‘This is no field for such people as you; you are not 
wanted. Your mission is to ^lake mischief and stir up the race 
hostilities which the Australian air tends to lull into dormancy. We 
trust you will be exceedingly uncomfortable while you stay here; we 
shall genially contribute to this end, and so you bad better go away.’ 
Hall-proprietors, with whom the rent is mostly the main object of 
interest, declined ffith emphatic unanimity to lease their platfonns 
to the agitators, who had to burrow in remote inconvenient Roman 
Catholic schoolrooms. Certain members of the. Victorian ParUameht, 
persons of Irish birth, or extraction, put their names to an address 
to Mr. Parnell in which there occurred the words ‘ foreign despotism.* 
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Some mcb expressions have been uttered in the British Lower House 
by members * rising in their places.’ But the Australian Parliament 
men who signed this dbculnent (Hd not do so as such^ but as members 
of the community simply chancing to be able to write after 

thmr names. The colony rose against them in its wrath. Indignation 
meetings were held in every township. It was only by abject explana¬ 
tions that savoured strongly of apologies, that tjjtey escaped the expul¬ 
sion from Parliament for which there was so widespread a clamour. 
The colonial ]&inistry were forced by public opinion into a belief of 
the need for transmitting to the sovereign an expression of profound 
sorrow for the conduct of the sinning M.P.’s, and of their own and 
the colony’s quenchless loyalty—a memorial which, in the British 
official manner, was acknowledged with studied coldness, if I remem¬ 
ber rightly, by an Under-Secretary. A general election followed soon 
after: foui'out of ftie five members who had perpetrated the outrage 
on colonial loyalty lost ,their seats; and the episode was the chief 
nail in the coffin of the O’Loughlin Ministry, whose head chanced to 
participate in the nationality of the offending and offensive signa- 
taries. 

And it is not that the Australians are ultra philo-British; they are 
British in thought, word, and deed. Of English-bom colonists this is 
but natural: cesium twni animum mutant. But in multitudinous 
attributes the native-born Austmli^ns are at least as British-seeming 
as are the emigrants. Their Brifish-hood manifests itself in things big 
and in things little. I jot down a few at sheer random: in the accent 
of the lower classes, which is a glutinous Cockney ; in the slow heavyish 
walk, ^ve in Melbourne, where the Americans of the ‘ golden age ’ 
have left their impress on many habits; in the fondness for the potent 
spirits and heavy beers of old-country headiness in the teeth of hostile 
climatic conditions, and in the custom of making merry in song and 
chorus over the deliberate glass, as contradistinguished from the Ameri¬ 
can habit of * taking the poison ’ at a gulp—and that poison a cunning 
concoction of cocktail or julep; in the full side-face whiskers, which 
of late are becoming old-fogeyish at home; in the sporting tastes and 
the fine keen manly fondness for athletics, none recking that the 
cricket and football are played suh Jove calido ; in the active habits 
of the women, who are as good pedestrians as, and better walkers than, 
their British sisters, and who are as keen on lawn-tennis with the 
thermometer 100 in the shade as our girls are when it marks tem¬ 
perate ; ’ in the universal truly British preference of compartment 
carriages in railway travel, and the addiction to being accompanied 
in the compartment by portmanteau, hand-bag, k bale of rugs and 
great coats, and a fascine of walking-sticks and umbrellas; in sectarian 
intolerance on the pai;;t of the elmgy, with a fine keen nose for intes¬ 
tine heresy; in the atmosphere of steady, somewhat narrow, conven¬ 
tional decorum among the middle classes—there are no upptn: classes 
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in Australia in our sense of the term; in the burning zeal for writing 
letters to the newspapers, on personal petty grievances, on abuses 
which tile American curses at wMe sufSerifig And forgets the moment 
they are over, and on tribes generally that nevertheless evolve a 
display of great indignation, long words, and the old,, old quotations ; 
in the intensely British** form ’ of those newspapers themselves, with 
their rotund * we,’ tl\eir mathematically three-paragraphed leading 
articles, their line, manly, wooden holding aloof from a certain vein 
of news which no doubt would be interesting* and indeed useful, but 
which might incur the reproach of trenching on the personal. 

How comes about this fondness of Verisimilitude, this abiding 
aspiration after identity ? Is this spirit, then, the outcome of a*genial 
and persevering fostering zeal on the part of the mother •country ? 
The oldest of those Australian colonies she invented as amoral cloaca. 
When, in spite of the garbage steadily poured info it, the* stream had 
run itself pellucid through the filter of self-help, Gfod’s good gifts of 
sweet air, fair land, and the potentiality of cleanly life, and there rose 
from Australia the noble self-denying cry that no longer this reftroach 
should come upon it, that reproach Britain strove callously and 
masterfully to perpetuate, and yet strove again and again. The 
politician who was Colonial Secretary in a British Ministry when the 
quay of Sydney witnessed a demonstration that was all but a riot caused 
by his attempt to foist convicts on New South Wales eight years after 
transportation thither had ceased udder a Ministerial pledge of its 
absolute abolition, has later liad for his colleague in the same Cabinet 
the man who was an eloquent leader of the impassioned and successful 
resistance that drove away (only to a less opinionative portion of 
the continent) the convict ships, which, so acute was the crisis, were 
already riding at anchor in Sydney harbour, within earshot of the 
cheers; the convict faces lowering over the bulwark of the barracoon 
as they gazed at the gestures of the orator whose words lashed his 
listeners to confront with passionate words the representative of the 
Majesty of Britain with British Imyonets in his back kitchjen. For long 
years, while as yet they were Crown colonies, the Australian provinces 
had to pay the Crown for the distinguished honour of being governed, 
and constituted a lucrative preserve for the nephews and hangers^dn 
of personages who stood well with the Crown functionaries who dis¬ 
pensed the colonial patronage. When at length, after much wrestling 
and striving, the privileges of self-government were partially and 
rductantly conceded, Britain haggled over the civil lists in much the 
same spirit as an aristocratic fortune-hunter might contend about 
settlements with •the lawyers of a plebeian heiress. The British 
Colonial Office repudiated the bills of the Oovemor it had sent to one 
of the Australian colonies—bills drawn with its own sanction to miti¬ 
gate the famine that had befallen the colony mainly because of the 
emigration policy of the department itself. The ‘ mother country ’ 
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persisted in withdrawing fknn the colonies British soldiers to the last 
red coat, in the &ce of impassioned entreaties to the contrary) backed 
by the offer to maintaih the troops if only they were left. She coldly 
bade them furnish the means for tbe^r own protection fi'om any 
enemy that her action might haply bring down upon them, h^ no 
particular objections to sell them munitions of war for their self- 
defence, and has been generous enough to lend’ them skilled ofScers 
to superintend the construction of their fortifications and drill their 
local cohorts, on the condition always that they should relieve her of 
the task of paying those oflBcers while engaged in this work. When 
the colonies, with a full and'delilwjrate knowledge of their own internal 
sociareonditions, passed measures legalising marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, the Royal sanction—while as regards home legislation la, 
reine veult^hQ,^ been a phrase of course for a century and more—was 
denied, until steadfUst importunity had worn down the stubborn stiff¬ 
neckedness of the Colonjal Oflice. The ‘ mother counfry ’—nominally 
so—yes ! could a step-mother country have been sourer, by any refine¬ 
ment of ingenuity ? , 

The Australian shuts his faculties from taking lieed of these 
things, and lets his ‘fondness have its scope in idealising * old England.’ 
He puts from him, with a strong blind will, the risk he runs in being 
the helpless dependent of a country in whose foreign policy he has no 
voice. Once, when there came oyer the long southern waves the 
sough of an impending war, an'Irishman who happened to be of th® 
Ministry that then ruled that colony, suggested that Victoria should 
take into consideration the policy of cutting loose into independenccj 
if England should go to war and her colony so be involved in the 
consequent risks of injury. For the pawkiness of this proposal, the 
man should have been a Scotsman. But had he been a Scotsman, he 
would have known his public better and been too cautious to open 
his mouth with a suggestion so heretical. He had reason, as it was, 
to be very sorry he had spoken. Skobeleff’s soldiers I have heard 
avow that they would rather fight and die behind him, their hero, than 
fight and live under another general. It seems, if we are to regard 
the signs and tokens, that the Australian would rather perish, if it 
should be so, in the ashes of Britain than survive her. He would live 
with her and did with her—I do not say for her. It is beautiful: 
and the touchstone has never been applied. Meanwhile he rejoiceth 
in England’s glories, when there come to her the laurels which 
of late have sparsely fallen to her lot. The Australian glowed over 
Ulondi, and thrilled and swelled at the Tel-el-Eebir tidings. Mili¬ 
tary successes get into all our heads, and the man tebo has personally 
helped to them has a glow of self-satisfaction. But his feeling is no¬ 
thing BO intense as is the elation of good people who have won a battle 
vicariously; and even with the latter aurgit aliquid in the reflection 
that they will have the bill to pay. But the Australian has un- 
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chequered joy; he has had the battle won for him vicariously, in all 
his community there is not one weeping woman, and it has not cost 
him a rap. Oh! British Jingo, don’t ,yoil wish you were an Austra¬ 
lian? ^ . 

There are shrewd, unemotional men in Australia 'who look at the 
matter with closer and'quite unsentimental eyes, and, so far as my 
experience goes, thqy .are quite as loyal, or, perhaps I may more 
exactly define it, quite as pro-British. They recognise the risk in 
case of war, and you can almost see them shudder; then they brace 
their nerves, and conclude to * take the risk ’ in the iinderwriter sense, 
regarding the advantages of. the connection and the situation as 
an adequate set-off. After some such reason do we find the Americans 
‘ taking their own insurance ’ against the risk of war. They have no 
army but what is needed as an Indian frontier police, a^a navy only 
in name. On the balance of the chances, they ai^ue with* themselves, 
it is cheaper overhead to save military and naval expenditure about 
which there is an unpleasantly stem reality, and to take the chances 
of war, which are remote, and of the damages that war, if it “fehould 
occur, would involve. Probably they will find the sum work out in 
their favour more and more as the years of immunity roll on and the 
years also of economy in naval and military charges. It may be 
parenthetically observed that while the Great Republic has few sea¬ 
board places of importance, and ^these mostly affording facilities for 
being made roughly defensible on Short notice, Australasia has an 
overwhelming proportion of her wealth and population lying on her 
seaboard edges. But this, for the present, by the way. The shrewd 
man recognises what economy Australia as a colony effects, in the 
matter of consular, to say nothing of diplomatic, representation all 
over the globe. The aegis of the Empire, they discern, is worth a good 
deal to Australia in peace-time, whatever it might be worth in war¬ 
time. It staves off the bugbear of foreign occupation in New Guinea 
and the smaller South Sea islands; the fiag gives Australian shipping 
a certain conventional prestige; and the travelling Australian finds a 
comforting complacency in the civis Romanua sum consciousness. 
They recognise further that the British investor is a copious milch- 
cow of capital, not alone in regard to colonial Government loans, .but 
in regardto the thousand-and-one colonial financial, Ihnd, and industrial 
enterprises with which the Stock Exchange list has been so greatly 
lengthened of late years. This comes freely while the Australias are 
colonies; the British capitalist would by no means let the milk down 
so freely, or be content with the interest which the Australian turns 
his own nose up At—not a million all told of all the many millions 
of Australasian Government loans is held in Australasia—^were the 
colonies independent States, although in certain aspects the security 
might be at least none the less good were this the case. And then 
there abides unto such men as I am speaking of—men who in the 
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abstract might not be averse from independence—^the full conscious¬ 
ness of the existing difScultj, not to say the impossibility, of Australian 
federation, without whlbh hny Australian aspiration to independence 
would be an experiment fraught with (oily, danger, and mischiefs 
uiupeakable. Such men find the present situation satisfactory enough. 
Englan d sometimes sends the colonies Oovernors who are fiascos at 
once melancholy and ludicrous, but it is a curio^ anomaly^ that with 
all the coloniardevotion to the Sovereign of which I have spoken^ the 
colonial hard-Keadednels takes full play in regard to that Sovereign’s 
vicegerents. The colonial Grovernor is not a bit of a fetiche; he is 
simply a mere figurehead. If he is a good Governor—and his goodness 
is tak^n to consist in his doing nothing at all but being affable, and 
in spending his stipend in adequate entertainiug—he is personally 
popular an4^ay be beloved. If he is a dull, wooden Governor, tm- 
entertaining in the Isense of not entertaining, he is simply ignored. 
If he is a caricature of what a Governor should be, he is ridiculed with 
a light-hearted irreverence. If he is a Governor who fain would rule 
and concern himself masterfully, with affairs, as Sir Arthur Gordon 
tried to do in New Zealand, his Ministers lay themselves out to thwart 
him, and succeed somehow—in the instance cited, by an audacious 
ruse, which the whole colony applauded as at once a successful stroke 
and a good joke. T^e Australasian Governor is Jiardly even the fly 
on the wheel of the Australasian coj^ch. 

But as regards the mass of fhe Australian population, how much 
or how little of the devotion to Britain which I have tried to describe, 
is simply sentiment ? He is a hard-headed man, the Australian, and 
has a keen regard for his own interest, with which in the details of 
his business life his unquestionable attachment to his not over- 
affectionate mother as not permitted materially to interfere. Where 
his pocket is concerned, he displays for her no special favouritism. 
For her, in no commercial sense, is there any ‘ most favoured nation’ 
clause in his code. He taxes alike imports from Britain and from 
Batavia. Hi/? wool goes to England because London is the wool- 
market of the world, not because England is England. He transacts 
his import commerce mainly with England because it is there where 
th^ proceeds of the sale of his wool provide him with financial 
facilities. But hd has no sentiment^ predilection for the London 
market. He is now selling his wool largely at home, with even hand 
to all comers of whatsoever nationality. The Suez Canal widened 
the radius of his exports, and ho has alertly availed himself of the 
increased scope. He is glad to take < notions ’ from America, and 
would fain that America would hack a breach in that close protec¬ 
tion-bulwark of hers, in favour of his wool. In fact, he * makes no 
bones ’ of using the strpngest language in regard to mother-England 
when one of those recurrent financial awkwardnesses within her 
borders has its inevitable tightening action on his own local money- 
market. 
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And to wbat extent does Australia’s past throw light on the depth 
of the sentiment, ^ I fun to take that word and use it for want of a 
more convenient one? Well, no provpcatioiF, no slight, no coldness 
has moved any Australian {^ople to serious talk, much less to threats, 
of hiving off. When, in the early gold-digging (^ys, Sir Charles 
Hotham, in the fine old ciusted and crusty British &shiott, was 
molesting and obstructing gold-dig^ng enterprise with all the narrow 
zeal of hyper-officialism, there was a stern and sohaewhat bloody 
revolt against his authority, and there were fierce miitterings which 
broke out once and again into hot angry words that had an ugly 
flash in them. I am not aware that Australia has ever offered regi¬ 
ments for service in British wars; she till recently had ncJne to 
proffer, and those she now has are composed of men who are citizens 
as well as militiamen. She contributed with a ful\^and to the 
Patriotic Fund. When the Governor of New ’South Wales would 
have persisted "“in sending away to the Indian Mutiny the battery 
of artillery which the colony paid, the colony waxed wroth against 
him (notwithstanding that in the crisis it had itself made the ’offer), 
because it seemed to it that the crisis had already passed before the 
battery was ready for despatch. An excited Victorian Minister is 
now again in office, who, when the home authorities stood between 
him and some line of action in which he was ardent, did commit 
himself to impassioned utterances referring to a contingency that 
might bring i.bout ‘battered towrit and blazing houses,’ or some 
such words. But these are stray trifles. 

The condition indicated above, however it may be designated—a 
satisfactory status quo^ a summer-weather halcyon period, or a fool’s 
paradise—may endure indefinitely. That the bands of the one-sided 
love will slacken as the native-born population increases, and drifts 
away in life-habit and tone of thought from the original immigrant, 
may be conjectured, feeble as are the symptoms as yet of any such 
divagation. But against this will operate the. strength of.fashion. The 
live ardent glow of to-day may cool and stagnate into a traditional, 
no longer vitally-pulsating, sentiment; but, after all, what is more 
potent than tradition, so long as nothing comes to tear it up by .the 
roots ? Were the Prince of Wales to visit Australia, what sense there 
may be of Britain’s neglect would be effaced in an outburst of fervent 
loyal enthusiasm, the radiance of which would slant its beams forward 
into the next generation of Australians. I honestly think that so 
long as England does not aggravate her present sour coldness by 
wanton slights, or by offensive assertion of dominance, there can 
happen only one thing to tear up by the roots this beautiful 
Australian loyalty that England makes so light of to-day. That 
thing will be, or would be, England’s entering the lists of war with a 
great European Power. 

What such a war might portend for England, lies in the dark 
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womb of &ie. On the Australian colonies, at the lightest, 
certainly bring wide-mnging and terrible mischiefs. Ah indieatioh 
of what would assuredly be oi^e of the most serious fSaatures of such a 
nhr was afforded in the organised haste jrith whi<h Russia made her 
preparations for sending to sea swift cruisers equipped in' Ahierican 
ports, when war seemed imminent between Great Britain and her in 
the spring of 1878. Some of those cruisers Jjhe Australians have 
already seen, forming part of the squadron which Admiral Aslanbe- 
goff led south Into thefr harbours. It lies among the certainties of 
such a war, should it ever come, that the British Empire must un¬ 
cover its outlying flanks fofthe protection of its centre—the British 
Isles.' •Steam has discounted the ‘ silver streak.’ Organised invasion, 
indeed, might be less to be dreaded than ever; but England’s first 
necessity wgjild be to picquet her coast-line with her warships against 
the swift sudden raids of cruisers aimed at her unprotected coast-towns. 
It must not be, such would be her earliest care, that*the Provost of 
Peterhead should be awakened in the grey of the morning to listen 
to a ^mand for the borough’s ri^nsom, enforced by a pistol-muzzle at 
his temple, or the point of a bayonet in unpleasant proximity to the 
pit of his portly 'Stomach. The Imperial squadron in Austral¬ 
asian Waters consists of one ironclad, three gunboats, and a couple of 
schooners. Left in these, it could not protect effectively the vast 
range of coast-line; but it may be assumed as certain that it would 
not be left there. ' •• 

Hostile cruisers would haunt the Australasian waters, coaling in 
the neutral ports about the Eastern Archipelago. The colonial fleet 
consists of an ironclad that is suited only for harbour defence, and 
two or three indifferent gunboats, the attributes of which furnish 
the colonists with a source of mild amusement. The capitals have 
positions and defences which adequately protect them against raids 
(nor need anything more important be apprehended), and the interior 
would have complete immunity ; but the minor, yet far from unimpor¬ 
tant, coast-towns, those of them which are not retired up rivers, would 
tempt the tcruisers by their absolute openness and defencelessness. I 
speak of such places as Cooktown, Townsville, Bowen, in Queensland; 
ofl.Newcastle, in New South Wales; of Portland and Belfast, in 
Victoria; in Soifth Australia, of Robe, Port Macdonall, Kingston, 
Victor Harbour, and the Spencer Gulf ports. New Zealand seems to 
regard herself as absolved from the duty of self-defence, and, although 
Quakers do not abound among her people, to have adopted the imbecile 
dictum of a local pseudo-statesman that * in her defencelessness lies her 
truest protection.’ True, several of her principal citibs—^Christchurch, 
Invercargill, Auckland, Blenheim, and perhaps her capital, Wellington 
—are safe either in virtue of position or so situate that a few guns would 
make them so. But many others are clean naked; such as Oamaru, 
Timaru, Nelson, Napier, Gisborne, New Plymouth, Greymoutb, 
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altho<^h the waterway to the face of that 
beaiAi||||)^y. is open, to iashore cpsinos-fire across the neck 

of il^e colonies own a nivnh^r of smut passenger- 

stean^^^ Whi^, with a few g^ans ahoar^, would ,make useful counter- 
^h^uiser^ hut a ii^htly>pkted have complete immunity 

while engaged in the avocation of irregularly increasing the ventila¬ 
tion in the ^tween decks of the Botomahana, the Buninyong, or the 
Flinders. The colonies’ would be racked by ‘ scares,’ and get into an 
unsettled and ‘jumpy’ frame; probably there would be ‘flaming 
houses,’ if not > battered towns; ’ almost certainly there would be 
sadden levies, known in Europeamwarfare as ‘ forced contributions,’ 
which make citizens sombre, and bank-managers suicidal. . > 

But all this, bad as it would be, would nevertheless by no means 
constitute for the colonies the most serious evil of sucl^ war. The 
Australasians have plenty of ‘ grit.’ They would .take suqh things as 
the fortune of war, and fight their staunchest, if • a chance to fight 
should offer itself. But the Australasian cblonists, those of them 
who have not achieved independence, live from hand to mouth. 
You may assume that four out of every five men whose, cbndi- 
tions afford them valid security have utilised that security in the 
borrowing of as much as is procurable on it, in order that they 
may widen the scope of their operations. Mr. Smith finds liimself 
possessor of 5,000i. He does not cast about for a 5,000^. invest¬ 
ment; nothing, so paltry; he firilis one which will require 20,000^., 
whereupon he serenely borrows the 15,000^., and completes the trans¬ 
action with a light heart. If all goes well, lie prospers, gradually wipes 
out his indebtedness, and stands a 20,000i. man with his feet clear, 
having lived meanwhile on the margin between his returns &nd the 
interest on his debt. But a liad season pinches him; a second bad season 
goes far to wipe him out. It is this all but universality of indebted¬ 
ness that accounts for the swift shock which a little frown of ‘ tight 
monev ’ and ‘ dear money ’ sends vibrating and thrilling all through 
the Australasian communities. They pay their way b^ the prompt 
disposal of their produce; if that disposal does not occur, |ay because 
drought has closed the navigation of the Barling, or if it should occur 
disastrously because of bad markets, they are at once in trouble. 
Now, war would be an infliction sorer than the want of water in the 
Darling; tenser and severer than the worst of bad markets. The 
markets for the staple productions of Australasia lie, all but invari¬ 
ably, outside the. producing colony ; for the most part, outside the 
colonies altogether. In multifarious ways would war hamper the trans¬ 
portation of those 4 )roductions. There would be the added burden of the 
war-risk marine insurance ; there would be occasional, even if not fire* 
quent, mischances on the voyage at the hands of ‘ the Queen’s enemies,’ 
which would of course enhance freights. Neutral lx}ttoms would 
eomnaand their own prices, if, indeed, Vattel would bold them scathe- 
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less in conveying vrhat would be viitoally British, produce from what 
would in effect be a British port to anothi^ British port^vif the 
destinaticm were EngkndL The struggle—struggle hot < of her 
own making—^in the issues of which she probably would have 
neither part nor lot, interest nor opinion—the struggle, I say, 
whether short or long, would dislocate Australatia commercially 
all along the line. Were it prbtraoted, there might be default in 
the payment of the interest on colonial debts, public, semi-public, 
and private ; and this with no blame attributable to the debtors. The 
security for most of these is ample, but, as regards that which stands 
for much of the public debt/iit is ohly contingently reproductive; and 
a swordrhand on the throat of colonial commerce, and more especially 
of colonu^l exportation, would for the time paralyse colonial money- 
earning and. ^money-paying life. In piping times of peace, the 
national debts of tho Australasian colonies loom large. Queensland, 
for instance, with her population of 225,000 souls, carries on her 
broad shoulders sixteen and a quarter millions sterling of public debt. 
New Zealand jauntily owns to thirty-one millions, with a population 
of 5<30,000 all told, something over that of Whitechapel parish. 
The indebtedness per head of each of these colonies is more than 
triple the per capita indebtedness of the mother-country. I put out 
of rfeckoning altogether municipal, harbour, and other corporate 
indebtedness, nor take any account of the vast sums of English 
money invested by financial and-industrial institutions, and through 
private channels, all over the colonies. And I should be untrue to 
my own opportunities for observation, should I fail to record my 
conviction, that, bar convulsions, the security that Australasia afibrds 
for the load of public debt she carries is ample now, and steadily 
increasing in amplifiede. 

In case of default, whether on private or on public indebtedness, 
the British creditor, himself hardly pressed by war-taxes coming on 
the back of heavy normal taxation, would be apt to open his mouth 
in a highly disagreeable, not to say offensive manner. Such expres¬ 
sions woulc^ give the greater umbrage to the colonial debtor, human 
nature being what it is, because of his consciousness that the pinch 
which had made him a defaulter would have a purely gratuitous 
character so far as he was concerned. ‘ The beginning of strife is as 
the letting out of waters ; ’ we have no definition from the same pen 
of the end of strife. I at least have the implicit conviction that if 
England should ever ‘be engaged in a severe struggle .with a Power of 
strength and means, in what condition soever that struggle might 
leave her, one of its outcomes would be to detach fium her the 
Australian colonies. 

In regard to the phases through which the alienation would be 
consummated, speculation might be indefinitely indulged in. But 
let tis take a single contingency. Suppose one of the colonies, not 
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having V quite forgi^ten a discpuragem<ent it may have once en- 
count^|ed in its little effort at a coup de maim on an adjacent 
territory which it j>rofes8ed to r^^ardj as^ lo^pning large with p(»si- 
bilities baneful to it—suppose this ccffony were to pronounce itself 
independent in the climajt of the struggle. That stroke would 
bring chaos into Australia, if not actual internal strife. Tlie genera¬ 
tion has not yet passed away that witnessed a terrible intesMne 
struggle between twt> sections of a great English-speaking nation. 
But if there were war to-day between two Australian, colonies^ that 
would not be intestine war in the sense in which the American civil 
war was intestine war. There would be j;he common repudiation of 
the vaguely exercised suzerainty of the British Crown; but^ jn all 
other respects, such a war would be one between two distinct States, 
with separate governments, separate laws, antagonistic^ri'ffs. It is 
as if Servia and Bulgaria, both acknowledging the suzerMnty of the 
Porte, were to .go to war with each other, or Cashmere and Nepaul. 
The Australian colonies, thank Heaven,are neither Servia and Bulgaria, 
nor Cashmere and Nepaul; and it is not easy to imagine circum¬ 
stances that would make rifle-bullets whistle across the waters of the 

•» 

Murray. But if any colony were to pronounce itself independent in 
war-time, the complications would thicken beyond the power of 
speculation to follow them in their possible ramifications. It is 
more profitable and pleasant to refrain from that kind of mental 
exercise, and follow out bri^y another and an easier train of 
speculation. 

The act of separation from the mother-country exercised by the 
Australian colonies as the result of a war that had wrought them the 
harms I have outlined, must and would bring about Australian 
Federation, and would be the only lever that could effect that con¬ 
summation. The one thing is the complement of the other. Feder- 
tion is as much a chimera under the present conditions as it would 
be a necessity imder the other conditions. Some Australian states¬ 
men are amusing themselves and their listeners just now ^ith un¬ 
practical talk about federation, and the newspapers occasionally take 
the topic up when there is a dearth of subjects for leading articles. 
But no citizen has any keenness for it from disinterested motivqp; 
no colony evinces any feeling about it outside the rqiPge of its own in¬ 
dividual interests. Abstinence from concern, far less agitation, about 
federation is a phase of the easy indifference of the colonial diqiosition 
m regard to the future. There is no spur of necessity towards federa¬ 
tion ; each colony, sufficient unto itself, is prospering without it. In 
fact there is a strqpg, although dormant, intra-colonial feeling against 
it in most of the communities; I should say everywhere outside of 
Victoria, which has some vague hankering after it from interested 
motives. The other colonies are working eatfh for its own hand in 
dir ections which are plainly hostile to federation. They are doing 
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things^maMiig intRk«olGQiaI^ for inafamc^-^tbfl j ^p cMc 

rcx^pn^ ' of would 

mon^ gp^t on them i^mld ha^e heen^ htit’wai^^ ^ v . 

; But n oommon resolution to out loose and be iadepei^ht^^ i^^ 
make federation a burning necessity, in frdnt of wl^oh minor obstades 
iti^ddld crumble. The colonial cry would then widen its volum#; it 

* • ■ .‘5ft 

lirould swell vehemently into ‘ Australia for the Australians Of 
eourse there would be difficulties, serious difficulties; but the need to 
do the thing, fially comprehended by a people of whom strong good- 
sense is a salient characteristic, would be felt to be stronger than, the 
difficulties. The outcome \^ould be an * Australian Dominion,’ ^^^we 
take tha not inappropriate word devised for the use of Can^a. 
Remote as is Western Australia, it would be included, just as Br^h 
Columbia is included in the Dominion of Canada, because of^be 
community Jot interpsts and because the intervening territory |rill 
soon be traversed by belts or studded with posts of settlement, l^ew 
Zealand, the yet remoter Newfoundland of the South, a thousand 
miles away out on the ocean, could not well be included in the ring- 
fence'of the new Dominion. Tlfat rich and beautiful country would 
have to go its own^way, whithersoever that might tend. Australia 
will never have a population commensurate with its extent according 
to European or American ideas, and its vast distances would con¬ 
stitute an element of deficiency in its federated strength. But if the 
United States can afford to ‘ take* their chances * in regard to any 
external danger, how much more could an Australian Dominion do this, 
with half a world between it and any aggressor, starting with a nation¬ 
ality virgin of complications, and, impressed by warnings whose smart 
might haply have come home to itself, steadfast in its determination 
of rigorous abstention from a ‘ meddle and muddle ’ policy! 


Abchibald Forbes. 
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IRELAND AND THE EMPIRE. 

COKCLUDEI). 

In concluding the article on ‘ Ireland and the Empire,’ which appeared 
in the September number of this Eeview, I expressed my conviction 
that it is necessary for the welfare of both countries that Great Britain 
and Ireland should remain under the authority of one strong govern¬ 
ment, while I reserved for a second article an explanation of my 
reasons for this opinion, and also of the difficulties which will have 
to be faced if it is to be acted upon. 

This explanation I will now proceed to give, but I must first say a 
few words upon what I consider a very unwise measure, ,the ‘ Tram¬ 
ways and Public Companies (Ireland) Act,’ which was very*hurriedly 
carried through Parliament after my former article had been sent to 
the press. It would be a waste of time to try to point out the glarii^g 
objections there are to this Act now that it has received the sanction of 
Parliament, but I cannot refraid from pointing out the striking evi¬ 
dence it affords of the want in its authors of any clear and definite views 
as to the policy that ought to be pursued in Ireland., This fault is 
especially to be remarked in the provisions with regard to emigpratioh. 
A large scheme of emigration at the public expense is considered 
by many persons as the measure best calculated to improve thegcondiT v! 
tion of the Irish people. For reasons I have fully explained I beHei^ 
them to be wrong; still I can understand their views* Bpt what I 
cannot understand is how it can have been thought expedioaV foir. the 
Von. XIV.—No. 81. 3 C 
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insignifioant advantage which would be gained Ijy an expenditure of 
^OOyOOOZ., to incur almost all the evils wmch wnuld arise froxna: large 
jneasure. This petty grant for emigration would have nearly the 
same effect as a larger one in checking the flow of money from pri¬ 
vate sources, from which, as I have shown, it is supposed that not 
less than three millions a year are now spent for emigration. The 
grant that has been made only shows that those who have proposed 
it have not maUe up their minds whether the 'application of public 
money to emigration is wise or the reverse, and, halting between two 
opinions, have taken a course which in either view of the subject is 
wrong. 

Tne grant of 50,000Z. to assist public companies to purchase 
land to be re-sold to the occupiers, or to remove persons or families 
from certain unions, is open to precisely the same observation. It 
violates what have hitherto been considered vital principles of sound 
legislation, withoht applying sufficient money to the objects it con¬ 
templates to produce any appreciable good even if the scheme were a 
sound one. Of the measure taken as a whole, T mhst further remark 
that it is really only a repetition of what experience has proved to be 
the worse than futile attempt to bribe the disaffected portion of the 
Irish people into a better feeling towards the Imperial Government by 
lavishing public money upon them, and by giving them boons to which 
they have no just claim, and which therefore, instead of exciting grati¬ 
tude, am only taken as proofs of the weakness of the Gou'ernment, and as 
an encouragement for further unreasonable demands. Mr. Trevelyan’s 
speech against allowing oui-oMoor relief to lie granted in the dis¬ 
tressed unions had seemed to hold out hopes that a wiser and sounder 
policy than heretofore would now be pursued; but these hopes are 
destroyed by the passing of this Act, which is a return to the system 
of political quackery in its worst form. It is sad that so mischievous 
a measure should have met with no discouragement from the Opposi¬ 
tion in its progress through Parliament. 

Without attempting to carry further these very imperfect remarks 
on the Act recently passed, I now turn to the subject I have under¬ 
take to discuss. My reasons for believing that the p'esent union 
between Great Britain and Ireland must be maintained at all hazards 
will, I hope, adniit of being stated in not very many words. The situa¬ 
tion of the two islands seems to me alone sufficient to make it evid^t 
that their being imder two independent, and therefore perhape hostile 
authorities, npust be a source of extreme danger, and of great and 
certain evils to both. I say independent and therefore perhaps hostile 
authorities, for if they were indepeudent of eacl^ other, it is impos¬ 
sible to he sure that the two might not become hostile. It is clear 
that if the Government of Ireland were independent, and this country 
were unfortunately to be involved in a quarrel with any other power, 
that po^er would use its ntmoBt efforts to secure for the alliance 
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and assistance of the Irish Govenuneiit. Every possible inducement 
would be held out ^ it to join our enemies, and in the present temper 
of the Irish people it is not probable tl^t iniclf solicitations would be 
made in vain. And it is a fact too clear to require proof that it 
would be a task of extreme diflBculty for us to defend ourselves 
against a powerful nation which could take Ireland for the base Of 
its operations, with the .advantage ot the men and resources which 
could there be supplied to a hostile force. The many points on the 
coasts of England and of Scotland which would*be open to attacks from 
Ireland, and the facility and speed with which these points might be 
reached, would leave us little Jiope for ssffety except by anticipating 
attack and endeavouring by a great effort to re-establish our p6wer in 
Ireland. The separation of the two countries could hardly, therefore, 
fail to lead sooner or later to a mortal struggle betweedSthem which, 
however it might end, must be calamitous to both. • 

And even if*this danger should be escap^, and the two islands 
should not inflict upon each other the miseries of war, both must suffer 
most seriously from thoir ceasing to^ form part of a single powerful 
state, able to wield their united strength to protect their common 
interests in all parts of the world. Great Britain would sink to a 
lower position than heretofore, and would become only a power of .the 
second order; while Ireland, standing alone, would be too weak to 
defend herself from any wrong or injury to which she might be ex¬ 
posed. The cessation of the unrestriefed trade between them, which 
must necessarily follow from a political separation of the two 
countries, would also be a grievous loss to both. Ireland would 
further be deprived of the great advantage it now enjoys from leaving 
employment in the public service throughout the British dominions 
open to its people. This field for exertion and enterprise, in which 
so many Irishmen have won distinction, would necessarily be closed 
against them. Nor is it by any means improbable that Irishmen of 
the working class might in like manner be deprived of the employ¬ 
ment they now obtain so largely in this country. There is no small 
amount of jealousy even now among English and Scotch labourers of 
the competition of Irishmen; and, if a separation of the two coun¬ 
tries were to take place, that feeling might soon become so powerfuT 
as to induce Parliament to impose some severe dheck upon the 
coming of Irishnoten to this country in search of work. I do not say 
that it would be wise for Parliament to bike such a course, but still 
we must regard it as one very likely to be adopted, when we consider 
what would be the state of things, and what feelings might beex^- 
pected to prevail among a large number of the electors by whom the 
members of the House of Commons are chosen. We have an indica^ 
tion of what might be expected to happen here, in what has already 
happened in Australia, where the working classes, in their frait of 
competition, have strongly opposed not only the introdtictibn of 

3e2 
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Chinege labourers, but the giving of encouragement to Brltisih 
immigration. 

. Those of the Irish • Home^ Eule party who advocate the change 
they demand, from a sincere belief that it is calculated to pro** 
mote the welfare of their country, would also do well to consider 
what fprospect there is that if Ireland were made independent it 
would be possible to create ad authority capable of governing it 
well and wisely. The notorious divisions among its inhabitants, the 
great conflict *of opinion between different classes, and the readiness 
which a majority of them have shown to follow the least trustworthy 
leaders, would afford little groutid for hoping that if Ireland were 
left to govern itself, power would fall into the hands of rulers who 
would use it with justice, firmness, and discretion, for the benefit of 
the whole ndtion. What we might rather look for would be anarchy 
and confusion, if not civil war. Eecent occurrences in the north of 
Ireland prove thft to be no imaginary danger. Separation from this 
country would not, therefore, be for the true interest of Ireland, 
even'if it could be obtained without civil war; while it is scarcely 
possible that it should be brought about except by that terrible 
calamity, since the people of England and of Scotland are not likely 
to yield a peaceful consent to it in the face of the certain evils and 
still greater dangers it would bring upon them. They would resist 
it from considerations affecting their own safety and welfare, of the 
same kind but more weighty than'those which caused the people of 
the United States to put down at the cost of a bloody civil war the 
attempt of the South to secede from the Union. 

The more moderate members of the Home Eule party may tell 
me that all I have now said is directed against a shadow, since the 
separation of Ireland from the United Kingdom is not what they 
demand; that all they want is that the Irish people should be allowed 
to manage purely Irish affairs for themselves; and that they desire to 
maintain the authority of the Crown and of the Imperial Parliament 
unimpaired, in the concerns of the empire at large. I have no doubt 
that thisJanguage may be honestly used by some of the Home Eule 
party, but it is not on that account less calculated to deceive, and it 
is highly desimble that this should be understood because it sounds 
very plausible, and is, I fear, likely to meet with more acceptance 
than it deserves. Although on this side of the Irish Channel the 
number of those who would listen to any proposal for the separation 
of Ireland from the United Kingdom if distinctly made is exceed¬ 
ingly small, there are signs, as I have already had occasion to observe, 
that many more persons are to be found who would not be unwilling 
that an attempt should be made to avert a struggle with the Home 
Eule party by some concession to them. Words have fallen from 
men holding high positions in the political world which seem to 
imply an inclination to listen not unfavourably to the suggestion that 
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some at least of the powers now exercised by Parliament in Irish 
afifairs'migbt properly be made over to a repi;e^ntative ,body sitting 
in Bidslin. This suggestion appears t® rne to be full of danger, and 
I a;m convinced that no scheme of the kind, however carefully 
guarded, could be adopted without its speedily leading to our being 
compelled to choose between allow^g a really independent govern* 
ment to be set up in*Jreland, or using force to prevent it. 

In saying this I do not mean to express here aqy opinion for 
or against the establisliment of representative bodies in the Irish 
counties for the management of purely local affairs. Whether this 
ought to be done is a very difficult question, which there is no occasion 
for now discussing; what we have at present to consider is the totaUy 
different proposal for creating a representative Assembly to sit in 
Dublin, and exercise more or hjss authority over the whoK of Ireland; 
it is of this proposal that 1 desire to point out tliq extreme danger. 
In attempting to do so I have in the first places to remark that nothing 
can be more vagut; than what has been said by those who are called 
the moderate adherents of the Honte Rule party in explanation of 
what they really desire. This reproach of vagueness cannot be made 
against the whole party. Some at least of those who compose it 
make no real secret that what they want is to establish a completely 
independent Irish Republic. Those who have this for their aim may 
as yet be a minority, perhaps not more than a small minority, of the 
whole party, but tliey make up for tliis want of numbers by their 
energy, and by their having a clear and well-defined purpose in view, 
which those who for the present are acting with them do not seem 
to possess. As always happens in such cases, the flock of weaker 
men would in the end follow the lead of the smaller number of those 
more determined than themselves. Few of those who have taken the 
trouble to study the ordinary course of revolutions will doubt that 
if a representative Assembly for all Ireland were allowed to meet 
in Dublin it would speedily fall under the dominion of the bolder 
spirits, and that whatever authority might be granted to it wotdd 
be used to extort one concession after another till the independence 
which is the real object of those who would guide it were attained, or 
an open rupture with the British Government were produced. • 

This is the more certain to happen because, as I have said, those 
who ask in moderate language for nothing beyond the creation of 
an Irish authority to deal with purely Irish affairs, have never yet 
attempted clearly to define what affairs ought to be considered purely 
Irish. They have very good reasons for not attempting to give any such 
definitions, or to ex*plain precisely what they want, because I believe 
it to be quite impossible to point out how effective powers could be 
assigned to an Irish Representative Assembly that would not clash 
with the authority of the Imperial Parliament. This will be seen at 
once if we consider in detail what functions are to be allotted to the 
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Irisb Aesembly. To begin with, are tsocation and the regulation of trade 
to hi6 inattei;? which ar^ to be dealt with in Dublin er at Westminster ? 
If iii Dublin, how is the Karmonious co-operation of the two legisla- 
tilres to be secured ? Nothing is more fprobable than tliat the Irish 
representatives sitting in Dublin might wish to encourage some 
branch of Irish industry by retjirning in its favour to the obsolete 
policy of protection, and might seek to encourage-lrish manufactures by 
imposing duties on soipe commodities imported from abroad, perhaps 
even on their importations from England and Scotland. At first at least 
it is probable that to make Englisji or Scotch goods subject to duty in 
Irish ports would not be asked, but a demand for the protection of Irish 
produce or manufactures against foreign competition would be by no 
means unlikely, perhaps I might say would be certain, to arise, and 
if strongly iifsisted upon by an Irish representative body must lead to 
much inconvenieuce. The Imperial Parliament could not accede to 
sucha demand without either taxing all British consumers for the benefit 
of Irwh producers, and returning for their advantage to the policy of 
protection, or else putting an end to the present unrestricted com¬ 
mercial intercourse between the different parts of the United Kingdom 
in order that duties might be levied in Ireland on the importation 
of some foreign goods which should still be allowed fjoe entrance to 
ports on this side of the Channel. To do this, and to place the 
trade between Great Britain and Ireland on a different footing from 
the general coasting trade, would inflict much injihry upon both 
countries, but it would become absolutely necessary if higher duties 
were levied in Ireland than here on any description of goods. The 
evasion of these duties could only be prevented by requiring all 
vessels carrying cargoes across the Channel to submit to a custom¬ 
house examination; and uniformity in the duties, whether of customs 
or excise, levied in the two islands, is indispensable if the trade 
between them is to remain unrestricted as part of our coasting trade. 
The sole power of dealing with all questions of taxation must therefore 
be retained by the Imperial Parliament, and as a necessary consequence 
it must equally keep the exclusive power of considering and deciding 
how the revenue derived from taxation is to be expended. 

' With regard to matters affecting the general interests of the empire, 
and especially to questions of foreign policy, no authority or right of 
interference for an Irish Representative Assembly is asked for by those 
Home Eulers who .do not desire the absolute separation of Ireland 
from the United Kingdom. But if the proposed Irish Assembly is 
to be precluded from dealing with financial matters and questions 
affecting the general interests of the empire, I can see nothing 'that 
would be left for it to do which would not be better done, and with 
more impartiality to the various interests concerned, by the Parlia¬ 
ment at Westminster than it would be by one sitting in Dublin. 
It is said, indeed, that the private legislation of Ireland would be 
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better and more conveniently done in that conntry. I am quite 
aware that great fault may justly be found with the existing arrange- 
menteifor carrying on the very large aiyi important mass of basiness 
^including all that relates to railways) which is now done by passing 
what are called private Acts of Parliament. But th^ improvement of 
these arrangements is at least as necessary for England and Scotland 
as it is for Ireland, ai^i certainly would not be accomplished in Ireland 
any more than it would be in the other divisions of the £:ingdom by the 
establishment of a new local Parliament. This question, like that of 
the county administration to which I have already adverted, has really 
little to do with that as to the creation of an Irish Parliament. 

But while there is no probability that such a Parliamenfr Vould 
prove useful for any good purpose, it could not fail to become^a power¬ 
ful instrument in the hands of those who desire to Veak up the 
British Empire, and to afford the means of greatfy embawassing the 
action of the (jovernment. Although tlie Dublin Assembly might 
not be given any authority in all those matters to which I have re¬ 
ferred, as,requiring to be kept entirely under the exclusive contirol of 
the Imperial Parliament, no means would exist of preventing these 
subjects from being discussed by the Dublin Assembly. That body, 
though it would have no right to deal authoritatively with these 
matters, could not be preveuted from expressing its opinion upon 
them in addresses to the Crown, or in applications to Parliament to 
pass or to rejecfr measures it might consider desirable or the reverse 
for the welfare of Ireland. Debates on proposals of this kind would 
afford easy means of carrying on an embarrassing opposition to the 
measures of the Imperial Parliament and Government, and there can 
be little doubt that on many subjects such opposition woidd be offered 
with much determination. There would be no lack of questions which 
would provoke it, and those relating to expenditure could hardly fail 
to create difiBculty. Judging from the claims preferred by Irish 
members in the House of Commons, we must anticipate that an Irish 
Assembly in Dublin would insist on the expenditure .of far more 
money from the Imperial Treasury in Ireland than would be thought 
wise or just at Westminster. These demands, supported as they would 
be by the whole weight of the Irish representative body, could not be 
admitted without injustice to^tbe British taxpayers, nor rejected 
without leading to acrimonious controversies and increased irritation 
against England in the Irish people. With regard to foreign policy also, 
and the use to be made of the naval and military forces.of the Crown, 
it is improbable that there would always be an agreement of opinion 
between the two afitborities; and the policy of her Majesty’s Minis¬ 
ters, adopted with the approval of the Imperial Parliament, might be 
seriously thwarted by remonstrances against it frgm Ireland. Whenever 
difficulties arose with foreign nations, the encouragement they might 
receive in pursuing a course unfriendly to us from the proceedings 
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of the Dublin Assembly might easily become a source of serioue 
danger. 

Another and afar ihore s^ous danger would'be created by the 
existence of a representative body sitting in Dublin and claiming by 
law the right to speak in behalf of the Irish people. At this moment 
obedience to the law (such as there is) and tranquillity are only 
maintained in Ireland by a wisely stern exercise*of the great powers 
with which the' Executive Government has been armed by the ex¬ 
ceedingly seveVe Act which Parliament passed after the Phoenix 
Park murders. Very few of those who are acquainted with the con¬ 
dition of Ireland and the fehlings of the people have any doubt that 
if th^ powers were withdrawn, or were exercised witli less firmness 
than theyare, the authority of the law would again be triumphantly set 
at defiance tMoughout the country. But with an Irish representative 
body offering a detelmined resistance to the Act now in force (as it 
assmedly would), the difficulty of maintaining it, and' still more that 
of renewing it should it continue to be required when the time arrives 
for it to expire, would be nearly^f not quite insurmountable. And 
even though it should be kept in force, the firm exercise of the powers 
it confers would be scarcely possible. We have seen how, in spite of 
the ^nifest disapprobation of the great majority of the House of 
Commons, a small number of Irish members have persisted in bitterly 
attacking the conduct of the Government in dealing with the violators 
of the law in Ireland, and the manner in which the police have per¬ 
formed their duty. If similar attacks were continually made in an 
Assembly in Dublin, which, instead of repressing them like the House 
of Commons, would probably endorse them, and press them on the 
attention of the Lord-Lieutenant as well-founded statements of 
grievances he was bound to redress, it is obvious that the action of the 
police in trying to maintain the public peace would be dangerously 
weakened if not actually paralysed. No man can doubt that the 
majority of members returned to an Irish Assembly would go with those 
members of the House of Commons who have been the fiercest and the 
coarsest ascailants of the police, and it is equally clear that a continual 
succession of hostile comments made in such a body, not only on the 
cenduct of the police, but on that of the Lord-Lieutenant and his 
advisers, must tend to weaken the moral authority of the Executive 
Government, to encourage agitation, and to inflame the passions of the 
people against their rulers. Nor would it bo possible to prevent such 
mischievous proceedings in the Dublin Assembly. It cannot be said 
that if such a body is to be created for taking a share in the manage¬ 
ment of all public affairs which specially concern Ireland, it would 
be at all stepping beyond its assigned province in discussing and 
expressing its opinion upon the various acts of the Executive Govern¬ 
ment. 

These considerations lead me to conclude that the creation of 
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such an Iriidti Assembly as is contemplated by even the most moderate 
of the Home Bulers would, as I have said, put into the hands of those 
who aim at the separation of IrelancJ from 'the United Kidgdom a 
new and most formidable, instrument for advancing their* designs. 
And while it would thus add to their power, it wcfuld have no ten¬ 
dency to lead them to abandon their projects of a revolutionary 
change. The langif^ge they have constantly used affords the clearest 
proof that such a concession would do nothing whatever towards 
satisfying them; its only effect would be to encourage them to prose¬ 
cute the enterprise in which they have embarked with new vigour 
by affording a fresh proof of ffeebleness dnd want of determination in 
their opponents. Such being the case, the nation ought *tb come 
to a clear determination whether it will or will not oonsent to 
that disruption of the United Kingdom which is the fhanifest object 
of the real leaders of the Irish agitation. If the British people are, 
as I trust, resolved on resisting such disruption as involving dangers 
and evils it would be madness to incur, common sense requires that 
they should at once take their stand upon this ground, and refuse to 
make even the smallest concession which would be calculated to 
diminish their own power and increase that o? their antagonists in 
the impending struggle. That we shall in all probability have a 
great and perilous struggle to go through if we are resolved to main¬ 
tain the integrity of the empire, it would be mere childish folly to 
seek to disguise from ourselves. Biit if Englishmen of the present 
day are worthy of the name they have inherited, and desire to escape 
from the disgrace of showing themselves to be degenerate descendants 
of those who raised this country to the proud position it has held 
in the world, they will not shrink from looking the dangers before 
them in the face, and meeting them with both prudence and courage. 
This is what they ought to do, and I trust they will do, instead 
of weakly attempting to stave off these dangers for the moment by 
concessions which will only make them more difficult to encounter 
with success when there is nothing more left to concede. 

I have not the presumption to suppose that it would be in my 
power to point out what would be the best course to adopt in order 
to bring the nation safely through the perils by which it is surroundfed. 
This is a question which would-be one of extreme*difficulty for the 
wisest statesman, and which I am incompetent to answer, nor should 
I think it right to attempt to do so, even if 1 had far more confidence 
in my own judgment tlian I have any right to feel. The suggestion 
of such strong measures as may become necessary by a man not 
holding a positiod of authority might produce inconvenience ; it is 
the duty of the Ministers of the Crown to decide what steps ought to 
be taken for the national security, and in suQh grave circumstances 
as those in which the country is now placed, they ought not to have 
their difficulties increased by premature discussions on proposals 
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brought forward by irreeponsible persons. But without venturing to 
ofier an opinion as to what ought to be done, I think it may not be 
UsdesS that I should endeavbui^ to point out someiof the difiloiilties 
that hav4 to be contended with, and ho|r it is that we have been 
brought into them. 

These difficulties are of two kinds: the first are those which are 
met with in carrying on the ordinary govemmerft and maintaining 
order in Ireland^ the second are those which arise in the manage¬ 
ment of the affairs of tfie empire at large from the state of feeling 
that prevails in Ireland, and its effect upon the House of Commons. 
With regard to the first class of difficulties, it must he observed that 
it is impossible to maintain order and general security in any country 
under the 'ordinary forms of a free government without the willing 
co-operation o^ the great body of the people. These forms, and the 
limits assigned to the' authority of the Executive Government in free 
nations, assume that the jGrovemmeut will have the willing support 
of those over whom it rules, and if that support jLs withheld the 
Government cannot perform its most necessary duties while it leaves 
to its sifbjects the unrestricted exercise of the rights and liberties 
they ought to enjoy.' At present these rights and liberties of indi¬ 
vidual^ are very seriously restricted in Ireland, and the Executive 
Government is there armed with powers far lai'ger than it would be 
right to entrust to it except under ^the pressure of necessity. Yet 
hardly any man, not connected with the party of agithtion, believes 
that these extraordinary powers could be safely dispensed with, and 
it is generally felt that they cannot be relinquished until there shall 
be such r a change in the temper of the Irish people that they will 
yield a willing obedience to the authority of the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment. To bring about this change is therefore what is wanted, 
and to find the means of doing so is the problem to be dealt with. 
Whether it admits of being solved is I fear exceedingly doubtful; 
but one thing at all events is I think clear-^its solution will not be 
found in mere<concession to the demands, reasonable or unreasonable, 
of those who arrogate to themselves the claim of speaking on behalf 
of the Irish people. 

‘This policy of mere concession is that which has for some time 
been pursued, and'^its disastrous failurq ought to be regarded by the 
nation as a warning not to persist in it any longer, but to try instead 
what can be accomplished by firmness and justice in the government 
of Ireland. That by a government conducted in this spirit great 
good might be effected in that unhappy country I entertain no doubt, 
but unfortunately there is no prospect that the ex‘periment will be 
tried. A seemingly insurmountable obstacle is opposed to its being 
so by the second class, of difficulties I have referred to, as arising 
ixom the present condition of Irdand. Neither Ireland nor the rest 
of the empire can be well and wisely governed unless the House of 
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Comnwins is .properly qualified for the discharge of its high duties, 

and thi^ it Cannot be while a considerable number of its members 

. • *■ 

owe seats to‘their publicly proc^imed hostility to the existing 
iostitutions of the nation. , It was not to be expected that those who 
had thus obtained an entrance into the House of Commons would 
endeavour to assist it in the effective performance of its functions; 
there is therefore &o ‘ground for surprise in the fact I have already 
adverted to, that their conduct has manifested a desire not to assist 
but to thwart and embarrass the action of the Imperial Parliament 
and Government. They have hit upon a very efiective mode of doing 
so. Irish members hostile to the Union, taking advantage ^of the 
division of parties in this country, have adopted the policy of throw¬ 
ing their weight now into the scale of one party, now into that of the 
other, so as to make it difficult for either to carry on thb Government. 
They have been assisted in pursuing this policy^by thh disposition 
which has been shown by both the great pj«:ties in the State in the 
eagerness of paj-ty strife to purchase Irish support against their 
antagonists by means of very questionable propriety. Each.party 
has on different occasions accused the other of such conduct, and I 
fear it can hardly be denied that both have had at least some ground 
for their accusations. And what has happened in the House of 
Commons has also happened in the election of its members. In 
many constituencies Irish voters, are numerous, and are often able in 
closely contesfed elections to turn the balance in favour of one or the 
other party as they pleast;; and as in the House of Commons so also 
in elections, both parties have sometimes been unable to resist the 
temptation of seeking to secure Irish votes by unworthy concessions. 
More than one case might lie mentioned in which a candidate in 
order to gain his retiini has not scrupled to hOld out hopes that if 
elected he would not be unwilling to listen with some favour to the 
demands of Irish agitators. 

At a time when it is more than ever of vital importance that 
Ireland should be governed with finnness according to a consistent 
and well-considered line of policy, these results of its prfisent condi¬ 
tion can hardly be contemplated without a feeling akin to despair as 
to the future. And this feeling must be increased by considering 
how it is that we have been .brought into a situation of so much 
peril. Party-spirit has been the root of the evil. From the days of 
the old republics of Greece and Rome this spirit has been the bane 
of free governments, and this country has long sufi’ered from it like 
others. It has led rival parties in their contests for power to think 
too much of gaining popularity for themselves or creating a prejudice 
against their opponents, and too little of trying to promote the read 
and permanent welfare of the nation. Hence good measures and 
wise counsels have too often been opposed and defeated, viirhile bad 
measures and an unwise policy have been pressed forward with success 
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for the sake of flattering passions and prejudices that have prevailed for 
the moment among those who by choosing the members of the House 
of Commons were able to det^mine in what hands political power 
should l)e placed. Our history from the ti^ie of William III. abounds 
with examples of the evil thus produced by party-spirit, and perhaps 
Ireland has suflFered more from this cause than other parts of the 
United Kingdom. Much of what most deserves,to be condemned in 
the conduct of this country towards Ireland may be traced to the 
rivalry of political leaders in seeking to gain popularity by support¬ 
ing measures which it is scarcely possible to believe they did not 
know to be wrong. Of such measures we have an example in the 
iniquithus Acts which the English Parliament was induced to pass 
during tho last century in order to gratify the selfish jealousy of Irish 
competition which was felt by the owners and occupiers of land, and 
still more by traders and manufacturers in this country. 

The prevalence of party-spirit amongst us is therefore no new evil, 
nor is it now for the first time that Ireland has especially suffered 
from the influence of that spirit on the conduct of political leaders 
in this country. But while this is true, it is not less true that a com¬ 
parison of recent with earlier times affords stiong grounds for be¬ 
lieving that the evil has of late been greatly aggravated, and that to 
this we must attribute both the present disastrous state of afifairs in 
Ireland and the dangers now threatening, not Ireland only, but the 
whole British nation. After the stormy discussions tb which Irish 
affairs had previously given rise, they had for more than twenty years 
before 1868 ceased to be the subject of any serious party-contests, 
and the measures to be adopted in consequence of the grievous 
calamity of the potato famine had been discussed by Parliament 
with a praiseworthy absence of party-spirit. During this suspension 
of party-contests with respect to Ireland there was a decided improve¬ 
ment, not only in the general condition of the country, but in the 
temper of the people, or at least of that large and important class, 
the occupiers of land. Prom this class, in which the disaffected party 
now finds itj chief support, the Fenian conspiracy had in 1868 met 
with marked disfavour, and had been able to gain very few adherents. 
But in 1868 the state of Ireland was once more selected as the 
subject for party-contest, and I would refer to the manner in which 
that contest was carried on, and to the effects it has produced, as 
more than justifying my assertion that there has been of late a great 
aggravation of the evils arising from party-spirit. The beginning of 
the contest I refer to was marked by Mr. Gladstone’s i^eeches in 
Lancashire, when he too successfully stirred up the inflammable 
passions of the Irish people against the * Upas tree * of British do¬ 
minion. A few years later he still more excited their animosity not 
merely against the Administration which he was labouring to over¬ 
throw, but against the Imperial Government itself, by his celebrated 
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MicUothias speeches. I seek in vain in these speeches for any signs 
of that statesmanlike prudence and that care to avoid inflicting in¬ 
jury on the vital interests of the nation.by tecklessness of language 
which we have a right to expect from men of high standing in the 
political world, and which *I believe had never before been entirely 
lost sight of by persona holding such a position ip the bitterest of the 
many fierce attack* they have made upon Ministers to whom they 
have been opposed. * 

Party-warfare thus conducted naturally tended t<J fan again into 
a flame the embers of Irish disaffection, which, after the suppression 
of the Fenian sedition, had ceated in 4868 to be either general or 
active. But even the speeches I have referred to were less calculated 
to do harm than those delivered by Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain 
in November 1880. These gentlemen were then Cabinet Ministers, 
and^' it was the time when agrarian crimes in Ireland were at their 
very worst. Lord Mountmorris had been murdefed not two months 
before, and other murders and ferocious outrages had followed each 
other in quick ‘succession in many Irish counties, while the Land 
League was at the height of its power, and its leaders were savagely 
denouncing the landlords of Ireland as the authors of all its suffer¬ 
ings. Such was the time chosen by Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain 
for making speeches at Birmingham, in which the evils they con¬ 
tended to have been produced by the existing system of land-tenure 
were described by them in tfie most passionate language. Mr. 
Bright more especially iised his great oratorical powers to paint in 
the strongest colours the grievances under which he asserted that the 
Irish people were groaning. He did not attempt to direct the atten¬ 
tion of his hearers, or of the far larger number of those in Ireland 
who would read lus speech, to any practical measures for the improve¬ 
ment of the law relating to land. Still less did he seek to impress 
upon their minds the fact that it was vain to look for any real 
improvement in the condition of the people unless the authority of 
the law were upheld, and unless industry and enterprise were encou¬ 
raged by creating in men’s minds a sense of security against violence 
to their persons or property. An earnest appeal from him in favour 
of obedience to the law and against the terrible deeds which were then 
of daily occurrence would have been invaluable. But on these topics 
he had nothing or next to nothing to say, and he seemed to be only 
intent upon exciting to the very utmost in the minds of all Irishmen 
whom his words might reach an indignant sen’se of Jbhe wrong done 
to them by existing arrangements with respect to the tenure of land. 
If all he said as to the injurious operation of these arrangements had 
been as true as it was obviously and even ludicrously the reverse, this 
would have been no sufficient excuse for his having, at a time when 
agrarian outrages were so prevalent in Ireland, used language directly 
tending to inflame still further those angry passions which produced 
them. 
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Less than three yeai's after he had delivered this speech Mr. 
3righfe made another, in which, pr^tioally abandoning his former 
doctrine that ‘ force was up remedy ’ for the evils of Ireland, he 
contended that these evils had become so intolerable as folly to 
justify the passing of the very severe Act of 1882 for the repression 
of crimes. He laid the responsibility for having produced the 
terrible state of things he described on Mr. Parnell and his followers, 
and asserted that it was by their language and conduct that the 
. necessity for such legislation had been created. I do not doubt that 
the necessity for passing the Act in question was as urgent as Mr. 
Bright asserts; I find therefore no fault with him for having given 
it his s?ipport. I also concur in his opinion that a heavy responsibility 
rests upon Mr. Parnell for the bloodshed and misery we have had to 
lament in Irejand. But can Mr. Bright fail to perceive that liis 
own responsibility for these things is still greater than that of Mr. 
Parnell ? I do not know of any speech of Mr. ParneB’s which was 
calculated to do so much harm as that delivered by Mr. Bright, with 
all the weight and authority of a Cabinet Minister, in November 
1880, npr do I consider that anything done by the Land League 
has contributed so much to encourage lawlessness in the Irish people 
as what was done and left undone by the Government of which Mr. 
Bright was then a member. During the autumn and winter of 1880, 
while the reign of terror in many of the Irish counties was being 
more and more established by a series of murders and outrages, her 
Majesty’s Ministers looked on in apparent apathy without making 
any strenuous attempt to put them down either by asking Parliament 
for additional powers, or by using those they possessed with vigour 
and judgment to enforce obedience to the law. 

This apathy of the Government during the progress of Irish dis¬ 
order in the latter part of 1880, as well as what I have endeavoured 
to show was the unwise character of the measures falsely called 
‘ remedial ’ to which it afterwards induced Parliament to assent, are 
hard to Jiccount for, except by ascribing them mainly to the exigen¬ 
cies of party-interest. 1 do not give credit to the statement now 
confidently made by more than one authority, that before, and during 
th^ progress of, the general election of 1880, direct encouragement, 
and even promises of future support, were given to the Irish agita¬ 
tors for ‘Home Eule’ by the leaders of the Liberal party. This 
is distinctly asserted in the Neiocastle Chronicle of the 13th of Sep¬ 
tember last, but although Mr. Cowen, its proprietor, has undoubtedly 
enjoyed great facilities for obtaining information, while his cha¬ 
racter forbids any suspicion of his having been guilty of wilful misre¬ 
presentation, 1 trust that he is labouring under some mistake, and 
that we need not accept as correct a statement which involves an 
exceedingly grave imputation on her Majesty’s Ministers, But in 
rejecting as incredible the charge brought against those who now 
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hold the xeihii of power, of having' while in opposition given direct 
enconragement ind promisea of support to the Insh agii^tors, I do 
not see hew it is pd^ble, ih the face of v|[eIl*known facts, to resist the 
belief that they have, as weU since tlleir accession to o^ce as before, 
allowed both their languagb and their conduct with regard to Ireland 
to be fer too much inliuenoed by a desire to gain the help of Irish 
votes in the battle parties. In saying this I am bound to add that 
the fault I impute fo’the Liberal party is one from which I do not 
consider their opponents to have been altogether free. We may re¬ 
cognise the influence of the same motives which have been powerful 
with their rivals over those who sail themselves Conservatives in the 
feeble resistance they ofiered to the legislation with regard, to land 
which has wrought so much evil in Ireland, and in their omission 
when they were in power to make any attempt to place the relations 
between the owners and occupiers of land in, that country on a 
better footing, than that on which it had been left by the Act of 
1870. 

Such are the considerations by which I have been led to form 
the opinion I have expressed that tlie evils Ireland is labouriiig’under 
are mainly due to the fact that party-spirit hag of late exercised a 
more pernicious inlluence than formerly over the councils of the 
State. Perhaps this fact may be denied, but 1 venture to eCppeal 
with some confidence to a fair consideration of the course public 
affairs have |pr some time takbn ibr the proof that what I have 
asserted is true. I do not mean to say that there is more of party 
spirit in this country now than formerly, for I am not ignorant of its 
lamentable excesses ever since the system of Parliamentary G-ovem- 
ment began, and I am aware that there was not less, perhaps there 
was even more, bitterness displayed in the attacks constantly made 
upon Ministers of the Crown long ago, than in those we have our^ 
selves witnessed. But the important difference between the present 
and earlier times is that there has been a change we can hardly fail 
to recognise in the use made of power by those to whom it is con¬ 
fided, and in the conduct of political leaders who *aapire to it. 
Though it cannot he pretended that British Ministers ever have 
been, or from the character of our government are ever likely .to 
be, altogether superior to considerations of party-interest in their 
pubHc policy, still in conducting the affairs of the State they have 
in general till of late been mainly guided by the judgment they 
have formed as to what was' most for the welfare of the nation, and 
by a regard rather' for public than for party-interests. This cany I 
fear, be no longei; said to be true; in looking back at what has been 
done by simcegsive Administrations during some years, and especially 
during those since t^e last change in the constitution of the House 
of Commons, it is difficult to find any signs’that those who in that 
time have in turn been the responsible Ministers of the Crown have 
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been gnided as much as they ought by their own deliberate judg¬ 
ment as to what measures would most conduce to the welfare of l£e 
nation. We may observe instead very significant symptoms of the 
undue consideration they havd given* to the interests of their party, 
and of their having too commonly acted linder the bias of a desire to 
gain strength for it, and to win popularity even by very questionable 
means. The same may be said of what has beeu done by parties in 
opposition, and ft might fairly be inferred from their acts that men in 
the foremost rank of poMtical life hold it to be right and proper that 
the line they take with regard to questions of high national import¬ 
ance should be determined by a consideration, not of what is wisest 
with a"view to the real good of the country, but of what is most likely 
to be popular with the electors of the House of Commons. Formerly 
it was consideswd to be the duty of statesmen to endeavour by all 
legitimate means to recommend to the public what they believed to 
be the best policy for the country, and if they couldmot succeed in 
doing this, to be content to remain out of power instead of seeking 
to gain it by making themselves the instruments for carrying into 
effect "measures of which they disapproved. This was what was held 
to be the course it became a high-minded politician to take. It 
cannot be asserted that this idea was always or even generally acted 
upon^ but in theory at least it was recognised as that which ought to 
guide the public conduct of conscientious men, and in practice it 
often did so. Thus the great W<>hig‘party chose rather .to be excluded 
from office for many of the earlier years of the present century than 
to make themselves responsible for governing Ireland while justice 
was refused to its people by not repealing the laws that imposed 
political disabilities on Iloman Catholics. A different view of the 
subject now prevails ; those who take an active part in politics seem 
no longer to regard it as their duty to try to lead public opinion in 
what they consider the right way, when this cannot be done without 
some sacrifice of personal and party interests. What appears to be 
their aim is to swim with the current of popular feeling in whatever 
direction dt may chance to flow, content to become blind tools for 
giving effect to the demands of that feeling, whether they be wise or 
uxE^ise. 

Some of our most eminent statesmen have not scrupled to use 
language which will scarcely admit of being interpreted otherwise 
than as avowing this to be the view they take of their public duty. 
Notable examples of* such language are to be found in that of Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Hartington respecting the Church of Scotland; 
and such striking evidence of the increased power considerations of 
party-interest are now allowed to exercise over the conduct of men 
possessing the highest influence in the State is furnished by what 
they have said, that I must call attention to it, though in doing so 
I may seem to digress somewhat widely from my subject. A con- 
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troversy on the question whether the Church Establishment of 
Scotland should be maintained o:^ abolished has been going on 
for a considerable time, and promises to becoiQe very keen. On one 
aide it is contended that tlie Established *Church of Scotland ought 
to be zealously maintained because it has rendered^ services of in¬ 
estimable value to its people, and has been the chief means of creating 
among them that strong sense of yeligion and those orderly and 
industrious habits for which they are distinguished, and to which the 
nation owes its high character in the civilised world. . On the other 
side it is strenuously insisted (for reasons I cannot undertake to 
state, because I have never been able to understand them) that this 
Establishment, for which so much merit is claimed, ought ^tP be 
abolished. Which side may be in the right in this controversy, and 
which in the wrong, it is not for me to pronounce; but this at all 
events is clear—that it is of the very highest importance to Scotland 
tliat the question at issue should be rightly solved, while it is scarcely 
possible it should be so if it should be made* the subject of a fierce 
party-conflict, with all the angry passions it must excite. . The 
coimtry had a right to expect from "a statesman holding Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s position that he would use the great influence and autho- 
rity he wields in order to avert a conflict of this kind, and to 
bring about, with as little excitement as possible, that settlement of 
the question which appeared to him to be most for the true interest 
of the Scottish people. • , 

He had it in his power to do much towards the accomplishment 
of a result so greatly to be desired. The mere declaration of his 
judgment as to what ought to be done would have been of great 
value for this purpose, whatever that judgment might have'been. 
Had the conclusion he came to been in favour of maintaining the 
venerable establishment of the Church of Scotland*, and had this con¬ 
clusion and the reasons for it been made public, the more eager 
enemies of the Establishment might still have persevered in at¬ 
tempting to overthrow it, but their attacks upon it would have been 
rendered so obviously hopeless, that there would have* been little 
cause to be afraid of their producing mischievous excitement. It 
would of course have l)een open to him, in declaring his support tq 
the Establishment, to have suggested any reforms in, it which might 
have appeared to him to be required, or even to have pointed out the 
necessity of seeking some mode of reconciling to the Church the great 
dissenting bodies that hold what is substantially the same Presby¬ 
terian faith. If, however, upon full consideration, he Tiad come to 
a different conclusion, and had satisfied himself that no reform of 
the Church Establishment of Scotland would be sufficient, and that 
the good of the nation required its abolition, this opinion ought not 
to have been coacealed. When a question of so much difficulty and 
importance had been raised,, the country was entitled to the l^nefit 
VoL. XIV.—^No. 81. 3D 
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of bis advice in deciding it. Ha must have formed a judgment one 
■way or the other, and the people of Scotland had a right to have 
tbis judgment, whatever it may have been, plainly declared, because 
its concealment tended to increase the difiBculty of arriving at a right 
conclusion. No such declaration could "be obtained from him. The 
r^ort, revised by himself, of the speeches he delivered in Midlothian 
in the winter of 1879, shows that he then evade^l, with singular skill, 
committing himself to an opinion either for or against the disestablish¬ 
ment of the Church of«Scotland, and I am not aware that since that 
time he has given any further explanations of his views on the subject. 
At Dalkeith on the 26th o£.November, 1879, what Mr. Gladstone said 
(and l^ord Hartington has expressed himself substantially to the same 
eflPect) was that the Church of Scotland should have a fair trial at the 
hands of the people of that country, and that no measure affecting it 
ought to be passed except by a Parliament elected when this question 
■was fully before the people, with whom the decision must rest, implying 
(if I rightly understaiid his words) his readiness to give effect to 
that decision, whatever it might be. This might? have been a very 
clevter way of dealing with the subject for party purposes, and may 
have been of great use in what was called ‘ keeping the Liberal party 
together,’ so that in the elections which were soon to follow men of the 
most conflicting opinions miglit be arrayed together against the 
Administration, of which the overthrow was desired. But it was by 
no means so well adapted to prombte the public goo<l. By declaring 
that the question of maintaining or disestablishing the Church of 
Scotland must be decided by a Parliament elected with this question 
fully before the people, Mr. Gladstone, in effect, suggested both to 
the ehemies of the Establishment and to its friends to prepare every¬ 
where for election-contests turning upon this point. Anything more 
injurious to the nation apd to the interest of religion than a strife 
of this sort, and fierce party-fights throughout the land on such a 
subject, it is difficult to imagine. 

The view taken of tlie duty of men in public life by statesmen 
of an earlier perioil differed very widely from that which appears to 
have guided Mr. Gladstone in the matter I have just referred to. 
The question whether the laws which imposed political disabilities 
on Boman Catholics should be repealed had been strongly contested 
for many years before it was finally Settled by the Emancipation Act 
of 1629. It was a question which touched the religious feelings of 
the people, and excited very keen interest, not in Scotland only, like 
the question of the Scotch Church, but in every part of the United 
Kingdom, and it had lieen largely discussed both in and out of Parlia¬ 
ment by all the political leaders of the day. Their speeches were 
strikingly different in spirit from those made in these days. In none 
of the speeches on the Roman Catholic question can •a trace be found 
of the slightest, notion having been entertained by those who made 
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them that the great question 'at issue ought to be decided otherwise 
than by a consideration of its real merits, or that, apart from these 
merits, any weight ,ought to be given to wjiat .might be the wishes of 
the people on the subject. The opponents of emancipation resisted 
it on the ground that it would be the cause of danger and of injury 
to the nation, and it seems never to have occurred to them to support 
their arguments by Rowing that to. refuse the concession which was 
demanded would be ilh accordance with the wishes of .that large part 
of the people in whom a strong anti-Catholio feeling then prevailed. 
On the other hand, the knowledge that such a feeling prevailed very 
generally did not prevent the repeal of tht^Koman Catholic disabilities 
from being strenuonsly contended for by those who believed j4 to be 
required both by justice and policy. They did not wait to recommend 
to Parliament the measure they held to be right till they could do so 
with advantage to their party-interests, and it,had be§n ‘ brought 
within the range of practical politics ’ by murdei and outrage, but 
resolutely combated the feelings and the wishes they considered to be 
mistaken, and strove by reason and argument to bring public opinion 
round to what they believed to be Vight, instead of yielding to its 
errors. , 

Such was the mode of dealing with great political questions half 
a century ago; now it seems that the action of Parliament is directed 
by its advisers towards doing what is agreeable to the wishes of the 
people at the pioment rather thah tu what is wise and right in itself. 
Lord Derby, I think, complained that it was hard to know what were 
the wishes of ‘ our masters,’ implying, I presume, that when known 
it was the business of political leaders to give effect to these, whether 
they were judicious or mistaken. • 

The observations I have just made on the^ increased infliience 
considerations of party-interest are now allowed to exercise in the 
conduct of public aflFairs have extended to greater length than I had 
intended, but I hope they may not bo regarded as irrelevant when it 
is remembered that their object has been to point out how it is that 
Ireland has been brought into the condition in which we now find it. 
If this were understood by the nation, it might possibly lie roused to 
such action as would prevent contending factions from longer raakipg 
its highest interests the sport of their petty rivalry. It is the more 
desirable that the nation should thus assert itself, and insist that those 
entrusted with the management of its affairs should be guided by 
higher considerations than those of party-interest, because it is not 
in Ireland only that the bad effects of the pernicious influence I have 
attempted to describe are to be observed. They may be seen, only 
too plainly in every branch of public affairs, and 1 belieA^e that the 
primary cause of the evil is to be found in a change for the worse in 
the character of the House of Commons. Thftt there has been such 
a change in the House which once held so proud a position in the 

3 n 2 
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estimation of the world can hardly he douhted hy any one who knows 
what is now thought of it, and who has watched with even a very 
moderate amount of attention what I must call the humiliating spec¬ 
tacle of its proceedings for several sessions. What is the nature of 
the change that has taken place, how it has been brought about, and 
what are likely to be its effects on the future welfare of the nation, 
would afford an interesting subject for inquiry,; but it is one into 
which I will not now enter. Perhaps on some future occasion it may 
1)6 in my powe? to return to it; for the present it is enough that I 
should have explained, however imperfectly, my opinion as to wbat 
has been going on during the last few years in Ireland. 

* 


Grey. 
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THE JEWS AND THE MALICIOUS CHARGE 

OF HUMAN SACRIFICE} 

• • 

I. The Twal at Tis/a-Eszlab. , • 

The recent trial of fifteen Jews on the charge of havi^jg mhrdered a 
Christian girl to obtain her blood for purposes connected with the 
Jewish ritual has deservedly attracted the attention of the whole civi¬ 
lised world. The place where the crime was said to have been com¬ 
mitted is a village in Hungary called Tisza-Eszlar, about three^ hours’ 
drive from Nyiregyhaza, a town situated in the northern part of the 
great, plain watered by the Theiss. The portion of that plain which 
lies between the Theiss and the Danube is often'termed the Mesopo¬ 
tamia of Europe. The region is unromantic, being a level district of 
enormous extent, almost destitute of trees, but abounding in thickets 
of dwarf bushes. The mountains^of the Carpathian range, which are 
visible in the Sim distance, form almost the only feature in the land¬ 
scape of Tisza-Eszlar upon which the eye can rest with pleasure. 

' EatJier Si)li/vimti, oder tier jUdi»ch-rituelle Jtmgframn-Mind. Von Georg v. Marc- 
zianyi. IJerlin : bei M. Schulze, 1882. • 

Bather tiolynum, Ber Brozesta von Tisza-Eszlar. Neb.st den Portraits siimmtlicher 
Angeklagter, sowie dor Kstlicr Solymosi nnd dcs TkToritz Holiarf, und den Abbildungen 
der Synagoge und Wolmung dcs Tonipeldieners, 2tcAnflage. Berlin: M. Schulze, 1883. 

Ber Brifzess von Tisza-Eszlar. Kino genaue Darstellung der Anklnge, der Zeugen- 
verhore, der Vertheidigung und des Urtheils. Nach autlientischen Berichtcn bcar- 
beitet. Mit 20 Illustrationen. 3te Aullage. Wien : A. Hartleben, 1883. 

Tisza-Eszlar in dtv Vergangcnlwit und Gegenwart. TJeber die Ju^lpn im Allgcmei- 
nen. Jiidische Glaabens-Mysterien. lUtuclle Mordthaten und Blijtopfcr. Der 
Tisza-Eszlarer Fall. Von G6za von Onody, llcichstags-Abgeordneter. Autorisirte 
Uebersetzung aus dem Ungarischen von Georg von Marezhlnyi. Cudapest, 1883. 

Bie Blvthesclmldigung gegen die Judea. Von christlicher Seite beurtheilt. jfte 
Auflage. Wien : Druck u. Verlag ‘ Stcytcrmuhl,’ 1883. • 

Chrietliche H^gaisse gegen die Bhtthcsehuldigung der Judea. Berlin: Walter 
und Apolant, 1882. 

Rowing's Talmudgude helcuchtet. Von Franz Delitzsch. ‘Falsche Wage ist 
nicht gut.’ 7te, durch Beleuchtung der Gegenschrift Eohling’s cj;weiterte Ausgabe. 
Leipzig : Dorffling k Pranke, 1881. 

Eranz Belitzsoh und die Judenfrage anttvortUch hcleuchtet. Von I’rof. Dr. August 
Bohling. ‘ Voiles GeWht gefullt dem Herr,n.’ ‘ Cietenscs semper mendaoes, malm 
bestiffi.’ Prag: Eeinitzer & Co., 1881. 

Meine Antreorten an die Eabbi/ier, oder Fanf Briefc ubor den Talmudismus und 
das Blut-Ritual der Juden. Von Prof. Dr. Aug. Rohling. Vierte Auflage. Prag: 
Verlag der Cyrillo-Method. Buchdruckerei (J. Zeman Sr. Co.), 1883. 

Was D. Aug, Rohling hesohworen hat und besehworen wiU. Zweite Streitschrift 
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Nyiregyhaza, the county town of the district, has risen within the 
last twenty-five years from the position of a simple market town to 
one of considerable imporiaiyie. It contains noV a population of 
about 30,000, and is a garrison town, witji a respectable court-house, 
in which the recent trial was held. The houses of the town are for 
the most part one-storied, surrounded by gardens. Two-thirds of its 
population are ^Hungarians belonging to the-Eeformed Church, the 
remaining third being mainly Russniaks or Ruthenes, belonging 
either to the United Greek Church— i.e, that branch which is in 
imion with the Church of Rome—or to the Non-United Greek Church, 
which is professedly under the patriarchate of Constantinople. The 
Jewish‘population here numbers about five hundred. 

The population of Tisza-Eszlar consists of some 1,400 inhabitants, 
half of whom are members of the Reformed Church; some two hun¬ 
dred are Jbws who have settled here within the last thirty years. 
The Roman Catholics, are very numerous. While‘the Protestant 
pastor lives in a thatched cottage, in which one small room serves 
the varied purposes of parlour, study, and bedroom, the Roman 
Catholic priest occupies a roomy well-furnished house with a good 
garden. 

Close to Tisza-Eszlar, and forming almost a part of it, are the two 
smaller villages of Ujfalu and Totfalu, the former of which comprises 
only thirty cottages. Tlie three vijlages form together a kind of tri¬ 
angle, and at the point where their three roads meet stands the Jewish 
synagogue. The building is of the simplest architecture, scarcely 
better than an ordinary cottage, and distinguished therefrom only by 
its roof and entrance door. Close to the synagogue, and separated 
from it only by a narrow passage, stands the thatched cottage occu¬ 
pied by the caretaker of the synagogue, Joseph Scharf, one of the 
accused Jews. The portion of his cottage nearest to the synagogue 
is used as a bath-house by the Jewesses. At the back of the syna¬ 
gogue is a small farm-house, from which the narrow passage between 
the synagogue and Scharf’s cottage can be clearly seen. The corre¬ 
spondent 6f the Czas ®—a Cracow newspaper, the organ of the Polish 

in^Bachen dcs Antisemitisiuus. Yon Franz Dditzsch. 2tor, revidirter Abdruck. 
Leipzig; DQrffling u. Franke, 1883. 

Schachvuitt den Blutlugmm Itohling nnd Justm. Entboten von Franz Delitzscb. 
2ter, revidirter Abdruck. Erlangen: Verlag von Andreas Deichert, 1883. 

Judengpiegol, oder 100 neuenthullte, beutzutage nocb geltende, den Verkehr der 
Juden mit don Christen ‘betreifende Qesetzo der Juden; mit einer die Entstdinng 
nnd Welter-Bntwickelung der jiidischen Gesetze darstellenden, hochst intcressanten 
Einleitnng. Yon Dr. Justus, specnli opifez in lumine vcritatis. Dritte Auflage. 
Padcrborn: Druck and Verlag der Bonifacius-Druckerei (J. W. Schroder), 1883. 

Die Peiemik und das Merachenopfer dcs Babbinismus. Eine wissenschaftliche Ant- 
wort ohne Polemik fdr die Babbiner and ibre Qenossen. Yon Prof. Dr. Aug. Bohling. 
Paderbom: Yerlag der Bonifacius-Druckerei (J. W. Schroder), 1883. 

* See the article Der Schauerromau von Tisza-Esdar aus dem Krakawr < Cuts' in 
Profeasor Franz Delitzscb’s Saat avf JSoffnvng, 1883, Heft 2. (Oatern). Erlangen: 
A. Deichert. 
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nobility, and a journal with strong Sloinan Catibiolic leanings—^who 
minutely examined the place and its surroundixigs, observes that the 
spot is much exposed, and anything occurring there could be seen 
from the high road to IJ^falu, the mill-dam at Eszlar, and other 
places. ^ 

The family Solymossi consisted of a widowed mother, fifly-five 
years of age, a sod. who was a dhy-labourer, and two daughters^ 
Esther, the younger, being of the age of fourteen, afid Sophie about 
seventeen. All were members of the Keformed Church^ and lived in a 
small cotts^e in Ujfalu. At the time of Esther’s mysterious dis¬ 
appearance, both sisters were in*domestic service in the village: 
Sophie in the service of a Jew named Eosenberg ; Esther in thef house 
of her godfather, a peasant named Hury, who lived next door .to Widow 
Solymossi. Esther is said to have been plain, but •not uncomely, 
with black hair and brown eyes. Her likeness^which has appeared 
in many illustfated joiirnaLs was made by an arti^ from the descrip* 
tion given of her appearance by her friends and relatives. No 
photograph or liteness was made in .her lifetime. According to Herr 
von Onody, the mother has pronounced the likeness excellent* 

On Saturday the 1st of April, 1882, Esther was sent out by her 
mistress, Frau Hury, to Eszlar, to buy some nails and paint. On her 
way homeward, she met her elder sister Sophie, who acccompanied 
her as far as a mill situated in the further end of Eszlar, on the road 
leading to th» other two villages. There the sisters conversed for a 
long time. According to the depositions of several witnesses who 
saw them and overheard a portion of their conversation, Esther wm 
much depressed, and was crying and complaining to her sister of the 
treatment she had received from Frau Hury. One witness even 
overheard Sophie ask her sister whether she had been beaten. Sophie, 
however, denied these statements. According to some, Esther was 
last seen between eleven and twelve o’clock in the day on the road 
leading to the Jewish synagogue. But one witness, Andreas Anta- 
liczki (or Hatalovski), a carman, swore that at three q'clock on that 
day he distinctly heard, when passing Hury’s house, the voices of 
Esther and her mistress quarrelling with each other. Another wit¬ 
ness, Samuel Frankel, stated that he met Frau Hury the same af^r- 
noon, about four o’clock, who was then looking for'Esther, whom she 
said she had sent the second time into the village for paint, and that 
she was then going to see what had kept the girl so long.^ 

* When examined before the coart, Fraa Hury at first denied.tiiat she had ever 
scolded Esther, bat she aftervi'ards admitted that she had scolded her onthemorninf: 
in question, though pot severely. This witness’s statements wore so contradictory 
that both the Public Prosecutor and the counsel for the defence alike objected to her 
evidence being received by the court. Julie Yamosi gave evidence that she saw 
Esther on her way back, about one o’clock in the afternoon. Her evidenos vra* 
Buj^orted by Bosa Bosenberg. The latter’s evidence* was suspected becaose Ae 
was a Jewess^ If the evidence of Antaliczki and Julie Yamosi had not been eovhter- 
balanced by the statements of others, Moriti Schazfs statement would havn bean at 
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Seine bimdred step! further on than the mill where the girls were 
"eeen conversing toge^er. and about the same distance from the 
Village of Ujfalu, where Frau^Huiy lived, the roaS from Ujfalu and 
Fsilar crosses that leading to Totfalu. A few yards from the cross- * 
road the wretched cottage of Joseph Scharf comes into view, and close 
to it, as has been stated, stood the Jewish synagogue. 

One of the suggestions made by the counsel ^or the defence at the 
trial was that Frau Hull’s harshness towards Esther had driven the un¬ 
fortunate girl to commit suicide. No clear evidence was, however, 
forthcoming in support of this theory, nor did the lawyers consider it 
advisable to urge the point*as a substantial part of the defence. It 
is, however, significant that Widow Solymossi admitted at the trial 
that some time before Frau Hury informed her of Esther’s disap¬ 
pearance the widow herself went down to the bank of the river 
Theiss, whidh flows by Tisza-Eszlar, in order to look for her daughter. 
It would appear that the mother was afraid of what her daughter 
might do with lierself. When this significant circumstance turned 
up ip, the course of the trial, the widow simply remarked: ‘ I didf 
not myself know why I did so; I only felt that something had 
happened.’ ' 

No searching investigation seems to have been made by the 
police authorities in the outset as to the relations which existed at , 
that time between the families of the Hurys and Solymossis. It 
would have been important to know whether Widow “Solymossi had' 
ever blamed Frau Hury as the real cause of her daughter’s disappear¬ 
ance, or whether an estrangement had ever occurred between the two 
women, on this subject. No evidence on this point was adduced at 
the trial. During the first investigation by the magistrate, and at 
the final trial, both *women were united in their accusation against 
the Jews. 

Widow Solymossi fully admitted that she did not dream for some 
time of suspecting the Jews. The full suspicion did not suggest 
itself to her mind until the 10th of April, nine days after her daugh¬ 
ter had disappeared.** On the 10th of April the widow accidentally 

once proved false, and the prosecution have failed in the very outset. But more 
than twenty days later (the trial lasted thirty-one days), Julie Vamosi, having been 
threatened with death by the inhabitants cf Tisza-Eszlar, solemnly retracted her 
sworn statements, and submitted to be indicted for perjury. Julie Vamosi was 
severely beaten by her parents in order to make her withdraw her evidence. The 
mother acknowledged thjs fact beforo the court. That such a course should have 
been legally permitted is one of the strangest features in connection with the trial. 

* In his Titza-Eialeur in der Vergmgenheit und Gegmwart, p. 160, Herr von Onody 
mentions this incident as having occurred on the very day of Esther's disapp^ranoe. 
According to the account there given one would be led to imagine that Esther’s dis¬ 
appearance was noticed almost immediately, and that the village was excited by the- 
mother weeping for her dai;ghter ere fonr hours had transpired. But this is distinctly 
opposed by the evidence given at the trial. In the account of the case published by 
M. Schulze, Berlin, which is drawn up from the most violent anti-Jewidi standpoint, 
it Is stated that this conversation with Scharf occurred ‘ in the first days of May’ 
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met Joseph Schaxf, 'who, in the course of conversation on the subject 
of Esther’s disappearance, remarked that idcked people said that the 
Jews sometimes sacrificed Christian children,* and he urged Widow 
Solymossi not to give credit to such ad idea if ever,it was suggested 

* to W. The remark does hot appear to have been tmnatural when 
it is remembered that .the Anti-Semitic agitatign had been exten¬ 
sively spread in Hiing,ary, and tbstt such suspicions were only too 
commonly entertained by Christians in Eastern Europ’e. The widow, 
however, raminated over the matter, and repeated Sfcharf’s remark 
to her friends, who regarded it at once as the utterance of a man 
with a guilty conscience. Thus Widow Solymossi became fully per¬ 
suaded that Esther must have been kidnapped by the Jews.* The 
idea that her daughter had committed suicide was naturally most re¬ 
pugnant to the mother’s mind. 

The suspicion that the Jews had a hand in liie affair^ when once 
ventilated, rapMly gained a footing among a people* imbued with pre¬ 
judices against their Jewish neighbours. Every circumstance was now 
looked upon with suspicion. Eeport soon spread the story that Samuel, 
the youngest child of Joseph Scharf, a boy six years old, when quar¬ 
relling with other children of the village, had threatened them with 
a fate like that of Esther. Such a threat from so young a child was 
no doubt extraordinary. A woman swore on the trial that she heard 

• the child tell his play-fellows that his father had murdered Esther. 
This witness, however, admitted under cross-examination with con¬ 
siderable reluctance that she herself had openly said on that occasion 
that the time would soon come when the Jews would be driven out of 
Hungary. 

On the 10th of IVIay Herr Joseph Rary, a magistrate from 
Nyiregyhaza, appeared on the scene. He occupied the post of Unter- 
suchungsrichter, or Judge of Examination.* Herr Bary appears to 
have shared the common prejudices against the Jewish race. His 
antipathy had been increased by the perusal of such works as Pro¬ 
fessor Rohling’s Talmudjude^ and he began the investigation into 
the cause of Esther’s disappearance with the strong belief in his mind 
that she must have been sacrificed by the Jews. His eagerness to 
obtain proofs of this supposed fact led him beyond all bounds. The 

(see p. 17 of that pamphlet). It ought,liiowever, to be observed that Herr von Onody’e 
book was published in Hungarian before the trial, and the German translation of it 
by Marezianyi seems to have been published ere the trial was concluded, for the 
preface bears the date June 12,1883, seven days before the court at Nyiregyhaza 
began its sittings. The decision of the court was not given until the 3rd of 
August, The publici^tion of such a work, as well as of many other pamphlets 
avowedly bearing on the case, and intended to influence the court in its decision, 
would never have been permitted in our country. 

* An ‘ Unteisnchungsrichter ’ is not, however, what would be termed a judge in 
Germany or England, but occupies a position similar in some respects to that of a 
justice of the peace, and in others to that of a distriot-inspeotor of police. Hexx von 
Onody describes Herr Bary as the ‘ Notary of the Nyiregyhaza Court.’ 
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child Samuel was at bnce brought before him) examined by him 
itl privatf, and a memorandum made of the boy’s statements. This 
m^orandum or protocol'contained on its very* face the proof of 
the animus under which it was drawn 'ijp. Nicknames occur in it 
which could not have been used by a Jewish boy. Consequently) 
when the case came up for trial, the counsel ’for the defence had no 
difficulty in getting it set aside as worthless ^dence) while at the 
same time they maintained that the protocol in question was of the 
highest importance as affording distinct proof that the official memo¬ 
randa in the case were concocted by persons imbued with the strongest 
anti-Jewish prejudices.® * 

'rtife investigation was not left, however, in the hands of the local 
magistrates. The attention of the public was drawn to the case by 
Herr Geza von Onody, a Deputy of the Hungarian Eeichstag. The 
credulity of this ^elhtleman with respect to any tale unfavourable to 
the Jewish race may be, seen by a perusal of his work, Tiaza-Eazlar 
in der Vergangenheit und Gegemvart. The monstrous fable related 
by 4pion in order to justify the,profanation of the Jewish temple by 
Antiochus Epiphanes has found believers in Hungary in the nine¬ 
teenth century.’^ 'On the 23rd of May, Herr von Onody brought 
the .case of Esther Solymossi before the Hungarian Parliament, and 

• The first version of the story told by little Samuel was that when Esther^ 
entered the house of the Scharfs ‘ a great llacsi ’ (or Schiichtcrbacssi, Bittcher Jiaogi') 
cut off her head, and that he (little Salliuciy along with his brother Moritz, helped to 
collect her blood in a plate. The absurdity of this story is clear, and it bears all the 
appearance of having been first communicated to the child, and then related by him. {It 
i.s utterly at variance with the confession of Moritz, his brother, who ultimately was 
the chief witness against the accused Jews, as well as with the story said to have 
been afterwards told by Samuel himself. According to tlie protocol produced at the 
trial, Samuel said that his father had stuffed a white rag into Esther’s mouth, she 
was then washed in a tft)ugh (froy), and a big .Jew with a long knife cut her throat, 
so that the head of Esther fell down. Moritz kept the head of Esther as they 
were carrying out the corpse, &c. The ehild’s evidence must liave been seriously tam¬ 
pered with, and the child have been ‘ coached up ’ by some interested person. The 
child was not produoc<l at the trial, but several witnesses were examined as to what 
he said. . 

» The story is given in full by Josephus ( Contra Apim. ii. 8). It is referred to as an 
historical fact in pp. 68,69 of von Onody’s work, and was dwelt on before the court at 
IJyiregyhaza by Advocat v. Szalay in his speech on behalf of Widow Solymossi. The 
story relates how a Greek foreigner was fattened every year in the Temple by the Jews 
on all manner of delicacies, and was afterwards sacrificed according to the Law. The 
entrails of this victim were, according to Apion, then eaten by the Jews, and a solemn 
oath then taken of perpetual hostility to the Greek nation. The story has always 
been regarded by sober historians as on a par with the other tale of Apion’s, mentioned 
by Josephus in his former chapter—namely, that about the Jews worshipping an ass's 
head, and of Antiochus Epiphanes finding in the Holy of Holies an ass’s head made 
of gold and worth a great deal of money. Compare the statement of Taoitu^ dn the 
latter point in his Hist. v. 3. Similar charges were made against the early Christians. 
They, too, were accused of worshipping an ass’s head (see TertuUian, Apol. xvi., and 
Ad Natitmet, xi.), and alsg of being guilty of human sacrifices. (See Justin Martyr, 
Apol. U. cap. zii.; JHal. owm Tryph. cap. z.; Athenag. wpeo'/B. cap. iii Other Autho¬ 
rities on this point are cited by Straok in bis yaluable paper on TUia-Bitltar, Oder 
gelrauehen die Jvhden ChrUdetMut 1 referred to at the dose of our artide, p. 77$, 
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maintained that she must have been murdered'for purposes connected 
vrith the Jewish rituaL On the day foUcwin^, Deputy Istoczy, the? 
founder of the Anti-Semitic clubs in I^ngary, put a question in the 
Reichstag to the Hungarian. Prime Minister as to' the state of the 
judicial investigation into the case. Herr Tisza, the Hungarian Prime 
Minister, and Herr Pauler, Minister of Justice, assured the Deputy in 
reply that his interrogation and Herr von Onody’s speech delivered the 
day before was the first information they had Received on the subject, 
but that the Grovernment would not fail to make all due inquiry into 
the matter, and see that it was pfoperly investigated by the regular 
courts of the kingdom. These speeches in the Hungarian Reichstag 
gave general notoriety to the accusation against the Jews, and*stirred 
up the oflficials conceraed in its investigation to fresl^ exertions in 
order to discover the supposed delinquents. 

Herr Bary at once placed Joseph Scharf and ot^ier Jews whom he 
suspected of having had a hand in the crime under the surveillance 
of the police. Joseph Scharf denied on this occasion all knowledge 
of the matter. So did his elder son,*Moritz, a boy of fourteen years 
of age, who affirmed most positively that he knew nothing about the 
girl. Moritz was at once taken into custody, ancl removed from his 
parents’ cottage. Police-Commissary Recsky (also called Basdi), 
, however, brought the boy back the same night to the cottage, and 
took him to all the places which wqre supposed to be in any way 
connected witli the crime. The boy was then brought off* to Nagy- 
falu and placed under the care of one Koloman Peczely, a clerk in 
Herr Bary’s bureau. The next day Moritz made what was called a 
full confession of the crime; and Joseph Scharf and his wife, butcher 
Schwarz, and two other Jewish butchers were arrested on the charge 
of being accomplices in the murder of Esther Soiymoesi. 

The story told by Moritz was as follows :—As Esther was passing 
by the synagogue about twelve o’clock noon, Joseph Scharf called 
her into his cottage under the pretext of getting her to put away the 
candlesticks, which work he, as a strict Jew, could not perform on 
that day, for it was the Jewish Sabbath. Esther was'afterwards 
induced to enter the synagogue, when she was thrown down and 
gagged. She was then stripped .of almost all her clothing, her hands 
were bound, and her throat cut with a butcher’s knife by Solomon 
Schwarz, the butcher to the Jewish community of Tisza-Eszlar.® Her 

* According to the more scnstitional account given in the report of the trial pub¬ 
lished by M. Schulze, p, 19, when Esther entered the cottage she Was seized by three 
Jews, thrown down on the ground, and her h ands secured. Frau Scharf then gagged 
the girl’s mouth, wldle the other Jews stripped her almo.st naked and carried her down¬ 
stairs to the underground bath for the puri/itjation of the Jewish women. There she 
was washed by Frau Scharf, assisted by a Jewish beggar named Hermann Wol^or. 
Next she was wrapped up in a cloth, and brought over to the synagogue in the evening, 
wh^e the sacrifice was accomplished. These further atrocious details, are iio^ CCp- 
t^ned in the several protocols of Moritz Scharf, published at the end of Mayoziwyl's 
translation of von Onody’s work. * ' ‘ ' ' 
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blcK^ was <^ught in pldtes provided for the pmpose, and was afterwards 
if>oured into a larger vessel. When the first bleeding was over, the 
girl was held with her hetfd downwards, in order to hasten the flow of 
blood. The sacrifice occupied three-quajrters of an hour, and all was 
over before the midday meal, when Moritz, who had been all the 
time looking on at .the murder, having watched the opei-ation through 
the keyhole of the synagogue door, sat down to,.fiinner along with his 
father and mother. He related to his parents before dinner the fact 
of the murder'of the girl, and his mother charged him not to mention 
the matter to any one. In his ‘ confessions ’ he maintained that his 
father was not in the synagogue at the time, but that his father told 
him all that was done previous to the actual murder. At one o’clock 
he was sent out to fasten the synagogue door. He then looked in, 
but could discover no trace of blood, nor did he see the corpse of the 
girl. He stated that most probably the corpse had been hidden away 
somewhere, and that ijb was taken away from the nouse at night 
through a window after he had gone to bed. But these statements 
were,confessedly only surmises of bis own. 

It was afterwards proved by experiment on the spot, made in the 
presence of the judges, lawyers, and some representatives of the press, 
that Moritz might, by looking through the keyhole, possibly have 
seen a portion of what went on in the synagogue. But it was 
also proved that he could not from thence have seen all the 
persons named by him in his depositions. Moreover, the posi¬ 
tion of a person looking through the keyhole would have been so 
painful to bear that Moritz could scarcely have continued there for 
so long a time. When the experiment was made before the Judges, 
Moritz was forced to look through the keyhole, but was so exhausted 
after a very short period that the Judges, who had originally intended 
to have kept him there for the full time, permitted the boy to retire. 
On the other hand, it must be remembered that the synagogue was 
wrecked l)efore the trial took place, and those who maintain that 
Moritz’s story is correct argue that it is quite possible that the door 
may not have been replaced exactly in the same position as on the 
1st of April 1882. 

The statements made by Moritz on the trial were in many points 
absurd and contradictory. He described the girl’s blood as flowing 
‘ very slowly in a small stream ’ from the wound in her throat, which 
the medic^ authorities declared to be impossible under the cir¬ 
cumstances. He said that since his arrest he had heard indirectly 
through ‘ Catholic clergymen,’ that the Jews had laws which demanded 
the sacrifice of Christian girls. He stated that his father, Joseph 
Scharf, related to him at the mid-day meal all that was done to Esther 
before she was put tp death. He affirmed that he was not shocked 
when he saw the murder through the keyhole, and said he was a&aid 
to call out for help. When asked what led him to look through the 
keyhole, he said he heard cries and went to see what was going on. 
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One of the most striking incidents of this 'tnal, which abounds in 
sensational passages, occurred when Moritz was confronted with his 
parents. He stamped and screamed at thejn, calling them Imrs. He 
said he would be a Jew no longer. The mother affirmed that the boy 
was much addicted to lyin|^. She said he appeared to be shocked 
when he heard for the ficst time the report of the murder of Esther. 
On the day on whiclahe was carried off by the police he had a quarrel 
with his mother, and when she punished him he Rung* a knife at her 
and cut her. The boy admitted to the court thab he had been 
obstinate, and that he had been often punished. He positively denied, 
however, that he had ever thrown a knife^t bis mother. 

It was elicited in the cours’e of the trial that Herr Bary repeatedly 
promised Moritz that nothing would occur to his parents, even if in¬ 
culpated by him. Also, that Moritz had received mosey from time 
to time from a certain high official; that he wag informed that the 
Minister of the Interior would provide for him after the trial was 
over. Moritz stated that he himself read a ‘decree to that effect in 
the newspapers, and had found the decree in the Archives, where he^ 
had been permitted to look over papers. The President of the Court 
denied the existence of such a decree. Moritz algo admitted having 
called out to his father, some days after the asserted murder, ‘ The girl 
is come back.’ 

Witnesses were brought before the court to prove that the boy’s 
evidence had J)een seriously tampered with; that he had refused at 
first to confess ; that he was then taken away somewhere, and brought 
back afterwards ‘bent down and broken.’ Police-detective Barcza, 
who was employed in the case, produced a paper at the trial on which 
the very questions were written down which Moritz was askect before 
the court. He swore that those questions had been put to Moritz in 
private; that Moritz often answered them in a different way from what 
it was desired he should, and that Prison-warder Henter then corrected 
his answers. At this private examination (which took place weeks 
after his arrest), Moritz was wholly unable to describe the clothes 
worn by Esther on the 1st of April, but Henter supplied him with the 
necessary details, which were duly inserted in his ‘ confession.’ Barcza 
swore that at the close of this examination he turned round to Moritz 
and said, ‘ Moritz, speak the truth; ’ to which the boy replied, ‘ if I 
dare speak the truth I have seeh nothing at all.’ The same witness 
affirmed that Moritz also told Herr Bary that he had really seen 
nothing. Warder Henter interrupted Barcza at this point of his 
evidence with the remark that * he [Moritz] took back that statement 
the next day 1 ’ Jt is worthy of note that Moritz, when confronted 
with Barcza, confirmed the evidence of the latter in the most essential 
particulars. 

The evidence of Moritz Scharf was the only direct evidence wluch 
could be produced against the accused. Its utter worthlessness was 
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piov^d by the many strange circumstanoes connected therewith. It 
was eoncln^vely shown that Henter had used threats of violence to 
the boy r that Peczely, to whose care he had b^n committed, had 
* coached him up ’ for the occasion. The latter offidal was also proved 
to have maltreated witnesses in a gross manner; to have 
seriously with the official protocols; and,^ moreover, had tiinniel f 
undergone fifteen years’ imprisonment with har^ labour for a murder 
committed by him in company with others. ' He was proved to have 
got into the public service by deception. 

Another remarkable circumstance, however, occurred in connection 
with the case, which considerably, complicated the whole affair. On 
the morning of the 18th of June, two fiionths and a half after Esther’s 
disappearance, the corpse of a girl was discovered by two raftsmen 
fioating in tJie Theiss, between Tisza-Lok and Tisza-Dada. The 
rumour so<m sprea^. itself abroad that the body of Esther was found 
at last. No marks of violence of any kind were discovered upon the 
corpse, and it was plain, if this were the corpse of Esther, the whole 
story .of a ‘ ritual murder ’ having been committed by the Jews would 
at once be proved an invention. The clothes found upon the body 
were exactly similar to those which Widow Solymossi had stated her 
daughter had worn on the fatal 1st of April; a little parcel with 
colouring matter was also found upon the corpse. 

Herr Bary was soon on the spot. By his directions the clothes 
were taken off the body, and Widow Solymossi and her sister with 
other friends were then permitted to view it. The Jews were, 
however, carefully excluded from being present on the occasion. The 
mother and aunt, it appears, failed to recognise the body as that of 
Esthei', though they at once acknowledged that the clothes were hers. 
Several of the friends, however, recognised the corpse as that of 
Esther; others maintained that it could not be the body of Esther, 
assigning as a reason that Esther’s eyes were brown, and that the eyes 
of the corpse found in the river were blue. 

Herr Bary, however, immediately suspected that the whole matter 
had been artfully planned by the Jews in order to relieve themselves 
of the charge of a ‘ ritual murder.’ If the body was not that of 
father, while the clothes were hers, it was only too evident that the 
Jfews had mad^ away with Esther, and had invented this plan of 
concealing their crime. ‘ 

Rosenberg, the Jew in whose house Esther’s sister Sophie had been 
in service, had, in expressing his sympathy with Widow Solymossi, un¬ 
fortunately given utterance to the conviction that Esther would soon 
be discovered. These words were now looked upon with suspicion, 
and interpreted as an indication of his complicity in the fraud. He 
was, therefore, at once arrested by orders of Herr Bary, as also were 
the raftsmen who had been so unlucky as to find the corpse. The 
latter were tortured in various ways in order to induce them to give 
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the endenoe whioh was desired, and possibly believed to be true. Some 
were induced to make * confessions ’ under the promise of being 
liberated, and several of these < oonfessiens,’* like thorn Moritz 
Scharf, were more or less seriously tampered with. A plausible story 
was thus made out, on the'strength of which some five additioncd 
Jews were put on their tyial. But the whole mass of evidence against 
these Jews broke down hopelessly when investigated before the Court 
at Nyiregyhaza, while certain officials were seriously compromised 
by the revelations then made to tire Court. • 

The medical men who made the first 'post-mortem examination 
belonged to Tisza-Eszlar. Dr. Kies pronpunced the corpse to be that 
of a girl of about fourteen years of age. Subsequently after.oonsul- 
tation with Dr. Horvath and Dr. Cornel Traytler, a dental surgeon, 
gentlemen who were reasonably suspected of being favo^irable to Anti- 
Semitic views. Dr. Kiss was led to alter his opinion, and.these three 
medical men pronounced the body that of a woman between eighteen 
and twenty years of age. In the opinion therfifore of these doctors the 
corpse was certainly not that of Esther. The corpse was completely 
deprived of hair. This the doctors maintained had been shaveH off. 
An apothecary, Zukanyi, with others recognised ,the body as that of 
Esther from the mark of a wound on one of her feet made by the hoof 
of a cow. But this mark, though pointed out to the medical toen, 
was considered by them of no importance. An important argument 
had been deijved from the circftmstance that, when some witnesses 
viewed the body, the piece of cloth containing paint or colouring 
matter had been tied to the wrist by a cord. Zukanyi affirmed that 
this was not fastened to the wrist at all when the corpse was first 
discovered. It is curious to note that the eyes of the corpse were 
declared on medical authority to be brown, though many of the wit¬ 
nesses affirmed that they were blue. 

It was afterwards considered necessary that the corpse found in 
the Theiss should be re-examined by some more competent medical 
authorities. It was accordingly exhumed and examined by three 
professors belonging to the Medical Faculty of the iJniversity of 
Pesth (Budapest)—namely Dr. Belky, Dr. Mihalkovics and Dr. 
Scheuthauer. These experts arrived at very different conclusions 
from the other medical men. -They unanimously fieclared from*an 
examination of the remains that the person must have been a girl 
of between fourteen and seventeen years of age, and could not pos¬ 
sibly have been older. They explained the loss of the hair as having 
arisen in a natural way from long submersion in the water, the corpse 
having been caught and detained in its passage down the river by 
having met with some impediment; the hair, they maintained, 
had not been shaven off, but was broken off from the roots. They 
discovered, too, traces of the scar on the foot,* which they said might 
have been caused by a cow’s hoof. They, moreover,* affirmed that it 
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waa a common matter for persons to be unable to recogoise the 
bodies df their friends even under more favourable circumstances. 
When confronted with the Tisza-Eszlar doctors, the Budapest pro* 
fessors declared that the medical opinions expressed by the fofmer 
were * unscientific, unfounded, and impossible.’ Professor Scheuthauer 
stated that the views expressed by Dr. Traytler, the dentist, were 
such as only might'have been expected from * a .barber,’ and that if 
he had given such answers as a medical student, he (the Professor) 
would not have allowed him his examination. 

The judges on the bench at the trial at Nyiregyhaza were Herr 
Franz Komis, President of the '^Tribunal, who in many respects 
showed, himself prejudiced against the accused. He was assisted by 
three other judges, Herren Bussu, Gruden, and Simon. Herr Gruden 
was taken ill on the seventeenth day of the trial, and Herr Feherbarna 
took his place for the remainder of the trial. The trial commenced 
on the 19th of June, and lasted till the 3rd of August, the court having 
sat during this period for thirty-one days. Herr Szeiffert was the 
Public Prosecutor, and conducted the prosecution in -a most equitable 
mannbr. Inasmuch, however, asTie opposed the violent opinions of 
the Anti-Semitic party, he was roundly abused by that portion of the 
press which clamoured for the condemnation of the accused Jews. 
Durifag the progress of the trial he was insulted in the open streets, 
and violently threatened by Herr Deputy von Onody, and had to 
seek the protection of the court. On the side of the,defence there 
was a brilliant array of lawyers. These were Dr. Funtak, Dr. Fried¬ 
mann, Dr. Szekely, Dr. Heumann, and Dr. Eiitvos. The last-named 
seeihs to have been the leading counsel. Advocat Carl von Szalay ap¬ 
peared As counsel specially retained on behalf of the Widow Solymossi. 
This lawyer was not permitted to interfere in the trial, but was 
allowed to address the court at its close, before the lawyers for the 
defence made their speeches. His speech, which occupies more than 
eight closely-printed pages of M. Schulze’s pamphlet, was full of the 
most virulent attacks on the Jewish race, but contained an able sum¬ 
ming up of tfie evidence adduced on behalf of the prosecution. The 
Public Prosecutor, who spoke first, considered it his duty honestly to 
confess that the prosecution had broken down on all points, and 
ex^essed his belief that all the accused deserved to be honourably 
acquitted of the charges laid against them. After the other lawyers 
for the defence had spoken. Dr. Edtvos made a most brilliant closing 
oration, and the court on the following day gave their unanimous 
decision, according to which all the prisoners were declared hot 
guilty. 
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II. Human Sacrifices and the Jbxtish Ritual. 

# • 


In this second portion o^our article we propose briefly to examine 
the charge so often preferred against the Jewish people of using 
human blood in their religious ritual. The charge has, indeed, in 
modem times generally .been regarded by enlightened^public opinion 
in the most civilised parts of Europe as a foul slander, as one of 
the base falsehoods preferred against the Jewish people during the 
Middle Ages, deliberately invented, or, if not invented, maliciously 
made use of for the purpose .of inflamidg the popular indignation 
against the Jewish people in order the more easily to seize flold of 
the wealth and property of that hated race, or to get rid nf debts 
superinduced by wanton extravagance. But the charge has been re¬ 
newed from time to time, and men with the reputation of’scholarship 
have ventured tb maintain that the accusatioi\ is based on facts. 

Shortly after the disappearance of Father Thomas (a Roman 
Catholic Capuchin friar and physician from Sardinia) at Damascus 
in February 1840—a murder generally asserted to have been the 
work of the Jews of that city, though the accused Jews were ulti¬ 
mately set at liberty by Mohammed AH, Khedive of Egypt—J)r. 
F. W^Ghillany, Professor and City Librarian in Niimberg, published 
a strangely ingenious but most ^pisleading work on The Human 
Sacrijices of tbs Ancient llebrewSf^ in which he sought to maintain 
that human sacrihces were common among the ancient IsraeHtes, 
and in the preface to which book he expressed the belief that 
the remains of such an ancient practice might possibly be formd to 
linger on even to modem times. 

The extravagant opinions of Ghillany and of •Daumer found few 
defenders, and their works have sunk almost into obUvion. Daumer’s 
work on Fire and Moloch' Worship appeared after Ghillany’s trea¬ 
tise saw the light. The latter scholar sought to uphold the monstrous 
thesis that the worship of Moloch was really the orthodox* religion of 
the Jewish nation. The standpoint from which both wdirks were 

written was a denial of all supernatural inspiration. Both writers 

• 

* Die MeneoAenojtfer diir alien Jlebrner. Kine geschichtliohc Untersnchung. 
Niimberg: bei Johann Leonhard Schragi 1842. 

'• G. Fr. Daumer, Her Fever- und Moloelidientt der alien Hehraer alt urvdter- 
licher, legaler, orthodoxer CuUtit der Natum Mtioritehrltrititoh nachgewieten. 
Braunschweig: 1842. Compare his work, jDjV Geheimniete det ohrittlic/ien Alter- 
thtmt, Hamburg, 1847, in two volumes, where 1 c affirms and endeavours to demonstrate 
that the Christians of the first centuries, and even down to the Middle Ages, used to 
ofiEer sacrifices of men, special!}*, how'ever, of children. In other words, Daumer sought 
to establish the justice of the charge brouglit tigainst the Christians by their heathen 
opponents—namely, that the Christians were guilty of 0v^irrtia ScTtvo. Daumer after¬ 
wards acknowledged the madness of holding such opinions, and died a Bomao Catholic 
noted for his bigotry. His case was a curious instance of the grossest infidelity 
terminating in the meat abject superstition. 
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xefiued ibo" place credence in the plainest statements of the Old 
Testaa^t Scriptures. The'^ denunciations to be found in the law 
mid "the prophets against, the abominable rite ,of human sacrifice 
were expired by them as having been introduced into the Jewish 
Scriptures by the party of reform frhieh sprang up after the 
Babylonish captivity of the nation. On %uch principles Ohillany 
found little difficulty in maintaining that Mosee offered up his own 
son in sacrifice^ that all the first-born male infants of the Israelites 
were commanded by him to be sacrificed to Jehovah, and that the 
pious worshippers partook of their flesh; that the three thousand 
men put to the sword by the Levrtes (Ex. xxxii. 26-28), on account 
of thfe worship of the golden calf, were in reality a great human sacri¬ 
fice in honour of the giving of the Law, more awful in its character 
than any of the ‘ customs ’ of the African kingdom of Dahomey ; that 
the death ef Nadah and Abihu, consumed by fire because they offered 
‘strange fire’ before the Lord (Lev. x. 1-2), was nothing else than a 
sacrifice of the same kind; that, indeed, Aaron at last offered up 
himself a sacrifice for the people on Mount Hor •, and Moses later 
followed his brother’s example—immolating himself on Mount Nebo 
in order to secure the passage of the Israelites over Jordan I 

After such an exhibition of perverse interpretation one need not 
be surprised to be informed by this authority that in the time when 
the firat temple was still standing human victims were sacrificed at 
the Passover feast for each secti6n of the Jewish people, and that 
the blood of the victims was mixed up with the bread, in place of 
leaven, peculiar expiatory virtue being attached to the partaking of 
such bread; that the bodies of the victims were afterwards roasted 
with fere, each of the Jews present at the feast partaking of small 
morsels of the flesl^ in order to secure the pardon of their sins! 

Such were some of the monstrous statements which were put forth 
as the results of a critical investigation of the Old Testament Scrip¬ 
tures. One thing, however, may be said in extenuation of the foUy 
and guilt of writing and publishing such a work. However disposed 
Professor JIhillany was, on this theory, to consider it probable that the 
practice of human sacrifice was not utterly extinct among the Jews, 
^e did not venture in his work to cite any proofs from the Jewish 
literature of post-Biblical times in which such cannibal practices 
were taught or commended." * 

“ We might refer the English reader who desires further to investigate this sub¬ 
ject to the valuqble prolegomena of Dr. M. M. Kalisch, prefixed to the firat volume 
of his Siitorioal attd CriUoal Commentary on the Booh of Leviticiu (London : Long¬ 
mans, 1867), premising, however, that we do not coincide with ^ the conclusions 
that the eminent Jewish scholar has arrived at. While disposed to regard the fulfil¬ 
ment Of Jephthah’s vow as an instance of human sacrifice, committed in accommo¬ 
dation to Oanaanitish heathenism, we denj that the act of David in hanging up 
the seven sons of Sanl Before the Lord (2 Sam. xxi.) has been rightly regarded -by 
Kalisoh as a case of human sacrifice. In the latter instance David, from want of inquir¬ 
ing further of the Lord in what manner he ought to avenge the massacre of the 
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The publieatiDn of Professor BohIiiig*B Talmu^ude, tlie sixth 
edition of which appeared in 1878, maj^ a deoide(|%tep in i^yanoe 
in the history of such scandalpus charges against the Jeira. At the 
time Professor Bohling published thal work he was not, howeirer, 
inclined to go quite so far as to assert that the Jews were guilty of 
cannibalism. The accusations made in it against the Jewish nation 
are mainly drawn fift>m. the work of Johann Andreas Eisenmenger, 
Professor at Heidelberg, entitled Entdechtes JudentHunii first pub¬ 
lished at Frankfurt-am-Main in 1700 in two parts, each over one 
thousand pages small quarto. The first edition of that great work, 
however, is said to have been cqnfiscated by the influence of the Jewish 
community at Frankfort. Eisenmenger, whose knowledge of*Jewish 
literature was most extensive, professed to have been urged by the 
highest motives in the publication of this work. There is, however, 
an ugly story told that the Jews offered to compensate him for the 
confiscation of the work if he would consent never to republish it, 
and that the negotiation only failed because, while they offered him 
12,000 gulden, he demanded 30,000., Some copies of Eisenmeqger’s 
book got abroad in spite of all the care taken by the authorities, 
and the result was that the second edition of the work, in conse¬ 
quence of the powerful intercession of several universities, was pub¬ 
lished after the death of its author by permission of King Frederick I. 
of Prussia in 1711. Eisenmenger’s book was written in the bitterest 
controversial spirit, and has since formed the repertorium from whence 
Christian controversialists,'^malevolently affected towards the Jewish 
people, have usually drawn their materials. Eohling has made some 
curious mistakes founded on a cursory reading of Eisenmenger,which 
have been ably exposed by Professor Franz Delitzsch in his pamphlets, 
the titles of which are given at the heading of thus article. There ar4 
cases in which Eisenmenger has mistaken the meaning of the Jewish 
writings cited by him, and Rohling has fallen into the snare. Eisen¬ 
menger’s book is by no means a safe guide. Though disposed, howeverj 
to press every weapon possible into service in his powerfiil onslaught 
on Jews and Judaism, and though he sought to dissuade Christians, 


Gibconites, which had defiled the hind with blood, committed himself two distinct 
ofiEenoes against the Mosaic law, (1) in putting the children to death for the sins of 
their fathers (Deut. xxiv, 16), and (2) bjr permitting the bodies of the persons hanged 
to remain overnight on the trees on which they were executed (Deut. xxi. 22, 23). 
The conduct of Joshua in ramilar cases (Josh. ix. 29, x. 26, 27, &c.) proves that the 
latter law was in force from the earliest time when Israel became a nation. The 
sacred writer, after mentioning the manner ia which David strove to make some 
amends for his rashness, observes : * and after that, God was intreated for the land' 
(2 Sam. xxi. 14). The remark is significant. The bloody act done by Saul upon the 
Gibeonites required some display of punitive justice, but David in giving up the sons 
of Saul to their vengeance also committed a transgression. The demand on the purt 
of the Gibeonites might admit of extenuation, but David’s conduct is not thereby 
justified. That conduct, however, is not fairly ascribable to any desire bn David’s 
part to rid himself of disagreeable rivals to the throne. 

3 E 2 
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uitdw til sorts of ima^ar^ fears, from haying recourse to Jewuh 
physic^s, whose skill was then in high repute, Eisenmenger, it ought 
to )}^ mentioned to h'is honour, urged most strongly the inutility 
and wiekedneffi^ of persecuting the Jewish race. Wi^ng as he was 
to believe that the Jews were in the habit of murdering Christians out 
of hari-ed to Christ’a religion, he rejected most distinctly the charges 
brought against the nation of “their women making use^ in cases 
of difficult labour, of the blood of Christians, and the still more 
abominable charge of Wng the blood of Christians in the prepara¬ 
tion of the Passover cakes and mixing it with the wine used at that 
festivaL " ' . 

Ifr.' August Bohling, Professor of Hebrew Antiquities and of the 
Exegesis of the Old Testament in the Theological Faculty of the 
Imperial and Royal University of Prague, a Roman Catholic theo¬ 
logian of some position, has been bold enough to maintain that the 
custom alluded to‘ has been, and still is, in existence aTmong the Jews. 
He maintains (1) that the testimony of history is quite conclusive on 
the matter; (2) that the practice of shedding the blood of Christian 
virgins and of mixing up the same with the Passover bread has often 
been had recourse to, and that it rests upon a secret teaching on the 
subject banded down by word of mouth from generation to genera¬ 
tion; (3) that pass^es can be adduced from Jewish writings of 
authority decisively proving the existence of the custom. 

Not that Professor Rohlin^ ventured to make these charges at 
once. His accusations against the Jews have gradually increased in 
virulence. The history of his charges is as follows:—In the summer 
of 1881, at the request of the Anti-Semitic agitators. Professor 
Rohling made a solemn deposition before the Supreme Court of Prague, 
to the effect that b? could prove from printed works that the Jews 
regarded Christians as idolaters, and were wont to term them ‘ dogs,’ 

‘ asses,’ ^ swine,’ &c.; that a Talmudic Jew was bound by bis reli¬ 
gious principles to seek even by means of lying and treachery to 
effect the moral and physical ruin of those who are not Jews. Terrible 
as were these charges, the exaggerated character of which Professor 
Delitszch has ably pointed out in his Rohling's Talmudjude heUuchtet 
aVid other publications. Dr. Rohling did not venture in that deposi¬ 
tion to accuse \he Jews as guilty of human sacrifices. In 1882, 
however, he further offered to depose on oath that the murder of 
Christians for ritual purposes was a doctrine secretly taught among 
the Jews. 

In his Antworten cm die i2a66mcr, which consists of letters pub¬ 
lished in the close of 1882 and early in January of the present year. 
Dr.* Rohling maintained that the Talmud contains nothing certain 
respecting human sacrifices (see his note on p. 11). But he professed 
still his readiness to depose on oath that the point was * taught by 
the Rabbinical religion.’ ‘The proof of this assertion,’ he remarks. 
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< principally rests upon the facts of histo^)^’ inasmiu^ as tlieTWestem 
Jews have so arranged the texts of their books which are accessible 
to Christian Hebrews that no stringent argument can be procured ^m 
that source. If the higher authorities would permit me to spend a 
few years in the East, I verily believe that I could also discover tmcts 
of this kind.’ This last statement is peculiarly nckive. 

Another assailant',, however, 8oou*appeared on the stage. A con¬ 
vert from Judaism to the Boman Church published a pamphlet under 
the worn de plume of ‘Dr. Justus,’ designated Juderispiegelf or the 
Mi/rror of the Jews. The first edition of this pamphlet contained 
no charge of ‘ ritual murder; ’.but \he second edition, published early 
this year, contained an appendix, which also appears in the third edi¬ 
tion, entitled ‘ Is the murder of a Christian for ritual purposes allowed 
or not by the Jews ? ’ Dr. Justus here for the first time ventured to cite 
chapter and verse from the hooks of the Kabbalsf ’ in support of this 
terrible accusation, and adduced a passage to that ehect from what he 
termed the ‘Sepher Halkuthem’ of Jerusalem, page 156, which pas¬ 
sage, if the citation made therefroip was correct, would have' been 
amply sufficient to substantiate the odious charge. 

Kohling eagerly availed himself of Justus’s* discovery. In a 
letter to Herr von Onody dated .Tune 19, 1883 (reprinted in ,De- 
litzsch’s Schachmatt, p. 22), Kohling reiterated the statement that he 
‘ did not find in the Talmud, as far as it lies before us in print, any 
proof of ritual«murder,’ but he stated that a book had since come 
into his possession printed under the auspices of Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore so late as the year 1868,’® which contains a direct commenda¬ 
tion of such murder. The work in question is that referred^ to by 
‘ Dr. Justus.’ 

It is evident, therefore, that Dr. Kohling liad not six months 
ago made this discovery. The ‘heifer’ with which he has ‘plowed’ 

’* Upwanls of fifty closely printcsi pages of this work are occupied with reciting 
‘ historical ’ proofs down to the ciise of Father Thomas at Damascus. In his account 
given of the latter case, Kohling is guilty of gross suppression of fac^. One would 
never learn from it that the most important witnesses, whoso evidence would have 
cleared the Jews in the very outset, were tortured to death before the public trial 
took place. See Dr. L. Loewe’s Translation of Levinsohn’s E/eg Eammim, or Converm- 
tumgatJerutalem, antlw malicwug charge_ of luting Christian hhml (Longmans, Gree^, 
and Longman, 1811). • 

'* On this point it may be well to qhote a passage from a letter of Dr. L. Loewe| 
which appeared in the Daily Telegraph of July 12, 1883 : ‘ With regaKl to the state¬ 
ment of Dr. Kohling that the mysterious book hsul been printed under the auspices of 
Sir Moses, I have to explain tliat forty years ago, witli the view of encouraging in¬ 
dustry in the Holy Land, he presented a person of the name of Israel Back with an 
English printing-press, and the recipient, in token of deep gratitude to the donor, 
named it M^s&t Moshc ve-Yehoodit, a present of Moses and Judith. Since that time 
all the books printed by the use of that press l>ear that name on the title-page. Sir 
Moses himself has not the remoiest idea of the printing of that book, nor has he ever 
heard of its existence; but it pleased Dr. Kohling, and he thought it would uiswer 
his purpose exceedingly well, to interpret these words by “ under the auspices of Sir 
Mo8« Montefiore.” * 
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fliis Sell'(Judges xiv. 18), and by irbose md be has uneartbed^^^^^ 
f pearl ^ of evidence, can scarcely be any other than the anonymous 
Jewi^ convert. Belying* on * the staff of this 'broken reed,’ which 
has v^ily pierced the hand of hiin who has used it (Isaiah xxzvL 6), 
Bohling has ventured to engagfe in combat with the venerable Leipzig 
Professor who for, nearly fifty years has made post>Biblical Jewish 
literature one of the subjects of his special stnciy.^^ Had the Talmud 
contained one single passage in which such a practice was comm^ded, 
had the Sohar, or an^ later Kabbalistic works, really contained any 
such directions, as is now for the first time pretended, the great 
Protestant controversialists like the Buxtorfs, Wagenseil, or Eisen- 
men^i, or great Kabbalistic scholars of the Boman Catholic Church, 
like the. Jesuit Athanasius Kircher, would certainly long ago have 
brought such passages to the light of day. 

It is not surpri^ng that the Antworten an die Rahhiner should 
have been forbidden in the kingdom of Bohemia, prolSably on account 
of its inflammatory contents.In it Professor Bohling refers in 
termd of highest approbation ,to the pamphlet of Dr. Justus, and 
maintains that ‘ the laws of the Jews ’ are correctly set forth in that 
wretched publication. He remarks: * Dr. Justus is not identical with 
me, but his cause is my cause. The texts which he quotes are taken 
direct from the originals.’ The crowning discovery, however, of 
Professor Bohling is contained in a letter published in the West- 
ungarischer Grenzbote of the 2hd of July, 1883. He there endorses as 
correct a translation of a passage professedly taken from the Book of 
Sohar, known to be a great authority among a certain class of Jews, 
especially those known as Chasidim, in which particular directions 
fure given as to the manner in which a Christian virgin ought to be 
put to death, and her blood used for religious purposes. 

The following are the passages on which Dr. Justus and Professor 

However bitterly Bohling may speak of Delitzsch in his later pamphlets, he was 
once willing to loam from him on matters of Biblical criticism. In his first reply, 
J'Vawow Selitztoh und die Judenfrage, he speaks of liim with admiration. ‘ Delitzsch,' 
he says, ‘ I l^ipth honour and love. For ho has, during many years of a life already 
long, borne labour and toil with patience, ho ha.s become by his talents and diligence 
a spiritual power, and has performed many splendid services to the truth by his rest- 
lees literaiy activity. He is in his way a second Tertullian j his words shine forth 
like the lightning; his readiness for combat is unrivtdlcd. And what makes him so 
particularly lovable ? He does not conceal t'ho fact that he knows Jesus Christ, our 
hope and our life; and in his heart the call is loud: “ To Romo, to Borne, to Christ’s 
Representative ! ” He speaks, indeed, much against Rome; still the manner in which 
he says it, proves, what Is going on within him; wherefore I hope tlmt the voice may 
yet reach him e/K\np6v trot irpbs ntvrpa KajcTt^tiv (Acts xzvi. 14). God grant that this 
treatise may contribute to make him and others abandon the vrar against the Rook 
of Peter, which contains in itself the saving water of the Redeemer.’ We may here 
observe that we have intentionally abstained in this article from noticing the bitter 
assaults of Bohling on Protestants and Protestantism, which are contained even 
in his treatises against the Jews, as such attacks have no direct bearing on the 
subject before us. 

** See this fact referred to in Rohling’s Polemilt tmd dot Men»ehenopfer, T}. 8. 
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fioliling zelyas for thkbarlttrous practice bdiagin^^ 

among the Jews. ’ 

The first is the passage from the Sephir ffcdhtthenif p. 156, 
translated as follows bj Dr. Justns in his Juden^ieffdf p. 94^ in 
which, according to that writer, the blood of virgins not belonging 
to the Jewish race is declared to be peculiarly acc.eptable in the sight 
of God;— 

• ' 

It. is written in the Holy Scripture [Prov. xxx. 19], ‘ the way of a man with a 
maid,’ &c. (Three things are then mentioned in the Bible of which it is said, 

‘ three things are too wonderful for me, and the fourth ’—in the foUowingyerse this 
fourth is described as ‘ the way of a juan with a nfaid ’—‘ 1 understand not.’) What 
is here the meaning of the Holy Scripture P The sense, put in the fewssV words, 
is: It is wonderful that the virgin's blood of tho unclean, of the Klijioth (those 
who are not Jewesses) is, however, to Heaven an offering of a sweet savour. 
Tes, to shed non-Jewish virgin’s blood is as holy an offering as tho beat spices, and 
a means to reconcile God witli oneself, and to draw do'^n upon Cueself favour. 
This is the mea]®ng, therefore, of the Holy Scripture: It*is wonderful that the 
virgin [is] personally unclean and a KUpa (not a Jewess), and yet the shading of 
her blood is so prcc'lDus an offering. 

• 

The passage is professedly quoted from the Jerusalem edition. Per¬ 
haps it was in reference to this fact that Professbr Bohling remarks; 
* If the authorities in power would render it possible for me to spend 
some years in the East, I believe that I could also discover texts of 
this import.’ • ^ 

The Seplier HaliMcutim which Dr. Justus refers to in * Polish jar¬ 
gon ’ as the ‘ Sepher Halkuthem ’ is a collection of single texts of the 
Old Testament, with remarks thereon drawn up by Chayim Vital, a 
pupil of the distinguished Kabhalist Isaak Luria, and editiqps of it 
have been published, as Delitzsch observes, in Zolkiew, Wilna, add 
Jerusalem. The translation of the passage given by Justus and 
endorsed by Eohling is simply a gigantic falsehood. Professor 
Franz Delitzsch has given the original of the passage on p. 30 of 
his Schaekmatt den Blutlugnern, If the learned Professor of 
Leipzig has used strong language in this pamphlet, dt is because 
circumstances have fully justified its use, as the falsehoods of Justus 
and Bohling have inflamed the feelings of the people against the 
Jews and have led to scenes of murder and outrage. * 

To understand the passage fully, it is necessary to have some 
idea of the Kabbalistic philosophy or theosophy, which has often 
found warm admirers among the theologians of Christendom. The 
English reader desirous of obtaining a general idea of the chief points 
of that strange system of Jewish mysticism could not do better than 
peruse the pages* of Dr. Christian D. Ginshurg’s interesting though 
brief essay, The Kabbalah, its Doctrines, Development, a/nd Idtera-- 
There he will see the Kabbalistic doctrine regarding the 


** London: Longmans, 1865. 
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Sjftpluioth, * principles,’ * intdiligenoes,’ or ^emanations’ (tbe 
meaning of that technical word need not here be discussed), which is 
in many points akin tb the Grnostic teachings on similar subjects. 
According to Kabbalistic dodtrihe the lower world has been created 
after the pattern of things above, even as the Tabernacle of Moses 
was formed after tlm pattern of that seen on'Mount Sinai; thus the 
things on earth have their counterparts in the.things in heaven. 

With this general remark we turn to the passage from the Sejpher 
HalUdeuiim which is given and translated in full by Belitzscb. Wo 
have taken the liberty of curtailing the passage, and of slightly 
modifying Delitzsch’s rendeiing, though not departing substantially 
from it in any particular, and have added a few notes within brackets 
to make the passage more generally intelligible:— 

i 

Three thinj 58 are wonderful to me, &c. The first is this: Why is the appearance 
of the eagle, although jt is unclean, attached to the Chariot [tlif .Tews style the 
vision given in Ezekiel i. tl^js vision of ' the chariot; ’ see Ezekiel i. 10, &c.] and 
mentioned in the sephira of Beauty, which is called ‘ heaven ’ ? This is that which 
is meant by the words ‘ the way of an eagle in the heaven ’ [our Authorised Version 
lendei/^ ‘ in the air ’]. And the second is ‘ the way of the serpent upon the rock, 
as it gives thus a support for the unclean serpent in (the sephira) of the Kingdom 
[the tenth sephira, which represents the harmony of the archetypal man; see 
Gins^urg, p. 1C, and his pictorial illustration of the ten sephirotb], which is termed 
* rock ’ [as that which is the foundation of all] P The third is * the way of the ship 
in the heart of the sea,’ for * oniya ’ [t he word for ‘ a ship ’] signifies the evil maid 
who always howls, with a secret refeirende to ‘ taaniya waaiiiya’^‘mourning and 
lamentation,’ Lam. ii. 6, Isa. xxix. 2]. How can she [the evil maid, or sensuality 
which is never satisfied] drive away her mistress, and enter by force the heart of the 
sea, that is, into the congregation of Israel, which is termed * sea ’ P It tlierefore 
follows that all his wondering [*.c. of the author of Prov. xxx.] is how there is an 
opening Mid way for the things which are outside [to intrude] into the glory. So 
for of another [hander down of the doctrines of the Master]. 

So far there is no reference in the remarks of Vital to deeds of 
blood, but that Kabbalistic writer explains the text in the Book of 
Proverbs mystically as referring to the entrance of evil powers into 
the holy worlds which emanated from the Supreme Being, the Endless 
One. * 

But Vital proceeds further:— 

a 

• 

Samuel [the son of Ohayim Vital] says. According to this verse where it says 
further, * andfouu’ Hungs I know not,' thw mdans tliat there is yet a fourth object 
of wonder, namely, ‘ t/ie wag of a man wit/t a maid,' and the meaning is not that 
over and above the three, [wonderful things] there are four others, for no mention 
is made of them of four others besides the three mentioned]. And I have 
found an explanation of the fourth, which is [here] mentioned, in the manuscripts 
of the Master (may bis memory be blessed !), and I will here write it down and 
briefly explain it. The matter is that it appeared wonderful to him [the original 
writer] how the blood of virginity [the directions of the Mosaic law concerning 
which token or sign of purity are laid down in Deut. xxii. 13-21] can be in the 
higher world, rince all things which are corrupted below are also notched in a 
similar manner above [in that higher sphere where the archetypes exist of the things 
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below. In other woidB, the archetypes shore exhibit traces of any injniy which 
may happen to their corresponding forms in the lower sphere], and afterwards 
[it appeared wonderft^l to liim] that the crowned,hride is a rirgin who has not yet 
known a man, should belong (ihr bo it 1) to tht^shdls [or hnsk^ the Kelippoth, to 
the impure or demoniacal world; see Ginshurg’s KahbcHah, pp. 2fi, 26]. And not 
only that, but since the union [j.e. of the sephira of Justice and that of Mercy] ” is 
brought about only by means of the quieting of judgment, and by compassion 
gaining the upper hand, whence should the redness of the blood [primss noctis], 
which although it is cldan [in contrast to that spoken of in Leviticus xv. 18-24], 
still indicates [or betokens] judgment, get there [namely, to the Jieavenly sphere] P 
This is a difficult question, and it is of the same kind as that which I hare ex- 
plidned concerning the way of tho eagle in the heaven, and the way of the ship 
in the heart of the sea, and the way of the seapent upon the rock; and there is 
yet another way [of explaining the passage], but this may now suffice. , • 

We have nothing whatever here to do with the cqrrecthess or in¬ 
correctness of this strange Kabbalistic interpretation of the passage 
in the Book of Proverbs, and it would require more extensive com¬ 
ments in order fully to explain the several details of this interpreta¬ 
tion. One pointj^ however, is certain, that the Kabbalistic interpreter 
never had the slightest intention ofi speaking of any shedding of the 
blood of virgins in sacrifice, nor does he allude in the most remote 
manner to non-Jewesses. The masculine plurdl form used in the 
passage (bethulim) always signifies ‘ virginity ’ and not * virgins,’ in 
which signification the regular feminine plural form bethuhth is 
always employed. This usage ,is jcharacteristic not only of the 
language of the Old Testament Scriptures, but also of that of the 
Talmud. See, on the use of the plural in such a signification, 
Oesenius-Kautzsch’s Hebrdische Gramm. § 108. 2. a, and Bcittcher’s 
Lehrbuch der Heb. Sprache, § 689, B., as also the Hebrew Lexicons 
of Gesenius or Fiirst. We can only account for so gross a blander 
of translation on the supposition that the mistake originated in the 
ignorance of ‘Dr. Justus,’ who was originally a Polish Jew, but is 
now an ardent convert to the Romish Church, and, like many Polish 
Jews, is evidently very imperfectly acquainted with the critical 
niceties of the Hebrew language, and certainly unacquainted with 

Tlie Kabbalustic Sephiroth are first divided into six principles mutually anta¬ 
gonistic, represented as masculine and feminine. The masculine Sephiroth are Wis¬ 
dom, Mercy, and Firmness (nV3); the feminine are Intelligence, Justice, £nd 
Splendour. These six are united with each other by three uniting principles, desig¬ 
nated as tlie Crown, Ileauty, and Foundation—^thus making nine in number. From 
the ninth proceeds the tenth sephira,' or the Kingdom which unites all in one 
harmonious whole. All are regarded as emanations from the Supreme Being or the 
Endless One. The masculine sephira of Merey on the right hanc^ corresponds to the 
feminine sephira of Justice on the left, and tlie sixth sephira, tliat of Beauty, unites 
these two. From tliis union (aivt) proceeds the sensuous world to which marriage 
belongs. But even these things which sure sensuous and earthly have, according to 
this philosophical system, their counterxiarts in the heavenly sphere. Justus, in bis 
pamphlet, p. 96, evidently understood the word translated ‘ union' to be used in the 
sense of ' reeonoiliation,’ which is utterly false. Bohling, in his Palemih, p. 58, while 
avoiding in words this error, endeavours by a display of ingenuity to attach sub¬ 
stantially the same signification to the expresmon. > 
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philosopliy. Utterly miscoseeiving the s&eaidog^ of 
* K^ipp6th/which never occurs in the serise he assigns to it, Md 
hlmded hy partisanship^ this Jewish convert forced upon the passage 
a sense it cannot bear. Professor Bohling, in a zeal for God which 
is certainly not according to knowledge, appears at first without due 
exam in ation to have accepted Justus’s interpfetation. But it is ini- 
intelligible how any man with an;^ pretensions. to'‘Hebrew scholarship 
could, after his*^ gross blunders of translation had been thoroughly 
exposed by such an authority as Professor Franz Delitzsch of 
Leipzig, yet persevere in affirming as a truth what he must know 
to be false. The case is nbt one *in which an honest difference of 
opinibh Is conceivable as to the correct translation of the Hebrew. 
Every tyro in Talmudic or Eabbinical Hebrew can clearly see from 
an examination of the original text as given in Delitzsch’s pamphlet, 
that the passage appealed to has been grossly mistranslated by Justus 
and Bohling, and "that ^the interpretation they have* put upon its 
terms is absolutely impossible. 

We do not charge Eohling,, with being absolutely ignorant of 
Hebrew. He is the author of a respectable Commentary on the 
Book of Provcrfts,*®*which, though disfigured by its unnecessary and 
violent attacks on Protestant commentators, owes no little of its value 
to the use made in it of the work of Delitzsch on the same portion of 
the Old Testament. But be is fairly chargeable with having made 
blunders through rashness and want of accuracy. UnderHhe influence 
of a fanatical hatred against the Jews as opponents of Christianity, and 
of feelings of indignation against the scurrilous attacks on Christ 
which have appeared in the Jewish press,*^ Eohling appears to have 
eagerly grasped at the first weapons handed to him by a half-educated 
convert, and, rather than admit his mistakes, has had the audacity to 
maintain the correctness of interpretations which are most palpably 
untrue. His final reply to Professor Delitzsch, Die Polrnmk und das 
Menaohenop/eTf is not lacking in ingenuity. It will convince no 
Hebrew scholar, but it wiU deceive numbers of persons unacquainted 
with that ^language. It will again and again be appealed to by 
popular demagogues like Herr von Onody. It will stir up the flaming 
pdlisions of ignorant Christians against the Jews, it will embitter the 
hostility of Jews Against all that is Christian. And all this has been 
done in the name of the meek and loving Eedeemer I Would that—for 
the sake of the innocent human beings, whose houses may be rifled, 
whose persons may be iU-treated, whose wives and daughters may be 
outraged, under the influence of such false accusations,—the autho- 

“ Das SaUmonisoJie SpmoTibuoh.. Ueberaetat tmd erkliirt von Prof. Dr. August 
Eohling. Mit Erlaubniss der Obom. Mainz. 1879. 

See the important article in Professor Franz Delitzsch’s 8aat avf, Moffwmg, 
XIX Jabrg. 2teB Heft (Ostem, 1882), entitled ChHstmttmi und judlsche Premt 
&lbgterlel)tes von F. D. 
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riti«s of the €biKoh of whose * permission^’ it seems, had to be 
sought ere a CommeTUary on the Book of Pi’overis could be issued, 
would suppress these inflammatory pubHcations of a writer who is 
under their control, and is one of thei!: professors of theology I 

It is only necessary here to observe, in reply to the ftother obsei> 
vations of Dr. Bohling, that no reference whateyer is made in the 
passage of Vital b^re quoted to non-Jewish virgins. As, however, 
under the term Kelippoth, all the gross forms of the material world 
are included, it is easy to understand how ‘^e soull of the wicked ’ 
are regarded by Kabbalists as belonging to that category, which 
includes also the evil angels, in whom darkness and impurity have 
the upper hand. All such are * termed death and the sha&ow of 
death.’ But to conclude from such statements that Christians, and, 
as ‘Dr. Justus ’ would have it, Christian virgins, are’specially desig¬ 
nated by ‘ Kelippoth,’ and that * the crowned virgin ’ the passage 
is a Christian*maiden, is a monstrous perversion of truth. The very 
ezpr^sion ‘ crowned virgin ’ proves that the allusion there made is to 
a Jewish bride. ’ 

• • 

According to the West-ungarischei' Qremhote of the 2nd of July 
of this year, Professor Bohling communicated* to the court before 

which the unfortunate Jews of Tisza-Eszlar were tried for the murder 

• 

of Esther Solymossi, the second passage’professedly taken from the 
Sohar, vol. ii. p. 119 a, in which, according to his interpretaticm, 
full directioiB are given as to the nJode in which Christian virgins 
ought to be solemnly sacrificed. In a letter dated Prague, July 1, 
Professor Bohling stoted that he was prepared to swear that the 
following special directions, among others, are there given as to the 
manner in which the rite is to be performed. 

(1) Such a sacrifice must be performed in Jhe presence of Jews, 
inasmuch as a sacred sacrifice is not to be offered up in secret. 
(2) Ere the sacrifice begins, the Jews present are to repeat a form of 
confession of sin, in order that their hearts may be purified from all 
sense of sin, and thus they may worthily present themselyes at the holy 
sacrifice. (3) The knife with which the sacrifice is to be performed 
is to be tested twelve times by passing one’s nail over its edge, to 
see whether it is perfectly free from all notches. (4) The girl tqTbe 
sacrificed must have her mouth ga^ed, in order that she may not be 
able to scream, but die as an animal dies, without uttering any 
sound. (6) The girl is to be put to death with the knife in such a 
manner that all her blood shall flow out, so that the corpse may be 
absolutely devoid of colour. (6) After the sacrifice has been finished, 
the slayer, who "in performing this solemn rite discharges the 

This was evidently Justus’ way of explaining the feminine plural Edippoth, 
for he translates in the same page ‘ Rlipa ' in the singular as MditjMin, a non* 
Jeweu, which is a blander. 
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ftttiotio&a of a high priest, is to repeat the closiiig prayer, in whioh 
he makes a tow before God that every day, when it is possible for 
him to do so, he will offer such a sacrifioe. * 

The edition of the Sohar from which^ these atrocious directions 
are professedly taken is that published at Przemyslin Galicia in 1880. 

Is it at all surprising, when such statements are solemnly made 
by a scholar and professor, that the common people in Hungary and 
other parts of the Austrian Empire should have ^en only too ready 
to give full credence t6 the monstrous story told by Moritz Scharf 
with respect to the niurder of Esther Solymossi in the synagogue of 
Tisza>Eszlar? 

Thh whole citation, however, turns out to be a gross falsification, 
for which. not even such a poor excuse can be pleaded as we have 
ventured to suggest is possible in the first instance in order to explain 
the nustrandation of the passage in the Sepher HaliJdnitim. No 
wonder that Professor f’ranz Delitzsch should be driven to exclaim in 
righteous indignation that such lying can only be accounted for on 
the supposition of ‘ moral insanity,’ or even demoniacal possession. 
With him, we deeply feel the terrible injury done to the honour of 
Christ, and to the holy cause of Christianity, by such cruel and inex¬ 
cusable falsehoods. 

The passage of the Booh of Sohar referred to by Eohling is given 
in full by Pelitzsch,^^ together with a translation and brief explanation. 
Bohling has not ventured to dispute the correctness oP the extract. 
It does contain an allusion to sacrifices, and mention is made of the 
sacrificial knife whose edge has to be tested twelve times to secure 
its freedom from all notches. But how different is the real meaning 
of the passage from that assigned to it by Professor Bohling! We 
can here translate only the most important portion. Those who wish 
to investigate the subject fully can easily obtain the pamphlet of 
Professor Delitzsch. 

Their death [that is, the death which persons, who are ignorant and opposed to 
the law of God, suffer as a penalty for their sin] is a public death—death, namely, 
in the sense of, poverty [the Talmud, in Nedarim, 7 b, compares poverty to death]. 
This their death of poverty shall he no concealed death, to he covered up like the 
hlopd of the birds [Lev. zvii. 18], but a public death before the eyes of the people. 
Foi'the poor man is,likened to a dead man. There is, however, a poverty con¬ 
cealed from men, and a poverty in the sight of all men, just as they pour out the 
blood of the animal before the face of all men; for as their blood is poured out, so 
the blood of the poor disappears from the countenance before the eyes of men, and 
they become white as deaff persons. But if they return penitently, and open not 
their mouths in unraemly words against God, their death is then more mute than 
that of a beast, which is dead and without voice or word. Their confesaon of sin 
is: ‘ I have no mouth to defend myself, and no forehead to lift up my head; ’ they 
confess and pruse daily the unity of the Holy One (blessed be He t), in order that 
they may die with * one ’ [that is, in the act of repeating the well-known formula 
g^ven Deut. vi. 4, which in the Hebrew closes with the word ‘ one’ (‘echad’). 


” On pp. 39-41 of his Schiichmait. 
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B. Akiba is said to bire died while repeating tlien words, in the midst of 
the most cruel torture (see Berachath, 616)], >-a representation [t.s. their death 
in that cam is an image or representation] of the ani^ [which goes forth to its 
death] with a knife tested twelve times [in order to see that its edge has no 
notches], and with a knife which makes ' echid ’ [that is, 12'and 1 are Id, which 
is the numerical yalue of the Hebrew letters which compose the numeral * echad; ’ 
the typical believer meets the sword of death with calmness, and dies with the last 
word of the Jewish confession of faith u|>on his lips, and therefore such a death 
is likened to a sacrifice]!. . 

"VTliatever views may be held as to the mystic doctrine here taught 
in the Booh of Sokar^ not a word is spoken therein of any sacrifice of 
virgins.” It is utterly in vain tliat Prof. Rohling has attempted in 
his Polemik to justify this interpretation of its terms. Some*of his 
remarks would lead us to surmise tliat Rohling is ignorant jof, or for¬ 
getful of, some of the peculiarities of Hebrew syntax.* But it is im¬ 
possible here to pursue the matter into its detaUs. But in reading 
such publications one can scarcely help thinking of*the remarkable de¬ 
nunciation recorded in the Old Testament history, in which Micaiah 
the son of Imlah warned the king of Israel against the false prophets 
who encouraged that king to go to war against Syria and predict^ the 
success of the expedition: ‘ Behold, the Lord hath put a lying spirit 
in the mouth of all these thy prophets’(1 Kings xxii.). That ‘lying 
spirit’ has in very deed entered into *Dr. Justus’ and Professor 
Rohling. 

We cannpt within the limits “assfgned to this article refer to all 
the remarkable pamphlets whose titles we have given at its com¬ 
mencement. The two collections of testimonies acquitting the Jews 
of this foul and cruel charge are most important. The Berlin pam¬ 
phlet entitled Ghriatliche Zeugnisse, and edited, we believe, by a 
Jewish scholar. Dr. M. Lazarus, Professor of Philosophy in the Uni¬ 
versity of Berlin, and the fuller | amphlet published in Vienna under 
the title Die Bluthcachuldigung gegen die Juden^ von chriatlichei' 
SeUe heurtheiUf are both most timely and valuable. The decrees of 
Innocent IV., CS-regoiy X., Pius VI., and many other opinions of 
kings and others set forth in the second pamphlet, are mqst interest¬ 
ing. Most important is the solemn opinion given on the subject by 
the Theological Faculty of the University of Leipzig in 1714 jin 
answer to the inquiries of Friedrich August, King of Poland and 
Elector of Saxony, a monarch* most hostilely disposed to the Jewish 
people. Professor Rohling, in his Antworien, has had recourse to 
‘special pleading’ in attempting to meet the’charge of opposing 
Papal decrees. One is perfectly aware how inconsistent the dihurch 

m 

** On some of the remarkable doctrines tanght in the Book of Sohar I wonld call 
attention to a very able pamphlet entitled AugzHye am dem JBitohe Sohar tnit 
dewUcher Uehertettnng (Ste verbesserte Ansgabe. Berlin: Ph. 6. L6w, 1857). Its 
author is the eminent Jewish Christian, Dr. J. H. Biesenthal, one of the highest 
authorities in Babbinical matters. 
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oi Biimie lias been in her dealings in tihis matter, and bow often she 
bte • oppressed the Jewish race^ But We cannot here ^ter 

into that qu^on. We wo^uld, however, call special attention to 
the elaborate opinion of Professor Dr. Hermann L. Strack, of B^lin, 
in &vour of the Jews (which is containhd in both pamphlets), in 
which he points out the absurdity of the charge of using human blood 
as being utterly opposed to all .the directions of the Mosaic law. 
He refers to the extreme care taken by the Jews even in the Middle 
Ages to abstain from anything with blood in it, and among other 
facts to the curious directions given with regard to the minute atoms 
of blood sometimes found in eggs, \/hich were ordered to be carefully 
shunned, by pious Jews, as well as to the directions given as to what 
to do when, in the act of eating, the gums might accidentally bleed. 
Professor Strack also points out that the accusations of this kind 
brought ag^nst th^ Jews were originally preferred also against the 
Christians by their»pagan assailants. The opinions in these pamphlets 
of Professor Noldecke of Straslmrg, Professor Merx of Heidelberg, Pro¬ 
fessor Stade of Giessen, Professor Siegfried of Jena, all Hebrew 
scholars of the highest eminence, and men not likely to be influenced 
by any theological pr,epossessions on the subject, ought to be sufficient 
in the eyes of all rational men to clear the Jewish nation from this 
odioils charge. The theological faculties of Amsterdam and of Leyden 
have also given strong opinions in favour of the Jews. The only 
strange thing about the matte:, is that in the nineteenth century of 
the Christian^era the charge—which, like that of witchcraft, ought 
long since to have been thrown into the lumber-room of exploded 
opinions—should still be believed in by many persons, and that a 
Roman' Catholic Professor in Prague and a Roman Catholic religious 
order in Paderborn in Westphalia should have lent all their influence 
and support to the circulation of so vile a calumny against the Jewish 
nation. 


Chables H. H. Wbight. 
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AN ACADEMY -OF LITERATURE FOR 

• • 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

* m 

In the year 1§35 a project of a literary institute was under the con¬ 
sideration of Sir Kobert Peel’s Grovemment, then tottering to its fall. 
The reasons which recommended it to their consideration, if valid 
then, can scarcely he regarded as less so now, and it may Hot be 
inopportune to take a review of them and see "v^hat they are worth. 
The project had its origin in a correspondence of an earlier date 
under another Government, when Lord Brougham, then Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, applied to Southey for his opinion and advice on tlie question 
by what means, or whether by any, the Government could give 
encouragement to literature. Southey had sent me a copy of the 
correspondence, and after the change of Government I showed it to 
Lord Aberdeen, and he to Sir K. Peel. They took up the subject, 
and I was asked to consider whether something could not ^^e done 
in the direction to which Southey had pointed. 

I accordingly produced a scheme, founded partly upon one of 
which Southey’s letter had given a sketch, partly upon the model of 
the French Institute, and partly upon notions of my own. It was 
regarded with some favour. ‘ Lord Aberdeen,’ I wrote to a friend, 
‘thought it would be as likely to succeed as any other measure they 
might bring forward; but (speaking the day after the division on 
the Speakership) he added, that he did not know what the measure 
was in which they were not likely to be defeated. However, he said. 
Peel would keep it by him in* case of the times affording an oppor¬ 
tunity.’ 

The memorandum which follows is dated iFebruary, 1835; the 
Government lasted, I think, only till the April following; and ail 
that Sir Robert Qould do was to appropriate to literature the annual 
1,200^. already on the Civil List for pensions to be granted by the 
Grown. I was asked to suggest the names of literary men to whom 
pensions should be offered. 
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Sauthey was, of course, the one who stood first; bat, oddly 
enough, a personal friend of his own in the Cabinet raised the 
question whether the grants of a pension to him would not expose the 
Government to violent attaches in the House of Commons. On 
learning this 1 had recourse to Mr. SjAriirg Sice, who assured me 
that not only he would not oppose such a grant, but he * would fight 
for it if it were against all the devils in the Dom-Bqniel caverns;’ 
and he added that he could answer for his party in the House being 
with him. Sir^Bobert Peel, being in constant expectation of the fall 
of his Government, reserved any announcement of the pension till 
its last days, and, in the n^antime, wrote to Mr. Southey, to offer 
him a l^aronetcy, and to ask in what way he could assist him, and 
was answered in the admirable and touching letter now published 
in Southey's Life and Correspondencef wherein he explains his 
pecuniary circumsttgices, and how utterly unbecoming it would be 
in him to accept the baronetcy, and adverting to the. shock he had 
sustained by the insanity of his wife, forebodes the loss of his own 
faculties, hitherto almost the sole support of his family, and intimates 
that a pension would be the only way of helping him; and that 
though, as he conceived, this way could not be thought of, imder 
present circumstances, as a boon to himself individually, yet it might 
perhaps be practicable as part of a general plan for the encourage¬ 
ment of literature. 

The pension, however, had already been resolved vpon and the 
warrant signed. The amount was 300Z. per annum. In the course 
of a year or two Southey’s forebodings came true; a softening of the 
brain crept upon him; and in 1839 his decaying powers sank into 
total imbecility. From that time to his death in 1843 the pension 
afforded the family a chief means of support. 


Hbnky Tatlob. 


Mijnorandum on the Means through which the Government might 

* 

hfi enabled to jpromote the Interests ‘of Science and Literature, 


Annexed to this paper there will be found—first, a copy of a letter 
addressed by Lord Chancellor Brougham in January, 1831, to Mr. 
Southey, asking his opinion in what way the interests of literature 
could be promoted by the Government; and second, a copy uf Mr. 
Southey’s answer, dated February 1, 1831. 
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In the latter document the following passage occurs:-— 

When better timee shall orriTe (whoever may live to see them) it will be worthy 
the considerstloa of any Government whether the institadon of an academy, with 
salaries for its members (in the nature of literary or lay benefices), might not be 
the means of retaining in its interests, as connected with their own, a certain num¬ 
ber of influential men of letterdwho should hold those benefices, and a much greater 
number of aspirants who Voyld look to thcftn in their turn. A yearly grant of 
10 ,000/. would endow ten such appointments of 500/. each for thd elder class, ^"<1 
twenty-five of 200/. for younger men; these latter eligible of course, and prefer¬ 
ably, but not necessarily, to be elected to the liigher benefices as those fell vacant, 
and as they should have approA'ed themselves. 

The good proposed by this, as a pqliticat measuft, is not that of retaining such 
persona to act as pamphleteers and journalists, but that of preventing theA ^om 
becoming such in hostility to the established order of things, and of giving men of 
letters, as a class, something to look for beyond the precarious gains of literature; 
thereby inducing in them a desire to support the existing institutions of their 
country, on the stability of which their own welfare would depend, * 

In a further passage of the same letter, Mr.* Southey, questioning 
apparently the probability of any such^ design being undertaken Joy 
the then Government, under the critical circumstances of the country 
at that time, proceeds as follows:— • 

I do not enter into any details of the proposed institution, for that would he*to 
think of fitting up a castle in the air. Nor is it worth w'hile to examine how far 
such an institution might bo perverted. Aliases there would be, as in the disposal 
of all preferments^ civil, military, or ecclesiaJlical; hut there would be a more 
obvious check upon them, and when they occurred they would be less injurious in 
their consequences than they are in the State, the army and navy, or the Church. 

The object of the following paper is to supply some of the details 
which were thus pretermitted, and to canvass the objections to the 
scheme which Mr. Southey did not think it worth While to examinA 
more minutely in his letter to Lord Brougham. 

As a necessary introduction to the subject, I propose in the first 
place to make some remarks upon the injuries to which literature is 
exposed from the circumstances of the times acting updn literary 
men; and furthermore the injuries which are thrown back upon 
society, not only by the corruption of literature, but by the personal , 
perversion of the men through whom it is corrupted. It will then ’ 
he my object to show how the circumstances of the times, which have 
brought with them these evils, do nevertheless yield certain facilities 
for applying remedies to them, the general nature ojT which remedies 
I will endeavour to indicate. And lastly, taking in thefr full scope 
and magnitude, and without any attempt to extenuate them,Hhe 
difficulties incident lo the adoption of the remedial measures, I will 
endeavour to show that there are methods of meeting them, and to 
point out the methods which appear to he most eligible, not losing 
sight, under this head, of the effects in reference to the immeffiate 
interests of the existing Gtevernment. 

VoL. XIV.—No. 81. 3 F 
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First, then, of the evils accruing to literature from the present 
state of society; a topic so familiar, that I shall only stop to indicate 
those particulars which more immediately suggest the necessity of 
’ the remedies which I am afterwards to propose. 

The increase of wealth and the extension of education have been 
adverse in more ways than one to studious’ reading and sound learn¬ 
ing. They have produced what may be not iihfitly* called a reading 
populace—a multitude of readers, who, standing in point of taste 
and information midway between the learned and the illiteiate 
classes, constitute the great body of customers for books. There has 
ensued upon them also ah increase of general activity throughout 
society, pervading not only the classes of men of business, but those 
which formerly supplied the men of leisure; for the cultivation of 
the arts of society and the pursuit of success in that line have taken 
the chara6ter of ah active and engrossing career. With this universal 
increase of activity, inhere have arisen more social and gregarious 
modes of life and a greater frequentation of towns; insomuch that a 
life of rural Or scholastic seuTusion has come to be a thing almost 
unknown to the gentry of England. Under these circumstances, 
whilst it may be Admitted that a part of the prevailing activity goes 
tOr reading, both among men of business and men of pleasure, it is 
more material to observe that their reading is merely subsidiary to 
their other objects, and their knpwledge is not acquired for its own 
sake, and is acquired under the excitement of imquiet occupation 
in other ways. They are therefore light, discursive, and hasty 
readers. To the same sort of readers a large accession has accrued 
from,, another cause. In this active and locomotive state of society, 
in which the objects and distractions of men are so much multiplied, 
leisure comes to 'be the portion of women. Education has spread 
amongst them as much as amongst men, whilst it is only in a 
limited and metropolitan class that a corresponding addition (that is, 
as great an addition) has been made to their active pursuit of plea¬ 
sure ; and thus, of the reading populace, women may be believed to 
be the majority, and as they are almost always rapid readers, they 
wiU probably exceed the men still more in the quantity that they 
*'• read than in the number of them that give themselves to reading 
and the time which they can devote to it. Moreover, what they 
read they will talk of, and of the subjects of their conversation men 
who wish to converse with them will find it inconvenient to be 
ignorant; and in this way the reading of women has a very important 
infiuence over that of men. 

These circumstances I think mainly, and dbubtless many others 
collaterally, have brought the market for books to what it is at 
present. In the literary trade, as in every other, the surest way 
of making money is to get some advantage over competa^rB in 
producing the sort of article of which the populace are the, pur? 
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chasers. This, therefore, is the object at whi(ih authors who write 
chiefly for mouey are incessantly aiming; and i^en those who have 
the greatest talents'and worthiest aims must, if their circumstanoes 
be such as to make immediate gaina ifldispensable io them, employ 
the best part of their time in producing such writings as can be 
read idly and rapidly, at snatches of time, by .men of business, 
men of pleasure^ wohjeq, and those‘who are in search of facilities 
for conversing with women. The competitors for this custom are 
of course numerous, and as their literary qualificatrons fit them 
equally for periodical writing and for the writing of ephemeral 
books, they combine both branches of litferary business, and secure 
to their books a class-interest in works of periodical criticism* and 
in newspapers. 

Thus the gains of literature are chiefly enjoyed by this class of 
writers; the patronage vested in journals, magaziilbs, and ifewspapers, 
is placed in a great degree at their command, and they who enter 
upon literary life without any other means of livelihood find it abso¬ 
lutely necessary to*enroll themselves ip the corps of journalists quar¬ 
terly, monthly, weekly, or daily, and adopt this mode of writing at 
least as a subsidiary, if not as a principal, branchlof their business; 
and in this journalism lies the great operating cause of the deb^e- 
ment of literature and literary men in these latter times. There is 
not perhaps any other craft or lajvful occupation in life that is so 
essentially illiberal—so much calculated to injure the moral disposi¬ 
tions and debilitate the understanding. Men so employing them¬ 
selves can exercise under hardly any responsibility a greater power of 
inflicting pain and injury than can easily be possessed by any,other 
class of obscure and indigent men ; and they are beset by temptations 
to the abuse of this power, arising not only from»the love which be¬ 
longs to human nature of producing effect and sensation for its own 
sake, but from the necessity of giving relief to the inherent insignifi¬ 
cancy of the topics which they are called upon to treat. No one can 
look into the productions of this hand-to-mouth literature without 
seeing manifest signs of intellects broken up for unmeritorieus uses— 
talent without knowledge, or knowledge without wisdom—got up on 
the spur of the moment to be applied to some immediate purpose—* 
spent, not hoarded—and which, as not entering into any earnest and 
systematic design for self-improvement and the enlargement and 
cultivation of the mind, does in fact effect nothing for him who 
acquires it beyond the gratification of his vanity and -the addition 
which it brings to his pecuniary resources. 

The circumstances of the times, to which these evils are incident,' 
have, however, evolved along with them some facilities for the adoption 
of remedial measures. The multiplication of readers, whilst debasing 
the material of literature, has exalted the importance of it in public 
estimation. Even those who indulge in light reading and ahxmk 

3f2 
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from laborious study have, or think it for their credit to affect, a 
reverence for what id erudite and solid in literature. Perhaps also 
the accession of power tO' the people has led to the same result, be¬ 
cause it tends to exalt the im^rtance of any object which is regarded 
as national. Whether owing to these or any other causes, 1 believe 
that it is sufficiently apparent to those who* are acquainted with the 
temper of the House of Commons, that nothing^4s received with more 
general approbation by that body than any reasonable measure which 
has in view the advandement of science and the arts or of literature. 
The universal acclamation with which the mention of Mr. Dalton’s 
pension was attended in a recent Session of Parliament, and the ease 
with which the vote for the purchase of the two Correggios was car¬ 
ried, may be adduced as striking proofs of this disposition on the part 
of the House of Commons. It may be believed, therefore, that no 
serious difficulty would be met with in obtaining the consent of Par¬ 
liament to a grant of money in aid of science and letters, if the 
Government should find that a plan of appropriation could be devised 
which would present a fair and ^reasonable prospect of really accom¬ 
plishing the objects in view. 

Mr. Southey’s outline of a Pensioned Academy appears to have 
Boniething not unlike a precedent in the French Institute. That 
establishment consists of four Academies, the members and secre¬ 
taries of which are pensioned by the State: 1st. An Academy of 
Physical and Mathematical Science. 2nd. An Academy of Moral 
and Political Science. 3rd. The ‘Academie Franpaise,’ which is 
devoted to general literature. 4th. The ‘ Academie des Inscriptions,’ 
which^ is classical and antiquarian.* These bodies are self-elected, 
a vacancy in any of them being filled up as soon as it occurs, by 
a vote of the majority of the members of that Academy. The 
design of the Institute at its first foundation by Louis XIII. was to 
collect together the most eminent men of each branch for purposes 
of mutual intercourse and co-operation in the promotion of their re¬ 
spective sciences. They granted prizes for publications which they 
deemed worthy of that encouragement, and when any discovery in 
science was submitted to them they appointed a committee, which 
drew up and published a report upon it. The general opinion seems 
to be that the 1st and 2nd of the Academies—those for physical and 
mathematical, and for moral and political science—^have worked well, 
though of the second there has not been so satisfactory an experience 
as of the first, in* latter times; for it was abolished (for obvious 
reasons) by Buonaparte, and has only recently been restored. As 
to the Academies for general literature and antiquities, their opera- 

* In the Fi’ench Budget of 1833 the total expense is stated to he 425,000 fr., 
viz,. :—l)6pen8e8communes auxquatre Academies,40,000 fr.; AcademieFranpaise, 
81,000 fr.; Academic des Inscriptions, 98,000 fr.; Academie des Sciences, 124,000 
fr.; Academie des Beaux-Arts, 82,000 fr. 
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tions are said to have been a good deal diaturbed 1^ factious di¬ 
visions amongst themselves; but the publications of the Academic 
des Inscriptions have certainly obtained.a very high reputation, 
and have contributed most efficiently* to the materials of ancient 
history. 

If an institution similar in every particular to t^ were now to be 
founded in this comat^^ it might assist in the promotion of the same 
objects which have been aimed at and partially accoihpliBhed by its 
prototype ; but those objects have been attempted in a similar man¬ 
ner and with some success by some of our scientific and literary insti¬ 
tutions already in existence, and the objects which seem now to be 
most essential are not precisely the same, and do not seeuv be 
attainable by means of an establishment similar in all respects to the 
French Institute. For whilst that Institute had in t^iew the asso¬ 
ciation for literary and scientific purposes of men» already .of the first 
eminence, the great want of society at this day Would seem to be 
some establishment which should rescue from what may be called 
literary degradation men who would have a fair chance to be eminent 
if they were not indigent, and if the state of the market did* not 
compel indigent men to misemploy their talents. • At present and in 
this country, when men have once attained great eminence, the diffi¬ 
culties of their career are over for the most part, and they are £o a 
considerable extent sure of their encouragement and their reward. It 
would doubtless be desirable that such'men should enjoy still greater 
advantages than they do, and that after their reputation is established 
they should be enabled to write without reference to the market, and 
in the decline of life to remit their labours; and the difficulty of con¬ 
ferring these advantages could hardly perhaps be very great, because 
the claims of such men would be readily acknowlejlged by the public. 
But the case of men whose reputation is not so far matured, or whose 
peculiar pursuit and vocation in literature, although high and worthy, 
excludes them from a popular reputation, appears at once to be of 
more urgent importance and to be met by considerations of more 
serious difficulty. , 

The great desideratum is, of course, some scheme of selection which 
shall afford, and shall also be publicly acknowledged to afford, an 
adequate security that the choice of pensioners shall fall upon the men 
whose labours may most fairly be expected to yield fruits of real public 
importance. The difficulty of devising such a security, though doubt¬ 
less of no small magnitude, appears, however, <5o haye been much 
diminished by the changes which have taken place in society in the 
last few years. Public opinion has acquired a degree of influence 
in matters of patronage which has not only brought about a much 
purer administration of it, but has also perhaps done something 
to inspire more confidence on the part of the public in the due 
disposal of it where nothing is known to the contrary. It seems to 
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be generally acknowledged idso that, whatever individual abuses 
may occur from time to time, the Crown is in these times of all 
pal^ns the least generally corrupt, because the Grovemment has 
now a deeper interest than any other party can have in making good 
appointments. 

Still the difficulties are sufficiently apparent to suggest the ex¬ 
pediency of proce^ing tentatively in the first instance, and devising 
an institution which, being of no great magnitude in itself, would, if 
unsuccessful, involve no very formidable evils of failure; but which if 
the experiment should succeed, might, as embodying a principle, prove 
the punctum saliena of a more extensive system. 

With this view, and having regard to the objects and considera¬ 
tions which have been previously adverted to, the following basis of 
a British Institute is submitted. 

1. I should propose that the Institute should imitate that of 
France, in being divided into four academies; one for physical 
and mathematical sciehce, a second for moral and political, a third 
for general literature, and a fourth for classical and antiquarian 
learhing. 

2. I would propose that each academy should consist of a number 
of members not exceeding eight, one of whom should be termed 
its president, and of a number of honorary members not exceeding 
four. 

3. That each of the eight ihenibers being (and for so long as he 
should be) under the age of thirty years, should enjoy a pension of 
2001 .; and that each member being (or so soon as he should come to 
be) older, should enjoy a pension of 500^.; and that in the case of the 
president the pension should be 800^. 

4. That the honorary members should be upon the same footing 
with the others, except only in the particulars of not receiving pen¬ 
sions, and not being liable to be called upon for the services hereinafter 
described. 

5. That it shall be incumbent upon any one of the academies to 
devolve upon any one of its members not being honorary, or upon any 
one of its honorary members volunteering such service (the particular 
member to be appointed in each case by a vote of the majority), the 
duty of reporting upon any question connected with the advance¬ 
ment of literature and science and tile education of the people which 
shall be referred to it for that purpose by the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. 

6. That all questions brought before any of the academies shall be 
determined by the votes of the majority of the members of such 
academy, and that when the numbers shall be equally divided the 
president shall have a casting vote. 

7. That the tenure of an academician, whether a member or a 
president, shall be during good behaviour; and a forfeiture of such 
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tenure shall be adjudged by his Majesty through the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, upon an address signed by not less 
than three-fourths of the members of the Institute, or four academies 
collectively. . ^ * 

6. That the mode of instituting the academies at first, and of 
filling up vacancies afterwards, shall be as follows:—All the members 
to be appointed by. the Crown on the first institution. When the 
first vacancy shall o(Jcifr in any academy, three candidates shall be 
presented to the Crown by that academy of whom the Crown shall 
select one to fill the vacancy. When the second vacancy shall occur, 
three members shall be presented, to the academy by the Crown, of 
whom the academy shall select one to filf the vacancy; and so of all 
succeeding vacancies, the Crown presenting to the academy*and the 
academy to the Crown alternately. But the presidents, shall be always 
chosen by the Crown out of the eight members. 

9. That thj following shall be the necessary qualificatJbns of a can¬ 
didate : (1) To have already made himself knqwn by some one or more 
valuable discovery or solid work in that province of science or litera¬ 
ture wherein the academical vacancy* in question has occurred., (2) 
Not to be the editor of any species of journal, unless purely scientific. 
(3) Not to be in clerical orders. 

10. That the Institute, in respect of matters affecting the acade¬ 
mies collectively, and each academy in respect of matters affecting its 
own members, shall have power by»a njajority of votes to make rules and 
regulations, which shall be reported by the president of the academy 
in the latter case, and by the senior of the four presidents in the 
former case, to the Secretary of State for the Home Department, and 
if his Majesty’s disapproval shall be by him signified, therul^shall be 
of no effect. 

These ten proposals, forming the projected basis of the Institution, 
I proceed to vindicate, seriutlm. 

1. As to the four academical compartments upon the French 
model. The respective provinces of knowledge might possibly be 
better separated and defined; but there is a convenience in exhibiting 
as much analogy to a successful and celebrated precedent as shall be 
compatible with the essential objects to be accomplished ; and I do 
not perceive that any such improvements could be made in«1he 
proposed definitions as would compensate for the sacrihce of the 
precedent. 

2. As to the numbers. The dimensions of ,the Institution might 
be dilated or contracted at will, .as means should be*found available, 
or as experience^ should dictate. I am of opinion that eight is the 
number in which men can most effectu.ally combine for purposes of 
deliberating and acting. This conclusion I came to some years ago, 
after inquiry from men who had had experience of colonial councils 
variously constituted in point of number, and I have seen no reason 
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to'dapart from it since. I have therefore proposed that the acadendes 
diould consist of a number 7Mt exceeding eight salaried members. 
With the four honorary members the total maximum numbers 
of the academies would be twelve; but even if the appointments 
were to be filled up to their maximum number, out of twelve 
members there would generally be three or four who would not 
attend the meetings. I have proposed that tbe honorary members 
should be to the salaried as four to eight, *on the assumption that 
affluent writers of the intended calibre are to others in about that 

ft ft 

proportion, and that pensions should not be thrown away upon the 
affluent. 

3. I have adopted Mr. Southey’s vsuggestion of two degrees of 
pension—200i. and 5001.; and I have proposed that the distinction 
between them should be that of age alone, and not of merit; because 
distinctions of the latter kind would occasion jealousies and factions. 
The two rates of pension may be considered—the one as a humble 
competency for a singlp man, the other as the same sort of com¬ 
petency for a married man with an average family. It is also to be 
bom^ in mind as an additional reason for the two rates, that the same 
pension would be a very different boon to men of different ages, and 
consequently with different expectancies of life. The 800^, for the 
prestdeut is intended as a fitting reward and distinction for a man 
who is at the head of his branch of science or literature; and it is 
considered that the objection of jealousy will hardly apply to these 
single appointments, because there is almost always one man in each 
branch who is admitted to be unrivalled, and even if there were a 
question between two or more, it might be adjusted without offence 
by refeijence to comparative need. 

4. The honorary members are invested with the powers and 
exempted from the liabilities of the others, because on the one hand 
it is not fitting that affluence should exclude men of literary eminence 
from their share in such of the academical functions as they may 
desire to exercise, and on the other hand they could not be expected 
to assume the same obligations without possessing or wanting the 
same recompense. 

5. In assigning to the Institute such functions and duties con- 
ne&ted with the advancement of science and literature and of educa¬ 
tion as the Secretary of State for the Home Department shall 
prescribe, I have hoped that the establishment might be made in 
some respects to supply a capital defect in our scheme of government 
—the want, namely, of a Minister of Public Instruction.® In the 
absence of any such Minister, the duties would seena to appertain to 
the Home Secretary; but as his establishment is not calculated to 

* Iliave said that the reasons for founding a literary institute, if valid in 1836, 
can scarcely be regarded as less so now. But, of course, the want of a Minister of 
Public Instruction is no longer what it was. 
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assist him in the execution of them, it would seem likely to become 
in a very short time (as the educational question rises to the pitch of 
importance in pqbUc estimation which .it must now very speedily 
attain) almost indispensable that some means should be devised for 
rendering the executive government competent to deal with it. 
The hope might be jiot perhaps unreasonable that the projected 
establishment^could be made a serviceable instrument to this end. 
It might also assist the G-ovemment in setting on foot such literary 
works of national importance as Mr. Southey has adverted to; 
those, namely, ‘ which can only be performed by co-operative labour, 
and will never be undertaken by that spirit of trade which at 
present preponderates in literature.’ I am aware that of th» great 
variety of business which might be transacted with advantage in 
the office of a Minister of Public Instruction, if such a Minister 
existed, much would be of a kind for which, these academies or 
boards would pot be available. A sense of subordination and depend¬ 
ence, tenures at will, graduation of rank and emolument, prospect of 
promotion, are, I am aware, essential to the efficient transaction of 
public business in many of its kinds. But in the higher kind§ they 
are not altogether so. Publicity and good repute supply their 
place to some extent, and if the reports of the academies were 
published in a journal of their transactions these motives would be 
brought into play. Add to wliich, that amongst literary and scientific 
men some disinterested zeal for the promotion of letters and science 
might be safely calculated upon. I have proposed that the tasks 
imposed by the Government should be devolved upon members 
selected by the academies for the performance of them; but it is not 
a part of the design that the performance of the task should bh imder 
the supervision of, or subject to adoption or rejection by, the academy. 
Such a manner of proceeding would too much comminute the 
responsibility and credit attaching to the performance, and would 
also interfere with the self-dependent unity of purpose which enters 
so largely into efficiency in the execution of any task which has a 
practical object in view. The academician upon whom the task 
devolved would report directly to the Secretary of State therefore, 
and the Secretary of State would take his report for what it was 
worth intrinsically—not of course omitting to take into account such 
extrinsic sanction as might be deemed to accrue to it from the 
authority of his individual name, or of his appointment to the task 
by his co-academicians. 

6 and 7. The sixth and seventh particulars of the project, respect¬ 
ing determination, of questions by majority of votes and tenure and 
forfeiture of appointments, seem to require but little further exposi¬ 
tion. As the forfeiture is to be only through ill behaviour, and as 
that can be judged of as well by the members of the Institute at 
large as by those of the particular academy to which the mis- 
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4e9^imant mmy belong, he is to have the advantage of being judged 
by ^e larger body, which will be less accessible to personal 
prejudice. • • 

8. The methods of institution d,nd subsequent election to vacancies 
present the most important and dit&cult questions. In the first 
institution the Crown is dearly the only patron that could be trusted, 
as being at once more aloof from •personal parti£^ies than any other 
patron or body 6f patrons that could be found, and more interested in 
the success and reputation of the measure. Impartiality would be 
so clearly the interest of the Government in originating the establish¬ 
ment, that I hardly think they wbuld incur much suspicion of the 
contraty* But they would be beset by great difficulties of selec¬ 
tion, and, however impartial themselves, they cannot be expected 
to meet with altogether impartial advisers, or to possess within them¬ 
selves all the information which would be requisite to govern their 
choice. * • 

Under these circumslances, the most cautious plan of proceeding 
would be, perhaps, to set the Institute on foot avowcJdly as an experi¬ 
ment! to constitute at first only a skeleton or framework, partially 
filled up. The eminent men who have already received pensions on 
the ground of literary or scientific merit might be first enrolled, and 
to them might be added such appointments as the Government could 
feel secure in making; and Parliament might be applied to in the 
first instance for only such a Sum* as would suffice t {4 endow these 
appointments, leaving a future application to be justified by at least 
an incipient experience. Perhaps it might be a popular way of 
applying for the money, to propose that the pensions now enjoyed as 
compensations for abolished sinecures or other pensions considered to 
have had an illegitimate origin, and which are not, under the present 
law, renewable, should, as they fell in, be appropriated to the endow¬ 
ment of the proposed academies, until the proposed number of 
pensioned academicians should be filled up. 

So soon as the establishment should have been matured, the 
mixed system of election to vacancies would take effect—that is, the 
alternate presentation by the academy to the Crown, and by the 
Grown to the academy, of three candidates, from whom to choose one. 
The vindication of this system is, that were the Crown to choose 
absolutely, it would not possess the Knowledge requisite to make the 
best choice, and were the absolute choice to be in the academy, that 
body would not possess the requisite freedom from personal considera¬ 
tions ; whereas the Government and the academies would have 
impartiality and knowledge between them, and the mixed system 
would combine their advantages. The Government would check any 
obvious or flagrant partiality on the part of the academy when the 
presentation should be made by that body; for, being compelled to 
name three candidates, they could scarcely make them all ineligible; 
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and idien the presentation should be nmde by the Oroirn, the Grov^- 
ment would probably profit previous academical presentations, as 
pointing out the.parties who bad been most frequently pronounced 
eligible by the academy on occasione when no partiality had been 
suspected. It is proposed that the presidents should always be 
chosen by the Crown,.because, as they are to be the most eminent 
men in their hind,‘>impartiality, rather than knowledge, is wanting to 
fix upon them. If there should happen to be more than one pre¬ 
eminent man, so that a doubt could arise as^o the choice to be made, 
the Government would still be the best party to adjust the balance. 
If it were left to the academical' body,, two parties would be created 
about it, and the result would probably be a compromise irufievour of 
inoffensive mediocrity, rejecting both the eligible men, that neither 
might be postponed to tlie other. 

9. Directly connected with the system of election is the qualifi¬ 
cation of candidates. It seems absolutely necessary that no person 
should be considered eligible who has not ■vmtten at least one solid 
book, or made at least one notable discovery in science. For without 
such open and producible,manifestation of merit, the selection would 
be (however judicious and pure) too arbitrary to inspire confidence in 
its being properly made. The disqualification from being the editor 
of a joiurnal is founded upon that view of the tendency of the* times 
to pay fugitive and to starve solid literature, which has been already 
represented,as the great evil which it is hoped that the proposed 
Institute would correct. To put forward this exclusion expressly as a 
part of the theory of the Institute, might provoke hostility from the 
newspaper press; but if the Government were to be guided by this 
principle in its choice of candidates, the academies would probably 
respond to'it, and the exclusion might be ultimately established by a 
by-law of the Institute. The disqualification of clerical orders is 
merely founded upon a consideration of the great facilities which the 
Church possesses of rewarding clergymen by appointments which 
would afford them a sufficiency of' literary leisure, independently 
of any assistance fi'om the State. Should the Chprch be de¬ 
prived of these facilities, the rule would, of course, require to be 
reconsidered. 

10. The power to make rules and regulations subject to approval 
by the Secretary of State is iheant to avoid the necessity of building 
up the details of the edifice, and thus raising too many topics for 
discussion when its establishment is first proposed. 

Much, doubtless, might be added to this exposition of a scheme 
for a British Institute, were it not desirable for the purposes of the 
present paper to keep within the compass of half an hour’s reading. 
Perhaps, however, I may permit myself, without exceeding the limits 
which the occasion imposes, to advert, to some general, consideiaticms, 
connected chiefly with the practicability of this or some similar 
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sdlieme, -whicdi did not fall prop^ly imder any of the specific heads 
into which my exposition has been divided. 

Upon a review, then, of the possibility of evils or abuses attending 
the scheme, the various opinions which would be vociferously ex¬ 
pressed on a matter which all men who could write or speak would 
find to be fruitful in topics, and finally, the cavils and suspicions 
which it might be made the object of by poUtieal antagonists, the 
conclusion to which I come is, that the difficulties of the attempt 
will be [and ought to be considered to preponderate, unless it be 
deemed reasonable to expect from it benefits to society the hope and 
contemplation of which would inspire an ardent zeal for the object, 
and even, it must be added, a spirit of enterprise. 

But the spirit in which such an experiment should be undertaken 
might be, though enterprising, not the less circumspect. At the 
opening of the sessioa the Government itself will be an experiment, 
and will not therefore consider that to be the moment for adopting 
any questionable proceedings which it may be possible to postpone. 
They will not therefore take any step in the matter which would 
bring it to a parliamentary issue before their own position in the 
House of Commons shall be ascertained. But even with a view to 
the immediate interests of Government, I hardly think that it could 
be too early understood and believed that their intention was ear¬ 
nestly directed to the promotion of literature and science. This 
might be given to be understood' without disclosing any specific pro¬ 
ject so distinctly or authentically as to make it a point of attack, or 
an available theme for discussion by a party. 

With this view, and with a further view also, that of gaining 
influential adherents to the project, or at least of sounding the spirit 
in which it would be hkely to be received, a synopsis of it might be 
confidentially referred to a few of the most distinguished and discreet 
of our men of letters for their opinions. The result to be expected 
is, that although the project itself would not transpire, the fact that 
some project was under consideration would come to be known; and 
at the same jiime the Government would be enabled to estimate the 
degree of support which they might fairly expect for the experiment 
from men of letters, and the weight of the authority and sanction 
which they would be enabled to adduce in favour of it, if they should 
see reason to propound it publicly. 

By this preliminary reference, or the partial publicity which 
would ensue, I p,m ilot aware that any material difficulty or risk 
would be encountered. The aspect of the scheme whilst vaguely 
presented, has much in it that is popular and plausible. It is when 
it becomes specific that it may seem upon a close examination to be 
vulnerable. My own persuasion is, that upon a still closer examina¬ 
tion it would be found in a House of Commons reasonably well 
affected to the Government to be more than defensible. 
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Some further preliminary commanicatioms, and perhaps even some 
modifications of the measure, might be expedient with a view to 
conciliate the Boyal Society, and other Ipng-established literary and 
scientific bodies, and to obviate’ any jealousy on their part. I 
abstain, however, for brevity’s sake from including in the present 
paper a discussion of .the means by winch these objects might be 
obtained. , 

Pebruary 1836. 


Copy of a Letter from Lord-Broxigliam to Robert Southey, Esquire, 

Althorp: January 1831. 

Dear Sir,—I was prevented by various interruptions from writing 
to you while I was at Brougham upon a subject \^hich greatly 
interests me, and I therefore seize the earliest opportunity of bring¬ 
ing it before you. • 

The Government of this country has long been exposed^ I fear 
justly, to the charge of neglecting* science and letters. I feel it an 
impossible thing for me, whose life has been ijaore or less passed in 
these pursuits, to allow this stain to rest upon any Administration 
with which I am connected, and therefore that it is my duty, 'as far 
as in me lies, to turn the attention of the present Government to the 
best means pf encouraging scienfificand literary pursuits. 

With this view I have applied to the two men at the head of the 
physical and mathematical sciences, in my opinion, and I cannot 
look into the department of literature without being met by your 
name. I may probably apply in like manner to one or two more 
men distinguished in the same field, but I have not as yet selected 
any such. 

My wish is to have the benefit of your unreserved opinion upon 
the questions— 

1st. Whether or not letters will gain by the more avowed and 
active encouragement of the Government ? 

2nd. In what way that encouragement can the most safely and 
beneficially be given to them ?. . 

Under the first head is to be considered, no doubt, the chance of 
doing harm, as well as the prospect of doing good. Thus it seems 
obvious that there is one danger to be guarded against—the undue 
influence of Grovernment, capable of being perverted to political and 
party purposes; this includes the risk of jobs for unworthy persons, 
and the exclusion of men of merit. The applause of the public, it 
may be said, is a safe but an unbiassed reward of merit, not to be 
easily, at least not permanently, perverted to wrong ends. I throw 
out this as one consideration, showing that the case is not so clear of 
doubt as it at first may seem to be. 
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t&e second head several tlungs pres^at themselvi^ for con¬ 
sideration. If the risk of abuse were not great, it is plain that 
pecuniary assistance woidd be the most desirable means of helping 
genius, because many a man of genius is forced out of the path of 
original inquiiy and of refined taste by tlie necessities of his situa¬ 
tion, and is obliged to spend his time and exhaust his talents on 
labour little better than mechanical. But the ^difficulties of arrang¬ 
ing such aid systematically are so great, the risk of abuse so immi¬ 
nent, that I queiition if more can be done in this way than lending 
occasional assistance. The encouragement of societies has been 
already tried, not perhaps in the best way; but still a good deal has 
been thus attempted. These are susceptible of considerable im¬ 
provement. A judicious foundation of prizes is another mode de¬ 
serving consideration. The distribution of honours has been partially 
tried, and many have proposed a more regular admission of men of 
science and letters tb rank, confined to their own lives in cases where 
hereditary honours might^ be burdensome to their families. 

An order of merit has been proposed by some; but as all novelties 
in such a matter (of opinion and public feeling) are to be shunned, 
one of the existing orders of knighthood, as the Guelphic, has been 
by others suggested as free from this objection. 

I throw out these things more for the purpose of bringing your 
mind to the details of the question than with the view of exhausting 
the subject. ' « 

It will afford me great satisfaction to be favoured with your 
opinion upon the question as fully as your leisure will permit. I 
shall of course keep it entirely to myself. 

It may very possibly turn out that after all nothing material can 
be accomplished. But at any rate I cannot allow the opportunity to 
pass without trying all means of accomplishing an object so desirable; 
and my anxiety on this score must plead my excuse for troubling 
you with so long a letter. 

I am, &c. 

r BjttOUaHAM. 


Copy of a Letter from Mr. Soutliey to Lord Brougham. 

Keswick; February 1,1831. 

My Lord,—The letter which your Lordship did me the honour 
of addressing to me at this place, found me at Crediton in the 
middle of the last month, on a circuitous course homeward. It was 
not likely that deliberation would lead me to alter the notions which 
I have long entertained upon the subject that has in this most 
unexpected manner been brought before me, but I should have 
deemed it disrespectful to have answered such a communication 
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without allowing Borne days to intervene. The distance between 
Devonshire and Cumberland—a visit upon the way to my native 
city, which I had not seen for twenty years—and the engagements 
arising upon one’s return home after*an absence of unusual length, 
will explain, and I trust elcuse, the subsequent delay. 

Your first question is—Whether letters would gain by the more 
avowed and active*encouragement,of the Government ? 

There are literary works of national importance* which can only 
be performed by co-operative labour, and will never be undertaken 
by that spirit of trade which at present preponderates in literature. 
The formation of an English Etymological Dictionary is one of 
those works; others might {)e mentioned; and in this way,literature 
might gain much by receiving national encouragement, bpt Govern¬ 
ment would gain a great deal more by bestowing it.* Revolutionary 
governments understand this: I should be glad if I .could believe 
that our Legitimate one would learn it before it is too late. 

I am addressing one who is a statesfnan as well as a man of 
letters, and who is well aware that the time is come in which 
Governments can no more stand without pens to support thein than 
vsithout bayonets. They must soon know, if they do not already 
know it, that the volunteers as well as the mercenaries of both 
professions who are not enlisted in their service, will enlist 'them¬ 
selves against it; and I am afraid they have a better hold upon the 
soldier than upon the penman,* bet'Uuse the former has in the spirit 
of his profession, and in the sense of military honour, something 
which not unfrequently supplies the want of any higher principle, 
and I know not that any substitute is to be found among the 
gentlemen of the press. * 

But neediness, my Lord, makes men dangerous members of 
society, quite as often as affluence makes them worthless ones. 1 am 
of opinion that many persons who become bad subjects because they 
are necessitous—because ‘the world is not their friend, nor the 
world’s law’—might be kept virtuous (or at least withheld from 
mischief) by being made happy, by early encouragemei^t, by holding 
out to them a reasonable hope of obtaining in good time an honour¬ 
able station and a competent income, as the reward of litwary 
pursuits when followed with ability and diligence, and recommended 
by good conduct. * 

My Lord, you are now on the Conservative side. Minor differ¬ 
ences of opinion are infinitely insignificant at this time, when m 
truth there are but two parties in this kingdom—the Revolutionists 
and the Loyalists—those who would destroy the kingdom and those 
who would defend it. I can have no predilections for the present 
Administration; they have raised the devil who is now raging through 
the land, but in their present position it is their business to la^ him 
if they can, and so fur as their measures may be directed to^that'end,’ 
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I heartily say God speed them I If sobemes like yours for the 
encouragement of letters have never entered into their wishes, there 
can be no place for them at prei^nt in their intentions. Govern¬ 
ment can have no leisure now for attending to anything but its own 
and our preservation, and the time seems not far distant when the 
cares of war and expenditure will come upon‘them with their all- 
engrossing importance. But when better tiipesr”shall arrive (who¬ 
ever may live to see them) it will be worthy the consideration of any 
Government whether the institution of an Academy, with salaries for 
its members (in the nature of literary or lay benefices), might not be 
the means of retaining in its interests, as connected with their own, 
a certain number of influential men of letters who should hold those 
benefices, and a much greater number of aspirants who would look to 
them in their turn. A yearly grant of 10,000^. would endow ten 
such appointments of 500Z. for the elder class, and twenty-five of 
200J. for younger men—these latter eligible of course, atfd preferably, 
but not necessarily, to be elected to the higher benefices as those fell 
vacant, and as they should have approved themselves.' 

The good proposed by this as a political measure is not that of 
retaining such personc to act as pamphleteers and journalists, but that 
of preventing them from becoming such in hostility to the established 
order of things, and of giving men of letters, as a class, something to 
look for beyond the precarious gains of literature, thereby inducing 
in them a desire to support the existing institutions of their country, 
on the stability of which their own welfare would depend. 

Yom Lordship’s second question—In which way the encourage¬ 
ment of Government could most safely and beneficially be given—is, 
in the m4in, answered by what has been said upon the first. I do 
not enter into any details of the proposed Institution, for that would 
be to think of fitting up a castle in the air. Nor is it worth while 
to examine how far such an Institution might be perverted. Abuses 
there would be, as in the disposal of all preferments, civil, military, 
or ecclesiastical; but there would be a more obvious check upon 
them, and wl^n they occurred they would be less injurious in their 
consequences than they are In the State, the Army and Navy, or the 
Church. 

With regard to prizes, methinks they are better left to schools 
and colleges. Honours are worth something to scientific men, 
because they are conferred upon such men in other countries. At 
home there are pjecedents for them in Newton and Davy, and the 
physicians and surgeons have them. In my judgment men of letters 
are better without them, unless they are rich enough 'to bequeath to 
their family a good estate With the bloody hand, and sufficiently 
men of the world to'think such distinctions appropriate. For 
myself, if we had a Guelphic order, I should choose to remain a 
Ghibelline. 
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I hare written t^us fully and frankly, not deeming that your 
prcqposal is likely to be matured and ^Wried into effect, but in the 
spirit of goodwill, and as addressing one by whom there is no danger 
t^t I can be misunderstood. One thing alone i ask from the 
Legislature, and in the name of justice, that the injurious law of 
copyright should be repealed, and that the family of an author 
should not be deprived of their justtand natural rights in his works 
when his permanent reputation is established. This t ask with the 
earnestness of a man who is conscious that* he has* laboured for 
posterity. 

I «emain, &c. 

Robert Sorrafr. 
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GREAT CITIES AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


1 . 

Thb census of 1881 has shown Englishmen that they are rapidly 
becoming<-a population of town-dwellers, and to a large extent inhabit¬ 
ants of one great city. Every seventh Briton is a cockney by residence, 
and only one in three lives in the country, or in country towns and 
vilhiges with a population of less than 3,000, Out of a total popula¬ 
tion in England and Wales of 25,968,000, 17,285,000 live in towns, 
and 8,683,000 in the country. These latter figures are within 
200,000 of the entire population of England and Wales at the 
beginning of this century. Speaking broadly, we may say that a city 
equal in population to ‘ Greater London ’ is annually planted on our 
shores; for the increase of population is 3,250,000 souls per annum, 
and this increase is almost entirely confined to our large towns. Do 
not these figures furnish matter for serious reflection ? What is to be 
the end of this continually increasing aggregation of human beings 
within certain already over-populated disbucts in these islands ? If the 
actual rate of increase and present economic conditions of life should 
continue, the population of England and Wales will have doubled 
itself in the year 1936, and 50,000,000 human beings will be massed 
within the streets and lanes of some twenty overgrown cities, at the 
head of which will stand a Babylon of which the world has never dreamt. 

StatisticianB inform us, and experience teaches us, that, other 
things being equal, the rate of mortality is in direct proportion to the 
density of population, or, in other words, the nearer people live , to each 
other, the shorter are their lives. If this axiom be true—and I would 
refer any who may doubt it to the elaborate statistics on the subject 
drawn up by Dr. Farr, and to be found in the Supplement to the 
thirty-fifth Annual Beport of the Eegistrar-General for 1875—^what 
might we reasonably suppose would be the average length of life of 
the inhabitents of these islands, and what their physical condition, in 
the same year of 1936, if between this and then no serious attempts 
were made to counteract the natural fatal effects on human life of 
density of population ? Happily society is awakening to the necessity 
of bestining itself in matters of public health and sanitation. In 
towns it is felt that the questicm is one of self-preservation. Thwe 
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is a feeling abroad, entertained at present by a minority (a minority, 
however, which is rapidly growing, and which promises shortly 
to become a majority) that questions of health ancj sanitation are 
of more consequence than ^questions *of local politics; and, alas I 
that it should have to be confessed, there are some who might be 
disposed to add—than questions of changes of Ministry or of ‘ haute 
politique.’ This growing public opinion has already made itself 
felt. It is apparent in the frequent interpellations on matters 
of public health addressed to members of the Government in both 
Houses of Parliament; in the increased readiness of Government 
to legislate on the subject: .witness thi Factory, Public Health, 
Vaccination, and other Acts which have been passed with a"view to 
improve the health of the governed; it may be seen in the quickened 
action of Town Corporations and Vestries (though here there is still 
much to be desired) when questions of sanitation* are brohght before 
them. The press—the most sensitive barometer of £he general feeling 
—acknowledges the increased importance attached by a portion of the 
public to such questions by the readiqiess with which its columns, are 
thrown open to the discussion of subjects relating to hygiene. The 
periodicals of the day are not less ready than the ‘daily press to per¬ 
mit questions bearing on the health of the people to be brought, to 
the notice of their readers. Numerous are the societies and private 
bodies which have arisen within the last few years for the purpose of 
acting as vigilance committees in the interest of the public health. 
Sanitary associations of all kinds have sprung up in the metropolis 
and our large towns, and it is pleasant to feel that their labours have 
not been in vain. Had Government, local bodies, and people,made 
no efforts to provide some antidote to the poison of density of popu¬ 
lation, the last decennial periods would have witnessed a lamentable 
increase in the death-rate of our large towns; but, in fact, the reverse 
has been the case. 

According to the Eegistrar-General, in the last three decenniads 
up to 1870, the mortality was at the annual rate per 1000 of 22*36 
in 1841-50, 22*24 in 1851-60, and 22*51 in 1861-70, whilst between 
1871-7 the mortality was at the rate of 21*64, or *87 per 1000 less 
than in the ten years last quoted. '* Thus,’ he adds, ‘ we may hope tha£ 
there is a reduced mortality in^ the last seven years, and that thus 
about 20,000 lives are saved annually.’ This fact is encouraging. It 
is to be hoped that we may learn our lesson aright, and not flatter 
ourselves that experience has proved the statisticians to be in error, 
and that in reality there are no dangers to be apprehended from 
density of populatidn. The true moral, and it is an encouraging one, 
to be drawn from these facts is, that man has been gifted with 
intelligence, which, if he uses aright, will enable him to live in health 
and happiness under copditions of life adverse to his ezistenoe. 
There is no reason why cities should not be made perfectly healthy 

3 a2 
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and pleasant places of residence, and in time they probably will be; 
but before that time arrives we shall have discovered that snch a 
happy resnlb cannot be obtained by chance, nor, indeed, without a 
liberal though enlightened eipenditure of public money. 

As long as cities were of moderate size and the mass of the in¬ 
habitants of these islands dwelt in country districts or small towns, 
sanitary matters might without much appreeiableowaste of life be 
left to take care of themselves, or be placed in the hands of Vestry¬ 
men, Town Cjounoils or Corporations; but when the time arrives (and 
it is rapidly approaching) that only a small minority of the popula¬ 
tion shall be residents ill the country, it will become necessary to 
loolc ihore closely after these matters; and when public opinion has 
been thoroughly aroused to the primary importance of the national 
health question, it will demand the enactment of stringent laws 
making ufban authorities responsible, under heavy penalties, for the 
sanitary condition of the towns and cities under their charge. A 
Minister of Health, with a seat in the Cabinet, and a staff of scientific 
advisers, whose duty it shall, be to plan and ^ee carried out an 
organised system of sanitation for the whole of these islands, will 
probably be found a necessity. It will be his duty to see that the 
laws in respect to health are properly carried out, to prosecute 
public bodies, or private individuals, whose sins of omission or com¬ 
mission endanger the public health, and it will probably be found 
necessary to place in his hands powers which at the present day 
would be considered vexatious and inquisitorial. Interference with 
the liberty of the subject which in monarchical countries would lead 
to riots and revolts are submitted to unmurmuringly in republics. 
We are rapidly advancing in this country along the path of democracy, 
and if it could be clearly shown that it would lead to an improv^ 
condition of the public health, and a raising of the standard of the 
national physique amongst the poorer populations of our great cities, 
there are many who would be reconciled to a course which they at 
present regard as full of ^danger. * Grandmotherly ’ legislation, as it 
would BOW be termed, would then probably follow the whole course 
of the life of the citizen from the cradle to the grave. The State 
' would see that a sufficient number of ‘ Maternity ’ hospitals were 
provided for the wives of working-men, where they would be allowed 
to remain until they had thoroughly recovered their strength, and 
could return to their work and homes; public creches could be es¬ 
tablished where ‘for a small fee working-women could leave their 
children, in confidence that they would be looked after and cared 
for; systematic instruction in gymnastics and‘swimming for both 
sexes, and the consequent erection of gymnasiums and swimming 
baths in connection with every school, would be insisted on; proper 
playgrounds, with due supervision, where the children would be 
taught to use their limbs in healthy games, due proviaon of' public 

' For present urban park accoounodation in the United Kingdom, see Appendix, 
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parks, g^ess, cricket and football grounds would be compulsory 
<on urban authorities, and such provision would be in proportion to 
the number of houses, within' a given area, and would have to be 
within reasonable distance of their anhabitante; the system of 
drainage of each town would have to be submitted to the central 
department for approval, so as to avoid the danger of one town 
carrying out a ^stem'.hurtful to the health of another; the prevention 
of pollution of air or water and of encroachments on' common and 
waste lands would not be left as at present tcf the action of private 
individuals or of philanthropic societies. It would not be left to 
Early Closing Associations or Shop Hours Labour Leagues to 
agitate for the shortening of hours of labour, injurious to tha health 
of the workers, nor would it be necessary for private benevojence to 
establish a system of ambulance for the conveyance * to and from 
hospitals of cases of infectious diseases. Vaccination would not be 
brought into disrepute owing to the carelessness* of some medical 
men, and the difficulty—^nay^ almost impossibility—of obtaining a 
proper supply of vaccine. Builders would not be allowed to run up 
mere shells of houses, one brick thick, built without proper foimda- 
tions, on the refuse and scouring of the streets,' having previously 
sold the soil or gravel upon which the house should have stood. 
Drains would be properly connected, and builders would be compelled 
to lodge in the Town Hall or Vestry ® a plan of each house and its 
drains, with the signature of the inspecting sanitary officer attached, 
certifying the house to be in a healthy and habitable condition before 
any tenant would be permitted to enter it. Provided with healthy 
houses, pure water and pure air (by that time it will be as criminal 
an act to poison your neighbours by pouring vitriolic vapobrs or 
smoke into the atmosphere, or by polluting the "v^ater he drinks with 
the refuse of your manufactory, as to mix arsenic in his food or 
drink), with pleasant parks and gardens for the old, and with play¬ 
grounds where the young may exercise their limbs, with unadulterated 
food and well-regulated hours of labour, there is no reason why the 
standard of life in cities should not be a high one, and,^s science 
advances, it will probably be found that in well-regulated cities the 
mortality will be less than in the country, where greater carelessnera 
in matters of hygiene would probably prevail. But in the meantime, 
and until public opinion insists on Government becoming responsible 
for the sanitary condition of these islands, and places the necessary 
legal powers in their hands, what can individu&ls dq who are dis¬ 
satisfied with the happy-go-lucky manner in which these matters 
are treated by Vestries, corporate bodies, Guardians of the Poor, and 
others whose duty it nominally is to look after the health of the 
public? Let them agitate, we say, and again agitate! It is a sad 
fact that no reform has ever yet been obtained in this country wkh- 
* A somewhat similar system is already in operation in the parish of Kendngton. 
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otit agitation, and we suppose that in a country governed by Patliap 
Hentary naajorities, it is hardly to be expected that Q-overunoente 
will go out of their way to introduce reforms which are not louddy 
demanded by the public voice^ and which do not promise to increase 
the number of their followers or to strengthen their own position. 
Agitation, therefore, is necessary. Agitation* for the purpose of en¬ 
lightening the public in regard to the darker* which attends any 
infringement of the laws of nature—laws which can never be evaded 
without punishment swiftly falling on the head of the evader. Let 
them agitate for improved building laws, for open spaces in our 
large towns, for gymnastic training of the young in all schools sup¬ 
ported by public money, for the early closing of houses of business, 
for greater strictness in carrying out existing sanitary laws, and for 
improvement ill the laws for the suppression of noxious vapours and 
smoke and the pollution of rivers ; let every town form sanitary and 
vigilance committees to see that the authorities are «>active and do 
their duty, to organise lectures and educate public opinion in matters 
of hygiene, to look after the registration of municipal voters, to en¬ 
courage the more enlightened citizens to take a part in the G-overn- 
ment of their town,.and, irrespective of party, to support men who, if 
elected on Town Council or School Board, will turn their first atten¬ 
tion *to the improvement of the sanitary condition of the municipality 
and the health of their fellow-citizens; let them support and en¬ 
courage the formation, on sound economic principles, of companies 
for the erection of artisans and labourers* dwellings; for, until our 
working classes are decently housed, it is useless to look for any 
improvement in their moral, social, or physical condition: finally, 
let thein take some thought for the amusements of the people, re¬ 
membering that men and women must and will seek amusement, 
and if they cannot get healthy and innocent recreation, they will 
take what they can get even though harmful to mind and body. 

* The Park Band,’ the ‘ Kyrle,’ the * People’s Entertainment,’ the 
‘ Popular BaUad Concert ’ Societies, provide good music for the people 
in and out^of doors, either gratis or at a cheap rate, and the thanks of 
the public are due to them for their successful exertions. The ‘ Kyrle,’ 
the * National Health,’ the ‘ Metropolitan Public Garden Boulevard 
and Playground Association,’ and the ‘Commons’ Preservation 
Society,’ are indefatigable in their efforts to provide parks, play¬ 
grounds, and gardens for the inhabitants of the crowded streets of 
London. The ‘Early Closing Association’ and the ‘Shop Houra 
Labour League ’ have been instrumental in enabling many to avail 
themselves of these open spaces, and of obtaining for the over-worked 
opportunities for using their limbs and muscles iu healthful exercise. 
The numerous Artisans’ Dwelling Companies of London have, in con¬ 
junction with the Peabody Trustees, pro^'ided thousands of healthy 
and cheap dwellings for the working classes, both in and outside 
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Lcmdon. The>Mete^ Public Fouutaia Association’ has 

supplied in OUT pubUc thoToughfaireB pure water for man and beast, 
whwe formerly there was no means of quenching thirst. The * Coffee 
Tavern Companies ’ and the ‘ Working-Men’s Clubs and Institute 
Union ’ have been the means of furnishing the artisan with some 
alternative places of refreshment and recreation to the public-house. 
All these societies, add many others, have, within the last few years, 
sprung into existence, and are all working in the direction of im¬ 
proving the condition and health, and consequently happiness, of the 
pwple. There is much, however, still to be done. The improve¬ 
ment of the health of the people, and especially of our city popula¬ 
tions, is a work worthy of the attention of political men, ajiid* pre¬ 
sents a field wide enough to exhaust the energies of the highest in¬ 
telligence. 

The object of this short paper will have been attained if it leads 
a few thoughtful minds to consider the best means of counteracting 
the dangers which increasing density of population threatens to bring 
upon the city dwellers of England; and let us hope that an «ver- 
increasing number of practical statesmen, leaving empty phrty 
wrangles to the Tapers and Tadpoles of political life, will seriously 
tiun their attention to those aU-important questions of national 
* hygiene which are of real and vital importance to the masses o£ tha 
population. 


Brabazon- 
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LIST OF PUBLIC URBAN .PARIS AND RECREATION 

a FrvmpaUy ampHid from infomwtim kindly mpplud 


X 


Town 

Popu¬ 

lation 

How 

many 

Parks 

i 

Kame of Park 

Acreage 

c 

How acquired 

How main¬ 
tained 

1. AnERDm’ . 

2. BiLTR . . . 

« 

106,003 

63,786 

1 

ft 

Victoria .... 
Union Terrace Qordena . 
Dnthic .... 

Royal Victoria. 

a. it'p. 
18 9 0 

8 0 0 
44 0 0 

48 3 0 

-Rf- 

Corporation lands . 1 
Presented Ijy Miss Duthie J 
Leased .... 

Assesement , 
under ‘ Public 1 
Jtaks' (Bcot-1 
land) Act, 1878 ' 

Vol. Bubscrip. 

S. Bisi.paT . . 

O 

207,761 


e 

Omienu . . . ' 1 
Palls. . . . ; 

100 0 0 
46 0 0 

1 Public Parks Act, 1869 ( 
f and 1872. | 

Borough rates 

H 

i. BlIUllKaRAMi 

V 

400,774 

• 

' 

•10 

Aiidcrley .... 
Caltliorpe. . . . 

Aston .... 
Cannon Hill . 

Hlghgate .... 
BammerOelil , 

Small Hcatli . 

, Bnrbnry St, Recreation . 
HicMl'a, Recreation 

Park Street Gardens 

10 022 
31 113 
60 0 23 
67 1 9 

8 028 
12 020 
41 334 

4 19 
10 0 0 

4 2 0 

Pres, by Sir 0. Adderley. 
Prea 1^ Lord Colthorpc. 
Purchased . 

Pres, by M iss L. A. Hyland 
Purchased . . 

Pre. by Miss M. A. Hyland 
Pre.by Mr.W.Middloaiorc 
Puroliosod . . . 

Djsuscd burial-ground . 

M 

01 

H 

II 

11 

11 

It 

»l 

11 

« 

5. Boi,toij . . 

105,065 

/I 

Bolton . > . 

Heywood, Reoreatlon 
Darbishirc, Recreation . 
Bradford .... 

66 316 

9 128 

2 2 0 
13 0 0 

Purchased , . . 

Part gift and purchased . 
Presented.... 

Public rate . 

11 

Lord Bradford 

6. Bradfoud . 

183,033 

6. 

Peel. 

Lister or Manningham . 
Horton .... 
Bradford Moor. 

Bowling .... 

66 0 0 
66 1 0 
40 0 0 
16 0 0 
63 0 0 

Part gift and pur. by sub. 
Pur. for a nominal sum . 
Purchased 

If ... 

Boroagli rates 

• p 

It 

10 

If 

7. BniaHTOJi . 

107,628 

6. 

Preston Park . 

Itoral Pavilion. 

Oid Btelue . . . 

The Level Enclosure 

621111 

7 0 0 

4 0 0 
11 0 0 

Furchoacd 

Dlst. rates 

11 

It 

M 




The Downs 

106 0 0 

- 

- 

8. Bbibt(>i. . . 

206,874 


Clifton Down . . 1 
Durdlium Down . ) 

4462 0 0 

Part purchased 

Public rates 

0. OAUBnillQE . 

86,663 

1 

Various Commons , 

400 0 0 

Corpoiutiou lauds . . 

Borough rates 

10. CulSTER . . 

11. Cube . . . 

36,704 

07,636 

1 

1 

TheQrosvenor . 

Th Para .... 

20 0 0 

186 0 0 

Gift of Duke of Wostmnstr 

1001, by donor, 
2602. boro’rtB. 

18. COVKKHIY . 

42,111 

1 

- — 

12 0 0 

Gift of purchase-money . 

- 

18. Dabumii'on 

. 83,104 

M 

- — 

43 0 0 
3 2 0 

Pnrehased . . . 

10 • . 4 

Borough rates 1 

l» / 

U. Odtvb . . 

28,486 

1 

- - 

18 0 0 

Leased from War Dept . 

Dlst. ratee 

ft 

U. Dublin . . 

348,626 

‘1 

Pheeniz .... 
St Stephen's Green 
Glasnevin Uotanical/ldns 
Leinster Litwn . 

1753 0 0 
40 0 0 
40 0 0 
3 0 0 

Presented .... 

Publlo rates 
Borough rates 

16. Bdinbuboh . 

229,030 

14- 

Prince’s Sq. Gdns Beet . 

., „ West . 

Meadows .... 
Bnuitafleld Links . 
Oalton Hill 

Regent Road . 
Stockbrldge . . 

Wnverley Gardens . 
Kiobolson Sq. Gardens . 
And four others 

Queen’s Park . . . 

8 8 6 
26 2 0 
73 0 0 
32 2 0 
20 2 0 
3 2 0 
20 2 0 

407 0 0 

Corporation lands , 
Presented to Corporation 
Oorporatiuu lands . 

P n * • 

H 11 • • 

Leased i a • . 

11 * a • • 

Cotpor. rates 

11 

It 

P 

II 

M 

•I 

tl 

;; } 
Ftthiiorate 

■ 

17. OuBQOvr . 

612,084 

•1 

The Kelvlngrovc . 

The Queen's . . . 

Tlie Alezandra 

Glasgow Gieeu 

62 0 0 
100 0 0 
70 0 0 
136 0 0 

Purchased 

f) • • • • 

»J • • • s 

Part par. 4c part Oor, pnp. 

Botongh rates 

II 

» 

H 
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GBOUNDS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1883. 
iy the Tom Corporations and ComcUe, 


Apinoxl. 

mateooit 

peraiunni 

tTndor wlio«8 jnrb- 
diclion 

Police 

super- 

visloo 

Park- 

keepers 

auperriae 

It pur¬ 
chased, 
cost per 
acre 

... ' - " J • • •— - " .. !■ 

Itomarks 

£ A d. 




£ A 4. 


3S0 0 0 
ISO 0 0 

Corpontloii . 

Yea 

— 

— 


Sntide Park, in course of formation, at a coat to 

II • * 

II 




Miss Dutbre of betweem 30,0001. to 40,0001. 


V 12 • • 

II 





A Committee. 

w.. 

Yea 

■ .. 


Lease from Ccaporation and tmaioes of Sir H. 







IliTjprs, Bart. Subjent to an annual rent of 101. 

— 

Corporation . 

- 

tl 

- 


Tranncrred by the Corporation for a Futdic 
Park nnder anthorlty of a proriaiaiul order 




tl 



obtained in 1873. 

81 0 0 


Yea 


0 0 6 



8US U 0 




— 



M6g 0 0 


• 1 


130 13 : 



864 0 0 


•1 


_ 



388 0 0 


IS 


869 14 0 


324 0 0 


11 


744 17 4 


174 0 0 


II 


— 



103 0 0 

If • • 

If 

If 

— 



— 


«l 


—• 



150 0 0 

>1 * • 

*fr 

If 

— 


• 



II 


646 0 0 

• 

-- 

If • • 

I) 

II 

388 0 U 


— 

Lord Bradford 


11 

II 

- 


Owned and maintained by Lord Bradford. 


Corporation . 

— 


_ 





— 

— 

937 I 8 


— 

*• • • 

— 

— 

1470 7 0 

The coat ia total coat, and preanmably includes 


If • • 


— 

461 12 0 

the cost of laying out. 

— 

M • • 


-- 

882 0 0 

- 

Corporation . 


- 

JiOOOO 0 0 

Total east. ■ 

I 

11 • 


— 



For cricket and other games. 

~ 

Trustees 

.... 

... 

— 


! N'o funds; ground neglected and public rights 
\ infringed on. 

6001.-6001. 




160001. i 

In June 1882 Sir Oreville Bmythe offered a park 

» • • 



t (total) 1 

to tlic Corporation of 22 acres near Bedmluater. 

- 

Town Conncil 

Yea 

Yea 

- 


Including Parker’s piece. 

350 0 0 

M 

-- 

II 

- 



— 

- 

- 

- 



Not laid out; let 03 a racecourse. 


Town Cooncil 

— 

_ 

1200 0 

1) 

Total cost. In conrae of formation at cost of 







donor. 

500 0 0 

Corporation . . 

Yoa 

Yea (3) 

170 0 

9 


II • 

II 

II 

1600 U 

1) 

In the centre of the town. ’ 







1 88 years at 201. per annnm; laid ont and build- 


Corporation • 


■ 



] Ings erected at a cost of 3,0001. by public sub- 
^ scriptiou. 

6768 0 0 

H.U. Office of Works 







Corporation . 

II 

— 




886 0 0 


>1 

Yea 




362 7 0 

Corporation . 


Yes 

■ ■ 



852 16 0 

11 • • 



— 



568 16 11 

n • 

If 





72 1 6 

It • ■ 

II 


— 


» 

405 8 11 







487 1 7 

M • • 



— 


Held at an annual rent of 251. 

248 0 10 

» • • 

tl 


— 


Bald at an annual rent of 101. per acre. 

206 0 0 

II • • 

II 

II 

— 



114 11 10 

It • • 

Tl 

tl 

— 



— 

H.M.Offloe of Works 

— 

~ 

- 





Yea 




Fiiroliased under the Glasgow Publie Parks Act 


— 

II 

who is a 
polioomon 

240 0 0 

1858, and ttao Glasgow Inoorporation Act, 1863, 

— 

- 

II 

If 

400 0 0 

at a cost, including expense of formation, of 
310,0001. 
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IM of Publio Urban Parht and Seeteation Qromds 


Town 

Popu¬ 

lation 

How 

man) 

Parka 

Kamo of Pork 

Aoitttge 

* 

How acquired 

How main- 
talnsd 





A. It r. 



18. EAIinD<UTIi. 

9,482 

.1 

The Stray . . 

200 0 0 

4 

— 



( 

Alexandra .' . 

77 0 0 

Lease, purchase, and gUt 

District rates 

10. HASTUiOS . 

42,203 

3 ] 

Goosing Gardens , 

6 0 0 

Leased . . . . 



1 

St, Leonard's Gardens . 

3 3 0 

Porchosed , . . 

21 

20. Hru, . . . 


•9 1 

One Fork .... 

26 0 0 

Presented. . . . 

Wrough rates 


®1 

Two Kecn«tion Gronnds 

6 0 0 

Leased .... 

tl 

21. LaNcabtkii . 

20,663 

1 

riie Wiijianison >. 

— 

Corporation lands . 

Borough funds 

22. LniciiabiR*. 

122,351 


Victoria I’aik . 

Abbey Pork . 

60 0 0 

Purchased . 


■ 



Boundtiny 

360 0 0 


PaUlc rates) 


' 


Woodhouse Moor . 

63 0 0 






„ hldgc , . 

17 0 0 



22. LKsns . . . 

309,126 

■ 

Huntslct Moor, 

Bramby, Uettrcation 

61 2 0 
11 0 0 

it . • • e 

” 



• 

Ook Hoad, llecreation . 

4 0 0 






Tiitakc Booil, lluurcation 

2 2 0 





\ 

Bduk Lodge . , 

16 0 0 

Leased .... 

i> 

, 



—. _ 

13 0 0 

< 

Borongh rates 

24. Lu«!0|^ 

37,313 

3 

Sontli Uommoiv 

240 0 U 




West Conuuon, 

260 0 0 

— 

— 




Sefton .... 

269 0 0 

Purcliascd. . . 

■ ■ 




Stanley .... 

93 0 0 

Fart of Corioratioii estate 

_ 

2{. LivEmwoi. . 

682,426 

4- 

Nowshaw ond Shell. 

129 0 0 




Wavertree and Botanic 

34 0 0 

>1 »l 

r 




Gardous 







St James’ Park 

63 0 0 

_ 

Imperialtaxatn 




Green Park 

71 0 0 

_ 





Hyde Park * , *. 

700 0 i) 

,_ 





Kensington Gardena 

— 






Victoria Park . 

800 0 0 






Battersea Park 

260 0 0 

_ 





Hegent’s Park . . 1 

400 0 0 






Primrose Hill . . ] 







Eeunington Park . 


— 


C 



Greenwich Pai'k . 

— 

__ 




Buahey Pork . 

— 

— 

fi 




Finsbnry Park. 

116 0 0 

- 

Fnhllo rates 




Southwark Park 

62 0 0 






Claphiim Common . 

220 0 0 






Hackney Downs 

50 0 0 

Purchased . . . 





Bhickheath 

267 0 0 






Tooting Commons . | 

144 0 U 
63 0 0 


ft 




Wormwood Scrubs . 

194 0 0 

Fort purchased 





Well Street Common 

30 0 0 

— 



* 


Waste land at Dalatoii') 
Lane, and Grove St \ 

1 0 0 



26. Lohdok . . 

4,764,312 

*463 

Hackney . , 1 






North Mill Pield . . 

29 0 0 


>1 




South MiU Field . . 

28 0 0 






Clapton Common . 

9 10 






Stoko Mewington Com, . 

6 2 0 






Brook Green Common '. 

7 0 0 

— 





Kelbrook Common . [ 
Parson’s Green . j 

14 0 0 

Purchased . . , 

9* • 




Fcckliam Bye . , 

— 

'J'o bo purehaaed . 




4 

Goose Green . , . 


Jl 4 

— 


• 


Nunhead Green 

— 

■I I 

— 




Thames Embk. Gardens) 

14 0 0 

(Part purchased 

Public rates . 




Leicester Square . J 
Hampsteail Hentii . 

1 Gift .... 





240 0 0 






Shepherd’s Bush Comm. . 

8 0 0 






London Fields . 

27 0 0 






Bostall Heath . 

66 0 0 






PUimstead Common 

110 0 0 

_ 





Shouldcr-of-Mutton Green 

4 0 0 

.... 

V • 

« 



Woolwich Common. 

“■ 



• There ore numcmus einoU inolosuree in Loudon, snch ns dlgiised burial-grounde, which hare been hud out 
Rrcnna; Bt. Georgtf9 In the East Burial Ground; St John’s, Hnxtoii; St, Mary's, B^gsrston j Bt John’s, Horsley- 

a 4NK1 ■ 6^ ChUR^VflilYl ! TVtnIaiv ‘RM*rnAi'.mn f^mnnrl * fif. \farv*a V.nt4f#«4ianAl • Xfntissasm n^wwiTMia 
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n, 1883-^OBtiiiued, 


per annum vWon » 


£ •. d. 


— Corporation 
SOO 0 0 „ 

160 0 0 „ 

460 0 0 i „ 

160 0 0 ” ,, 



. £ t. d. 

— — A gram cumuion abeut to be purclioserl and laid 

'• out. 

Yea f Bomo 800 0 0 36 acres on lease, and 42 acres gift and purchase. 
o£ whom arc — • 

constables 6000 0 0 Total cost. 


Corporation 


800 0 0 


220 0 0 Cost 26,0002, in laying out. 

200 0 0 

110 0 0 * 

66 16 1 

77 13 6 

SIS 0 0 


2002 , per nnn. paid to the freemen of city for 
commonage. 


8600 0 0 

1260 0 0 

1800 0 0 

2000 0 . 0 


“ Yns-swfirn ® Area of borough, ffli024 ocrcs. 

itinariin 630 13 6 Distancefronilliecentreottheborough—Smiles, 
Btebles “ 14 mile, IJ mile, and li mile resjieotlvely. 


— HJl. Government 


— I Board of Works 


— I WarOflice 


[ The I»nks of tbo New Blver which pusses tbmngh 
— ■! arc tented by the Board of Works. A gymna- 

I eium is to be trected, 

— A gymnasium to bo erected. 

33000 0 0 Total amount to be paid to the Lord of the Manor. 


— 9000 0 0 Paid to tho Homage of Fulham for copyholderB’ 

interest. 


Ecclesiostical Commissioners and Ilomage 
7000 0 0 oCfuIliam. 


aa public gardens by private subscription, or by public rates: e.g. The Browers’ Garden, Btepnoy; Bidccr Street Burial 
down i Bermondsey Churchyard; lambetlt Burial Ground; Bt. Mary’s, Newington Butts j St John’s, Waterloo Bridge 
Burial Qronnd at Bt John’s Wood. 
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Lilt of PuHie Urian Parki and Becreation 



IS. LoNllOX . . 4,764,811 
(cob?.) 


27. llU.cailSHKI.1) 37,620 


28, MaxcL'BBTEJI 392,676 


Honu^ot talk 


West Earn Park . 

Epplng Forest. 
Wansteud Park 
bruydon and Caterkam 


Alexandra . • 


Ardwlck Green 


I Armstrong 

" The Leases, Beutn. Gd. 
Brandling, „ 


Town Moor, „ „ 


Jcstnoiid Sene. 


0. NonwJCll . 87,843 3 J Munchold Heath . 



How acquired 


Hbwnain- 

talned 


— Part porchiaed . . » 

182 0 0 Purchased ... „ • 

347 0 0 .— 

13 223 Presented by Bubsorlptlott District rata. 


60 0 0 Purchased . 

SO 0 0 „ . . . . 

81 0 0 . 

4 0 0 Presented by owners 

14 0 0 Pnrchssed 

(Part gift by Sir W. Ann- 
S2 0 0 t strong. 

81 0 0 By agreement . 

4 0 0 . 

35 0 0 „ . . . 

o n (Presented by Sir W.) 
t Armstrong . . .) 


8 0 0 (Corporation lands . 

362 0 0 Pres. Iiy the Eccl. Comm. 
2 0 0 Corjxiration lands . 


City rates. .1 

” • •[ 
41 • 


Borough funds 


District rates. 


31. Uo'iTixoiiAM 186,675 


ISO 0 0 Part Corporation lands . Borough rates 


2 . Oldham . . 152,511 I 1 I Alexandra 


72 0 0 Purchased 


S3, PaiSIJBY . . 65,842 


St. Jam(«' 

Fountain Oardons . 


20 0 0 Giftof Mr.Brodie 
60 0 0 Burgh lands , 

8 0 0 Giftof Atr. Coats 


Burgh rates . 
End. by donor 


34. PierKHBtino' 21,228 


35. Pi.YMoirrK . 73,794 


36. POHTSMOCTH 127,953 


37. PnwTOx . . 90,537 


SiLPonn. . 176,23! 


The Hoe .... 
The Governor’s Meadow. 
The Glacis of the Citadel 

Victoria .... 

Moor .... 
A.venliam.... 
Miller . . . . 


Corporation land . . Public rates 

22 0 0 Eonted from War Offlee . „ 


11 0 0 Lease .... Urban rates . 

106 ;o 0 — Borough rates f 

30 0 0 — „ 

10 0 0 — » 

S3 2 34 Public snlecrlption . Oorpor. rates 

11 3 36 Purchased ... „ 

10 0 0 .. „ 

16 213 . 


Kersal, Recreation Ground 21 0 0 


39. BaAHBOiM)’ . 80,501 


40. SHEFFIEIJ) . 


41. SUXDEIU.AXD 116,542 


Weston , . . 

Frith . . . , 

3 Recreation Grounds , 

Crookes Moor Rectn. Gd. 
Norfolk Park . . . 

Mowbray. , . . 


Rnrnncld 


9 0 0 Corporation land 

12 2 0 Purchased 
36 0 0 Presontod. . 


Purchased 
19 0 0 Presented. 
FnTchaaed 


Borough rates 


DukeofNotfo" 
Borough funds 


42. WaWxcitox 41,462 

’iS.'WOL'VKR- 

UAMPTUX . 164.301 


12 0 0 I Presented. 


Borough rates 
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Gromdt in the Umted XSngiomf 1888—continued. 



AppiDzi- 

mataoort 

poriumnm 


£ t. d. 

— I Oorpontloa . 


Town Connell 
f Corponitlon, 


67 0 0 
236 166 


Corpomtion 



Ooca- 
' cionally 


Town Council ) 

) Provost, MnRis- 
r trateo, anrl 
) Town Council. 

Private company . 

Corporation , 


1600 0 0 


190 0 0 
600 0 0 


Soke of KorfoUc 
Corporation , 





400 0 0 
860 0 0 


Paric- 

koepers 

supervise 

• 

Ifpur- 
pliiued, 
oast per 
acre 

• 

Remarks 

• 

« 

£ i. d. 




• 

9 • 

• 

i 

Tea 

— 

• 




— 

7000 0 (1 

• • / 

n 

- 

Laid ont by Sir Joseph Paxton, 1864. 

Yes. Sworn 

MOO « 0 
241 6 6 

9 

in as con¬ 
stables 

24815 6 

. • 

[ Tes 

— 

District rate id. in the ponnd. . 

1 .. 


Part purchased at 26,0471. 


— 

The fiocmcn liave the right of grazing, the Cor- 



poration beid^ the ownetsof the soil in fee 

— 

— 

simple. , 

- 

— 

Laid ont ^t expense of donor. 

— 

— 

8) It 

Yes 

““ • 

• 

» 

I 

yiill be let soon on a building lease. 

' About 40 acrca^re planted and laid out; out of 
the 160 acres, 120 wcrcallotted to the (krrpora- 
tinn by the Conunissloners under the Rotting- 


1 

horn luclosHTc Act of 1846 for recreation pur¬ 
poses ; the remainder is the private property of 
. the UoriMtation. 

Two. Swom 
in as con¬ 
stables 

jes? 7 6 

Provided la 1805 to find work for 'working 

1 classes during the Cotton Famine. 



in course of rormatian. 

- 

- 

• 




— 

= 1 

For 30 years 0^622. per annum. 

Yes 

— 

Lease of 90 years from the War Doportment, 

— 

— 

• 


6,000 0 0 

Total cost of purchase. , 

Swom in as 

6,463 6 8 

» It n 

special con- 

6,688 15 0 


stables 

For 21 years et 31. per acre, present tenaat for 



life and ditto in remainder giving the r&t to 



‘whiok they would be catitlod. * 

Yes 

• _ 

1,400 0 0 




Fresentcil hy M. Firth, Rsq., H.F, 
f Presented by ^le Duke of Norfolk. Open pieces 

— 

a*. 

I of ground each 8 or ^ aores. 



351. per annum tor 99 years. 

Tee 

— 


— 

— 

By the Ecclesiastical Commlssloueia and Sir H. 


- 

1 Williamson, Bart, 

1 Presented by Lord Winmarletgh and Mr. Q. 



1 OtossBcld. t 

' Yes 

- 

J Leased for 68 years at 3001, for 49 years and 3401. 
( for 21 years. 
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II. 


Mb. Bbight stated that in Crlasgow 41,000 families occupy single 
rooms. The statement caused no smprise to those familiar with 
the poor quarters of our great towns; their surprise has been that 
the statement has given any surprise. It is surprising that people 
should think so little about what they daily see, and should go on 
talking as if 20s. or 30s.‘ a week were enough to satisfy the needs 
of a family’s life, and should be surprised that mah^ persons still 
occupy one room, endure hardship and die, killed by the strxiggle to 
exist. It is surprising that reflection on such subjects is not more 
common because, when facts are stated, no defence is made for the 
present condition of the people. Alongside of the growth of wealth 
during this age there has been growth of the belief in the powers of 
human nature; of the belief that in all men, independent of rank 
and birth, there exist great powers of being. ‘ Nothing can breed 
such awe and fear as fall upon us when we look Into our minds, 
into the mind of man,’ expresses the experience of many who do 
not use the poet’s words. Those who are conscious of what men 
may be and do, cannot be satisfied while the majority of Englishmen 
live, in the midst of wealthy England, stinted and joyless lives 
because they are poor. 

When facts, therefore, such as that referred to by Mr. Bright 
are stated, no defence is made; and such facts are common. Here 
are some;—(1) The death-rate among the children of the poor is 
double that among the children of the rich. Bom in some small 
roo^, which serves as the sleeping and living room of the family; 
hushed to sleep by discordant noises from neighbouring factories^ 
refreshed by air laden with smoke and evil odours, forced to find their 
play in the streets; without country holiday or adequate medical 
skiU, without su^cierft air, space, or water, the children die, and the 
mothers among the poor are always weeping for their children and 
cannot be comforted. (2) The occupants of the prisons are mostly 
of one class—^the poor. The fact for its explanation needs no assump¬ 
tion that * the poor in a lump are bad ; ’ it is the natural result of their 
condition. It is because children are ill developed or unhe^lthify 
developed by life in the streets that they become idlers, sharpers, or 
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thievdB. It ia because ^Eunilies are crowded together that quarrels 
be^ and end in fights. It is because they have not the means to 
hide their vices, under respectable forpis that the poor go to prison 
and not the rich. (3) The lives the people ^ joyless. The 
slaves of toil, worn by aniiety lest the slavery should end, they'have 
not leisure or calm ibr thought; they cannot therefore be happy, 
living in thp thought of other times, as thoSe are happy who, in 
reading or travel, have gathered memories to be the bliss of solitude, 
or as those who,‘by discerning intellect,’*have found the best to 
be ‘ the simple product of the common day.’ When work ceases, 
the one resource is excitement; and^thus their lives are joylea®. 
Anxiety consumes their powers in pleasure as in .work, the 
faces of the women lose their beauty, and a woman of thirty looks 
old. 

These are facts patent to those who know jour grept towns—the 
facts of life,^ot among a few pf their degraded inhabitants, but facts 
of the life of the majority of the people. ‘Let any one who does not 
know how his neighbours live set himself the following sum* Given 
208. or 408. a week wages, how to keep a family, pay rent of 2^. 6d. a 
week for each room, and lay up an adequate anjount for times of bad 
trade, sickness, and old age. As the sum is worked out and as it is 
seen how one after another the thing which seems to make life*worth 
living has' to be given up, as it is seen how many necessaries are 
impossible^ how many of the poor*must put up with a diet more 
scanty than that allowed to paupers, how all must go without the 
leisure and the knowledge which transmutes existence into life— 
faith will be shaken in many theories of social reform. Teetotal 
advocates will preach in vain that drunkenness is the rdot of all 
evil and that a nation of abstainers will be either a healthy, a happy, 
or a thoughtful nation. Thrift will be seen *to be powerless to do 
more than to create a smug and transient respectability, and even 
those who are converted will not claim to be raised by their faith 
out of the reach of early death and poverty into a life which is 
possible to their nature. I have heard it stated as^a rmon for 
opposing the Salvation Army that its preachers try to make men 
satisfied with unworthy conditions by promising them happiness here¬ 
after; and it is clear how hard to the thrifty and Christian tee¬ 
totaller must be the primary virtue of cleanliness when his income 
is limited to 208. a week. The citizens of our great towns have a 
common property in the dirt, but the means for buying many changes 
of linen and the room for daily washings are not distributed in the 
same way. • 

Theories of reform which do not touch the conditions in which 
the people live, which do not make possible for them fuller Uvea in 
happier circumstances, are not satisfactory. The conversiiin of 
sinners—at any rate while sinners are sought chiefly among the 
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poQir-^the emigration of eliildten, tbe spiead of thrift mad tompar- 
anoe toong the workpeople, will still Imtve a state of society for 
a^hich no defence can be made, will still leave famUies doenpying 
single rooms and sons of men the joyless slaves of work. It is only 
a larger share of wealth which can incre&e comfort and relieve men 
from the pressure brought on them by the close atmosphere of great 
towns; it is only a larger share of wealth which‘can give to all the 
results of thought and open to all the life which is possible. If it be 
that the return for fair land laid waste by mines and engines is wider 
knowledge of men and things, it is only the rich who now enjoy this 
return and only wealth which can make it common. And since any 
distribntion of wealth in the shape of money relief would be fatal 
to the independence of the people, the one satisfactory method of 
social reform is that which tends to make more common the good 
things which.wealth has gained for the few—which tends, in fact, to 
nationalise healthy luxury. ^ .i 

The presence of wealth is so obvious that the attempts to dis¬ 
tribute* its benefits both by individuals and by societies have been 
many^ Individuals have given their money and their time. Their 
failure as individuals is notorious, and societies have been formed 
to direct their efforts. . The failure of these societies is not equally 
notorious, but there are few who retain the hope that their action 
will reform society and make the conditions of living such that the 
people will be able to grow in 'wisdom and in statm-eito the full 
height of their manhood. If it was a sight to make men and angels 
weep to see one rich man struggling with the poverty of a street, 
making himself poor only to make others discontented paupers, 
it is still a sad sight to see voluntary societies hopelessly beaten 
and hardened into machines with no * reach beyond their grasp.’ The 
deadness of these societies or their ill-directed efforts has roused 
in the shape of Charity Organisation workers a most striking mis¬ 
sionary enterprise. The history of tbe movement as a mission has 
yet to be written; the names of its martyrs stand in the list of the 
unknown gqod; but the most earnest member of a Charity Organisa¬ 
tion Society cannot now hope that organised charity will be powerful 
80^0 alter conditions as to make the life of the poor a life worth 
living. 

Societies which absorb much wealth, and which take from many who 
subscribe the responsibility of doing more, are fisiiling: it remains 
only to adopt the principle of the Education Act, of the Poor Law, and 
of other socialistic legislation, and call on Society to do what societies 
fail to do. There is much which may be urged in favour of such a course. 
It is only Society, or, to use the title by which Society expresses itself 
in towns, it is only Town Councils, which can cover all the ground uid 
see l^t each locality gets equal treatment. It is by common action 
that a healthy spirit becomes common, and the tone of public opinion 
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will be mole healthy when the Towh Gotmoil engages in good-doing 
than when good-doing is the monopoly of individuals or of societies. 
If nations have been ennobled by Wars undertaken against an enemy, 
towns may be ennobled by work undertaken against the evils of 
poverty. 

The Town Councils succeed to duties once undertaken by the 
Church, by societi^, find by individuals. The community is now 
called on to obey the precept * give to him that asketh,’‘and in our great 
towns, councils of the town must work the flbcial reftrm which shall 
give to the people that for which their lives ask. Perhaps if those 
statesmen who reformed our instifutionst had remembered to reform 
the national Church, and made it march with the nation, the Church 
organisation would have best directed the work of social reform. A 
Vestry representative of every opinion in the town, inspired both with 
the memory of those who had served the people and with the hope df 
a hjsavenly kingdom on earth, would have stood* between rich and 
poor to prevent the differences which make division. This, however, 
was not to be: the Town Councils are the inheritors of the duty of 
the Church. In fact as in name they have absorbed the vestries, they 
are representative of all opinions, they stand between rich and poor ; 
they and they only can make the conditions which shall help the_^poor 
to grow to the measure of the life of men. 

The problem before them is one much more of ways than of 
means. If poverty is depressing*thelives of the people, the wealth, 
the means of relieving it, is superabundant. On the one side, there 
is disease for the want of food and doctors ; on the other side there is ' 
disease because of food alid doctors. In one part of the town the 
women cease to charm for want of finery; in the other they cease to 
please from excess of finery. It is for want of iponey that the streets 
in which the many live are close, ill swept, and ill lighted; that they 
have no grand meeting-rooms and no beauty: it is through superfluity 
of money that the entertainments of the rich are made tiresome with 
music and their picture-galleries made ugly with portraits of bishops 
and babies. There is no want of means for making better the condition 
of the people; and there has ever been sufficient good-will to use the 
means when the way has been clear. To discover the way is tjie 
problem of the times. 

Some way must be found* which, without pauperising, without 
affecting the spirit of energy and independence, shall give to the 
inhabitants of our great towns the surroundings which will increase 
joy and develop life. 

The first need is better dwellings. While the people live with¬ 
out adequate air, space, or light, while the house arrangements 
are such that privacy is impossible, it is hopeless to look for them 
to enjoy the best things. The need has been recognised, und, 
happily without going to Parliament, Town Councils may do much 
VoL. XIV.—No. 81. 3 H 
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to xtteet the need^ It is in their power to esdbrce sanitai^ improve- 
BGusitts, to make every house hejdthy mid clean, and to provide 
common rooms which will‘serve as libraries or drawing-rooms. If 
it is not in their power to redtsce rents, it is possible for them to pull 
down unfit dwellings, and sell the ground to builders at a low price, on 
condition that such^builders shall provide ertra appliances for the 
health and pleasure of the peopfe. The two. etils connected with 
the dwellings from which the poor suffer are unsanitary conditions and 
high rente. Builders tio-day build houses on the fiction that each 
house will be occupied by one family. The fact that two or three 
families will at once take pcssessioh is kept out of sight, while the 
parlour, drawing-room, and single set of offices are finished off to 
suit the requirements of an English home. The fiction ends in the 
creation of conditions on which medical officers write reports, and of 
other conditions which, like Medusa’s head, are best seen by the 
shadow they cast on society. 

The unsanitary conditions constitute one evil connected with the 
dwel^ngs of the poor: the rent for adequate accommodation which 
absorbs one quarter of an irregular income constitutes another. To 
cure the unsanitary conditions ample powers exist; to even suggest 
a means for lowering rents is not so easy. Perhaps it might be 
possible for the community to sell the ground it acquires at some 
low priee, on condition that the rente should never exceed a certain 
rate, and that the occupier should always have the righbof purchase. 
jSuch a condition is not, however, at present legal; but it is possible 
for Town Councils to acquire land under the Artisans’ Dwellings 
Act, aqd to sell it cheaply on condition that the rooms are of a 
certain size and provided with certain appliances; that special ar¬ 
rangements are made for washing and cleaning, and that a common 
room is at the disposal of a certain number of families. The 
Peabody Trustees profess to let their rooms at lo^ rents, and it is 
■urged that their action tends to paralyse private enteiq)rise. If the 
■community sold the land at a price which would make the low rente 
remunerative, private enterprise would be free to act, and the check 
upon the rent would be the competition of many builders building 
under the same conditions. 

The improvement cannot be made without what is called a loss— 
that is to say, the Town Councils cannot sell land for the buOding 
of fit dwellings at the same price for which the land has been ac¬ 
quired. Money will be lost; and this phrase has such power that, 
though the need is recognised, the Act by 'which the need could be 
met has in most towns remained a dead letter. In Liverpool, 
where, according to official reports, the state of the dwellings is 
productive of fever and destructive of common decency, the Act 
ha^ never been applied. In Manchester, where it is acknowledged 
to be the object of the Town Council to protect the health of the 
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is sfeted in tlie last report that the Act involves too great 
an. outlay to be workable. The London Metropolitan ‘ Board of 
■Works, which spfends its millions wisely and unwisely, has striven to 
show that the applicatioi^ of the A<ffc would lay tod great a burden 
on the ratepayers. It is impossible, it is said, to house the poor at 
such a cost. It would not seem impo^ible if it were recognised 
that to spend money in housing the poor is a wa^ of making the 
wealth of the town serve the needs of the town. It would not seem 
impossible if Town Councils recognised that on them has come the 
care of the people. ^ 

Social reform is in the hands of the flfficial bodies. If Parliament 
had not effaced itself by its failure to legislate, and made ah applica¬ 
tion to its powers mark a scheme as unpractical, it is to these 
bodies rather than to Parliament that social reformers should go. 
There is much more power at their disposal than mahy are aware. 
The Councils*of the town may, as we have.seen, do much at once to 
substitute good for bad dwellings; they may also provide means of 
recreation and instruction—^libraries, playgrounds, and public baths. 
School Boards may provide, not only elementary instruction, but 
give a character to education, and use their buildings as centres for 
the meetings, classes, and recreation of the old scholars. Boards of 
Guardians may make their relief, not only a means of meeting desti¬ 
tution, but a means of educating,the,indepeudence of the strong and 
of comforting the sorrows of the weak. We can imagine these boards, 
these councils of the town, endowed with greater powers j but with 
those they already possess they could change the social conditions and 
remove abuses for which Englishmen make no defence. , 

Wise Town Councils, conscious of the mission they have inherited, 
could destroy every court and crowded alley and put in their places 
healthy dwellings; they could make water so cheap and bathing places 
so common, that cleanliness should no longer be a hard virtue; they 
could open playgrounds for the children, and take away from a city 
the reproach of its gutter-children; they could prowde gardens, 
libraries, and conversation-rooms, and make the pleasures of inter¬ 
course a delight to the poor, as it is a delight to the rich; they 
could open picture-galleries and concerts, and give to all that 
pleasure which comes as surely from a common as from a private 
possession ; they could light and clean the streets of the poor 
quarters; they could stamp out disease, and by enforcing regtdations 
against smoke and all tmcleanness, limit the destructiveness of trade 
and lengthen the span of life; they could empty the streets of the 
hoys and girls, too big for the narrow homes, too small for the clubs 
and public-houses, by opening for them play-rooms and gymm^a; 
they could help the strong and hopeful to emigrate; they could give 
me^cine to heal the sick, money to the old and poor, a tratnling 
for the neglected, and a home for the friendless. / 

3 e .2 
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Wiili this power in the hands of Town Councils, and with oin: 
great towns in such a state that a fact as to their condition shocks the 
nation, there is no need to wait for parliamentary action. The course 
on which the authorities are asl^d to enter is no untried one. There 
are local bodies which have applied the Artisans* Dwellings Act 
and cleared acres of ground of houses or hovels, of which the medical 
ofiBcers’ descriptions are not fit for repetition in ^polite society. There 
are those who have built and more who are ready to build houses 
which shall at any rate give the people healthy surroundings, possi¬ 
bilities of home life and of common pleasures, even when a family 
can afford only a single room. And, although the London School 
Board’i buildings and playgrounds are occupied only during a few 
hours in each week, there are Schools which are used for meetings, 
for classes in higher education, and for Art exhibitions; there are play¬ 
grounds which are open all day and every day to all comers. The 
way in which Guardians have in some unions made the system of 
relief in the highest sense educational is now an old tale. It has 
been shown that out-relief, with its demoralising results, may be 
abolished; it is being shown that a Workhouse with trade masters and 
‘ mental instructors ’ may be a reformatory; and it is not beyond the 
hope,of some Boards that a system of medical relief may be developed 
adequate to the needs of the people. Public bodies here and there 
are showing what it is in their power to do; at present their efforts 
hardly make any mark; they must become general. » 

The first practical work is to rouse the councils of the town ^o 
the sense of their powers; to make them feel that their reason of 
being is not political but social, that their duty is not to protect the 
pockets of the rich, but to save the people. It is for reformers in 
every town to direct all their force on the Town Councils, to turn 
aside to no scheme, and to start no new society, but to urge, in 
season and* out of season, that the care of the people is the care of the 
community, and not of any philanthropic section—is the care of 
Society, and pot of societies. ‘ The People, not Politics,’ should be 
their cry; and they should see that the power is in the hands of men, 
irrespective of party or of class, who care for the people. This is the 
fir&t practical work, one in which all can join, whether he serves as 
elector or elected. It may be that efficient administration may show 
that without an increase of rating a sufficient fund may be found to 
do all that needs doing; but, if this is not the case, the social interest 
which is aroused will act on Parliament, and that body will be 
diverted from ita party polities to consider how, by some change in 
taxation, by progressive income-tax, by a land-tax, or by some other 
means, the money can be raised to do what must be done. 

The means, I repeat, is a matter for the future; the battle is to 
be Won at the mimicipal elections; it is there the cry ‘ The People, 
not Politics ’ must be raised, and it is the councils of the town which 
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can work the social reform. If it he urged that when all has been 
doue which can be done, the condition will still be unsatisfactory, 1 
agree. Wealth cannot supply l;he needs of life, and many who have all 
that wealth can give are still without the life which is possible to 
men. The town in which* houses shall be good, health general, and 
recreation possible, may be but a whited sepulchre. No social 
reform will be^ade^mte which doeg not touch social relations, bind 
classes by friendship, and pass, through the medium df friendship, the 
spirit which inspires righteousness and devotion. • 

If, therefore, the first practical work of reformers be to rouse 
town councils, their second is td associate volunteers who will work 
with the official bodies. Here again we may regret the absence of 
a truly national Church. If in every parish Church Boards existed, 
representative of every religious opinion, and expressive of every form 
of philanthropy, they would be the centres round which, such volun¬ 
teers would gather and prove themselves to be ^n agency ready to 
their hand. While we hope for such boards there is no need to 
wait to act. 

As a rule, it may be laid down that the voluntary work is most 
eflFective when it is in connection witli official»work. The connec¬ 
tion gives a backbone, a dignity to work, wliicli has lost something 
in the hands of Sunday-school teachers and district visitors. In 
every town volunteers in connection with official work are 
wanted. It is doubtful, indee*d, ff the tenements occupied by 
the least instructed classes could be kept in order, or the people 
made to live up to their better surroundings, if the rent-collect¬ 
ing were not put in the hands of volunteers with the time to 
make friends and the will to have patience with the tenants. At 
any rate, wherever official work is done there will be something * 
wanting for volunteers to supply. Gruardians want those who will 
see to the poor ; men who will visit the workhouse to rousepthose too 
idle or too depressed to work, and to find help for those who by sick¬ 
ness or ill-chance have lost their footing in the rush for living. They 
want those who, knowing what wages can do and canpot do, will 
eerve on relief committees, will see the poor in their distress, and, 
•giving or not giving, will try to make them understand that care 
•does not cease. They want also women who will be friends to the 
eick, and more than that, befriSnd the girls who drift wretched to the 
workhouse, or go out lonely from the pauper schools. School Boards 
want those who, visiting the schools, will seek <Jut the children who 
are fit for country holidays, visit the homes, and do something to 
follow up the education between the years of thirteen and twenty- 
one. 

Wherever there is an institution, a reading-room, a club, or a 
playground, there is work for volunteers. It may not be that the 
volunteers will seem to do much; they wEl be certain to do something. 
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Tb^ivill be certain to make links between the classes, to do some> 
thing to lead boHi rich and poor to give np habits which keep them 
apart. They will be certain to add strength to the public opinion^ 
which by-and-bye will do mor^ to relieve those whose higher life is 
destrc^ed by excess or by want. They 'frill be certain to do some¬ 
thing. If they carry into their work a spirit of devotion, a faith 
in the high calling of the humfin race, and a Ibve for its weakest 
members, there is no limit which can be placed on what they will 
do. They will 'put into the sound body the sound mind; into the 
well-ordered town citizens who feel deep, think clear, and bear fruit 
well. , 


Sauuel a. Babnbtt. 
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THE FRENCH ARMY OF TO-DAY. 


It is well known that within the past few years the French army 
has witnessed fundamental clianges of no less sweeping a character 
than those which have altogether altered tlie organisation of our own, 
and there appears to be a general consensus of opinion in England 
that the result of armv reform in France has been more successful 
than with us. . Our endeavour will be to show the contrary. The 
present condition of our own forceS has been frequently discussed in 
these pages, and writers who adopt the pessimist view do not hesitate 
to ascribe it to the impossibility of introducing short service into an 
army where enlistment is voluntary, and where more than half thfe men 
are in foreign garrisons. All are agreed as to the difficulty of maintain^ 
ing discipline amongst young soidieft. In France service is compul¬ 
sory, and the number of troops out of the country bear but a small 
proportion to the total strength of the army, so that the short service 
system at any rate is not hampered by conditions which render 
success impossible; yet nothing could be more complete "than the 
Mlure which has attended it. Skeleton battalions, untrained reserves,,* 
slack discipline, difficulty in obtaining gdbd non-commissioned 
officers, and the zeal of the commissioned ranks deadened by slow 
promotion—such is the result attendant on army reform in France, 

The decisive campaign of 1866 led the Emperor Napoleon to 
endeavour to put his house in order, but the war of ’1870 overtook 
him before his scheme of army reorganisation was thoroughly 
thought out. Just as the first campaign caused Emrope to arm 
itself with the breech-loader, so did the latter give rise to the demand 
for army reserves. The ceaseless stream of well-trained men which 
enabled Germany to present veteran battalions at every point against 
the raw recruits France hurled against her, created a cry for universal 
service, for a territorial army, for enormous armaments; and so in 
1872 the new French milit^ organisation first saw the light. It 
insisted upon compulsory service, yet legalised many exemptions; it 
fixed the period of service at five years, yet sanctioned the dismiasal 
of men at the expiration of one; it divided the country inte^ terri¬ 
torial districts of equal population, yet caused the military burden to 
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fall unequally upon them. Consequently tbe new scheme—an excel¬ 
lent one on paper—was evaded at^all points, and the result has been 
failure. 

France by the new law was 4ivided into nineteen military districts 
of about two million souls in each, Corsica being included in the 
fifteenth, Algeria supplying tbe last'; each district was again parcelled 
out into eight sections, thus giviqg in France prejper J44 territorial 
divisions. The total period of a man^s liability to service was fixed at 
twenty years, and, shunning the evil into which we have fallen, youths 
were not enrolled before they attained the age of twenty. The army 
was to be essentially territorial, the service absolutely universal. A 
roll of all male inhabitants was therefore made out in every commune, 
and as each lad reached the legal age his name was placed on the 
list for the next annual drawing, and he then became liable for the 
following service ;—, 

Five years with the colours. 

Four years with tbe reserve of the active army. 

Five years in the territorial army. 

' Six years in the territorial reserve. 

According to carefully prepared statistics it has been ascertained 
that about 16,000 conscripts annually arrive at the required age in 
each district. If we eliminate the 19th, or Algerian, ^rmy corps from 
the strength of the permanent army, which has been inxed at 500,000 
of all ranks, it is evident that there can be no ■possible means of 
utilising the services of the 296,000 recruits who yearly become liable 
to enrolment. The Government therefore found itself face to face 
with the diflBculty of retaining the army with the colours at its fixed 
maximum, and at the same time imparting military instruction to 
the superabundant supply of conscripts. It was compelled to devise 
some wide scheme of exemption, well knowing that any such scheme 
must intensify the hatred with which compulsory service is viewed 
by all classes. These exemptions now reach about fifty per cent, of 
recruits, and may be thus summarised :— 


Annual contingent for service 


Exemptions for family reasons . 

. 46,000 


of religious or educational classes . 

. 6,000 

}J 

physically unfit 

. 45,000 


remanded for constitutional woaknu.sa 

. 30,000 

ff 

men serving, or at sea 

. 25,000 


one-year volimteers * 

. 6,000 


Compelled to serve 


296,000 


^,000 

141,000 


But, as 140,000 recruits are in excess of the annual requirements, this 
number is further reduced by about 47,000 men, who at the expira- 

' "The number of onc-3'eaT volunteers allowed for the class of 1S84 baa been fixed 
at 5,107. 
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tion of one year’s service) and after passing a trifling examination, are 
drafted into the reserve of the active army, thus leaving 93,000 men 
to complete their five years with the colours. It is, however, found 
impossible to retain even this number for their full period of service, 
and, as the infantry soldier requires less tmining than those in the 
mounted or scientific branches, he is generally released at the expir* 
ation of three years, whUst the cavalry trooper or gunner is retained for 
five. This shortening of the service is in direct opposifion to the prin¬ 
ciples which governed the original idea. It wds maintained by French 
ofiScers of experience that it was impossible to make a soldier in 
three years (the period of service In the< German army) ; the habits 
of restraint inculcated from their earliest days on the Germats and 
their national spirit of obedience are wanting in the French, whose 
individual independence, fostered by the present system of government, 
would not permit of military service being condiicted with the same 
severity as on the other side of the Rhine. It was urged with much 
pertinacity by military experts, and acqui&ced in by M. Thiers, 
that five years were absolutely requisite in order to give the French 
citizen that amount of military education which would enable him to 
retain his value as a unit in the ranks of tlie territorial army. 'M. 
Gambetta and his military advisers, with a less wide experience than 
M. Thiers and Marshals MacMahon and Canrobert, proposed the 
reduction to three years, and as this is more in accord ivith the spirit 
of the nation there seems every cm-tainty of the change being shortly 
introduced. It will have the effect of lightening the burden on the 
people, but it cannot tend to improve the efficiency of an army in 
which slackness of drill and discipline are but too apparent. It will 
thus be seen that, though military service in France is compulsory, 
not more than one half of the annual contingents of recruits pass 
through the ranks; that though the service has been fixed at five 
years, but a very small proportion ever serve that term; and, as the 
amount and quality of daily training is far inferior to the standard 
laid down in the German army, the French reserves as a body cannot 
be compared to the Landwehr. ^ 

Let us now ascertain the forces which the new system has placed 
at the disposal of France, dividing them into three great classes; 

I. Tliose who have passed three years or upwards with the colours 
and may be termed trained soCdm's. 

II. Those who have served one year and can only be considered 
as partly trained. 

III. Those who have escaped service altogether, and, though liable 
to be called up in’the event of vrar, cannot be looked on as soldiers. 

The Active army embraces all men who have been enrolled since 
1878, whether with the colours or at their homes; the Active army 
Reserve, all men enrolled between the years 1874 and 1878; the Terri¬ 
torial army, the classes of 1872-73. 
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Table I. 

Shoicinff ava^aile MUitary Force in Fravee. 



Category 

jn^niiiiiii 

rrainixl men 

Partly trained 
men 

Untrained men 
liable to eervlae 

I. 

Active Army ’ . 

1882 

1881 


■ffii 

166,000 

166,000 



1880 

93,000 <«) 

47,000 

166,000 


• • 


L879 

93,000 

47,000 

166,000 




L878 

93,000 

47,000 

166,000 

n. 

Active Army Beserve . 


1877 

98,000 

47,000 

166,000 



870 

• 93,000 

47,000 

166,000 




876 

93,000 

47,000 

156,000 


r 


L874 

93,000 

47,000 

166,000 

in. 

Territorial Army. . 

1 


L873 

93,000 

47,000 

156,000 



872 

93,000 

47,000 

166,000 


Tbtal . •. 

• 


837,000 

703,000 

1,716,000 


Of. the above, those marked (a) are with the colours, the remainder 
are at their homes ; and this fotce may be. again subdivided to show 
more clearly its mi^tary worth. 


Table IL 

Classification of Mm in tJie various Categories. 



With the colonrs 

At their homes 

Service under 
one year 

Service under 
two years 

Service under 
three yeeis 

Trained 

Partly 

tniiued 

f 

Active Army 
Active Reserves . 
Territorial Army . 

140,000 

• — 

140,000 

93,000 

186,000 

372,000 

186,000 

mm 


In spite of official statistics, we believe these to be the actual 
numbers France has at her disposal for the 

I 

7C1 batteries of artillery, 

* 617 squadrons of cavalry, 

1,127 battalions of infantry, 

«■ 

borne on the rolls of her army as Active and Territorial troops. 

These troops are distributed according to the following table, but 
it may be well to remember that whilst massing her force as a rule 
on her eastern frontier, France has danger from other quarters than 
the Ehine. Paris, the birthplace of all revolutions; Lyons, the seat 
of anarchy; Algeria and Tunis, aU demand heavy garrisons, and no 
fewer than twenty-five regiments of cavalry, 155 battalions of infantry, 
and 492 field guns are employed in these four quarters. 
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t» 


Naof 

Amy 

Corps 

Head-guKters 


Carrisou "towns 


vtlivr Uinii 
dUtrict cfintM 

* Active Army , 

Terrimrial Army 

1 

UUe • . 

• 

LiUo 

Yalenclennes 

Combrai 

Avesnes * 

.Arms^ 

Bdthnne 

St.-()n5or * 

Dmihergne 

' ■ ■ ' ■ ■ t 

DauBL (Art.) 
Maobeuge (Oav.)' 

• 

. 

Cavalry; 

Sth Cidrassiers; 5th, 
14th, and leth Bra- 
gaous; 18th Chasseurs 
Artillery: • 

leth and 27th Begi- 
menta , 

Infantry: 

1 st, 8th,SSrd, 43r-l, 73rd. 
84tb, IlOth. and iTith 
of the line; 10th 
Chasseurs 

Cavalry: 

Ist fogiment 
Artillb^: 

1st Begimcnt 
Infantry: 

Ist, 2nd, Srd, 
4th. 6m, 6tb, 
7th, and Sth 
Bof^ente 

3 

Amiens 

• 

Soissons 

St.-Qaentln 

Beoaviiis 

Amiens 

Compit-Rne 

Abbeville 

Laon 

Pironne 

La Fire (Art.) 

SenlB (Cnv.) 

One infantry bri- 
gailo is qnar- 
tered in the Sth 
Army Corps 
district at &- 
dan 

Cavalry: 

Sth Cnirassiers; 13th 
Dragoons; 3rd Chas¬ 
seurs 

Artillery: 

17th and 20th Bogi- 
ments 

Infantry : 

4fith, eut, Wth, C7th,< 
72nd, 87tl^ 120th, ami 
128tb of tlie flue; 8th 
Chasseurs 

Cavalry: 

2nd Hegimcnt 
ArtUlei^; 

2Dd Begiment 
Infantry : 

9th, ] 0 tb,nth, 

12Ui, 13m, 

Uth, 16th, 
and loth Bc- 
giments 

3 

Itonen . 

Bcmny 

Bvreux 

Ptilaiso 

TJiliGUX 

Houen (X.) 
Boucii (8.) 
Caen 

Havre 

Versailles (Art.) 

• 

One infantry di- 
vision being 
quartered in 
Paris 

Cavalry : 

21st Dragoons and 12th 
Cluissenrs 

Artillery ; 

11th and 12t1i Begi- 
meiits • 

Infantry: 

Sth, 24th, 28th, 36th, 
3Utb. 74th, noth, and 
12»th of the line: 20th 
Cbaoscun 

Cavalry: 

Snl Ifegiment 
ArtiUerys 

3rd Begimcnt 
Infantry: 

17tii. 18th. 

lom. 20 tii, 

21sc, 22nd, 

23rd, and 24 th 
llcgimeuts 

4 

Iifans • 

• 

Laviil 

Haynine 

Mainers 

Mans 

Dreux 

Clnartrea 

Alenvon 

Argeutan 

— # 4 

Cavalry: 

2nd Dragoons and 20tli 
Chasseurs 

Artillery: 

26th and 31st Begi- 
ments 

Infantry: 

lOlst, 102nd, 103rd, 

lU4th, IlStli, 117th, 
noth, anti I20th of the 
line; nth Chasseurs 

Cavalry: 

4th Begiment 
Artillery: 

4th Begiment 
Infantry: 

26th. 26th, 

27tli, 28th, 
29th, 30m, 

31sp, and 82ud 
Begiments 

S 

Orleans 

Sens 

Koiitaiiio. 

bleau 

Mclnii 

Cnnlomniiers 

Auxerre 

Montargls 

Blois 

Orleans 

Joigny-Vendflme, 
Provins,Mcanx, 
Melon and Fon¬ 
tainebleau ca¬ 
valry quarters 

One infantry di¬ 
vision is in 
Paris 

Cavalry: • 

6th, 22nd, and 23rd 
Dragoons; 1st, loth, 
and Ifith Chasscars 
Artillery: 

3bth and S2nd Begi- 
ments 

Infantry: 

4th, Slat, 46th. 7eth,* 
82nd, 80th, 11 Sth, and 
131st of the line; 6th 
Chasseurs 

Cavalry: 

6th Begiment 
Artillery; 

em Begimcnt 
Infantry: 

83id, 8ith, 

36th, 86th, 

37th, 88m, 

39th, and 40th 
, Begiments 

6 

Obftlons-snr- 

Karue 

Nancy 

Toni 

KeufchAtcan 

Troyes 

MteUaos 

Boims 

Verann 

ChitloDS 

• 

Oommercy,. St.- 
M:ihiel, Lnn4- 
vllle, Pont-4- 
Mon^n, Se¬ 
dan, and Bpi- 
nal cavalry 
quarters 

Bar-le-Boe, St.- 
Nlcolas - du - 
Port, Bocroy, 
Sedan, Sh-Bii, 
Montmddy in¬ 
fantry quarters 

Cavalry; 

1st, 2nd, .8id, and 6th 
Cuiraasiers; 7th, 12t1i, 
and 18th Dragoons; 
4th, 6th, 8th, and 14th 
Chasseurs; 5th and 
loth Hussars 

Artillery: 

Sth and 2bth Begl- 
ments 

Infantry: 

25tb, 87tli, 60th, 70th, 
Olst, 94th, 106th, and 
134m of the line; let, 
4th, Sth. loth, 16th, 
26th, and. 2eth Ohas- 
seurs 

Cavalry: • 

6th Bcgimcftt 
Artillery; 

0th liniment 
Infantry: 
tlst. 42nd, 

43rd, 44Ui, 

4Sth, 46th, 
47th, and iSm 
Begiments 


itTofA—Since 'Writing thae pagee 16 battolioua of Fortrras ArtUlei? bare been oisanlaed, eac^ oon- 
eisting of 6 batteries, their Iiead-gnarters being; 1, JUlle: 3, ValannlenneB; 8, Beime; 6 and 6, Verdnnt 
6, Toni; 7, lAngres; 8, Epiual; 9, Belfort; 10, Besaufon; 11, X»on; IS, Oienoble; 18, Kioe; 
Bayonne; 15, Bt.-Mnlo; 16, Paris. These batteries bare been xaiwd by oonrespondiug rednoti^ In the 
yield ArtiUery. 
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in JPhmee —(contini^). 



BUtrictl 

GFarrlsqu tounB 

Troo\» in command 

Heod-qu*rt«i» 

distHitt oeutroa 


Teriitorlal Army 

Beaanfou . 

Bourg 

Belley 

Langrea 

Chanmout 

L()iis-lo-Saul- 

iilcr 

BcsHn 90 n 
•Belfort • 
Votoul 

Gray (Oav.) 

• 

Cavalry; 

lat Bragoona; Btli Chaa- 
seuis; 9tb ^uaaara 
Artillery : 

4t1i andiSth'Bcglmeiltg 
liifautry: 

21 at, 23ra, 38th, 42nd, 
4401, eutli, loath, and 
liiSid of the line; 3rd 
Chasaems 

Cavalry: 

7thHegimcnt 
Artillery: 

7th Begimout 
Infantry: 

49tb, 60th, 

6l8t, 62nd, 

63rd, 64th, 

S6th,and 60th 
Begiments 

Bonrgeg 

• . 

• 

t 

Anxoniic 

IJijon 

Cli&tun-sur- 

Haoiie 

MAcon 

Costiu 

Bonrjces 

Autnii 

Novoffe 

• 

• 

• ^ 

Cavalry: 

* intli Dragoons and ICtfa 
Chaasoara 

Artllleiy: 

lat and 37tb Begiments 
Infantry: 

10th, 18tb. 27th, 29th, 
86tii, 88tli, 98tb, and 
184tli of the lino; Sth 
Chasseurs 

Oavaliy : 

Sth Begimont 
Artillery: 

Sth Begbnent 
Infantry; 

67th, 68th, 

69th, 60th, 

81 at, 6Sud, 
63rii, and 64th 
Bcgimentg 

Tourg . 

L(! Blano • 

Clifltenuruux 

Parthenay 

l’oltiei'8 

ClAtcllcninlt 

Tours 

Anpors 

Cliolft 

Niort ((iav.) 
ISBoudun (Inf.) 

• 

Cavalry: • 

llth and 12th Cuiraa- 
aiers; 2nd Dragpona; 
2iid Chaaacara 

Artillery: 

20th and 33rd Begi- 
mcMta 

Infantry : 

32nd, Ceth, OStU, 77tli, 
9Ut)i, IHtb, 12 , 101 , and 
ISSthof tlieline; 18tb 
Chasseurs 

Cavalry: 

Sth Ucglment 
Artillery: 

9th Beglment 
Infantry: 

6 . 1 th, eoth, 
67th, 6Sth, 
6»t1i, 70th, 

71st, iatul 72nd 
Bigimcnta 

Hcnnca 

« 

Guingamp 

St.-Briotic 

Buiiiios 

Vitro 

ClicrtMiurg 

Oranviliu 

St.-Ii(> 

Binan^Gav.). 
SL-Servau (Inf.) 

Cavalry; 

24 th Bragoons and 12th ^ 
JiuBsars 

Artilicrj': 

7th and 10th Begiments 
Infantry : 

2nil, 2Sth, 41st, 47th, 
48th, 7Uth, 71st, anil 
]3Uth of tbeliuo; I'Jth 
Chugseurs 

Cavalry; 

' loth Uegimeut 
Artillery: 

10 th Uegiment 
Infantry: 

73rd, 74th, 

75tli, 76th, 
77th, 78th, 

7!)tli, and 80th 
Begiments 

Naatos. 

• 

Nantes 

Aiiconts 

La Roe 1 10 - 
sur-Yoii 
PoDtoiiuy 
Vannns 
QulmiKT 
llrost 

Lorlciit 

Poutivy (Cav.) 
jilorlnix (liif.) 

Cavalry: 

28th Bragewna and 7th 
Uussara 

Artillery: 

28tU and 3Sth Begi- 
nicnts 

Infantry : 

IStli, G2nd. Clth, 68lh, 
93rd, IlGlh, 118th, and 
137 th of the lino; 22nd 
Chasseurs. 

Cavalry: 

11 til Begimont 
Artillery: 

llth Beglment 
Infantry : 

81st, aond, 

83rd, 84th, 

85th, 86th, 
N7th, and 88th 
Ueglmenta 

litnogeg 

Limoges 

Magrau-Lavul 

Quorct 

Tulle 

POrigueus 

Angoul&me 

BrWes 

Bergeroo 

• 

• 

Cavalry: 

20tb Bmgoous aud 17lh 
Chasseurs 

AitiUcry: 

21st and 34th Bcgl- 
menta 

Infantry : 

14th, eoth, C3rd, 7Rth, 
80th, 107th, 103tb,Hnd 
138thof the line; 23nl 
Citaaaeura 

Cavalry: 

13th Beglment 
Artillery: 

13th BogUnent 
Infantry: 

89th, 90th, 

out, 92nd, 
flSrd, 94tb, 
96th, and 96th 
Uegimenta 

Clermont- 

Veirranl 

Riom 

Montlufon 

Clonnout 

Aurlllao 

Le Puy 
Bt.-Btienne 
Jlontbrlsoa 
Boanue 

Moollua (Cav.) 

One iufimtry di- 
vialonatl^ona 

Cavalry: 

19th Bragouns and 7th 
Chasseurs • 
Artillery: 

16th and 36th Begl- 
inenta 

Infantry; 

16th, 38th, 8Cth, 92nd, 
93th, 106th, l2lBt, ami 
189th of the Une; 3Rh 
Chassenn 

Cavalry: 

13 th Beglment 
Artillery: 

I3th Beglment 
Infantry: 

87th, 98th, 

88th, lOOth, 
101st, lOSttd, 
103rd, and 
104th Begi- 
menta 
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No. erf 
Amy 
Corps 

Hesd-qnaitcn 

• 

Districts 

Garrison towns 
other than • 
dtetrlct centres 

^ Troops incoimnand 

* Active Army 

Territorial Army 

14 

Grenoble 

Grenoble 

Four cavalry re- 

Cavalry; 

Cavali^: 



BourKoln * 

gimenta at Ly- 

4th and 9th Cnirasslers; 

14th Beghnoit 



AnncQy 

on, one at 

4th DragciOM; 3nl, 

Artillery: 



iChaoitSiry 

Valence, ope 

8th, and 11th Hnssars 

14th Beglioent 



Vienne* • 

artillery regl- 

Artillery: 

Infantry: 



Bomaus 

merit at Va- 

2nd and 6th Begiments 

106th, 106th, 



Gap 

Icnce, throe 

Infantry: 

107th, 108th, 



Montdltmnr 

line regiments, 

22nd, sAh, B2nd, 79th, 

lU9th, noth, 




one Ohasseur 

96th, 97tli, g&th, and 

111th, and 




battalion at 

140th of the line; 12th, 

112tb Begi- 




Lyons, one 

loth, and I4th Chas- 

ments 




Clinsaonr ’ nt 

^enrs 





Linbriin 



16 

Marseille . 

Toulon 

— 

Cavalry: 

Cavpliyf 



Antibes 


2Cth Dragoons and 1st 

L^th Beglment 



Aix 


Hnssars 

Artillery: 



Ajaccio 


Artillery: , 

16'th Ilegiment 



Nluica 


19th and 38th Bcgi- 

Infantry: 



Avignon 


menu 

113tb, 114th, 



I’rlvat 


lufivntrv; • 

. liStb, llCth, 



Pont gt.>I£8- 


3rd, 4Uth, S5th, B8th. 

117tl^ 118th, 


• 

prlt 


61st, llltli, 112th, and 

119th, 120th, 





141st pf the line; 7tb 

and 14&tb 





Chasseurs 

Kcglments 

IS 

Montpellier. 

Biiziers 

Lodftve and Cos- 

Cavalrv: 

Cavalry'. 



MuutpeUier 

tcluaudory • 

ITth Dragoons and 9th 

16th Hggiment 



Monde 

(Inf.) 

Chasseurs 

Artillery: 



Ilodez 


Artillery : 

iGtIi Uugtment 



Norbonno 

Coatres (Art.) 

.3rd and 9th Regiments 

Infantry: 



Perpignan 


Infantry : 

12l8t, 122nd, 



Cnrcassoiuto 


12tli, 16th, 17th, 81st, 

123r<l, 124lh, 



Albi 


100th, 122nd, 142nd, 

126th, l«Gtli, 





and 14Sni of the line; 

127th, and 





27th Chasseura 

128th Begi- 






lueuts 

17 

Toulonae , . 

Agen 

• 

» 

Cavalry: 

Cavalrv: 



Moi-inamlc 


11 th Dragoons and 13th 

17th Begiment 



Caiiors 


Chasseurs 

Artillery : 



MoiitniilNiu 


Artillery: 

17th Begiment 



Tonlotiso 


18th and 23n1 Begi- 

Infantry : 



I'uix 


ments 

129th, 130th, 



Mirande 


Infantry: 

J31st, 132nd, 



St.-0uuden8 


7th. 9th, lull, 20th, 

13.3b], 134th, 





69lh, 83rd, HSth, anil 

136ui, and 





]26thof theUnc; 29tli 

L30th Begi- 





ChasBcura 

ments 

18 

Bordeaux , 

Salutes 

*— 

Cavalry: 

Cavalry: 



La llocbello 


ISth Dragoons and 6tli 

18th Begiment 



Libourne 


Hussars 

Artillery: 



Xtordcuux 


Artillery: 

18tU Begiment 



Mont-ilu- 


14th and 24tli Begi- 

Infantry: 



Miirsiui 


nieuts 

137tli, 188th, 



Bayonne 


Infantry: 

139tb, 140th, 



Pau 


6th, 18th, 34th, 49ih, 

’ 141st, 142ncl, 



Tarbes 


63rd, 5Tth, l23rd, and 

143rd, and 





124tli of tlie line; 26th 

• I-Wth Bep- 





ChiUiscnia 

ments 

— 

Parte . 


— 

Cavaliy: 

• 





1 7th BiKl 10th Ciiiriut* 





siers; 8th 

and 9th 





Dragoons; 

11th and 





18tli Oiasiiears 





Artillery: 






lltli. 12th, 

IStli, and 





22ri(l Keiirimcnti I 





EnSineers: 






Ist, 4th, 6th, 9th, 10th, 





and 11th Battalions of 





Corfis Kugiueers, and 



• 


1st Begimeiit (O Bat- 





taUons of Sappers and 





Miners) 






Infantry: 






6th, 24th, 

28th, 81st. 





. 46tli, 76th, 89th, lOlst, 





102ud, lOSnl, mtli. • 





119th of thc'line; 2nd 





and I7th Chasseurs 
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t' ‘ enttmerttfcea, eiEicli arttjjr corpsj be- 

the.usual non-combatant bodies, has one battalion of active and 
one of territorial engineers attached to it, and there is one pontoon 
train at Avignon and another at Angers. In round numl^ts the 
composition of an army corps is— 



Active Army 

• 

TerrltoTiol Army • 

Total 

Oavaliy 
Artillery , 
Infantry . 

Engineers . 

X 

2 regts. (each 6 squad.) 

2 re^a. of 11 batteries. 

8 regts. of 4 battalions 

1 batt. of Chasseurs . i 
1 battalion . ' . 

1 regt. of 4 squadrons . 

1 regt. of 13 batteries . 

8 regts. of 3 battalions. 

1 battalion . . . 

14 squads. 

86 batteries 
67 batt. 

2 batt. 


The Active Akmy. 

Having dealt .with the general military system of the country, we 
will now inquire into the condition of the active army, which consists 
of the million and a quarter of men in the first two categories enu¬ 
merated in Table I.—that is to say, of all who have not completed 
nine years’ service... It embraces four distinct classes: (1) men with 
the colours ; (2) men of one year’s service at their homes ; (3) men 
of “the active reserve; (4) all untmined men under nine years’ ser¬ 
vice who have been exempted from service. Being composed of men 
in various degrees of training,' it cannot be regarded in^as formidable 
a light as the active armies of other G-reat Powers. Including the 
nineteen army corp.s which permanently garrison Algeria, it con¬ 
sists of 

392 squadi-ons of cavalrj, 

614 batteries of artillery, 

041 battalions of infantry, 

38 battalions of engineers. 

JK) batteries of garrison or fortress artillery. 

And the total number of officers available for this immense force are:— 


Tahie IV.— SJioii'ing Kunibia- of Officers in the Active, Army and its Reserves, 


• Hank 

• 

employ 

Ilegimeiital employ 

Active Reserve 

Generals of division . 

100 

... 

20 

Generals of brigade . 
Colonels' .... 

200 

— 

20 

02 

263 

12 

Lieutenant-colonels 

97 

253 


Battalion commandefs 

177 

789 


Squadron commanders 

07 

612 


Captains .... 

129 

7,010 

161 

Lieutenants . 

77 

6,497 

93 

Soos-lieutenants 

208 

3,744 

4,345 

Total • . 

■BBH 

18,008 



23,286 
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It will be se^^that tbe reterve of officers for tbeiactive aritiy^ is 
dangeroady smallj being, indeed, entirely wanting in t^e liigber 
regimental grades. * When it'is remembered that there are about 
420,000 trained men at their homes *ready to reinforce the active 
army, and no fewer than 469,000, partially trained, with the colours 
and in the ranks of the'lst Eeserve, who in the event of war would 
require immense an^.e^;rnest attention in order to fit them to replace 
casualties, there can be no doubt that the number of officers is wholly 
inadequate. That this danger has been foresebn by thb French is evi¬ 
dent, for every cavalry regiment is supposed to bear on its roils two 
reserve captains and five reserve lubalterns, and each infantry regi¬ 
ment sixteen reserve subalterns. The following table, however, %hows 
how low even these lists have fallen;— 


TA.iiL£ V .—Reserve of Regimental Offie^rs, 


• 

• 

Borne on tbc rolLi 

Wanting to dbmiJlete 

Antiiorisrd uKtablish' 
ment 


Suljfiltmis 

(iaiilnluB 

SiibaltfiTiis 

Captains 

SubaUerna 

Cavalrv . 

33 

218 

107 

13ii 

140 

350 

Infantry 

— 

1,405 

— 

039 


2,404 

Total 

33 

1,683 

107 

1,071 

140 

2,754 


At the psesent moment, owing to the numbers of the permanent 
army being maintained at a maximum of 500,000 (including officers 
and non-commissioned officers), squadrons, batteries, and battalions 
compose a very skeleton army, on which, in the event of war, would 
be grouped those categories wliich, having passed their one year 
in the ranks, arc still at their homes and available for the active 
army, and those who having completed five years with the colours are 
now in the active reserve ; but in addition to these men, some trained 
and some partly trained, we have also that vast body who, though 
liable to enrolment since the year 1874, have escaped, all service. 
These three classes comprise :— • 


I. Trained men of three years’ servic^^ . 
n. Partly trained men of one year’s service 
III. Absolutely untrained men ^ . , 

Total • . . 


, 657,000 

. 009,000 

. 1,395,000 

. 2,601,000 


And these men would l)e either passed into the "Tanljs of the active 
army to bring it to a war footing, or formed into depots at the various 
district centres. It may he, and has indeed been repeatedly advanced, 
that a very small additional increase in the number of officers would 
suffice to place regiments in an efficient condition when brought up to 
their war strength; but many of the most thoughtful officers in*the 
French army maintain the contrary. Mindful of the immense losses in- 
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currcd by wholesale desertion in tHe Napoleonic wits, and of the diffi¬ 
culty bf maintaining discipline in a service where the national system of 
education tends to loosen the bonds of command, and where the miU- 
tary system permits the educaj^ed men to leave the ranks at the expi¬ 
ration of one year’s service, they demand‘that the peace proportion of 
officers to men should be maintained when regiments are placed on a 
war footing. As depots would be mainly composedbf untrained soldiers, 
they would necessarily absorb a very large proportion of exceptionally 
well-qualified non-commissioned officers, thus again weakening regi¬ 
ments of the first line, and it is obvious that the officers for these 
depots would require to be carefully selected and able men, men of 
experience, tact, and education. In fact, the question of providing 
officers for the active army when brought up to war strength presents 
a series of almost insuperable difficulties. The present peace esta¬ 
blishment is not more than sufficient for the very superficial instruction 
of the French soldier, and there are practically no reserves to draw on. 
Able French writers assert that in all branches the number of the 
junior grades would require to be doubled in order to carry out the 
efficient command, supervision, and leading of the various units when 
placed on a war footing and in the face of an enemy. 


TAiirJB VI .—Establishment of Cheers in the Tactical Units of the various Arms. 



• 

Cavalry aquadroii 

Artillery battery 

Co. of Engliiocra 

Co. of Infantry 

renpc 

War 

Peace 

War 

Peace 

War 

Pence 

War 

Squad, commander 

.... 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

... 

_ 

_ 

1st captain 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2nd captain . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1st lieutenant 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2nd lieutenant 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Bous* lieutenant 

2 

4 

' 

2 

1 

4 

1 

2 


Tabie VII .—Showing Present and War Establishment of Officers in the 

French Army, 


e ' 

a 

Cavalry 

_ m 

Artillery 

Engineers 

Infantry 

PcAoe 

War 

Peace 

War 

Peace 

War 

Peace 

War 

Colonels 

77 

77 

42 

42 

4 

8 

162 

152 

lieut.-colonels 

77 

'96 

42 

60 

4 

22 

162 

170 

Batt. commanders . 


— 



39 

67 

641 

749 

Squad, commanders 

■ 168 

392 

168 

176 

— 


— 

.... 

Ist captains . 


892 

462 

494 

176 

175 

1,807 

3,790 

2nd captains . 

a40 

892 

462 

494 

176 

176 

1,107 

8,790 

1st lieutenants 

S92 

784 

'482 

494 

176 

176 

Q RIO 

3,790 

2nd lieutenants 

S92 

392 

462 

494 

176 

860 

OfOlA 

7,680 

Bous-lieutenants . 

1,166 

1,668 

462 

988 

176 

700 

6,602 

7,680 

Total . 

8,183 

4,092 



922 

1,662 

12,873 

27,601 
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Oflloen 


Kon-coauQ]Mioiied 
offloeti and men 


(Present estallisbmMt, induding officers of the aotiTe 

zeserve home on the cadres of their corps . . 22,409 480,000 

War establishment of the actiTe army, including depdts 

and all trained men of the army and activ# reserve 86,697 1,270,000 

• 

It will be seen in Table TV, that there are at the present moment 
serving in the permanent army, or borne on the rolls of the active re¬ 
serve, a total of 22,409 regimental bfficers, and yet '^e find that no 
fewer than 36,597 are required to place the active army on a war footing; 

■ jind even by this calculation we are only allowing a proportion of one 
officer to thirty-four trained and ^'ivtramed men, whilst in Germany 
the same proportion is observed with traihed soldiers alone. Iq Eng¬ 
land we consider one officer to thirty soldiers absolutely necessary, whilst 
on the peace establishment the proportion in the French permanent 
army is one in twenty-eight, and this it may be remembered was also 
laid down in the composition of the French army*c 9 rps prior to 1870. 

We have said that on a war footing the French active army 
would consist of 1,270,000 soldiers, and that it would require for its effi¬ 
cient command more than 36,500 officers. A glance at the follawing 
table will show how the men are furnished; and here it will be noticed 
that we have entirely left out of our calculations the 1,395,000 untrained 
men who have escaped service since the year 1874, but who are still 
liable to be called on to replace casualties. How to organise or to 
officer these legions is a task beycmd «ur power to inquire, as much 
as it is beyofid the power of the French Government to accomplish. 

Tahi-E VIII .—Sfiowinp Composition of tine French Active Anny on a 

War Footing, * 


KiDubtTS 


L Active or figlitiug 
army 



Category 


Class 1881, partly trained with colours. 
„ 1880, trained with colours. 

„ 1879, „ men at their homes. 

,, 18/8, ,, ,, 

„ 1877, „ active reservists. 


791,000 


II. Dep6ts of fighting 
army 



Class 1882, slightly trmned men. 

„ 1880, one yeaf men, at their homes. 

„ J.879, ,, „ 

, „ 1878, ,, „ 

„ 1877, one year men, active reserves. 

„ 1876, ,, ,, 

o 1W6, 

„ 1874, „ „ 


Total . 


469,000® 


*+about 1,300,000 men who have obtained exemption from servioo with the coloun 
VoL. XIV.—No. 81. 3 I ■ 
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K we deduct froiu the 791,000 of the fighting anny the Algerian 
cotps of 35,000, wefind that we shall require, to place the active army 
on a war footing, the following numbers:— , 


Infantry . ' . 

Hen 

o . 606,000 

Cavalry. . . 

. 62,000 

Artiltery 

. * . 86,000 

Engineers 

. 36,000 

Total . 

. . 768,000 


So that, as far as men are concerned, if we are permitted to* include 
the partially trained men of class, 1881 as fit to serve in the field, 
there would be no difficulty in bringing the army to its full strength. 
The 140,000 men of this class are not men on whom much reliance 
could be placed, having only completed one year’s service with the 
colours, and we have no doubt that large numbers would necessarily, 
owing to defective training, be left behind with the depots, thus weaken¬ 
ing the first line; though their vacancies would doubtless be filled by 
volunteers from the trained ranks of the territorial army. 


The Tebbitohial Army. 


The Territorial army is composed of all men who have completed 
nine years’ service; they remain in it five years, and it comprises:— 

226 batteries of artillery, 

221 squadrons of cavalry, 

445 battalions of infantry, 

18 battalions of en^neors. 

To fill the ranks of this formidable force a reference to Table I. 
will show that there are but— 

Men 

Trained ..... 186,000 
Partly trained .... 94,000 

Total .... 280,000 
■Whereas to'place it on a war footing we should require— 


Artillery: 229 batteries at 120 men 
Oavaliy: 226 squadrons at 160 men 
Infantry: 486 battalions at 1,000 mpn 
Engineers: 18 battalions at 800 . 

Establishment . • 

Available . # 

Wanting to complete • 


Hen 

. 27,480 

. 83,760 

. 486,000 
. 14,400 

. 661,680 
. 280,000 

. 261,630 


The deficiency in men might to a certain extent be rectified by a 
levy en masse, which would bring to the ranks a number of old 
soldiers Gained under the Empire; these would be invaluable in im¬ 
parting military instniction to the thousands of young necruits and 
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untramed laeii ^pagh /having proonred ecEpmption when oaUed 
up, would still be^amqngat the list of those available for seryioe. It 
is when we scrotinise^ ^ ^r6lls of officers that we /ealise how com¬ 
pletely the French system has broken, down. Scarcely a regiment in 
the territorial army possesses a competent staff: in the cavalry thirty;<r 
six adjutants are wanting, in tlla infantry 209; and though regimepts 
in the latter asm are composed of three battalions— 

4 regiments possess but one capt^n each 
8 „ two capttuns each ' > 

4 : w i three „ ■ , ■( 

12 „ • foyr „ 

• • 

The following table gives more clearly the actual deficiency of 

officers in each arm:—^ . * 

Tabi.£ IX .—Peace ami War Esf.ablishments of the^erritorial Army. 



OfBccw 

Number of officers at present borne on the cadres o^ 

territorial regiments..... 9,886 

Number required to place these regiments on a war 

footing . . '. . . . 22,421 

Wanting.12,686 


Noii-commlssionod 
ofllcets and meu 


280,dob 


footing . . . . . . 22,421 666,000 

Wanting. 12,686 286,000 

Here, again, we find, an enormous deficiency not only ip officers 
but in men, and though, perhaps, if the individual efficiency of the 
French soldier was equal to the individual efficiency of the Gormm, 
the number of trained men in the country might suffice for its de¬ 
fence, yet the enormous defect in regimental officens, amounting in 
the aggregate to 27,000 (not including those necessary for the un¬ 
trained men of all classes), would prevent the* army being placed 
in a thorough state of organisation. 

The Territorial army is not intended merely as a garrison force, 
but we are assured that the battalions on the eastern frontier;,would 
be pushed forward into the front line, and so take their places by tJae 
side of thmr brethren in the active army. It is true*that in the %iu|, 
6th, and 7th Army Corps a higher state of efficiency exists than in the 

3i2 
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leib «.of tile army, for in some regions tbe infantry portion is prac¬ 
tically valueless. Let us take the lOth Army Corps wbioh, in the 
event of England forming'one of the Powers atvwar with France, 
would be the one on which the defence of the northern and north¬ 
western sea-board would fall; we find in the following table that 
more than half the officers are wanting;— 


• 

Captains 

Iileutenants 

f • ' 

Sone-Ueutenants 

Adjutants 

■ f. 

Present etronf^li 

■m 

107 

167 

9 

War establishment . 


288 

192 

24 

Wanting . 


. 181 

35 

16 


This Terbitobial Besebve. 

The last class wi^h which we have to deal is the territorial reserve, 
which consists of all men between fourteen and twenty years’ service ; 
as yet it has not come into existence, for under the law of 1872 no 
old soldiers canr have been passed into its ranks. Its object is to 
replace the casualties in the territorial army, caused either by losses 
in action of those cprps which have been pushed forward against the 
enemy, or by drafts sent to the active regiments in the front. As 
the‘territorial r^erve contains neither officers nor men, we may pass 
it by without further remark. 

There is, however, a largebody of men in France who, in the 
event of war, would be invaluable ; we allude to the old soldiers of 
the Imperialist school, many thousands of whom are scattered 
throughout the country. They are all men of long service, many of 
them decorated. Whatever their strength may be—and it would be 
very difficult to ascertain this—there is no doubt that they would 
form an invaluable'nucleus, round which to group the partially 
trained men of all classes, and from amongst them might be drawn 
a large number of non-commissioned officers, the want of whom is 
painfully felt in the active as well as the territorial army. Looking 
at the French army from the British or German standpoint, as re- 
g[axds its drill and discipline, it is probable that the old Imperial 
Boldiera are the most valuable body of men France possesses, but 
whether it would be possible or politic to draft them into the active 
army is a question of some difficulty.* 

Officers. 

We have already shown that, owing to the paucity of officers, 
France would find it a matter of difficulty—we think we should be 
justified in saying impossibility—to mobilise her forces; 27,000 regi¬ 
mental officers are still needed for her active and territorial army, 
irrespective of those who would be required to train the million and 
a half untrained men still liable for service. There is, however. 
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* ' ■ . 
anotber matter in connection with the commissioned ranks \frhich 
must necessarily affect the efficiency of the army-^we allude to their 
age. Eightly or Vrongly in England we* make every effort to have 
young and active men in pur regiments, and by a judicious system 
of retirement we now get rid of company and troop commanders at 
the age of forty. Any one who has visited French garrison towns 
will have been*struck by the age o£ their regimental officers, and it 
is self-evident that a period of probation in the subaltern grades of 
sixteen or seventeen years is enough to kill*all zeaT and ambition; 
yet this is the average time a French officer takes to reach his 
captaincy, whilst the man yho obtains field rank in twenty-five 
years is exceptionally fortunate. There are over 3,000 captains in 
the army who have served over twenty years in the commissioned 
ranks, and in several infantry regiments there are five to six—even as 
many as ten—captains who were in the army during the Crimean war> 
whilst thirty-one squadron or battalion commandeis and 185 captains 
have held the same rank since 1870. It is true that promotion is 
becoming more rapid, thanks to tlje action of General Thibaudin, 
The selection of officers of Eepublican views for all the more im¬ 
portant military posts has caused a general feeliilg of discontent and 
insecurity to permeate all ranks, and in the month of J uly no fewer 
than four vacancies occurred amongst generals of division or brigade. 
The system of nomination to these commands has not been one which 
commends itself to military discipline, for we find a division in the 
2nd Army Corps commanded by the senior divisional general in France, 
whilst the corps itself is commanded by an officer who is 44th on the 
roll; and this is, not a solitary instance; in four army corps we have 
divisions commanded by generals senior to their corps commanders. 

The substitution of a laurel wreath for thp Imperial Crown on * 
the decoration of the Legion of Honour and the abolition of the 
eagle on the French military medals were petty acts in themselves, 
but they rankled in the breasts of those who received these rewards 
for service under the Empire. The decree which compelled all 
officers and men to provide themselves with new orders of«Bepublican 
design was still more ill-judged.® These acts, coupled with the un¬ 
written law that Republican views will henceforth be considered an 
indispensable qualification for ^promotion, have alienated the great 
mass of officers from the present Government. 

Non-commissioked Officers. 

Since the introduction of the short-service system, all European 
nations have experienced a difficulty in obtaining a sufficient supply 

of good non-commissioned officers, France has proved no exception 

• 

• A circular was issued by General Thibaudin calling for the political opinions of 
all officers recommended for staff employ. 
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to the general rule. The low rate of pay, ranging from 28. 8j^., tlm 
daily pay of the sergeant-major of a cavalry regiment, to Sfc?., the 
pay of a sergeant of a line battalion, is in itself sufficient to account 
for the disinclination of men ^to accept these appointments, when 
80 much higher salaries can be obtained in civil employment. Even 
the inducement of a commission as sous-lieutenaipt in the reserve, 
after two years? service as a soua-officier, with ^1 th% honour and 
dignity attaching to such advancement, has not been enough to 
prompt men to prolong their period of service beyond the legal. 
minimum; indeed at the present moment there are over 24,000 sous- 
officiers in the French army who have not completed five years in the 
ranks—a very large proportion of these (it is said 18,000) are under 
three years’ service. It must be remembered that corporals are not 
included in this grade, and that no man can be promoted soiis-officier 
until he has completed one year with the colours, though he may 
obtain a corporal’s stripps at the expiry of eight months. The 
system which exempts members of the religious and educational 
classes^ from military service, and jvhich permits its soldiers to escape 
further servitude by passing an examination at the expiry of one 
year in the ranks, naturally deprives the army of those very men 
who .by their education would be most likely to make the best non¬ 
commissioned officers; consequently these posts are filled by men 
from the lower classes of society, mqn devoid of good education, and 
of those powers of command generated by habits of scholastic 
obedience. Though alive to the magnitude of the evil, the French 
Government have as yet taken no steps to counteract it, or of pro¬ 
viding means for ensuring a healthy flow of well-educated youngsters 
into the ranks, bound for such a period of service that the depletion 
which now annually o?,citr8 would be materially diminished. Under 
the present organisation the permanent army on its peace footing 
requires 33,979 sous-officiers, and to place it on a war footing 63,800 
would be necessary. The territorial army absorbs nearly 24,000, 
and yet it is evident from repeated complaints in the Senate and in 
the press that, whilst in the permanent army large deficiencies exist, 
in the active reserve the grade is almost wholly wanting. The 
reason is not far to seek: educated men leave the army at the close 
of their first year’s service, the privilege of wearing an epaulette at 
the expiration of a further two years with their regiment does not 
possess sufficient attraction for them; the men who remain on, and are 
promoted into the non-commissioned grades, are just of sufficient 
learning to admit of their passing the required examination; and so 
the junior commissioned ranks of the active reserve and of the 
territorial army are annually reinforced by large numbers of men 
of a low standard of educational attainments and of no social position, 
whilst the non-comnussioned ranks receive few additianB. Upwards 
of 18,000 vacancies annually occur amongst the sous^ffioiees of the 
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permaneiit ftrmyj and these are invariably filled by oorporaLs of! little; 
more than one year’s service. Under these circumstances it is not 
to be wondered at that corps suffer in •smartness.. When we re¬ 
member that these are not men of fair (position or of good education^ 
but are men drawn from ^e lower classes, and that they are en¬ 
trusted with powers of p'unishment equal to those possessed by officers 
commanding oempahies in the Britislv army, it is not strange that 
discipline also suffers. They are permitted to command before they 
have learnt to obey; a soldier’s duty is not ma'stered ih a year, and to 
invest men with punitory powers before they have mastered the details 
of their profession is to court insubordination in time of peace, disaster 
in time of war. The value of an army depends in no small degree on 
its non-commissioned officers; in England we have ever recognised this, 
and though the introduction of short service swept away men of the 
old stamp, the liberal rates of pay offered have v>nce mere had the 
effect of ^awirfg to and retaining good men v?ith tfie colours. All the 
Great European Powers have initiated systems which, whilst attract¬ 
ing good men to non-commissioned, posts, offer them inducefments 
to remain in the service for long periods, thus avoiding the exercise 
of power by young men. France, on the contrary, makes no effort 
either to attract sous-officiers or to retain those she has at hand, Jjut 
rather puts a premium on their early retirement; thus the permanent 
army is dangerously weakened, and th^ reserves are filled with junior 
officers of doubtful worth. 


Discipline. 

The difficult question of maintaining discipline in a short-service 
army has been intensified of late years by th§ spread of education 
and the general levelling up of the masses; this is further increased 
in the French army by the national system of education, which tends 
to promote class equality, and to break down the barrier that in other 
nations exists between the officer and the soldier, as well as by the 
facilities afforded to the educated private for obtaining his discharge 
at the expiration of a year’s service. The loyalty of its officers to the 
Government is a somewhat important factor in the discipline of an 
rarmy, and it is no secret that tlj,e French executive have a most diffi¬ 
cult task to perform in governing the army with the material at its 
disposal. There is no doubt that the mwise introduction of politics 
into military questions has caused the most profound-irritation in all 
except the Republican portion of the service, and yet, with a remem¬ 
brance of what an apt tool the French army has been in the hands 
of able conspirators, it is perhaps not to be wondeted at that the 
President of a Bepublio and the believers in that form of govern¬ 
ment] should endeavour to hold aU power in their own hands by 
driving Boyaluts and Imperialists out of the amy, and by whelesale 
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promotions of their o\m fidends. Many of their actS) however, have 
been most injudicious, have been felt by all ranks, and have en¬ 
gendered discontent of the deepest kind—^a discontent whidi depiivee 
the army of the loyal co-operatilon of its officers, or of the spontaneous- 
subordination of its men. 

The appointment of the junior general of division in the army 
to the post of Minister of War, irrespective of the fact that his mili- 
taiy antecedents were of a very doubtful character, was a direct attack 
on all who professed dny but Eepublican principles; the first acts 
with which he signalised his advent to office—viz. the removal of the 
Princes from the army and of*Gleneral Galifet from the chief command 
at the'cavalry mancEuvres—only served to embitter the feeling caused 
by General Thibaudin’s appointment. Even prior to this, much dis¬ 
content reigned in the senior ranks, and with reason; when we find 
the senior divisional general in the army commanding a division 
in an army corps Under an officer whose commision in that grade is 
nine years junior to his own, and who is forty places below him in 
the roll of generals, it is easy account for the absence of zeal in 
the service. Until the advent of Thibaudin to power, the junior 
officers were to a great extent exempt from similar supersessions, but 
they, too, now have learnt that promotion for them also depends on 
their political views. Captains and subalterns have recently been 
passed over in the most wholesale naanner, and in the month of July 
a representative of a well-known Eepublican family received his grade 
as captain over the heads of more than two thousand of his seniors. 
The result of these injudicious actions has been the spread of discontent 
in all ranks, and the retirement of a great number of officers, from 
the general of division to the subaltern. Though these retirements 
may be playing into f^he hands of Government by weeding the army 
of its enemies, it is not conducive to discipline. 

Next to loyalty on the part of the officers, a good stamp of non¬ 
commissioned officer is the most valuable adjunct to discipline. In 
this the Freinch army is lamentably wanting, and as yet no efforts 
have been made by Government to remedy the evil. The pay of 
the various grades is far below what we offer in our service, far below 
what a labourer can earn in France; consequently all educated 
privates prefer passing out from the colours at the expiration of their 
one year’s service rather than accepting preferment. Many plans 
have been suggested to induce these men to serve on, but all of them 
necessarily have-- as 'their basis increased expenditure, and this the 
French Government will not tolerate. Even the establishment of the 
‘ Ecole d’essai des enfants de troupe ’ only provides for the gratuitous 
instruction of thirty lads, the remainder of the scholars being supported 
by their parents, and the total number is, not to exceed 600. It is 
cleai^ that but an infinitesimal portion of the non-commissioued 
officers of an army 500,000 strong can be depended on from this.- 
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BOixrce. It iB Ijeyond our province to criiidse the many able plana 
put forward in the Journal dea Seiencea Militairea and other service, 
joumab for the abaelioration of this evil 4 it is one which every officer 
in the French army recognises and the effect of which he dreads. 

With a spirit of discontent and distrust rampant in the com¬ 
missioned ranks, with’ an indifferent stamp and insufficient number 
of non-commissioned .officers, it ie not to be wondered at that the 
discipline of the private is not what it should be. As we said before,, 
this is attributable to the national system* of edudhtion, and to the 
lax military system of the country. It is nothing new to hear of 
these things. In war as wpll as in paace the insubordination of the 
French private is a matter of history; the lad who learns* at* schooL 
that in France all men are equal finds it difficult, on joining the ser¬ 
vice, to give that implicit obedience to his superior which military 
discipline demands, the superior oft-times failspto demand it, and so- 
laxity springs up which culminates in what we*should call mutiny. 
Soldiers appear in garrison towns slovenly dressed, they even reel 
about the streeCs drunk, and officejjs pass by unheeding. No'wonder 
then that ever and again the world is horrified by a soldier* being 
sentenced to death for insubordination. The fa!Ult rests not so much 
with the men as with the system, and it is no new thing. During, 
the Austrian campaign of 1805, some P’rench officers were wounded 
by privates of their own regiments jga endeavouring to restrain them 
from plundering; in the campaign of 1806, when Ney was advancing 
against Magdeburg, one of his aides-de-camp and General Jomini 
had to defend themselves with their swords against soldiers of Key’s 
corps whom they discovered marauding; later on in the same cam¬ 
paign, prior to the battle of Preussisch Eylau, similar scenes occurred, 
and it is said on authority that no fewer than J 0,000 men were then* 
known to be marauding in the neighbourhood of the army. We have 
abundant evidence from French sources of a similar state of things 
in 1870; officers have openly stated that they have been compelled 
to shoot men down red-handed in order even tempors^rily to restore 
obedience, and these summary executions were sanctioned by a govern¬ 
ment decree.* That the insubordination is not a thing of the past is 
evident from the fact that this year, at least two French soldlera 
have been sentenced to death for disobedience accompanied by insub¬ 
ordination, and the many articles on the subject which have appeared 
in service papers show that the French officer is alive to the danger. 
If reports as to the condition of the French army-are true, it would 
seem to be generally acknowledged that insubordination is on the 
increase, and that this increase is largely due to the fact that corporals 
of eight months’ service possess the same powers of punishment as. 

* During the manoeuvres of 1883 liieutenant-Colonel Senaux of the 1341^ Begt. 
■was killed, and Colonel Grisot of the 88th Rcgt. was fired at. That these ciroumetancsesr 
were not accidental is dear, for the men were only provided with blank ammanitioo.. 
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were bestowed on non-commissioned officers of that grade in the 
days of long service, when a man rarely got his stripes under ten 
years. The judicious use of power by steady and respected non-com¬ 
missioned officers is the making,'jtiBt as its abuse by young and inex¬ 
perienced men is the ruin, of an army. At the present moment all 
things seem to work together to prevent the establishment of dis¬ 
cipline in the French army. A military code unsuited to the times; 
superior officers uncertain of the tenure of their appointments, with 
zeal deadened within them; non-commissioned officers drawn from 
the lowest ranks and imbued with the pride of power; and private 
soldiers ^recognising the supeKority of no man. Discipline under 
such circumstances is impossible. 

In the foregoing columns we have endeavoured to show the actual 
position of the French army ; it may be well briefly to compare the 
scheme of 18/2 with the results of 1883. According to carefully 
prepared statistics, the French Grovernment anticipated annual con¬ 
tingents of recruits of 300,000 men, enabling them at the end of 
eleven years to count upon 3,300,OOOtrained soldiers. Assuming that 
ten per cent, were physically incapable of serving, there should still be 
an army of 3,000,000^trained soldiers in the country, but the system 
of wholesale exemptions has so impaired the value of the scheme that 
we find the results to be as below:— 

Ucn 


-Strength of force in 1883, according to law 
Actual strength, trained men : 

Permanent army 
Active reserves 
Territorial army 
Actual strength, holf-trauied: 

Permanent army 
Active reserves 
Territorial army 


0x1872 . 


. 279,000 
. 372,000 
. 186,000 


. 421,000 
. 188,000 
. 94,000 


Total 


, 3,000,000 


887,000 

703,000 1,640,000 

i7460,000 


leaving 1,500,000 untrained men in the country who are still borne 
on the cadres of regiments and called soldiers. 

If the system has broken down as regards its men, only half of 
whom are trained, how much mure so has it failed in providing 
officers for this strangely assorted force. In armies such as our own, 
where every soldier obtains the minimum of six years in the ranks, or 
as the Gterman, where, owing to the ceaseless daily round of drill and 
instruction, the three years’ service is certainly equal, if not superior 
in its results to, our own, a proportion of one officer to thirty men is 
considered necessary. If the French are dreamers of dreams, and look 
forward to the day when three million trained, disciplined, and 
armed men will rally round the tricolour in obedience to a telegraphic 
message from the War Mixdster, they will require 100,000 officers to 
lead them, and this is the proportion it must be r^embtsped for three 
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TioSiAm. iramed mm\ far more would be necessary to command a 
force of which only 25 per qent. can be termed aoldiers. As it is, 
there are but 32*,000 regimental officerB*in France,'Of whom 12,500 
are sous-lieutenants, a nun^er far Irom sufficient to place the active 
army o^^s proper war footing. 

It is true that, fortune favours heavy battalions, but only when 
these battalions are ’composed of highly-trained and well-disciplined 
troops. The French organisation reads well on paper; but we believe 
that the army, with the exception of the artillery, in Vhich there is a 
most noticeable improvement, is in a worse condition than it was in 
1870. Its permanent force ^ wanting in those soldierlike qualities 
which distinguished the regiments that used to march .paSt the 
Emperor on the Champ de Mars. The reserves, who would ‘be called 
out to bring the army up to war strength, are composecf of half-trained 
men, whose value has been seriously impaired by»their severance from 
military discipline. The old feeling of comradeship amongst officers 
has been succeeded by mutual distrust, and espHt de corps amongst 
the men is also a thing of the pas^. Efficiency has been sacrificed 
to numbers, military capacity to political exigencies, and should war 
overtake France before she has realised and rCfctified the defects of 
her military organisation, nothing can avert a disaster more crusMng 
than that which befell her thirteen years ago. 


C. Norman. 
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BLUE-BLOODED BOYS. 

An Australian Criticism. 


Tnb paper by Major-Greneral the Hon. W. Feilding which appeared 
in the April .number of this Keview, entitled ‘ What shall I do with 
my son ? ’ has been read with interest by many people in Victoria^ 
and doubtless by equal numbers in the other colonies of the Australasian 
group. ■ The interest with which^ it has been studied is not attribut¬ 
able to any novelty in the views expressed, or to the insight of the 
writer. It springs, I think, from a feeling of mingled amusement 
and annoyance at finding that one more visitor has passed some time 
in our midst, and yet has failed to penetrate beneath the surface of 
things, or to carry away with him anything like a clear idea of the 
society in which he has moved. The mistakes made by many of the 
English writers who condescend to notice provincial affairs excite 
various feelings in the minds of colonists. In the thoughtless they 
produce laughter; but those who value the Imperial connection, who 
dream Yearns of the part which the British race might play in the 
affairs of the world, if its power were to be consolidated by a federal 
pact, occasionally feel inclined to weep tears of vexation when they 
see caricatures and misrepresentations placed before their fellow- 
countrymen at home, which are calculated to prevent the growth of 
the complete .imderstanding and close intimacy between the mother¬ 
land and her numerous offshoots that must precede any thorough 
union of interests, and any course of hearty co-operation. 

t There is nothing in Greneral Feilding’s paper calculated to pro¬ 
voke bitter feeling. His feelings are principally of a negative 
character. He has been, and seen, but has evidently not conceived 
the faintest idea of what Australian colonists really are, or formed 
anything like just opinions about their habits of thought, their 
several conditions, and their ruling motives. It is difficult to 
imagine where the honourable and gallant gentleman picked up his 
notions ccmcerning us and our affairs, so little do they correspond 
with existing facts. Ibere is sufficient warrant, I think, for th& 
use of the word *ub,’ for, although the General treats of emigration in 
the abstract, his paper bears internal evidence of having been ivritteni 
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witih special reference to emigration to Australia. His recent visit 
to this country, in connection with the transcontinental railway which 
'Querasland is about to construct, lends^ colour to this supposition. 
We need hardly say that this inability to understand the mind, 
temper, and circumstances Of these colonies renders him a blind guide 
to those whom he wishes to assist. Speaking generally, the only 
really sound advice’^ven in his pa^er is contained in the word ‘emi¬ 
grate ; ’ all the rest is ^leather and prunella.’ • 

We may accept Greneral Feilding’s assertion that ‘.What shall I do 
with my son ? ’ is daily asked in hundreds of English homes, and that 
few parents are able to answer it to their satisfaction. We may also 
take his list of the causes’which have created the difi^uky ‘in 
unswering what appeal's at first sight a plain question, and, one easy 
of solution,’ as sufficiently accurate for practical purposes. It is 
necessary to state that the same question is beiijg asked in Australia, 
and that patents here are even more perplexed .than in England to 
find replies to the troublesome query. A vfery ‘ general diffusion of 
wealth ’ with us ‘ has caused a great accession to the ranks of those 
who desire that their children, if not themselves,’ shall ‘ be classed 
as gentlefolks.’ And this desire is not confined, as in England, to 
the two divisions of the middle class, but is equally prevalent among 
artizans, mechanics, labourers, small shopkeepers, &c. The system of 
public instruction in Australia, which places a University education 
within the .reach of nearly all ybuthS possessing industry and some 
talent, is causing a perfect rush into the professions, and a competi¬ 
tion for many offices where intellectual or clerical service is required 
quite as keen as that which exists in the United Kingdom. Colonial 
lads are by no means inclined to adopt manual labour trades, if by 
any means they can obtain what is considered in their circles more* 
‘genteel’ employment. Immigrants, without‘family connections in 
the colonies, or that mysterious qualification known as ‘ colonial ex¬ 
perience,’ have now little chance of obtaining office employment, as 
they are confronted at every opening by swarms of the colonial-born 
furnished with these aids to merit. Unless young men who look to 
clerkships, &c., for the means of livelihood are of a robust nature, 
and capable of turning their hands to any employment that may 
present itself while waiting for appointments, they had better stay at 
home. There are too many of their kind here already, and soon their 
name will be legion. 

But the fact that the supply of mercantile assistants in Australia 
is far in excess of the demand, and that for ev6ry vacancy which 
occurs there are usually about ten applicants, does not affect the 
young gentlemen whom General Feilding desires to benefit. The 
upper classes, he admits, have occasionally furnished recruits to the 
ranks of commerce. They have descended from their high estate, 
and served long apprenticeships as clerks ; but he shudders when he 
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ihinira ofwbat thejr refined, natures have had to endure while 

attempting to adapt themselves * to uninteresting meroantQe business 
routine, and to habits of thought and action foreign to ’ their ‘ former 
dreams, desires, and indeed to * their * very nature.’ He would pro¬ 
vide all young fellows of *g^od familji; and high birth* who are 
reduced to the dreadful necessity of earning, their own living with 
more suitable careers, would give them some desirable occupation, a 
lofty object of embition, and aims worthy of men of their class and 
education. No one here would think of placing G-eneral Feilding’s 
proUgis at any disadvantage in the race of life simply because they 
happen to have been bom in the purple, but at the same time very 
few wpuld render them exceptional assistance as members of a 
privileged class. The prevailing disposition is to give all ‘a fair 
field and no favour,’ without any reference whatever to parentage or 
social mnk. 

Occupations in some way connected with land are, in G-eneral 
Feilding’s opinion, the proper things for blue-blooded boys, although 
it is difficult to imagine why, in a new country, pastoral work so 
graphically described by Touchstone, or agricultural operations, 
should be considered more dignified than the business of the shop or 
the counting-house. Land in the colonies is not the sacred thing it 
is in older communities, nor are those connected with it regarded with 
special veneration. It must be remembered that the role of the 
practical settler is not that of supervisor. The General himself points 
out that ‘ in order to get the maximum of work out of a colonial 
labourer, the employer must not only know how things ought to be 
done, but able and willing to take off his coat and show how he 
wishes the work to be executed.’ It may be more in keeping with 
high birth to have the hands befouled by the manipulation of sheep 
and cattle, or covered with the blood and dust of the branding yard, 
or coated with the soil of arable land, than stained by ink; but in 
countries where Jack considers himself as good as his master, people 
do not understand these nice distinctions. They are apt to thbik 
that such failures as General Feilding describes, young men of * good 
family and'high birth’but without sufficient industry, energy, or 
brains * to win a commission in one of the professions of arms, to 
obtain practice at the bar, to enter into the Government service in 
any form, or evert into holy orders^ * would be lucky, in the absence 
of pecuniary resources, to obtain any employment whereby they may 
keep body and soul .together. However, I will not pursue this vein 
of thought further. 

When a patrician parent decides the question * What shall I do 
with my son ? * by determining to send him across the seas to follow 
pastoral or agriciiltural pursuits, ordinary people would consider that 

* The itaHoe in the above quotation are mine. I think the tmconsoions irony is 
ezquinte. 
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notiiing lemains to be done but to buj bim an outfit, take a passage, 

. and despatch, the emigrant. General Feilding, however, does not 
think that the valuable consignment should be treated in this rough 
and ready way. He would give him a preparatory'training at home, 
through the instrumentality of an edhcational establishment about to 
be called into existence, *in everything necessary to prepare* a 
youngster ‘ for direct entry into colonial life.’. Thus equipped, the 
student is to fie passed on to ‘ a spedial settlement in pn6 of the colonies 
for young men of the upper classes.’ O^e of the objects of the 
special settlement, we are told, is to people * a large area of good land ’ 
with ‘ a fair sprinkling of young^nglishmen of education and refine¬ 
ment, who will gradually aot as an attraction to that portion of the 
country of a working population.’ The idea is prett/ and even 
idyllic, but it is ‘ such stuff as dreams are made of.’. If the ordinary 
bush-hand, or agricultural labourer of Australia, were to hear that a 
number of young men had associated themselves together under the 
supposition dhat they were something superior to the general run of 
mankind, he W 9 uld be far more likely to commend them to the infernal 
gods in a raging tornado of fancy swearing, than to be attracted by 
their ‘ sweetness and light.’ If of a quiet disposition he might re¬ 
frain from molesting them, but should he by any chance cross their 
path, he would soon show them that exclusiveness is not to his liking. 
All this may be very wrong, but it is true. The working man of 
Australia has little reverence for birth or rank. He will patronise 
both occasionally if he finds them ranged on his side in a political 
conflict. If any one whom he is compelled to respect as a man can 
boast of either, the horny-handed son of toil will not look down on 
him on account of his misfortune. People possessing more than a 
superficial knowledge of colonial life are aware that even the very 
fairest* sprinkling of young Englishmen of education and refinement,’ 
given to the practice of thanking God that they are not as other men 
are, would beget no other feeling in the mind of the masses than one 
of wrath and repulsion. 

The attraction of a working population is not the only purpose 
which the special settlement is designed to serve. It iS proposed to 
build a boarding-house in the central position thereof, and to palace 
it under the management of an Englishman. There the young Inen 
of ‘ good family and high birth ’ will reside for two years and acquire 
‘ colonial experience.’ The manager will advise them as to the best 
mode of dealing with any property they may purchase. It is thought 
that in this way they may continue to live with* their equals while 
gradually becoming accustomed to the hard life of a settler. Now, I 
believe I am correct in saying that special settlements have not as a 
rule been successes, and this is especially true of those composed for 
the most part of gentleman adventurers. Hard work in the fidds or 
the sto(^-yard appears charming when viewed from a distance; mitil 
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th« temper is tried by submission to atitbority nothing seems so easy 
as cheerful obedience. But when the ^ovelt^ has worn off and un¬ 
accustomed occupations begin to grow irksome, a strain is put upon 
the steadfastness and self-control of the co-operators which ntme but 
the most steady and considerate can stand# Those who pass through 
the trial, without falling into querulous discontent or open insubordi¬ 
nation, are the very*men who would get on as welt or better without 
any organisation* to fetter their individual disciretion. 

But, assuming for the sake of argument that, contrary, to most 
experience, the special settlement will not come to grief through 
bickerings and jealousies and want of discipline, I fail to see how it is 
to precerye its members from the c6ntamination which General 
Feilding fears. That gallant officer has drawn a harrowing picture 
of the demoralising influences to which young gentlemen of ‘ good 
family and high birth ’ are exposed while seeking to establish 
themselves in colonial life. His sketch of how many youths are 
started on their career is* only too true. It is a fact that a number 
of parents and guardians consider that they have *• done sufficient and 
what is right’ if they send out their sons or wards with a dozen letters 
of introduction in their pockets, and outfits, which, as the General 
truly says, are fitted for anything except for the future existence of their 
•owners. The letters of introduction may get the young fellow a few 
invitations to dinner, but, says General Feilding, they must not be 
relied on to secure material help in bases of necessity. * Most of the 
successful men in the colonies,’ according to him, ‘began with nothing; 
had neither money nor letters of introduction themselves, and the 
fashion is to look with little favour on youngsters who lean upon such 
means of commencing colonial life.’ Until it is certain that they will 
•not require pecuniary aid, the wary old stagers, who have fought their 
own way to wealth and ease without assistance, do not like to show 
them too much attention. 

But General Feilding does us injustice when he leaves it to be in¬ 
ferred that all Australians are like the curmudgeons he describes. I 
venture to say that in no part of the world is more liberality displayed, 
or more disinterested kindness shown to those in need of it, than in 
these southern lauds. I have known men to make liberal advances to 
young fellows introduced to them from home, frequently by persons 
they scarcely knew, and all the thanks* they got for their considera¬ 
tion was a protested bill and an indignant repudiation of indebtedness. 
The virtuous parents* drawn on have written protesting against the 
mistaken kindness* of supporting youth in idleness, or encouraging it 
in vice, but refusing—on principle, of course —to repay one penny of 
the money which kept their own flesh and blood from starvation, or 
perhaps worse. I have known women who have played the good 
Samaritan to youths sent forth by English parents upon the sea of 
life to sink or swim as best they could. One especially, I call to 
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mind. A lad—-I don't know whether he was of ‘good family 
and high birth ’ or not, but he was in very bad case^—^brought a . letter 
of introduction to « young squatter. Th^ new arriv£d was far gone in 
consumption, and was not pleasant company by any means. But, 
though a total stranger, the* squatter took the invalid to his own 
house in the interior, and there his wife tended the poor fellow for 
months with as^much tenderness as if he had been her own brother. 
Despite all the disagreeables of her task she never 'faltered in her 
attentions, to the end. She smoothed the invdlid’s dying pillow, com¬ 
forted him with gracious words, received his last messages for those 
far away, and strewed flowers uponliis lonely grave. Many kindnesses 
such as I have mentioned, bestowed upon what may be called forced 
acquaintances, should protect Australians from the sweeping state¬ 
ment that those who bring letters of introduction to colonists 
are lamentably mistaken if they think that they will in any case re¬ 
ceive material help from those to whom those letters are addressed. 
It would have gone hard with many, who are now alive and prospering, 
if their experience had been in accordance with General Feilding’s 
assertion. 

But this is a digression. Let us get back to the ideal youth who 

has delivered his letters of introduction and been asked to dinner 

• 

once or twice on the strength of them. After a time, according to 
General h'’eilding, he finds that hotel life, club life, and the expenses 
of boarding-}w)uses have made considerable inroads on his limited 
fimds, and after trying in vain to get employment, ‘ he discovers that 
the only way open to him is to buy a horse, to diminish his wardrobe 
and kit to the smallest possible compass,’ and to ‘ start off up country.' 
But if his funds were so limited, why did he indulge in hotels, clubs, 
and riotous living ? Why did he not content himself with a boarding¬ 
house, and get away from town as quickly as possible without 
squandering his substance ? If a youth brings out a small capital for 
the purpose of settling on land, and then stays in town looking for 
employment until all his money is spent, he must be too great a sim¬ 
pleton either for a special settlement or independent operations. 
Against such folly the gods would contend in vain. 

However, he is off at last in search of some ‘ settler willing to let 
him learn his work without other remuneration than his board and 
lodging.’ Then the contaminatfng process to which I have referred 
commences. The recent habitue of hotels and clubs ‘ finds himself 
associated in daily life with men mostly of but little, education and 
no refinement, and chiefly of a class much inferior to his own.’ If, 
however, he is steady, able, and willing, he rises ‘ in position as well 
as in emoluments.’ In other words, if a young fellow is worth his 
salt at an occupation he voluntarily adopts along with its accompani¬ 
ments, he gets on. What more could he do if he were a member* of 
twenty special settlements ? But, says General Feilding, he earns 
VoL. XIV.—No. 81. 3 K 
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bis reward at the cost of bi'ietion and loss of time. Friotiou^ 1’ pre> 
sume, arises from his having to mix witii those who follow the same 
calling as himself. As to loss of time, I do not suppose that even a 
special settlement man expects -to become a millionaire in a week. 

And who have been his companions during all these years ? ’ asks 
the worthy officer with tears in his voice, *and how much of his educa¬ 
tional and naturarrefinement has he retained after livmg such an ani¬ 
mal life for SO’many years?’ 'VS’^ell, it would be difficult to fix the 
exact quantity^ but I*'venture to suggest that no one wh,o has ever 
acquired the manners of a gentleman can ever lose them; and that 
natural refinement—the refinement of the heart—will withstand any 
‘ evil <5ommunications ’ to which it may be exposed. But, whether I 
am right or not, it is evident that General Feilding’s special settlers 
would be subject, in an almost equal degree, to the degrading effects 
of the animal life spoken of. For two years only would they be in¬ 
mates of the club-house, and associate with ‘ young m^n of the upper 
classes; ’ after that they would retire to their own homesteads and 
the company of their farm or station hands, descending to their 

lovol day by day, 

What is fine wLlhiii ‘ them ’ growing coarse to sympatJiise with clay. 

I am afraid, then, there is no more chance of keeping the bloom on 
the ethereal refinement, which seems to belong naturally to ‘ good 
family and high birth,’ by means of a special settlement than there 
is of gathering riches through its instrumentality. General Feilding 
has not yet succeeded in finding a royal road for aristocratic colonisa¬ 
tion, and if association with persons of no refinement and an inferior 
class i^ fatal to education, purity, refinement, and all the rest of it, 
then blue-blooded youths must consent to be debased if they want to 
settle. 

The life spent by those who devote themselves to pastoral pursuits 
is bad, but that of agriculturist settlers, according to General Field¬ 
ing, is even worse. After getting a grant the selector must discover 
his land—pot an easy task apparently. He is represented as dis¬ 
couraged ‘ at the loneliness and desolation of the scene, and utterly 
Ijewildered what are the first steps to be taken. The General paints 
a picture of the colonial farmer’s daily life which is dreary and de¬ 
pressing. In imagination he takes d look in upon the selector as he 
sits down to his supper, half an hour after sundown. The sitter has 
been in the fields since sunrise, he is tired out with his hard day’s 
work, and, having no one but his cook or labourer to talk to, he goes 
to bed as soon after his meal as digestion will allow. This, we are 
told, must be the round of his life for years—eating, sleeping, and 
working; no companionship or social intercourse. Colonial farmers, 
it appears, are too busy to visit or receive visits, and even if a man 
does look in upon a neighbour now and then, it is usually to have a 
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driok, and * to talk about sack matters as are more suited to the 
minda of half*edacated rustics than to the requirements of a man 
bom a gentleman, and educated as an English gentleman generallj 
is.’ Ihat the visitor would talk * ahqep,’ or ‘ cattle,’ or ‘ wool,* or 
‘ crops ’ is very probable, but* unless I am mistaken, English gentle¬ 
men have been known to take an interest in such things before now. 
At all events, hjs coi^ersation woul(\ have the merit which attaches 
to utility. * 

Now, all this is very misleading. That ighorant men, who take 
up land without possessing any capital, work hard, undergo many 
trials, and lead a weary life, is qufte truQ; and it is also true that 
incessant labour, reacting on uncultivated minds, begets moro^ness, 
which, added to the obstacles placed by distance in the way of visiting, 
produces indifference, if not dislike, to company. Solitude and con¬ 
tinuous toil do certainly tend to brutalise sUch natures* But men 
of cultivation,,who have the necessary capital to'give them a fair 
start, may make life very tolerable even on a bush-farm. They are 
not the absolute slaves to their occupation which General Feilding 
supposes. They work hard, probably, and as a rule go early to ted; 
but they have books, and papers, and magazines, and correspondence 
to occupy their short evenings. Then, there are occasional holidays, 
and merry-makings, and trips to town to relieve the monotony of 
existence, and to prevent patricians and plebeians alike from be¬ 
coming mere,machine8. And it m’ust be remembered that the man 
who has settled judiciously is not a despairing drudge. If he works 
laboriously, he has the satisfaction of seeing his holding always im¬ 
proving under his hands ; while every angular detail in his daily life 
is tipped with the golden rays of hope. But, be the life good or bad, 
wretched or desirable, it is evident that it would not be altered by a 
two years’ residence in a special settlement, even amongst young men 
of the ‘ upper classes.’ 

There is nothing in General Feilding’s paper which has afforded 
colonists more amusement than the statements concerning the way 
in which the superiority of new arrivals is acknowledged,,the eager¬ 
ness which is displayed to secure their services in public capacities, 
and the magic influence which they exercise over the coarse nature^ 
of the pioneer settlers. According to the account given, ‘ a yoimg 
man of gentle birth ’ is such a ’novelty to us, that he is made the 
subject of comment directly he appears. We are ready, it seems, to 
fall down and worship the well-connected youth.* ^ter a time we 
implore him to take a seat in the Legislative Assembly, where ‘ the 
temperate, educated, and refined language of an English gentleman 
of ordinary power and ability,’ able to ‘ grasp the principles of 
political economy and to take a wide view of all the burning questions 
o| the day,’ raises ‘ the whole tone of debate,’ and elevates ‘ the aitns 
and objects of the Legislature.’ At this point colonists begin to rub 

3x2 
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their eyes, and to ask themselves whether they are awake. They have 
livdy recollections of what English boys were when they themselveB 
were young, and they fail to remember any specimens likely to abash 
ordinary people by their marked superiority, or to sway senates by 
the transcendent purity of their language, and the exceptional pro¬ 
fundity of their ideas. Except that they were not quite so preco¬ 
cious as Australian lads are, they see very little difference between 
the northern and southern varieties. The true state of the case is 
as nearly the exact opposite of the picture which General Feilding 
has drawn as possible. Instead of being looked up to with reverence, 
new arrivals are held in something very like contempt. ‘ New 
chum*’ is a term of reproach, and it attaches to every one who has 
not been licked into shape by a course of colonial training. A 
colonist can detect a ‘ new chum ’ at a glance. There is something 
about one that can bo seen but which defies description; and, sad 
to relate, that sofiaething is far more likely to excite derision than 
to evoke homage. The mixture of awkwardness and chubbiness 
which' results from a long sea voyage is not calctilated to inspire 
respect in the thoughtless, while airs of assumed superiority too 
frequently beget feelings of resentment. Altogether the ‘ new 
chum ’ is at a considerable discount for some time after landing, and 
while, perliaps, he is thinking that * mere provincials ’ are hanging 
upon his lips and wishing with sighs and groanings which cannot be 
uttered that they could imitate his graces, he is secretly being made 
the sport of the irreverent people he came to bless and enlighten. 

I fancy now I hear some irate fellow-countryman—some gentle¬ 
man of England who has always lived at home at ease—saying, 

‘ Why, this is rank blasphemy; neither more nor less than colonial 
blow, bounce, and impudence, vile offshoots of morbid vanity, be¬ 
gotten of self-love and petty surroundings.’ I am sorry that a com¬ 
patriot should disquiet himself about our presumption, more especially 
as I must go on to show that, while colonists are foolish to look 
down on those who have not enjoyed the same advantages as them¬ 
selves, they are not altogether without excuse for regarding the 
average ‘ new chum,’ no matter what his rank may be, as wanting 
in some valuable qualities which they themselves usually possess. 
As a rule we find that ‘ new chums ’ are at once narrow-minded and 
dogmatic. ‘ Homekeeping youths ^lave ever homely wits,* says 
Vdentine, with truth. They come to us filled with the prejudices 
and standards peculiar to the district in which they were brought 
up—prejudices and standards which have been handed down from 
generation to generation as sacred things. At «the same time it 
must be admitted that, except in a few out-of-the-way places, all 
those relics of the past are not only open to attack, but are being 
more or less vigorously assailed from within and without. It ^kes 
a long time, however, to uproot ideas or superstitions which are 
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respectable in virtue of their antiquity, and which people have im¬ 
bibed with their mother’s milk. Such old-world notions hang about 
the different localities in the atmosphere jvhich envelopes them, and 
even when they are openly disavowed t^jey are often secretly cherished. 
When people brought up under their influence set their, foot in one 
of the Australian colonies, they enter a new world in more ways than 
one. They meet with ^a general bjeadth of thought, and a degree 
of tolerant liberality which at first they do not understand. They, 
who have been used to * • 


fake the rustic murmur of tlieir hourg 
Fax- the great wava that echoes tound the world, 

• 

find themselves altogether out of harmony with the prevailing tone 
of thought. They discover that many of the opinions they have 
formed, and come to regard as sacred veriLieg, are qither openly 
traversed, or «horn of their full proportions and coldly admitted 
with many limitations. At first they cannof reconcile themselves to 
the situation, and they lift up their voices in protest. They think 
the colonial world is considerably out of joint, and they somfewhat 
hastily undertake to set it right. This account#, I believe, for whal* 
we regard as the ‘ bumptiousness ’ observable in the early days of ‘ new 
cbumhood.’ After a time, however, they begin to see that there 
are more sides to every question than they ever dreamed of, and one 
by one they.feel compelled to laf down the traditional beliefs of the 
Little Pedlingtons in which they were severally bom. The leaven 
of colonial society works silently, but ceaselessly, in their thoughts 
and views, until at last they are altogether leavened. They are then, 
in a sense, new creatures. • 

The sceptical Briton will want to know where we got the breadth * 
of thought and the tolerant liberality spoken of. ‘ Are they in the 
air,’ he will eay with mocking politeness, ‘or do they grow on 
hedges; or are they found in mines ? ’ Fair sir, be patient and I 
will tell thee all. They proceed from the mixture of races and 
divisions of races which has taken place in these colonies. Here we 
have, scattered all over the countiy. North of England men and 
South of England men. East and West, Scotchmen, Irishmen, Welsh¬ 
men, Grermans, French, Americans, and small contingents of other 
branches of the human family. They rub shoulders daily in the 
streets, the marts, the exchanges, the churches, the municipal coun¬ 
cils and the Parliaments, and vast quantities of* inherited tradition, 
local prejudice, provincial narrowness, national ^otism, dogmatic 
assertiveness, pride, vainglory and hypocrisy are worn away by the 
attrition. General Feilding, of course, may say that the youttis of 
gentle birth whom he proposes to send us would have travelled, 

^ after the fashion of their kind, in many lands, and would tlius«have 
acquired the habit of looking at things from different standpoints. I 
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do^ not undervalue the advantage of sueh travel, but it can never 
produce the effects which spring from residence in a mixed com- 
muhitj. To study different nations or sections of nations separately, 
and to observe their several peculiarities of thought and action when 
dwelling apart, is not the same thing as living habitually under the 
influences of a public opinion which can only come into existence 
after a fusion of races has taken place. Such a fusion brings thoughts 
and habits into sharp conflict, and leads to the evolution of new 
views and feelings—views and feelings which result from the inter¬ 
action of a thousand different forces. Another reason why colonists 
of standing are superior as a rule in mental stature to new arrivals, 
is that many of them were born in England, and are as well ac¬ 
quainted with the mother country, its manners, customs, habits, and 
feelings, as they are with those of their adopted land. Of course, my 
remarks only apply to ordinary immigrants of all classes. We 
occasionally have visitors whose attainments and standing lift them 
out of the ruck, and before them we bow down and worship in be¬ 
fitting-humility. ‘ New chumhqod’ in their case is ho bar to respect 
and admiration. While we are independent and manage to enter¬ 
tain a comfortable opinion of ourselves, we are ready to acknowledge 
real superiority when we see it. But it must be genuine superiority, 
not the sham that attaches to the accident of being ‘ the tenth trans¬ 
mitter of a foolish face.’ 

General Feilding considers it lamentable ‘ that, even amongst 
people of education and much general knowledge, there should exist 
not only an utter indifference to, but also a crass ignorance of most, 
if not all, of our colonies.’ I agree with him ; but I think I have 
shown that, despite his sojourn amongst us, he is little better informed 
than the people he,condemns. In various parts of his paper he 
speaks as though a gentleman is rarely to be met with in Australia— 
is such a scarce bird, in fact, that the appearance of a single specimen 
in any district creates a commotion, and is at once made the subject 
of comment, I regret that General Feilding should have been so 
unfortunate in his company when here as to have been driven to 
such a conclusion. I can assure him that there are plenty of gentle- 
in(ien to be found amongst us without very long or difficult search— 
gentlemen of birth and education, some with ample means, and some 
without. We have always had a fair sprinkling of Oxford and 
Cambridge men, and as wealthy families are in the habit of sending 
their sons to the.grdat English Universities, the supply is not likely 
to run short. The gallant author’s fancy sketch about ‘ new chu m s ’ 
of gentle birth being sought after as representitives is a pretty 
eonc^t, but at the same time pure moonshine. There is as much 
chance of such a thing happening as there is of Mr. Bright being 
selected by his cormtrymen to conduct a great European war. The 
feet is that, under universal suffrage, birth and education are in some 
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degree a bar to soocess in politics. It is not that tbe *■ homy handed’ 
object to either hf possessed .by one who in other respects is a * man/ 
but they seem to think that members on ^ social equality with them¬ 
selves are more likely to sympathi^ with their feelings and to 
support their real or supposed interests. As to the influence which 
a youth fresh from the’schools would exercise on the seasoned politi- 
eians in our A^sembliejs, it would l;|e absolutely nil. When reading 
this portion of tbe General’s paper I cannot avoid suspicion that 
some wicked wag got hold of the worthy gentleman nn a moment of 
weakness, and cruelly practised on his credulity and innocence. 

While General Feilding cann&t be accepted as an authority on 
tbe subject he has treated, his advice to emigrate, as I hajre already 
said, is good. Every young gentleman in England who has no evi¬ 
dent career before him, but is prepared to ‘ rough it,’ and to work 
his way to a competence, if need be, with his. hands,should move 
heaven and earth to reach this land of promise. Of clerks and shop^ 
men who cannot turn to anything but the occupations to which they 
have been accustomed, we have more than enough; but those who 
feel that, under pressure of necessity, they could do work othef than 
quill-driving or tape-measuring, need not be deterred by that states- 
ment from having a fling for fortune. Men who are strong, handy, 
sensible, industrious, thrifty, and sober, cannot help getting on,* and 
there is nothing to prevent their attaining affluence or any position 
which their talents and acquirements will enable them to reach. 
For young fellows with a capital to stay at home is something like a 
sin. In England the possessor of a few thousands can do little with 
them, while here they may be made the foundation of a handsome 
fortune—a fortune acquired, moreover, before the capacity for enjoy¬ 
ment has been impaired. The pastoral resources of Australia have* 
not yet been developed to anything like their full extent, and for 
years to come additional country will be occupied by flocks and 
herds. There are millions upon millions of acres still available for 
grazing purposes, and the man who will invest capital in the work of 
improving these vast tracts of land may easily convert their natural 
grasses into gold. Then, the life that settlers lead while engaged in 
‘ making their pile! ’ It is a fine, fresh, breezy, open-air existence, 
with plenty of hard work to provoke appetite and induce sleep; 
plenty of planmng and scheming to keep the mental faculties in 
working order, and leaven the animal existence of which General 
Feilding stands in so much dread. Does any* English lad want to 
know how he may prepare himself to some extent for a bush life ? 
Let him acquire as much book-knowledge as he can Msimilate, and 
if he can get a rough practical insight into the mysteries of suvveylog 
and levelling, so much the better. Ability to measure and caUmlate 
earthworks is a most valuable accomplishment, as tanks, da:i;as^«wel]8, 
&c., are constantly being formed in the back country. Any one who 
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can work out the contests of an irregular embankment or excavatmn, 
with something like accuraoj, is in great request. Then ]^t the 
youth learn to ride, to tise an axe, to do rough carpentering, and to 
handle needle or thread sufficiently well to sew on a button or mend 
a rent. Knowledge is power, and it' is impossible to have too 
much. At some time or other a use is found for everything learnt. 

‘ And how about the blue-blooded youngstere ? ’ some one asks* 
Let them come,*too, by all means; but let them, before setting out, 
make up most of the notions with which General Feilding’s paper is 
calculated to fill their heads into neat parcels, to be left in charge of 
their friends until called for^ I can assure the lads that, like some 
luggage, ^Jiey will not be ‘ wanted on the voyage,’ and that in the 
colonies they would prove serious hindrances to success. On utili¬ 
tarian grounds they should abandon the notion that their gentle 
birth entitles, them to more deference than is shown to common clay. 
However much they may expect special treatment, they will not get 
it. They must determirie to fight the battle of life on a footing of 
equality with those around them, and never give a thought to their 
desceftt unless it be in connection with the saying ‘ noblesse oblige,' 
If they will do so, they will get on and live happily, make friends, 
and win all the respect to which they are legitimately entitled. If 
they reject the advice and attempt to give themselves ‘ airs ’ on 
the strength of their ancestry, they will at least be laughed at for 
their pains. o 

There is one view expressed in General Feilding’s paper in which 
every colonist will concur, viz. that it would be well if the people of 
England were better acquainted with her colonial possessions. If 
they cohld look upon our future as we see it, there would at once be 
an end to the almost contemptuous indifference with which the 
provinces of the Empire are now regarded. We can appreciate the 
greatness and worth of the mother country, as she is ever a subject of 
affectionate interest. We copy her institutions, Watch her move- 
,, ments, admire her achievements, glory in her successes, and pray for 
her continued welfare. As we scan her proceedings from a distance, 
it is no exaggeration to say that we have a more comprehensive 
kiK)wledge of her doings than nine-tenths of those who live within 
her borders. Colonists are not only ‘ glad to get back to the old 
country,’ but they also keep up ‘ a warm and affectionate interest in 
all matters, political or social, which affect her.’ But what notion 
has the averagejp]tay-at-home Briton of the Greater Britain which 
exists beyond the seas ? The mention of colonies brings before his 
mind confused visions of bush or backwoods, huts or wigwams, 
encounters with wild beasts, kangaroos hopping about in all direc¬ 
tions, primitive living, and daily perils. A gentleman, writing to 
the MeUfoume Argus recently, said that ‘ the average Englishman 
just three ideas about Australia—convicts, the diggings, and the 
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bush—ideas which he jumbles up together in his mind in a happy- 
go-lucky association/ To hiip everything about us is enveloped in 
mist, and, when I'lanced at, is seen through a haze. 'If the people at 
home could realise in thei^ own mind^ that communities are growing 
up in Australia, Canada, and elsewhere, imder the protection of the 
British flag, which are entitled already to a high place in the scale 
of nations, which axe rapidly progressing, and evidenUy destined some 
day to surpass the old land in wealth and population, surely 
they would condescend to take as much interest in their aflairs as 
they now bestow upon the doings of petty foreign states. We, who 
live continually in view of all that depends on the continuance of the 
connection between Great Britain and her colonies, feel gt-ieved and 
hurt, and slightly indignant, when we continually see that ’the court 
antics of some little German princeling have more interest for the 
English press and people than the affairs of grhat colonies composed' 
of their own faith and kin. If there is oi^p title of which England 
should be more proud than another, it is that which proclaims her 
the ‘Mother of Nations.’ Greater than her naval, military, sci¬ 
entific, or commercial achievements is the work she has done in 
peopling the waste places of the earth; and yel; that, apparently, is 
the performance on which she plumes herself least. This is a matter 
of great practical importance. The mighty empire on which the 
sun never sets is held together Ijy little more than a bond of senti¬ 
ment. Coldness and indifference on the part of the paramount 
power may so weaken the strands of that silken cord as to render it 
unable to withstand the slightest strain; while generous warmth and 
kindly interest may make it strong enough to resist the ^locks of 
time and chance. I can only hope that before the patriotism of, 
English colonists grows cold in the chilly atm<isphere of neglect, the 
heart of the parent State may be turned towards the children, who 
have planted her name beside every sea, and who only ask for sym¬ 
pathy in return for service. If English people knew the colonists as 
the colonists know them, the feelings of respect and attachment, 
which are now principally on our side, would speedily become mutual, 
and be the pledge of perpetual union. Then the Greater Britain 
over which the Imperial sceptre extends, would grow in power with 
the revolving years; then woujd she be, for all time to come, a tower 
of strength to the races under her flag, and a blessing to the world 
at large. 

W.llAaDiNE Smith. 

Melbourne: June 18,1883 
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LAND AS PROPERTY. 

The phasdH through which political life is passing are perhaps most 
vitally influenced by the controversy which is raging around the ques¬ 
tion of the land of this country. It sounds almost like a common¬ 
place; but fo is or none the less importance to repeat the fact 
that at the present moment our politics have in their development 
reached a point at which the vital question arises as to the extent in 
which, the private possession of lended property will be recognised as 
an absolute possession. 

Loose theories id the nature of sentimental socialism are in the 
air ;■ the land has become the patient of the philanthropic views of 
every unpractical day-dreamer; nor is such a state of feeling wholly 
inexplicable, for it is impossiWe to, deny that land is incapable of 
being regarded in the same light as other forms of property. 

Political economy in its strictest formulas may still form the 
basis of an idealised political system, it may still find arguments for 
the critics outside of Parliamentary life; but statesmen of all shades 
of opinion must recognise and make terms with the social and 
political forces of the day, which when their objects are not unsound 
^ould be accorded an assistance and stimulus towards their attain¬ 
ment when the ways are even such as might be prohibited by a rigid 
adherence to political economy. So long, therefore, as the object of 
attainment is in itself desirable on sound economic grounds, bearing 
in mind the inevitable principle that the basis of all politics is a 
balance of good and evil, and when no injury is being done to indi>- 
viduals or classes of individuals, it seems unnecessary to press unduly 
the theoretical objections to the means by which the end is sought 
to be arrived at. 

The increase of owners, the association through possession of the 
people with the Ifthd, this is accepted by all as an object of the highest 
national importance; but at that point by many people the matter is 
permitted to rest as an empty political platitude"; for the moment 
that any suggestion is made to give effect to this we are met by the 
objections to State assistance and arguments of that description. 

before we enter upon this question it would be well to notice the 
spirit in which the recent legislation in regard to land is viewed by 
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private opiniooi. There is little doubt that the chief ground upon 
viuch the recent land legislation has recommended itself to Parlia¬ 
ment is that of expediency rather than of principle.' 

I am far from wishing io imply any censure in this. 

The arguments of expediency are very real and forcible; at the 
same time they are being so constantly dinned into our ears that we 
are apt to forget that, in a mere policy of buying the difficulties 
of the moment, with a contemptuous indifference to any criticism for 
the future, we are settling nothing, but only tending to entangle 
still more hopelessly the cobweb of intricacies in which the land 
question is entangled, and.out of which it is the real ol^'ect of 
reformers to extricate it. • 

It is also worthy of notice that the chief causes which have 
attracted public attention to the land question have tended to create 
a very narrow and incomplete view of the quesfion as £f whole. 

The agrifiultural depression, the agrarian agitation in Ireland, 
which the diffictilties of party government, and until recently counsels 
enfeebled by division, have permittodto demoralise the politics pf that 
country, these have from different causes and in diverse ways pro¬ 
duced the same result of narrowing the whole <]uestion to one of the 
relative relations between landlord and tenant. 

In consequence of his electoral influence, the existing tenant has 
become the centre of the whole question, and the attention of Parlia¬ 
ment has been confined to the protection or benefit to which the 
tenant is entitled, the mode of that protection, its extent, and in 
some points to an extension of new rights. 

Natural as all this is in our Parliamentary system, and highly 
important as it is that justice and a sense of security should be con-, 
ferred on the tenant-farmers, who compose a most important feature 
in the question of agriculture; many of the most important elements 
of the land question have been omitted— e.g. the productiveness of the 
soil has been recognised rather as a secondary consideration dependent 
upon the interest of the tenant; while the status of the agricultural 
labourer and the national aspect of the land questioh have been 
entirely lost sight of. While Parliament has been thus engaged 
with only one aspect of the question, there exists a certain irony* in 
the present situation, in that there are no good farmers in England 
or Scotland who are not at present capable of asserting most fully 
their own claims, and of making their own ba^ains; nor will any 
fair-minded person deny that it is not so much'^ithe insecurity of 
tenure as it is that of prices and of seasons which has ruined in so 
many cases the tenant-farmers. 

While, therefore, the vote has enabled'the tenant-farmers to excite 
the attention of the legislature, although I doubt whether their 
wants are within the scope of practical legislation, the genhs of the 
agitation and of the restlessness and spirit of impatience in regard t5 
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land remain untouched, for its existence is inherent and is fed by the 
very narrow foundation on which rests our system and upon which 
the principles of property have to take their stand. ‘ As Mr. Fawcett 
has said in an article in Macmillan on ‘ ^tate Socialism : ’ ‘ Legisla¬ 
tion may give the tenant an important security for his improvements, 
but we believe it will be found that in all industries no legislation 
can give the same security as that which is obtained when a man 
feels that he is applying his capital and labour to increase the value 
of his own property.’ 

Among other reasons which I might enumerate, it seems to me 
that one of the chief which complicates the status of land in this 
country, and weakens its character as a personal and commercial 
ownership', is the manner in which it appears to many minds to be 
connected with the curious anomalies of which our political system is 
composed. 

While distinct privileges exist, with the recognition-of the State, 
the basis of landed property as an individual and personal possession, 
free frpm State interference, musti be weakened. The existence of a 
State Church may or may not be desirable. I do not wish to express 
any opinion upon it how, except to maintain that its claims forexist- 
enca can only be weighed by the measure of the fulfilment of its 
highest functions, and the proof of its sole capacity for the perform¬ 
ance of certain spiritual and supreme wants. So far as it is regarded 
as an ecclesiastical corporation possessed of vast property, the State 
has clearly a right to take away that which it originally conferred. 
It is impossible to put into precise words the effect which in this 
respect the existence of a State Church has upon public opinion. 

I do not say that it is a fair or accurate view of the question, but 
the position of the Established Church is looked upon by many as a 
great corporate privilege, based upon the possession of land, with its 
clergy as small country squires scattered throughout England and 
attached by politics and sympathy to a certain political party. 

I would especially deprecate any intention of making an attack 
upon an institution which is doing great and noble work; but I have 
felt constrained to refer to it as calculated in its characteristic posi¬ 
tion to strengthen the views of those who would regard landed pro¬ 
perty from a political rather than from an economical point of view. 

Lord Cairns’s bill went some way to remove the abuses of entail 
by permitting entailed estates to be sold, subject, as appears most just 
and expedient, t<pthe condition that the proceeds of the trust-money 
should be invested in first-class securities; but it should have gone 
further and included permission to sell the house and grounds. 

The fact of this prohibition goes far to deter the release of land 
from impoverished hands; for it is the house and grounds which give 
the residential, which constitute at present the chief selling value of 
landed property. Here we have a foolish privilege reserved which in 
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many cases keeps alive the evils of entail and weakens the proprietary 
and coiomercial basis of landed property. In an old country like 
this, where the tendency is ill the direction of r^aining the shadow, 
while altering the substance of things, tbe real substance of personal 
rights is often sacrificed fo the shaSow of specious privileges; nor 
does it seem to me that the existence of privileges, whether eccle¬ 
siastical or civil, dan fail in these days of popular government to be 
compensated for by substantial inroads upon personal rights. Many 
of these privileges have grown up with the history of this country, 
and have so intertwined themselves in the inmost recesses of our 
national life, that to remove them for mere purposes of political sym¬ 
metry or upon the ground of mere theoretical objection appeals to me 
to constitute great folly. 

An old country is always a mass of anomalies and contradictions. 
In England this is increased from the curious manner in which an 
old feudal system has been handed down with modifications from time 
to time, alongside of an enormous development of commerce and of 
the political power of the people. 

While on the one hand the synfbols of feudality and of aristocratic 
government have survived, the substance and essence of government 
is being transferred to the democracy. 

It would be impossible for an old country like this to act indfepen- 
dently of its traditions and outward forms. No one can estimate the 
extent to ^hich they have becoifte a Second nature, .and moreover that 
which has learnt to adapt itself so perfectly to our wants and changes 
has at once a secured as well as a beneficial existence. Our national 
progress, if it is to be reasonable and steady, must be one of adapta¬ 
tion, of bringing our old political forces into harmony with •the new. 
This necessity few careful politicians will deny. 

What I would venture to point out is, that even if it is only the 
symbols of privilege that must inevitably exist, they are likely to 
create, because they are almost invariably connected with the owner¬ 
ship of landed property, a feeling of antagonism which it should be 
the object of all those who are interested in land to fiild some means 
of guarding against. 

America is the great example of political and social equality. 
There none of the social or hereditary privileges connected with the 
ownership of land exist. It confers no social or political influence. 

But in this very absence of any extrinsic value and advantage is 
its commercial and intrinsic value enhanced, and most jealously 
secured, land being regarded in precisely the satoe aspect as any 
other form of property, with its rights of ownership and its position 
as an individual and commercial possession, from which a man is en¬ 
titled to extract the most he can, most strictly enforced. 

No Acts of Parliament can create in England the conditions 
which, existing in America, have given to land this strong commercial 
status. 
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tbat point it is in England specially assailable and weak) 
wbll& it constitutes the most probable mode of attack. 

State interference as applied to the regulation ,of contracts and 
of rent appears to be the tendency , of modem legislation. 

It is of aU the inroads upon the acquired theory of sound politics 
and political economy the most vicious and otgectionable, for it de¬ 
stroys at once the enterprise of the landlord and the self-reliance of 
the tenant; moreover, it is in its v^ry essence incapable ^ finality, and 
nothing can be more unsatisfactory than that the basis of property 
should be constantly and in accordance with the popular pressure of 
the moment arbitrarily shifted. 

Now it is this popular pressure which one feels it is of the highest 
importance to direct into channels at once safe and beneficial, and 
which at the same time would reduce it to a healthy and trustworthy 
character. 

The economic aspect of peasant-proprietorship is incapable of 
being treated within the Hmits of this article. I shall therefore only 
attempt to enumerate as succinctly as I can some of its political 
bearings. 

, The motion made in Parliament by Mr. Jesse Collings, and which 
I had the honour to second, is in its main principle nothing more 
than the application to England of the policy adopted in Ireland, as 
embodied firstly by the action of the Commissioners of the Church 
Temporalities, who were empow6red to advance money to purchasers 
of the glebe lands df the disendowed Irish Church, and secondly by 
the Bright clauses of the Land Acts of 1870 and 1880. 

Nor can this principle in any way be said to bear the complexion 
of party politics; for the late Lord Mayo introduced a bill which 
proposed to advance money to the Irish tenant on less security than 
was proposed in the Blight clauses of the Act of 1870. 

It would be well to examine upon the most impartial authority 
the practical effect of this principle. 

I would refer firstly to a return by dioceses of the total number 
of holdings sold by the Commissioners of Church Temporalities in 
Ireland up to‘‘the .31st of December, 1880. It should be remembered 
that at the time when this principle was put in practice it had certain 
disa‘dvantages to contend with, which, having regard to the time when 
the Parliamentary return was issued, constitute a powerful test of its 
success, so far as the security of the State is concerned. 

When the sales of. these lands commenced, agricultural prospects 
in Ireland were v&y prosperous, in addition to the fact that they 
were effected upon the scale of the old rentals, whiob in many cases 
of tenants of glebe were high. 

It might therefore be supposed that a series of bad seasons, com¬ 
bined with an agrarian agitation, would have tended to produce a 
most serious amount of arrears against the State. But the experi- 
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enoe of ibis reiuzn is not so. To summarise its leading results, the 
case stands thus. 

The total nmjiber of holdings sold amounted to 2,444. The total 
number of holdings in arrear was 321; *that is to saj, as against a 
total number of 3,209 payers, 332'persons were in arrear to the 
extent of 8,43 U., out .of the whole of the property sold that repre¬ 
sented a rental of 83,4472. per annum. • 

These few* figures* speak mortf eloquently than any arguments 
can of the regularity of repayment of thei^ instalments on the part 
of the purchasers. One must fain quote other evidence — the 
experience of a return of Mr.,Forster’s—relative to the proceed¬ 
ings of the Board of Works, Ireland,*from 1870-1880 (inclusive), 
that carried into effect the policy of the Bright clauses. * The main 
results of this return stand thus :— 

The total acreage bought by the tenants was 44,692 acres, at a 
gross price of 723,0872., of which 434,2202. *\yas advanced by the 
Board and 288,8672. paid for by the tenants. 

The total ayrears for the whole of the ten years amounts only to 
9422. 

In 1870 and 1871 there was only one arrear of 372. 10s. on oqe 
purchase in county Waterford. 

In 1872 the acreage bought by the tenants had sprung from 
3,040 bought in the previous years to 10,982 acres, showing a total 
arrear for the year of 152. • • 

In 1879, when the agrarian agitation may be said to have com¬ 
menced, the acreage bought by the tenants amounted to 3,763 acres, 
while the total of arrears was only five guineas. For the year 1880, 
when the agitation was in full swing, the total bought by th* tenants 
was 908 acres and the arrears nil. . 

Another remarkable point which this return shows is the punctual 
repayment on the part of the very small purchasers. 

The holdings purchased in the Landed Estates Court were mostly 
above the size of a small cottier’s, but upon those holdings purchased 
of under 10 acres, and of which there are 96 in number, the total 
arrears from 1870 to 1880 inclusive amoimt to the merest trifle of 
62. 18s, ' . 

These are very remarkable figures as an illustration of what one 
indeed might not unreasonalily expect, for in proportion as a pur¬ 
chaser approximates, through the payment of his instalments towards 
the status of ownership, is he impelled by tt® most natural of 
feelings to do nothing which would imperil not only the object of 
his original desire, but the energy and capital which he has already 
expended upon its attainment. 

For many reasons—^the technical diflBculties that were allowed to 
prevail, the working of the alienation clauses, the cost of passiijg the 
cases through the Landed Estates Court, and the fact that limited 
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owners are greatly restricted as to the investment of the proceeds of 
sales of land—the Bright clauses of the Irish Land Act of 1870 have 
not had the wide-spread effect which might have been expected 
either from the inclination olf the -people to purchase or the general 
condition of the country. But if the experience should have been a 
larger one, it is complete so far as it proves that the credit of the 
State has not been abused. On the other hand, 4?he sales under the 
Church Act have been eminently suocessful-^about 4,500 tenants 
have been able to buy under the condition of having three-fourths of 
the purchase money left on mortgage, repayable by equal annual 
instalments, and spread over thirty- two years. In their report the 
Church, Commissioners say, ‘ We continue to receive accounts of im¬ 
provements effected on their land by the new owners. And another 
year’s experience confirms the opinion we have already given as to 
the benefiicial results of the provision of the Churcli Act for creating 
a body of small proprietors.’ 

It appears conclusive “that an extension of direct ownership is 
rendered difficult if not impossible in countries in which advanced 
tenant*right and divided ownership exist. For while the magic of 
property can alone, as Arthur Young has said in speaking of the 
district of Dunkirk, tinn sand into gold, yet when the tenant enjoys 
an unfettered and almost absolute security he is naturally dissuaded 
from expending his capital in effecting the unnecessary change of 
substituting a dejure for a de fdeto ownership. Mr. Sackville West 
in ] 867, in giving, as Secretary of the Embassy in Paris, a description 
of the material prosperity of the small owners in France, says: ‘ The 
present relations of landlord and tenant in France resemble those in 
Ireland So far as the law is concerned. Eviction can be enforced 
hpon any contravention of agreement, and compensation for improve- 
ment depends upon agreement, and constitutes no legal claim upon 
the landlord. It would seem that the Irish and French systems are 
identical, and what has caused in the one agrarian outrage and dis¬ 
content has in the other been productive of social order and content¬ 
ment. But if must lie home in mind that 75 per cent, of the agri¬ 
cultural population in France are proprietors. In this fact consists 
the difference, a difference dependent upon the ownership of land by the 
masses as opposed to the ownership of land by a minority. Tenant- 
right and fixity of tenure are phrases rarely if ever heard in France. 

The landowners of England have been assisted in restraining the 
development of Conamunistic ideas through the multiplicity of new 
means for the acquisition of wealth and the employment of labour 
which has followed in the wake of our unrivalled commercial and in¬ 
dustrial development, nor have they had to confront the difficulties 
of race and religion as in Ireland. At the same time the signs of the 
times point unhesitatingly in the direction of serious searchings of 
public opinion in regard to their position. The measure and extent 
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to which their rights are likely to be recognised as a commercial and 
absolute possession, I would venture to say, depend very largely upon 
the number of ‘ egos,’ if I may so express my»elf, who may be scat¬ 
tered- throughout the country as small .owners of property resolved to 
maintain their own position, and capable of influencing the opinion 
of the class among whom they live in a way which the big landowners 
cannot. , , 

t • ^ ^ 

The arguments against State intervention and centralisation, 
theoretically excellent, must under the present circumstances be very 
imperfectly realised. The estimable persons who compose the Per¬ 
sonal Liberty and Property Defeilce League seem to me prevented 
from making any impression on public opinion, partly becadse to 
many educated persons our landed system does not admit of the 
theory of an equality of status, and chiefly because our neglect in the 
past to encourage small ownerships has tended* to make even the 
theory of the rights of real property to the vast bulk of the ordinary 
and untrained intelligence of the country appear as a matter of class 
and not of public? interest. , 

If the State is not permitted to lend its peculiar advantages to¬ 
wards the creation of small individual ownerships,’it will, I fear, before* 
long be asked to perpetrate the grave practical misfortuife of fixing 
rent and of undertaking the invidious and hopeless task of arranging 
the relations between landlord and tenant. Delay in taking steps to 
increase the^irea of ownership seems very inexpedient. It must take 
years before the effect of a policy such as is embodied in Mr, Jesse 
Collings’s motion could, if accepted by Parliament, produce an appreci¬ 
able efiect. If we undertook in England that which the existence of 
. grave and the apprehension of still graver political and social dis¬ 
affection has induced us to do in Ireland, each ypar would add a new 
batch of persons associated with the rights of ownership, each year 
would discover a, more healthy and intelligent interest in the develop¬ 
ment of the soil. Imperceptibly at first, but no less surely, would the 
cry for the nationalisation of the land cease to be dangerous as pos¬ 
sessing political force combined with personal wrong, because property 
in land would be owned, if not to a great amount, yet by so many 
members of the working classes that no national revolution cou^d 
take place for the destruction of private property. 

Space would not permit me *to follow out the steps which other 
countries in Europe have taken towards increasing the number of 
freeholders. 

In Prussia and the North of Germany this operation was facilitated 
by the establishment of land-credit banks, supported by the State, 
which lent money to buy out the landlords, repayaUe by instalments, 
and spread over a term of years; while in Austria, Bavaria, and Wijr>* 
temburg, loans for a similar object were made by the State dii^tly 
to the tenants. 

VoL. XIV.—No. 81 . 
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The terms of the resolution proposed by Mr. Jesse Collisgs> viz. 
* That it is desirable . . . that provision should be made by 
Parliament to facilitate the acquirement by agricultural labourers,* 
tenant-farmers, and others of proprietary rights in agricultural land,’ 
does not imply any compulsion: it onfy applies to where landowners 
are willing to sell and small purchasers are anxious to buy. 

Without enteHng into detail, it seems reasona|}le that in regard 
to any such proposal being carried into effect a limit should be 
imposed upon the size of the holding purchased, above which the 
State should not lend its assistance, for there is no need for the 
capitalist to make a convenience •of the State. 

And secondly, subletting should be rendered penal and involve 
the liability of the loss of the holding to the purchaser. 

The experience of the Encumbered Estates Court in Ireland 
teaches the necessity of some such provision. It was among other 
reasons intended to do something towards increasing the number of 
owners, and certainly ft effected this object so far as it nearly trebled 
the number of Irish proprietors. But in its general effect it has 
proVed a curse rather than a blessing to Ireland. The purchasers 
under it were of the most undesirable description, who bought 
simply with the intention of screwing as much rent as they could 
out of the land, of encouraging subletting or any otJier practice 
which could enable them to use the unprotected status of the small 
Irish occupier as a means of extorting with impunity everything of 
which he was capable. 

Of the incomplete character of these pages I am fully sensible. 
So far-reaching a subject—at once intricate and wide—I would 
ventifre to say is incapable of being treated exhaustively within the 
narrow limits of an article. — 

I have only attempted to bring before the public a few of the 
reasons, which on the grounds of high politics bripg to the question 
of peasant-proprietorship arguments both of importance and of 
urgency. My object will have been accomplished if I have succeeded 
in awakening some attention to the very grave issues which are 
involved. 


Lymington. 
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Fbom the agricultural returns *of 1880 and 1881 now before iis, it 
would appear that not more than 184,863 acres of land, out of a total 
of 56,815,909 in Great Britain, are under cultivation as orchards. 
The amount and value of the fruit so grown these are no means of 
ascertaining, but it is quite certain that they be£Jr no comparison 
with the amount and the money value of tfie orchard fruits that 
enter into our consumption. 

Under the head of orchard fruits are included apples, pears, 
plums, and cherries. The Custom House statistics fail to supply * 
definite information on the subject of imported orchard produce; fpr 
though these returns may be relied upon for their accuracy, fruits 
are classified in such a manner as to prevent orchard fruits, properly 
so-called, from being distinguished from other sorts. Almonds, nuts, 
oranges and lemons are specified separately both in quantity and 
value, but orchard fruits, witli all other fruits, are included under the 
general head of ‘ unenumerated raw.’ 

Among the imports of the year 1881‘fruits unenumerated raw ’ 
amounted in quantity to 4,045,691 bushels, and in value to 1,718,907^. 

We are given to understand that in future, from their increasing 
importance, an exception will be made in the case of apples. They 
will be returned separately, and we thankfully acknowledge the 
official information kindly afforded us, that up to the Slst 9 f October, 
1882, the quantity of apples imported during tlie year amounted to 
1,358,887 bushels, valued at 423,068Z. In addition to this amount of 
* raw fruit,’ there are two other heads under which fruit is returned,' 
viz. ‘unenumerated dried,’ quantity 248,213 bushels, valued at 
153,367Z., and ‘ unenumerated preserved with sugar,’ in quantity 
19,401,186 lbs. and in value 205,833^.; under both which heads, of 
course, is included a large quantity of fruit which W» could grow in 
our own orchards, though the great bulk of it may possibly be of a 
character unsuited to the growth of our climate. 

It must be admitted, that from the Custom House returns, as at 
present made out, it is impossible to measure accurately the quanti% 
and value of the orchard fruits imported. The figures above menticn^ 
may, however, lead to an approximation ; and we can hardly be 

3l2 
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'Wrong in estimating tbe value of sucb imported produce at 2,000,OOOL 
This immense sum, which goes into the pockets of foreign growers, is 
not merely tbe result of one year’s importation—a year of scarcity 
here necessitating a supply irom abroad, but it seems to be the 
ordinary condition of things—the present yearly average of the value 
of imported fruits—such fruits as can be grown in our own orchards ; 
an item too of oiir imports in which the average is on the increase. 

The fact,'then, is patent: we do not ourselves grow, and more¬ 
over, we are not attempting to grow, a supply of fruit sufficient for 
our own consumption, but we are content to pay our money to 
foreigners for almost all we need'. 

♦While this large sum of money is yearly going out of the country 
to enrich the cultivators of land elsewhere, our farmers ax-e complain¬ 
ing that farms do not pay, especially that it does not pay to grow 
corn. Arp,ble fanns are going out of cultivation, tenants appear in 
the Gazette, and landlords are driven to reduce th^ir expenditure. 
Many, indeed, where ‘the estates are heavily mortgaged, are them¬ 
selves reduced to poverty. 

^ Why, then, is little or no effort being made to turn the land— 
arable land in particular—to a more profitable account ? If wheat 
does not pay, will not something else pay ? Will it pay to grow 
fruit ? Can our farmers retain all, or at any rate the largest portion, 
of this two millions of money which we now send yearly elsewhere ? 
Many acres of arable land 'during the last few years have been laid 
down as permanent pastures, and in most instances with very good 
results. Is it not possible for the cultivators and owners of the soil 
to do something more for their own benefit ? Landlords and tenants 
are Equally interested in the question, and any suggestions that give 
reasonable hope of improvement certainly merit at the present time 
attentive consideration. 

Without any material interference with the present tystem of 
cultivation, I believe that it is possible for tenant farmers to appro¬ 
priate the whole of this large sum now paid to foreigners for imported 
fruits ; and even to do more, for our consumption of fruit is capable 
of immense increase. We, in England, do not consume the same 
‘ amount of fruit per head, acf^ording to our population, as is consumed 
generally in continental countries. Scarcity slackens the demand 
which a more liberal supply would'generate. Different sorts of fruit 
in season appear in large quantities at every table d’hote abroad. 
No well-to-do .mechanic in I’rance or Germany would consider that 
he had dined satisfactorily unless he finished his meal with fruit. 
How very few of his class in our own country have this boon within 
their reach! My object is to show how a considerable portion of the 
present unprofitable arable land may be made to yield a large profit 
by the introduction of orchard trees, and at the same time to point 
out, by experiments recently made, how fruit trees can be managed, to 
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derive the largest profit from them. Some persons, perhaps, may be 
inclined to raise the same objection to the growth of fruit as is now 
made to the growth of cereals. It m.ay be* said that at the present 
time our orchards do not pay. I am hardly prepared to admit 
this objection, from the information I have received upon this subject. 
Even under present management I have good wan-ant for believing 
that orchards do phy. They pay, at any rate, a great deal better than the 
growing of com pays. It cannot be denied that the acreage rent to 
the landlord, and the profit to the tenant, of the 184,00(f acres of land 
under orchard cultivation is on a fsjr higher average than the rent 
and tenant’s profit of ordinary farm land, aftd indeed of all other land 
except market gardens in the ncjighbourhood of large tofIrnB. I 
have said ‘ under present management,’ and this brings me to the 
point to which I desire especially to call the attention of all who are 
interested in the cultivation of land. * • 

Are our orcBards properly managed at present ? Are they not 
capable of improvement ? I am in a position to prove that the 
health and productiveness of orchard •trees may be most materlajly 
increased by a very simple and inexpensive process; that both owners 
and occupiers may derive a much larger return from orchards than 
is now made. This is not mere assertion or conjecture, but the posi¬ 
tive result of experiments which have been carried on for the last few 
years, and which will be given in detail in the course of these 
remarks. * 

Let me first take in review the present state of our orchards. 
More land is occupied by orchard trees in the south and south-west 
of England than in any other part, and no one who takes the smallest 
interest in the matter can travel through those parts without 
remarking the cankered and unhealthy state of the trees. In Kent, 
as far as my own observation serves, more attention is paid to 
orchard culture than elsewhere; the trees are not wholly left to them¬ 
selves ; dead wood, at any rate, is occasionally cleared away, and a 
certain amount of pruning done ; but the main point conducive to 
health and productiveness, which in my estimate is the strfte of the 
bark, appears to be, here as elsewhere, generally neglected. ^ 

Within the last year or two, I have passed through Dorsetshire, * 
Devonshire, Cornwall Somersetshire, Wiltshire, and Grloucestershirc, 
all fiuit-growing counties, and with the exception of a few newly 
planted orchards, I did not meet anywhere with fruit trees which 
nre not covered with mosses, lichens, and in a sta^ of canker and 
neglect. In most cases the dead wood of years past was unremoVed, 
except where the wind and the storm had removed it. Is it possible 
under such circumstances that orchards can be expected to pay ? and 
if still, under such circumstances, they do yield a profit—a profit fax 
beyond what ordinary farm' crops are yielding, as I have every 
reason to believe is the case—what would be the result of greater 
care bestowed upon them ? 
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oaa anything ii)8 done 

to r^ovate our present orchards? Is it posinble to creite a healthy 
growth and to increase productiveness in those old cankered, moas- 
covered trees that are to he seen everywhere; and again, can any¬ 
thing be done to prevent our young trees from falling into the same 
state ? Is this condition of decay natural and unavoidable, or gener¬ 
ally the result jof neglect ? We- must first endeavour to ascertain the, 
cause of it. 

When frui^ trees are found in this miserable condition the reason 
generally assigned is, that the trees have passed their prime, and are 
decaying from age; or if tfiiis theory, be contradicted by the known 
age of the trees, then that their roots have, worked down to a cold, 
dead soil that can afford them no proper nourishment. Neither of 
these reasons affords a satisfactory explanation, for the great majority 
of trees said to he'past their prime are capable of renovation, and it 
is well known to every close observer of nature, tbaf the instinct of 
self-preservation, if vie may be allowed the expl'ession, is quite as 
strung in plants as in animala.i The roots of plants search out and 
find the soil that suits them as skilfully as the ferret follows the rat 
and the American trapper his game. Of course there are soils so 
thin-skinned that they afford no sufficient nourishment for fruit 
trees; hut with trees planted in ordinary good orchard land, it is 
not the roots that are at fault, hufc the hark. No amount of nourish¬ 
ment supplied to the roots will serve to renovate our decayed fruit 
trees without some specific remedy applied to the hark. When the 
bark has been allowed to get into an unhealthy state, it fails to 
supply to the head of the tree what is necessary for growth and fruit 
bearing. Moss, lichens, and other parasites that feed upon the stems 
and branches consume for their own support the sap as it rises, and 
in this way deprive all other parts of vitality. This does not occur 
all at once; for some few years perhaps, feeble shoots are sent out 
along the stems and at the extremities of the branches, but these 
seldom survive a second season, for no sap is forthcoming to support 
them. While the head of a tree is thus gradually dying, the roots 
piay continue in a perfectly healthy state, and perform their proper 
functions. Let the trial he made with some few trees in the con¬ 
dition described, and I venture to affirm that with most of them the 
roots will be found healthy. Do we not readily admit this by the 
course so generallj adopted—not in the case of orchard trees, perhaps, 
because with them, being grafted, the roots and the head are different; 
but with many other trees, and shrubs innumerable, bow often is 
tbe decayed head cut ofiT and the roots left to shoot again? Hence 
the common remark, such and such a tree or shrub had ‘ its head cut 
off to save its life.’ 

There exists, as generally admitted, a striking similarity between 
animal and vegetable structures. These two sorts of life so much 
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resemble ea^ o^eri and have so znanj points 4n ocHAmmi, that it is 
diffiottlt, if not impossible, to say where the cme ends and the other 
begins. This anatomical analogy is peculiarly marked in the outm: 
coverings of the fleshy substances in each. What the skin is to the 
animal, the same is the bark or rind to the vegetable. In both there 
is an outer cuticle suited* in substande for protection and inner tissues 
of a finer quality*for air cells, for the circulation of sa]^ or juices, and 
for other purposes necessary to sustain life. In the animal, whether 
man or brute, it is allowed that the state of *the skih is one of the 
chief evidences of the state of the general health. Who ever heard 
of a healthy individual whose ^kin was a prey to Bcur\ 7 , or any such 
like complaint ? We can no more expect to find a tree healthy and 
capable of bearing good fruit, whose bark is infested vjith parasites, 
than we can expect to find a human being healthy with a skin foul 
from leprosy, or a dog or a horse healthy with Skins in a state of 
mange. • ^ 

Does not the sldlled physician take the patient by the hand, and 
before he has tried his pulse or looked at his tongue, gain some, in¬ 
sight into the state of his health from the feeling of his skin ? Pre¬ 
cisely the same information can the state of the b&rk in trees convey 
to the intelligent observer. Trees left to themselves, with their barks 
preyed upon by mosses, lichens, and the innumerable insect-blights 
that feed upon vegetable juices, will sooner or later die, after living 
unhealthy lives. They die, not because their roots fail to support 
them, but they die as, alas! so many poor waifs and strays of humanity 
die, the victims of a neglected and unclean skin. It may be m^ed 
by way of contradiction, that cankered and diseased trees, apples 
especially, are frequently found to hear large crops of fruit. This may 
be admitted : it is no doubt true to experience, ft is as true of fruit 
trees as it is of many diseased among animals—of consumptive parents 
for instance, who are generally most prolific. But as in this latter 
case disease is perpetuated in the progeny, so in the former the fruit 
is stunted, speckled, and unhealthy. The crop of apples, as I have 
observed, from cankered trees is frequently heavy, but the fruit is 
never sound. It may serve for cider-making, where the more pips 
and rind used, the finer the flavour, and liquid can easily be supplied 
to compensate deficiency in juiqe, but such apples will not pay as 
marketable commodities. The trees cropped with them are in a state 
of decay, and the fruit shows it; such crops must of necessity decrease 
each year until they dwindle down to nothingness. ^ . 

I have thus stated what in my opinion are the wrongs of our 
orchards; it now remains for me to reveal what recent experiments 
point out as the remedy. 

To come at once to the point. It is the application of sosae 
substance to the bark powerful enough to cleanse it from all'its 
enemies, while at the same time it leaves the tree not only uninjured 
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lij the process, but with increased vitality and power productive- 
ness. Does such a substance exist ? It does in petroleum, or rathar 
that preparation of the natural oil so called Which is known in 
commerce under the name of paraffin—the oil now so commonly used 
in our domestic lamps; for it is with this particular oil that my 
experiments on fruit trees have been made. ,I have never tried 
crude petroleum, and therefore cannot say whether it'would serve the 
purpose as well, but with regard to paraffin I have no hesitation in 
affirming that it can he used with the most beneficial results. I 
have tried it upon apples, pears, and plums—all the ordinary orchard 
trees except cherries; some^ of the trees dressed were so foul with 
moss and** lichens, and bore such manifest marks of decay, that they 
seemed fit for nothing but to be cut down for firewood. 

Such marvellous results have come under my own eyes from the 
application of paraffin to the bark of fruit trees, tliat I cannot with¬ 
hold from others Ihe benefit of my experience. In the interest of 
the country at large, more particularly landlords and tenants, at a 
time of agricultural depression, 1 hold it incumbent upon me to 
record the process, and to give in detail some account of a few of the 
*experiments I have made. 

.It should be stated that the discovery of this invaluable property 
in paraffin was purely accidental. About five years ago an old apple, 
as usual, was infested with the American blight, as it is popularly 
called, Erioaoma. The ladybird, which is the natural enemy of this 
particular blight, had not appeared for a long time, and the blight 
was on the increase. The tree appeared gradually dying, and from 
its situation I was reluctant to cut it down. On former occasions 
I had recourse to the ordinary remedy—the common oil brush; but 
not having common lamp oil at hand, it occurred to me to try whether 
paraffin would have the same effect. It was certainly not without 
some misgivings as to the injury that might occur from the use of so 
powerful and penetrating an ingredient that I applied this sort of 
oil. However, the tree was in extremis ; it could not from appear¬ 
ances last -very long, and the experiment was, I considered, worth 
the risk with this particular blight which was showing itself almost 
in every crevice, and for which the other sort of oil was at the best 
but a doubtful remedy. About a pipt of paraffin was put into a wide¬ 
necked bottle, and with a house-painter’s brush the tree received a full 
dressing wherever the least blight was observed. From the ease with 
which the oil flowed from the brush and the extent of the blight I 
had not finished the dressing before the entire surface of the bark of 
the trunk and the main branches of the tree had been more or 
less brought under the influence of the paraffin. All traces of 
American blight were obliterated by the process, and in a very few 
days the moss and large patches of lichens, which were thickly spread 
in all directions, turned black and died. This dressing was given, as 
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far as I leniembeT, about the end of the sunamer of 1879. It 
Ijassed from memory until early the following lining, when it occurred 
t^ me to examhie the tree and ascertain.whether or not any ix^ury had 
been done. I found the oyter bark somewhat discoloured, and perhaps 
a little more crisp or brittle than usual, but the inner tissues seemed in 
a perfectly healthy st'ate. The'sap had not yet,begun to rise : I took 
advantage of the opportunity to hawe as much dead wood as possible re¬ 
moved, the trunk of the tree scraped clean of all its rusty bark, and the 
branches rubbed clear of all moss and lichen. Fof scraping the bark 
upon the trunk of the tree, the back of a common spokeshave was 
used as the best implement,at hand, carefully guarding against injury 
to the inner tissues. The more tender branches were rubied clean 
with a thick leathern garden glove. When this was accomplished, there 
was nothing to arrest the progress of the sap; it all went for the 
nourishment of the tree, for there were no ptirasites to feed upon it, 
and the ambunt of new wood made, and the richness of the foliage 
that first season, showed clearly the benefit of the process. It may 
be well to add* that tins tree has c^intinued healthy and in good bear¬ 
ing ever since ; this last season it had a nice crop of very fine iruit. 
It was an old tree when it came into my jfossession about thiity- 
five years ago, and from its present vigorous state, it in all probability 
will benefit my successors. 

Encouraged by this first trial,, I dressed during the following 
autumn several other trees, and with equal success. Among these 
were a Doctor Harvey apple and a large codling, both apparently 
in a hopeless state. They were, I imagine, of about the same age 
as the former, and to take a gardener’s estimate of them, their time 
was come; they were dying of old age. Nothing could l)e more 
erroneous. The renovation of these two has,been quite as rapid and 
as effectual as the former under the same process of treatment. 

I am far from saying that there is no period to the duration of 
life in. fruit trees, or that their productiveness can be indefinitely ex¬ 
tended by a dressing of paraffin when the state of their bark may seem 
to require it. All that 1 affirm (and, as the result of n>y experiments, 
without hesitation affirm) is that by the process I advocate orchard 
trees generally can be kept in good health and bearing for a much 
longer period than is found to be the case at present, that the trees 
themselves shall throw off their rusty and moss-grown state and assume 
a healthy and vigorous appearance; also, that the fruit they bear, 
instead of being misshapen and speckled and itqnted, shall both in 
quantity and quality indicate in a very remarkable manner evidence 
of their more healthy condition. If from any cause the roots be 
defective of course no dressing of the bark will serve to renovate a 
tree; but so long as the roots are able to do their part, so long by 
carrying out this process will tlie tree be kept in condition. *A time 
of decay must of necessity come to all things, and, although this 
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time (umnot be altc^tber pot ol^ it maj be free% aoe^exaie^ 
ia tbe^aikimal and vegetable world} by inattmition and negleot<> ^bei^e 
are 80 many influences at work.ten^ng to destroy life, that in botii 
cases artificial means must be put in force te preserve life. ^ 

• With regard to the eflect of this mode of treatment upon the 
quality of the fruit, I have had the most satisfactory evidence in the 
case of a Victoria plum tree. Sojne sixteen years ago, perhaps 
rather more, I planted two Victoria, plums. The tr^s, which were 
well grown and healthy, eo6n came into bearing, and, as is usual with 
this sort of plum, produced very large crops. This continued for a 
few years, when the stems became foul with moss and lichens, and 
the shoots began to die at the ends. The quantity of fruit did not 
diminish, but it was undersized, spotted, and much of it fell from 
the trees before it was ripe. One tree went off very rapidly, and as it 
was believed to be quite*useless it was cut down ; the roots of it, how¬ 
ever, when taken up, Were found to be in a healthy and gro'ving state. 
The other tree, as soon as I had proved the beneficial effects of 
paraffin, was dressed and has quite ^recovered its healthy state. It 
has made fresh wood, the bark is quite clean, and the fruit is in 
qua'iil.y all that can l)e desired—large, clean-skinned, and with a rich 
bloom.. Now with both these trees a gardener’s verdict would no doubt 
have been that they were useless; their roots were at fault, they had 
got down into the dead soil, anduthough the trees themselves were 
young, the roots could not support them. T have proved, and I 
trust satisfactorily, that this is not the reason. The bark, and the 
bark only, was at fault. From the roots of the tree that had been 
cut down, and which had been left in the ground for the following 
season, suckers had begun to grow. I am quite awai» that with 
many worked trees the h^ad will die while the roots continue to live. 
This is the result of an imperfect junction between the scion and 
the stock: but this was not the case here, there was nothing even to 
mark that the trees had been grafted. 

I have recorded my experience, and given the process in detail, 
in the hope that those whom it may concern will test the process for 
themselves. The paraffin used is the ordinary paraffin of commerce, 
sold at about Is. the gallon. It is used pure and undiluted. The outer 
bark of the tree is rapidly but thoroughly painted over with it. Autumn, 
when the sap is down, is, in my opinion, the best season for applying 
the remedy, and the early spring, just before the sap begins to rise, 
would seem the fittest- time for scraping clean the rusty bark from 
the stems and brushing off from the. branches the dead moss and 
lichen. If any small patches of these have escaped the dressing, 
they can now be touched with the paraffin brush. Let the orchard 
owners of our south and south-western counties try the remedy. A 
single season will test its value. The autumn dressing of an orchard 
will show its effects the following spring, and I can assure them of 
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the most beh^oial resists. If they hesitate to te^e my xemajrks 
upon eradht, let them select a certain of their trees by way 

ormaking theii own experiments. The expense can be no ol^ect to 
any one. Any number (jf trees can be dressed, including labour and 
material, at an average of twopence or threepence a tree, and cleared 
of dead wood als.o. 'Here is a simple means of relieving to some ex¬ 
tent the teo prevalent agricultural distress. Let landlords and 
tenants bestir themselves to pi^t into their own pockets the two 
millions of money, the loss of which ndw impoverishes them and 
enriches foreigners. Let the trial, if so desired, be made on a mode¬ 
rate scale. Why could noj; a^eld ofirom five to ten acres in extent, 
on every farm where the land is suitable, be planted .with orchard 
trees, and profitable fruit grown where now unprofitable corn crops are 
raised ? There are of course many parts of the country where both 
soil and situation are unsuitable for the growth of fruits, but these 
exceptions hre small in comparison with the eAent of suitable land. 
The tenant farmers to whom I have spoken on the subject are 
quite ready to admit that a few opres of land under orchard culture 
would 1)6 a ))enefit to them, hut they stumble at the first outlay. 
As a class, it is notorious that tenant farmers move slowly, eten 
in cases where their best interests are concerned. They put ^ off as 
landlords’ questions any alterations or improvements in the received 
inode of cultivating their farms. This, however, is not wholly either 
a landlords’or a tenants’question ; it is a matter of joint interest, in¬ 
volving on the part of each a small outlay, and bringing to each a 
profitable return. In the formation of a new orchard, the first out¬ 
lay (which I shall presently show is really a very trifling sum per 
acre) should in fairness he home in a relative proportion by each 
party. The orchard trees, being a permanei^t investment, should be 
provided at the expense of the owners of the soil. The preparation 
of the land and planting should be at the expense of the tenant. 
Where trees are planted in straight lines, on the quincunx arrange¬ 
ment, that is every four trees forming not a square bqt a diamond, or 
in straight lines forming squares, in either case it takes about four 
dozen trees, at ten yards apart, to stock an acre of land. This, how¬ 
ever, is rather close planting; forty trees an acre are quite enough. 
From inquiries which I l^ve made, it appears that any of our 
large growers will deliver, at almost any railway station, good 
standard orchard trees, whei*e any quantity is taken, apples and 
pears at Is. each, and plums and cherries Js. 3(Z. each. The 
landlord’s cost per acre could not, therefore, exceed 45s. or 50s., 
which sum would include stakes for the support of the trees, allowing 
three stakes to each tree. The cost to the tenant, in addition to the 
ordinary annual expense of cultivating the soil, would be entirely 
covered by the trifling sum of Zd. each tree, for planting an^ fixing 
the stakes for support of the trees. ^ 
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Thb field selected should bear deep loam, and in good beart^ 
undexdrained, if the subsoil should require it, and in a somewhat 
sheltered situation, at any rate protected towards the north and 
north*«ast. It should be taken after a crop of white turnips have 
been fed off by sheep daring autumn and early winter, and the trees 
planted early in tlie spring. If it be intended to lay down the field 
in permanent grass, which is most desirable for an* orchard, a crop 
of barley may be grown with the young grass seeds. This will pay 
rent &c. and yield d profit the first year, and, until the trees come 
into bearing, the grass crop will make the return. After this the 
double profit will begin, for it must be borne in mind that orchard 
trees are not a'fiubstitute for, but a valuable addition to surface crops. 
The plan adopted in Brittany and elsewhere on the Continent seems 
to answer very well, and can be carried out at a very trifling cost. 
The trees do not eland sO thick upon the land as in ordinary orchard 
planting; they are set in straight lines, with about double!' or triple 
the distance between the lines, and this open space is cultivated as 
ordinary arable land, with root crop? and corn crops alternate years. 
In this case generally, a strip of grass, three or four yards broad, is 
left for the rows of the trees to stand upon and to mark the limits of 
the plough. 

There are several other methods of growing fruit available to our 
farmers, if only they could be persuaded,, to adopt them. Why should 
not the many vacant spaces upon farms, also hedge-rows, be planted 
with fruit trees ? Tenant-farmers have grumbled, and at times cer¬ 
tainly not without reason, at the large oaks and elms, wholly the 
landlord’s property, growing upon hedge-rows, and overshadowing 
and impoverishing the soil, so that nothing would grow near them. 
In the interest both of landlord and tenant, this evil has been re¬ 
moved of late years to such an extent, that the hedge-rows of almost 
"iall large arable farms are now pretty well bare of timber. But 
»surely no such objection could be made to fruit trees. They could 
not, if so planted, overshadow a crop or draw the land, and the 
tenant would reap the whole profit arising from them. In parts of 
Kent, and in one or two other places, I have seen damsons and 
bullace growing in the hedge-rows, and assisting materially by their 
produce to pay the rent of the land. This state of things, though 
scarce with us, is common enough abroad. In many parts, even the 
highways are made available for the growth of fruit. I call to 
mind rows of fine ^h^rry trees just outside the city of Cleve in 
Prussia, on the way to Emmerich, large purple plums hanging thick 
upon trees planted on the waste by the roadsides in Franconian 
Switzerland, and apples in abundance growing along the way from 
Kiidesheim to Johannisbergandby the Neckar round about Heidelberg. 
It is useless to object that our climate is not suitable to the growfh 
of fruit trees. It may not be so suitable as the climate of many 
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plai^B on tbe Continent, bat notwithstanding, we^do 'grow fruit, and 
in spite of the. neglected, state generally of our orchard trees, we 
grow it with ^i profit, and. we might grow infinitely more. From 
the experiments which 1 have 'given in detailj 1 have no hesitation 
in asserting that the 184,863 acres of land which are now under 
orchard culture could be made to yield an infinitely larger return 
than at p^esent^ if the trees were carefully treated" by the process I 
advocate. Not every soil or situation is adapts to the growth of 
fruit trees, but there are thousands of acres well adapted where no 
fruit trees are permitted to grow. 

Henry P. Dunsteb. 


Wood JBaitwicJt Vicarage. 
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TJ/£ ’SUM’S CORONA. 

Among tlie most interesting, but seemingly most intractable, problems 
presented to the students of science, are those connected with the 
mysterious solar appendage called the ccrona. For many years 
astronomers were not able to decide, though in reality they had evi¬ 
dence enough on which to base an opinion, whether the corona is a 
solar appendage or not. Eclipse after eclipse passed, and still the 
imperfect,drawings and descriptions by observers at different stations 
gave little support to the true theory. It was clear that, if the 
corpna belongs to the ^ sun, all the pictures should show the same 
general features from whatever jJart of tlie earth’s surface they were 
taken.' But so far was this from being the case, that, on the strength 
of the wide differences between various pictures of the corona during 
the same total eclipse, many were led to believe that the corona is 
a merely optical phenomenon, variously figured according as it is 
seen by different eyes, precisely as tite rays seen around a bright 
star (but having, of course, no real existence) are differently shaped 
for every observer who sees them. But at last the true theory of 
the corona in this respect was establislied, and all astronomers re¬ 
cognised what had long been obvious to those of them who were 
, mathematicians, that they had to deal in the corona with a stupen¬ 
dous solar appendage. Further and further from the sun’s surface 
this appendage was traced, till it was seen that it merges into the 
zodiacal (so to name the solar appendage wliich produces what we 
call the zodiacal light). Closer and ‘closer became the scrutiny to 
which its structure was subjected, until at length the complicated 
system of streamers—curved and straight, continuous and broken— 
shown in the engravings illustrating Mr. Kanyard’s admirable mono¬ 
graph on solar eclipses (a large recent volume of the ‘ Memoirs 
of the Astronomical ^ciety ’) was fully recognised; while even that, 
complicated though it is, is known to indicate but the general 
features of a real structure more complicated still. 

But the very fulness of the knowledge astronomers had gained 
respecting the corona, as seen on special occasions, only showed them 
how litUe they could really learn about this marvellous solar appen¬ 
dage, unless they could see it and watch it when the sun is not 
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eclipsed. They saw that the pro(%»8€« ^ki]3g'place within a struc¬ 
ture so vast and so complicated, and situated in a region exposed to 
the action of intense light and heat, to say nothing of intense gravi¬ 
tating force, and probably of tfvep more active repulsive energies, 
must be exceedingly important, and must be varied and complicated 
in like degree. But what chance was there that thie nature of these 
processes could'be ascertained when the corona could only be seen 
at long intervals, and then only for a very shoft time and under 
unfevourable conditions ? It has been calcalated that, adding together 
all the minutes of total solar eclipse during an entire century, we 
obtain a period of about eight days—eight days in 36,525, or Only 
about one part in 8,566—Suring which the corona can be'observed. 
But even this computation fails to indicate the real relative shortness 
of the time during which the corona is visible. ' For it is obvious 
that could a single observer see the corona each .time when it is 
visible throughout a century, he would have a much better chance 
of forming an opinion than any numbhr of observers seeing the 
corona as astuonomers have hitherto been able'to see it; that is, each 
on some four or five occasions at the outside, during from t^o to six 
minutes. No man has ever yet seen the corona during (in all) a full 
half-hour, and it is exceedingly unlikely that any man ever will. 
How can satisfactory information be expected from observations thus 
limited, scattered over four or five ditferent occasions on which the 
corona been seen ; now in'winter, now in summer; at one time 
in the northern hemisphere, at another in the southern; through 
clear skies on one occasion, in the midst of scattered cloud and haze 
on another ? 

If we consider w hat astronomers learned about the coloured pro¬ 
minences before the method was devised by which these can be seen 
without the aid of an eclipse, we shall be al5le to form a just idea of 
the utterly unsatisfactory nature of our present knowledge respecting 
the corona, compared with that which we may hope to obtain 
when the corona can be studied day after day and year after year. 

The prominences had been recognised as solar jippendages as 
early as the year 1831, thought it was not until 1860 that they were 
photographed at different stations, and thus unmistakably identified 
as great masses of ruddy matter extending twenty, thirty, fifty, in 
some cases even eighty or a hundred thousand miles from the surface 
of the sun. Thereafter, until 1868, no important discovery was 
made respecting them. Till then it was m«ntained by different 
astronomers (1) that the prominences are great rose-tinted solar 
mountains, standing above the general level of the photo^here, like 
mighty icebergs above a glowing sea, only it was seen that they must 
be intensely heated; (2) that they are great luminous clouds in the 
solar atmosphere; (3) that they are vast masses of glowing gae. The 
eclipse of 1868 showed what they really are, proving the third of 
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th^ hypoUieses to be toeonly.tme ose. E fomid j^Afc tbe 
coic^iced prominences shine only with a flew special tints, a ruddy 
tint, a yellow-orange tint, and a greenish-blue tint being conspicobus 
among some nine or ten several-colours detected by Bayet, John 
Hersi^el (son of the great Sir John), Janssen, and other observers. 

It is not saying too much to assert that what was then demmi- 
strated was the last of the discoveries which could have been made 
respecting the sun’s coloured flames if no new method*had been in-^ 
vented for observing th^m. But very soon after, in fact, the very 
next day, such a method was invented and put in practice—a method 
which, extended and perfected by Mr. Huggins, enabled astronomers 
to watch the prominences systematically whenever or wherever the 
sky is clear. We know now, thanks to this invention, what gases 
and vapours are "present in the sun’s coloured flames, and in that 
lower stratum called the sierra by its first observers (Grant, SeccM, 
and others), but named by some who preferred long words, and in 
this case chanced to be ignorant of Greek, the chromosphere (as one 
might call a, photograph a phograph). In the great prominences 
we find glowing hydrogen and sodium, and another gas whose identity 
bps not yet been determined. In the sierra or chromatosphere the 
presence and nature of many other vapours are noted. The move- 
mentis and changes of the prominences from day to day have been 
followed. Their relation to sun spots has been determined. They 
have been classified according to the' various forms of cloud-like and 
jet-like prominences. The rates at which the gases forming them 
move from and towards the sun’s surface, or in cyclonic whirls athwart 
that surface, have been determined. In fine, nearly all that we know 
about the prominences now has been ascertained since the method 
Was invented by which they are rendered visible without the aid of 
an eclipse, and could not possibly have been learned had not that 
method been invented. 

It was natural, then, that astronomers should anxiously inquire 
whether some method might not be devised by which the yet more 
interesting prbblems associated with the corona might be as success¬ 
fully dealt with. 

•Yet how hopeless at first view the problem seems! 

‘As the sun’s disc is more and more covered by the moon in an 
eclipse, the astronomer still looks in vain for the corona until a few 
seconds before totality begins. It is not until the sun is quite hidden 
by the moon that tjie outer parts of the corona can be seen. The 
use of the most powerful telescope, so fur from rendering the corona 
visible earlier as totality approaches, or later aftei; it is over, ptcS^ 
duces the reverse effect. The corona is best seen as a whole during 
eclipse without any telescopic aid at all; and no one has ever seen 
with the telescope the long rays and streamers which are visible under 
favourable conditions to the unaided eye. 
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But it ?dll be said, so much was known of the oolouied promi- 
nenoesj and these can be seen without edipse; why should not the 
same happm with the corona also ? 

There was reason at one time ibr ’ supposing that something like 
this might happen. To Explain the matter, and to show also in 
what roEpects the problem of the corona differs from the problem of 
the iffominences, I must briefly describe the way in which these last 
are rendered visible without the aid of an eclipse. * 

It was shown that the promineAces are great masses of glomng 
gas—^glowing hydrogen in the main—so soon as it was discovered 
that they shine with certain special tints. The light of a promi¬ 
nence, fmalysed by the spectroscope, does not give a raiqbow>-tinted 
ribbon as the light of the sun or of the sky does, but only .a certain 
number of bright bands lying across the breadth of \he tract along 
which the rainbow-tinted ribbon formed from sijnlight falls. If the 
light is received through a circular opening, tho ordinary spectrum 
is in reality made up of a multitude of cirtular images. There are 
thousands of images of all tints of red, from the deep red,- almost 
brown, tint of the very end of the visible spectrum to the orange-red 
where the orange part of the spectrum begins. Then there are 
thousands of orange images of all tints between orange-red and 
orange-yellow ; thousands of yellow images; thousands of green ones, 
of blue, of indigo, and lastly, of violet images. Tens of thousands 
of images there are, of all the ccdours of the rainbow, all so merging 
into each other along the entire length of the spectrum that none 
can be separately seen. It is the same if the aperture is square or 
oblong, unless it is very narrow, when if its length lies athwart the 
spectrum, though the separate images cannot actually be dibcemed, 
the absence of many tints in sunlight is shown by multitudinous' 
dark lines across the breadth of the spectruba, these being really 
places where images of the hole through which the light comes are 
wanting. But if the light of one of the sun’s coloured prominences 
were allowed to pass through a circular hole and received on a prism, 
as in Newton’s familiar experiment with sunlight, there would only 
be formed a few circular images of the hole, some brighter, some 
fainter; the most conspicuous being a red image, an orange-yellow 
one, and a green-blue one. The experiment has not been tried, for 
the simple reason that during the precious moments of total solar 
eclipse the observer cannot waste time receiving prominence light 
through a hole upon a screen. He uses the retina of his eye for a 
screen, and there notes the special tints with which* the prominences 
Ihine. Nor would there be any occasion for an aperture of spemal 
form. He could look through the spectroscope at the prominence 
itself, and see a red image, an orange-yellow image, and a greenish- 
blue image of the prominence in all its details. . » 

Now, if it had been found instead that the prommences shtne 
VoL. XIV.—No. 81. 3 M 
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the xainbowy beea IktpdbiB to 

attempt to see.;;the^ irlieii the sun ia not; eclipsed* eye is 
tumble to distinguish the minute excess of light received .&otn tha.t 
part of the eky in ehieh) in T^dity^ a proininen<» is shiningyOTer 
the light received &oia neighbouring parts of the skyj and there is 
no optical contrivance whatever by which the slight (ihfierence (s<Hne> 
thing like the difiEei^ence between 801 and 800) can be increas^ and 
so made perceptible, if both illuminations are received at the same 
time. We may increase both, but both being increased in equal 
degree we are in no way helped. 

If, however, we can in some way arrange matters so that a large 
proportion of the light firom the sky does not reach the retina at all, 
whib no . such change is made in the amount of light from a pro¬ 
minence, the c^se is altered; and, owing to the peculiar constitution 
of the light of a .coloured prominence, this is feasible enough. 
Suppose light from a prominence and the sky together passing 
through a circular hole, hs in Newton’s experiment, and first falling 
on a white screen without prismatic dispersion. They would form 
together a white circular image, hot differing appreciably from what 
would be seen if the. light of the sky shone there alone. But if now 
we interpose the prism, or, if necessary, a battery of prisms, what 
will happen ? Manifestly the light from the sky will form the 
usual rainbow-tinted spectrum, made up of multitudinous circular 
images, while the light from the’prominence will only make its 
three images—one in the red part of the spectrum, one in the 
orangeryellow, and another in the green-blue. Each of these shines 
with about one-third of the total light from the prominence; but 
each p^ of the long rainbow-tinted ribbon, on which these images 
are projected, shines with but a small fraction of the total light 
firom the sky. Thus''the light of the three prominence images is 
much more likely to be discernible than—before the dispersion—^the 
total light firom the prominence. If they still remain invisible, 
coring to the light still remaining in the rainbow-tinted streak, we 
may inctea^ the dispersion, making the streak longer and corre¬ 
spondingly fainter, but only throwing the images formed by the 
prominence light farther apart. It is evident that at last we must 
in way make these images visible; for we can make the rainbow^ 
tinted streak as long as we please, and proportionately faint, while 
the images formed by the prominence light remain unchanged in 
brightness. > 

In reality this has been the method by which the coloured 
prominences hav^ 1%en rendered visible, although they have nev^ 
been seen on a- screen in the manner described; for as they have 
been actually seen, the retina of the eye has rimply replaced -the 
screen of Newten’s experiment. The principle is the same on eithear 
plan. limay be bxiefly expressed thiiB>--*The ii^t^of the ia of 
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pTOnunence belongs almost entirely to tiiree tints only: when* we 
sift out both kihda of light we have e^cb .tint of s^ light having a 
very small fraction of the t^hole lig^t«from the sky, while the light 
from each'of the three tints of a prominence is very nearly a full 
third of the whole light; thus, however greatly the sky light exceeds 
the prominence light pefore dispersion, the red tint from the sky 
light is alone not able to master the red prominence tint, nor the 
orange-yellow to master the orange-yellow, nor the*green-blue the 
green-blue. Combined, the multitudinous tints of sunlight, as re¬ 
ceived from the bright sky, ov^ermaster utterly the three prominence 
tints; but each of these three prominence tints can contend success¬ 
fully against any one of the myriads of sky-light tints., 

Now let us consider what means may be employed to show the 
solar corona without an eclipse. • • 

When we analyse the light of the corona with tSe spectroscope we 
find that the greater portion is, like the light of the sky, of all the 
colours of the rstinbow. It is true .that during the total eclipse of 
June 1869 the American astronomers found that a part of the corona’s 
light is of a special tint of green; and this observsftion was confirmed ^ 
during the eclipse of December 1870. But it was evident, from the 
faintness of these tints, and the existence of a rainbow-tinted back¬ 
ground, formed by the spectroscopic dispersion of the rest of the 
corona’s light, that only a very minute proportion of the total light 
from the corona was of this special tint. In later eclipses it was 
shown that the green tints (for another had been detected) are not 
even always present. In 1871, during the second Indian eclipse, it 
was proved that a considerable portion of the corona’s light is re¬ 
flected sunlight, for the dark lines peculiar to sunlight were seen by 
Janssen in the spectrum of the corona. 

At this stage of the inquiry matters had not a VCTy hopeful 
aspect. I had myself made a suggestion respecting the corona 
which, had a larger share of its light belonged to a spemfic green 
tint, might have led to the corona being seen as desired. I proposed 
that the light from the sun and the region around him should pass 
through a green absorptive medium (solid or liquid), and then formr 
an image in the usual way on a screen, only that the screen should 
be of the precise colour of the green coronal tint we are considering. 
The part of the screen on wMch the sun’s image would fall in this 
way, was to he cut away—-that is, a suitably sized ‘cu^cular hole cut 
out of the screen—so that bis overwhelmingly brilliant rays should 
not tax the eye, strained to detect, if possible, the faint light of the^ 
corona. But there would have been little chance, as I pointed out, tha(* 
the mere use of a green absorptive medium and of a green reflective 
surface would make the corona visible. My main reliance had been 
•on epeekoscopie dispersion. I hoped tiiat the illuminated <atfd, if 

3 M 2 
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i^mined tbrougb a epectroscope adjusted to the gre^u coioxial tiutr 
would show the corona, just we see a prominence through a spep;* 
trbscope adjusted to the red, or to the orange-yellow, or to the 
greenish-blue prominence tint/ ^ 

But this method never really had a chance of success. The green 
tint of the corona is altogether too faint to show, the corona without 
an eclipse, as ^as shown in by the cii’cumstance that it will 
not give an image of the corona .even during totality. 

It seemed, till last May, that astronomers must give up all idea 
of seeing the corona except during the occasions Of eclipses. But 
during the eclipse of May 17 last* the spectrum of the corona was 
photograjihed, and a peculiarity was thus indicated which again re¬ 
newed the hope that the corona might be systematically studied. 
The photograph showed that the part of the corona’s light which 
belongs to the violet end of the spectrum is much stronger than the 
rest. There is no ‘definijie tint of violet which includes a considerable 
portion of the coronal light, but there is a general superiority of 
strength throughout the indigo and violet parts of the coronal 
spectrum. 

This being so, the spectroscopic method applied to the promi¬ 
nences could not be applied to the corona. That this is so will be 
seen at once if we consider the matter in the light of Newton’s 
experiment, as we have already ^ considered the visibility of the 
prominences. Taking sky light and prominence light together, we 
had a rainbow-tinted spectrum formed by multitudinous tints of 
light from the sunlit sky, along which three prominence images 
could be seen—one in the red, one in the orange-yellow, and one in 
the green-blue. Taking sky light and coronal light together, we 
should have a rainbow-tinted spectrum from the sky light as before, 
and in addition a rainbow-tinted spectrum, stronger in the violet 
part, from the* corona. We might or might not be able to detect 
the relative excess of violet light; but whether we did or not, we 
should see nothing of the coronal figure. If the rainbow-tinted 
spectrum ‘of the sky light were entirely removed, as during total 
^lipse for instance, no image of the corona would be seen in this 
way, {or the relatively strong violet part of tlie coronal spectrum 
which would be seen would be made up of multitudinous violet 
images blended indistinguishably together. 

But although the spectroscopic method would not be in this way 
available, the ^sorptive method—that is, the use of coloured media 
—^would apply very favourably to this case. For while we know of 
no absorptive media that allow only light of certain definite tints 
to pass through, we can always find a medium which wiU allow an 
excess of light of any of the spectral colours to pass while the other 
cotours are absorbed. We can test the absoi^tive qualities of varibus 
media for this purpose most exactly by means of the spectroscope 
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Ibr the mere oqIoih of a mediom, as judged by the eye, is no sufficient 
test of its absorptive capacity for particular spectral tints: a medium 
green to the eye may be found under sp^tral analysis not to suffer 
green rays to pass—to be o^que to’ sqiffi rays—^but to let yellow and 
blue rays pass in such proportions as to produce tibe observed green 
ii^t. _ * 

Selecting suitable nolet absorptive media, Mr. Huggins thought 
of trying to see the corona by means of its excess of Violet light. ' It 
appeared to me by no means improbable,’ he writes, *i)hat the corona’ 
t^after its light had been thus sifted) *• would be able so far to hold its 
own against the atmospheric ^lard, that, the parts of the sky imme¬ 
diately about the sun, where the corona was present, wonjd be in a 
aendble degree brighter than the adjoining parts, where the atmo¬ 
spheric light alone was present.’ He did not, however, thus see the 
corona. He saw reasons for not attempting thus to,see it. ‘It 
was obvious,’•he says, ‘ that in our climate and low down on the 
earth’s sur&ce, even with the aid of suitable screens, the addition 
of the coronal Kght behind would be able to increase but in very 
small degree the illumination of the sky at those places where it was 
present ’—which is another way of saying that it» would be impossible 
to discern the form and figure of the corona. Then, again, the 
portion of the light on which reliance was placed, namely, the violet, 
is not such light as our eyes are readily able to deal with so as to 
recognise small differences of illumination. It is much easier to 
detect slight differences in the brightness of red, yellow, or green 
light, than corresponding differences in violet light. 

It occurred then to Mr. Huggins that he would attempt what, if 
he succeeded, would be of far greater value. There was'Another 
consideration of importance. He remarks, ‘ The corona is an object * 
of very complex form, and full of details 'depending on small 
differences of illumination ; so that, even if it could be glimpsed by 
the eye, it could scarcely be expected that observations of a sufficiently 
precise character could be made to permit of the detection of the 
more ordinary changes which are doubtless taking j^lace in it.’ 
What, then, Mr. Huggins planned was from the first to use photo¬ 
graphy, which possesses extreme sensitiveness in the discrimination 
of minute differences of illumination. It also possesses, Mr. Huggins 
notes, the enormous advantage of furnishing from an instantaneous 
•exposure a permanent record of the most complex forms. ‘ I have 
satisfied myself,’ he says, ‘ by some laboratory* experiments, that, 
undfflr suitable conditions of exposure and developihent, a photogra¬ 
phic plate can be made to record minute differences of illumination 
•existing in different parts of a bright object, such as a sheet' of 
drawing-paper, which are so subtile as to be at the very limit of the 
power of recognition of a trained eye, and even, as it appeared to 
me, of those which surpass that limit.’ 
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tt iefiectifig telescope for refisusting ibstniment he bad tft iSu»t 
wm pTnyed. He used a Ne^d^iuaa refleotor, h&'viiig'a zaixroi* sue mohe» 
In diaineter. We need not desoribe the contrivances used to ol^n 
on the photographic plate an image of the region aroimd the sM 
(and the sun itself) alter absorption of all but the violet light ; for 
the description \rould not be intelligible except in those familiar with 
photographic t^escopy. The violet medium employed was at first 
violet glass (pot-^that' is, not merely fiasfaed with a violet tint) but 
ihe glass itself so tinted); afterwards a strong and newly made solu¬ 
tion of potassic permanganate in a glass cell with carefully poUshed 
sides.' 

After some trials Mr. Huggins satisfied himself that on every one 
of the plates an appearance strikingly resembling the corona could 
be detected.« He would have waited until more distinct images had 
been obtained; but, as he truly says, our climate is very unpropitious 
for such observations, and very few intervals, even of short duration, 
occur in which the atmospheric glare immediately around the sun is 
not very great. He therefore thought it best to describe his results 
•at once, so that his method might be applied in other countries where 
the eonditionB are more favourable. In the meantime the results he 
has actually obtained are very promising.' 

The work was begun at th^ end of May last, and the photographs 
were obtained between June and September. On twenty flf them the 
coronal form appears. It does not consist merely of increased photo¬ 
graphic action around the sun; but there are distinct coronal forms 
and rays, admitting in the best plates of measurement and of drawings 
being made from them. The agreement in plates taken on different 
days, with different violet media, with the sun in different parts of 
the field, and attention being given to other necessary precautions, 
would seem to make it evident that the real corona was photographed, 
and not an optical phantom, the result of mere instrumental effects. 
There are some who think that the sun’s bright rays, received on the 
glass, and i:^flected from the back of the plate, have produced forms 
Hinniilat in g those of the sun’s coronal radiance. But after carefully 
considering the precautions employed by Mr. Huggins, one of the 
most cautious and careful physicists living, I find it impossible to 
regard this explanation as admissible.' 

The plates taken with very ^ort exposures show the inner corona 
■ only, but its outline can be <dearly seen when the plates are esamined 
under suitable i&tunination. Increased exposure showed the curved 
rays and rifts peculiar to the outer corona, while-the details of the 
inner corona were lost. * In the plates which were exposed for a long 
time,’ says Mr. Huggins, * not oxdy the nin but the corona also is 
phoiogra}duoally reversed ; and in these pMes, having the appearance 
of a positive, the white reversed portkm of the corona is mure readily 
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distiaguiriied and followed in its irregnlarlj sinuous outline than is the 
case in those plates where the sun only is reversed, and the corona 
appears as in the^egative, dark.* , 

The opinion of those best qualihe^ to judge is that Mr. Huggins 
has really acconaplished the difficult task he attempted; that at last 
we have the means of obtaining not only views, but permanent 
records of this .great solar appendagp. Professor Stokes, most cautious 
of physicists, regards the appearance on the plates as ‘ certainly very 
corona>like,’ and is * disposed to think* it prob&ble that it is really due 
to the corona; ’ which from him is equivalent to the expression of 
strong conviction on the ^art *of aijy other physicist. Captain 
Abney, after careful comparison of the photographs with* those 
obtained during the eclipse of last May, goes so far as to say that 
if Mr. Huggins’s photographs do not represent the real corona, 
those taken during the eclipse do not, either. Mr. Huggins himself, 
respecting whom I may say that a long experience assures me that 
he himself would be the severest critic of his own work, says that there 
remains little doubt that by the method described in his paper, but 
‘ under better conditions of climate, and especially at considerable 
elevations, the corona may be distinctly photographed from day t« 
day with a definiteness which would allow of the study of the changes 
which -doubtless are always going on in it.’ By an adjustment of the 
times of exposure, either the brighter part of the corona near the sim, 
or the fainter exterior rays, could* be obtained as might be desired. 

Then, too, there is good reason to believe that the method itself 
may, with practice and experience, be greatly improved. The sensi¬ 
bility of photographic plates, whether wet or dry, is being increased 
year after year. With advantage taken of every advance in ex^rience, 
both respecting the corona itself and respecting the photographic 
art, we may well hope that the method thus happily inaug^urated 
will be more and more successfully applied, until at last, taking ad¬ 
vantage of the niunerous observatories existing in the Old and New 
World, and both north and south of the equator, we shall have daily 
records of the figure and dianges of figure of the corona, and shall be 
at length enabled to determine its real structure and significance. 


Ricuabb a. Pbootob. 
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THE 

' NEW DEPARTURE IN LEGAL REFORM. 


Thb new code of procedure which came into operation on October 24 
in this year mai:ks an important epoch in the history of legal reform. 
Like most beneficial measures, its announcement was greeted with a 
shower of criticism fitom totally opposite quarters, although from the 
nature of the subject it,could not be assailed or defended on strict 
party lines. ‘ The judges have used their powers too boldly,* ex¬ 
claimed' Sir Hardinge Giifard, animated by the instincts of true 
Conservatism. ‘ They have not been courageous enough,’ retorted 
\^th equal consistency the law reformers of the advanced school. 
Veteran practitioners who had witnessed, and had survived, other 
changes of the kind dropped a quiet hint that it would have been 
better for the public if they had been taken more into confidence, 
and then resigned themselves to this added trouble with a 'Suppressed 
sigh. Younger men, chiefly members of the outer Bar, were filled 
with alarm for the ancient privil^es of their order, and when the 
Kules were on the point of signature, agitated for the formation of a 
Bar Committee to consider what should be done. In the Lower 
House the Incorporated Law Society presented a petition for delay. 
In the Upper House, Lord Bramwell undertook on behalf of the new 
Bar Committee to lodge a formal protest to the same effect. To this 
double fire the Premier yielded, and the second Saturday in August 
was assigned for the discussion of the entire question. 

The debate in the Commons hardly justified the consiunption of 
valuable time expended on it. The general drift of the complaints 
mi^e were: (1) that the Rules had been improperly framed in secret; 
(2) that they tended to make the judges ‘ absolute despots ’ in their 
own Courfi. The former charge was wholly groundless, for the 
meetings of the framers had been made publicly known, and had 
been convened iq strict conformity with the provisions of the Judi¬ 
cature Acts, 1873-81. In support of the latter, the sum of what was 
urged was; (1) that the Rules unduly checked the'liberty of cross- 
examination; (2) that they left it discretionary with the judges to 
decide what cases they should try themselves and^what cases they 
should remit to a jury. The reply of the Law Officers of the Crown 
was at once obvious and complete, namely, that the discretion to 
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^^isallow irrelevant questions was already possessed by the Bench, the 
New Boles being in that respect declaratory only, and that the single 
change they had* made in ooxjuiy systipm was, as I shall hereafter 
more folly explain, to sabE^itute in certain cases the order of a judge 
for a mere notice by the parties, the judge having no more option 
than before to refosd the order if applied [for. The- lawyers were 
thus divided against themselves, an<} the debate dwindled to a forensic 
contest in which the verdict was ^ foregone conclusion. Only two 
laymen ventured to interfere. One of thSse wa^ Mr. Newdegate, 
who, by virtue of his encounters with Mr. Bradlaugh, has earned 
the brevet rank of a first-class litigaut. The other was Mr. Henry 
Fowler, who observed that, ‘ although the New liules were not every¬ 
thing that could be desired, they were a very decided step in the 
path of progress.’ Judges, he added with perfect tnith, were not 
usually law reformers and they never would be, 4)ut when Parliament 
got from them so large an instalment as this, he thought they ought 
to take it thankfully and then ask for more. 

Mr. Fowler’6 estimate of the valjie of the New Rules will be gene¬ 
rally accepted before many months are over. The work done is 
simply enormous, when it is remembered that* the workmen couM 
only work by snatches, and that they were already fully occupied 
otherwise. It involved the general revision and rearrangement of a 
vast body of orders and statutory ei^actments as to civil procedure 
and practice, including the existing Rules under the Judicature Acts, 
the Common Law Procedure Acts and Rules, the Consolidated Greneral 
Orders, the Admiralty Rules, and many other miscellaneous matters. 
All this must be gratefully acknowledged. We are thankful, but we 
cannot afford to rest yet, for there still remains a good deal to do in^ 
order to perfect our legal procedure, and to ^further economise the 
time and strength of our judicial staff. 

Before discussing proposed changes, it will be well to state how 
those last made have come about, and in what they consist. This 
I shall endeavour to do in a manner entirely intelligible to the 
lay reader, for whom, rather than for the profession, these pages are 
written. Improvements in the mode in which justice is administered 
are matter of public concern, and every educated member of *i.he 
community, although not versed in technicalities, may take an interest 
in them. Just as, wdthout being an electrical engineer, one may 
note the advances made in our dynamos, so, without being a practisii^ 
lawyer, one may follow the growth of our legal procedure reform^ It 
is not to be supposed that those who have personally suffered from 
the defects of thfe system will take the initiative in this good work, 
even if they were competent to do so. One might as well expect 
that a man who has had his leg cut off should devote his time to 
improving the instrument with which the operation had beeft per¬ 
formed. This duty the Legislature has wisely entrusted to the judges. 
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9 ^ xeaoUon is as powerful in the moral as in the ph;^iod'wmld^ 
and the judges will discharge their duty aU the better if thexr eS(Mrta 
are imderstood and appreciated hy'their felloWH^ountaymen* In the 
language of one who afterwards became a very eminent member .of 
their body, ‘ no work of reform, but of legal reform more especially,, 
can be brought to a successful i^ue which is npt encouraged and 
controlled by the vigilance of public opinion.’ Thus spoke Lord 
Chief Justice . Denman, shortly before he was raised to the Bennh, 
and his words are, to say the least, ^ true now as when they were 
uttered more than half a centpry agt). 

The lavr, reformer to whom we owe most for services rendered 
during the last ten years is unquestionably Lord Selbome. To his 
lot it fell in the session of 1873 to introduce the first ‘Judicature 
Act,’ embodying principal reconomendations of the Eoyal Com¬ 
mission of 1867, of‘which, as Sir Bounded Palmer, he had been the , 
prime mover. It is now‘a matter of history that this Act did three 
main things, namely; (1) consolidated the Superior Goiu’ts into one; 
(2) detolared the supremacy of the principles of equity where, as was 
the case in a few instances, they were in direct conflict with those of 
the common law; (3) prescribed a set of rules founded on a simple 
and rational basis for the practical guidance of the ‘ Supreme Court ’ . 
which it called into organic beyig. These rules were afterwards ex¬ 
panded into a more complete code under the supervision of a com¬ 
mittee of judges, and were incorporated in the Judicature Act, 1875, 
of which, owing to a change of ministry. Lord Cairns undertook the 
charge. The Judicature Acts did not, as is popularly believed, effect 
the fusion of law and equity so as to obliterate all distinction between 
them, nor was this the main problem with which the Judicature 
Commissioners were concerned. That problem was one of prooednirey 
the difficulties attending its solution being due to the variations in 
the practice of the several co-ordinate and mutually independent 
tribunals by which justice was then administered. To insure uni¬ 
formity in tips respect it was necessary that all these tribunals should 
be combined, and, this done, it was a comparatively easy task to 
ha^onise the discrepancies between them. Previously to 1873 
several l^slative attempts had been made in this directicm, but 
they had only partly succeeded for want of recognition of the cardinal 
truth that the renaedy lay not in the enlargement of separate juris¬ 
dictions, but in throwing down the barriers between the Courts and 
blending thmn alt together. 

The radical change thus wrought in the constitution of the judi¬ 
ciary occasioned not. a little disquietude in the minds of its individual 
members. The Chancery judges were at first disconcerted at having 
to thiuw aside evidmice affidavit, except on undisputed points, and 
to listen to and take down in writing oral testimony, f<^owed, as it 
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wasi^ lengthy^ 0 ^^ widoh ^^tej lad not, or 

imagined tb^ bad not, power to eurt^. On the otb^ hand, their 
hreihi^ at Westminster were 8tagg^e4 at being invited to handle 
the mystmieB of equity without havmg gone through the initiatory 
xite8-~-myBteries which the author of a common law treatise once 
compared to Hhe arofna of choice wines—a thing to be apprehended 
by a sort of sq^tle instinct, but not .to be confined within the four walls 
of a proposition.’ The initial friction, however, gradually diminished 
and the machine soon got into worlang ordSr. But its parts required 
further adjustment before it could move freely. This was effected by 
an Order in Council, issued iif Decespaber 1880, which gelded the 
Queen’s Bench, Common Fleas, and Exchequer Divisions* into a 
single whole. Professional discontent at once found expression in 
remonstrances both from the Bench and the Bar. The late Chief 
Justice Cockbum had been greatly averse to this further consequen¬ 
tial reform, and it was probably out of deference'to his views that it 
was so long delayed. Another eminent judge, Sir J. F. Stephen, 
contributed to* this Review, in Japuary 1881, an elaborate p^er in 
which he condemned those recommendations of the majority of his 
brethren on which the Order was founded, not So much on account of 
the magnitude of the alteration in itself, as because ‘ it appeared to 
him to be part of a set of coming changes calculated to impair the 
dignity and eflSciency of the Bench hy diminishing the importance 
of its duties.’ The arguments employed, so far as they were based 
on the essential distinction between contentious litigation in the 
Common Law Division and the administrative work which falls to 
the'share of the Chancery Division, were beside the point, inasmuch 
as it was no part of the scheme to unite those two Divisions. The 
alarm expressed lest the judges of first instance should be re¬ 
duced to the condition of Commissioners of Assize, deputed to try 
issues of fact only, has been shown to be groundless by subsequent 
experience. Those who have carefully examined Mr. Justice Stephen’s 
reasoning, characterised as it is by his high ability, have probably 
shared Lord Bramwell’s conviction, published in a letter, to the Times 
in February 1881, that ‘the innovation which it attacked must have 
been rightly made when such a man could say so little against iU’ 

I have laid stress on the Order in Council of December 1880, 
because it was the immediate precursor of another important move, 
for which we are again indebted to the activity of the present Lord 
Chancellor in his character of law reformer. On the 7th of January 
1881, little more than three weeks after the issuing of the Order and 
more than a month before it could become law. Lord Selbome 
addressed a letter to Lord Coleridge requesting him to preside over a 
committee ^ to be formed for the purpose of considering what changes 
it might be desirable to make in the practice^ pleading, andy>roi(a- 
dure of the High Court in connection with the projected union of the 
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IJiiee Common ly also— let tbis be s^da^y noted~ 

'‘ as to tbe expediency of limiting any existing rights bf eppe^^ 
lior^ Selbome added that snch of ^e recommendations of the Obm- 
mittee as could be carried into effect by rples would be submitted to 
the Committee of Judg^ appointed to make rules under the Judica¬ 
ture Acts. The repc^rt of this Committee, kno\m as Lord Coleridge’s 
Committee, was inade in the following May, and was at once communi¬ 
cated by the Lord Chancellor to dlthe other judges, who were invited 
to make suggestions upon it. Having been thus weighed and ex¬ 
amined, it was afterwards submitted to a Select Committee of the ■ 
judicdal body, distinguished as the ‘ ^Rule Committee,’ and the result 
of their deliberations upon it is the elaborate code which has just 
come into force. This code consists of 1,045 rules, of which, however, 
only 125 are new, and the germ of nearly all that is novel and 
striking in them is to be found in the report of Lord Coleridge’s 
Committee.* ‘ ^ ’ 

In testing the worth of any system of legal procedure, the grand 
points, to be attended to are (1) its efficiency, (2) its cheapness, (3) 
its rate of despatch. That system is the best in which all these are 
ul a maximum at the same time. Efficiency of procedure, in the 
sense here attached to the phrase,® depends on the fecilities which it 
•affords for eliciting and putting in a neat shape the fiicts to which 
the law has to be applied. Its cheapness varies, other things being 
equal, in an inverse ratio to the length and number of steps which 
it requires, or allows, the parties to take between the commencement 
of an action and its close. Its rate of despatch depends partly on 
■these stqps and partly on the rapidity with which, when one step has 
.been taken, the suitor is able to take the next in the series. The 
course of litigation may, to use a familiar simile, be likened to that 
of a railway train. Unnecessary multiplication of steps answers to 
circuitousness of route. Delay in getting over the steps, by reason 
of a block in the courts, answers to consumption of time at a station. 
But similes never ‘ run on all fours.’ The traveller may suffer little 

This Committee comprised representatives of all three branches of the legal 
profession, the Bench, the Bar, and the solicitors. Its members, other than its 
President, Lord Coleridge, •were the late Lord Justice James, Sir James Hannen, 
Mr. (now Lord) Justice Bowen, Lord Shand ;-i-the Attorney-General, the Solicitor- 
General, Mr. (now Mr. Justice) Mathew, Mr. R. T. Reid (now Q.C., M.P.) ;—Mr. John 
HoUams, Mr. Charles Hanisen ; of these two last, the former had been an active 
member of the Judicature Commission, and the latter had distingfuished himself as an 
'Original contributor the cause of law reform by a very able pamphlet on ‘Chamber 
Pra^ice.’ The members of the Rule Committee, besides the i(ord Chancellor, were 
the late Sir Gteorge Jessel, M.B., Sir J. Hannen, Lord Justice Lindley, Mr. Baron 
Pollock, Mr. Justice Manisty, Mr. (now Lord) Justice Fry. On the lamented death 
>of Sir G. Jessel in the spring of this year, his place on the Committee was filled by 
Lord Justice Brett, who also succeeded him as Master of the Bolls. 

* Bfficiency, it wiU be observed, is here used in its strict sense of power to do 
* work; ’ ‘ work ’ bdng, as in mechanics, independent of ‘ time ’ and * cost.’ 
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mffie ^laa iocoiiTenieoee from tihe faulty axrangements of 

the line procedure alwa,yB mfail on the suitcn losshoth. 

tkneai0 money; for in litigation, as every one knows who has paid 
a lawyer's Hll, steps, time, and money ate convertible terms. 

What, then, have the Kew Buies Hone towards supplying the three 
desiderata which have,just been discussed, and what have they left un¬ 
done ? This is what I now proceed to considery And for convenience 
and clearness*! shall group my ob^rvations under distinct heads. 

I. Pleadmga, —^The suggestion .made hy Lord^ Coleridge’s Com¬ 
mittee that no pleadings should be allowed unless hj leave of a judge 
has not been adopted, but thcaaim has been to dispense with them 
where needless, and to improve their style by substituting ter|e state¬ 
ments, in the nature of abstracts or summaries, for the longer narra¬ 
tive forms supplied by the Act of 1875, the modele furnished being 
nearly as concise as the * particulars ’ in use in the County Courts. 
It is believe^d that this is much the wiser plan of the two. The true 
function of all modem pleading is to inform the opposite party,, 
previously to tjie trial, of the nature of the case which will be set up in 
order to avoid his being taken by surprise, and so necessitating an 
adjournment to give him an opportunity of preparing his proofs 
in defence. And it is obvious that thus time and money are saved. 
The common law system of special pleading, about which much mis¬ 
apprehension prevails, did this effectually. It developed the precise 
point in controversy, and presented it in a shape fit for decision. If 
that point was found to consist of matter of fact, both plaintiff and 
defendant were apprised of the exact natme of the question to be 
decided by the jury, and were enabled to get re>ady their evidence 
accordingly. If, on the other hand, it turned out to be a. matter of 
law, they had the means of immediately obtaining an adjudication, 
upon it, without the expense and trouble of ^a trial, by referring the 
legal question so evolved to the determination of the judges. Chief 
Justice Tindal used to say that a long record made a short issue; he 
might have added with equal truth that where each party has fairly 
stated his case, it often turns out that there is no fact in dispute 
between them. What brought special pleading into discredit was (^i) 
that it was ill adapted to cases where, as frequently happened^ law 
and fact were inseparably mixed; (2) that it was often made ridiculous 
by tautologous allegations and an over-strained observance of form. 
Along with this crept in the practice of pleading ‘the general issue,’ 
under which the defendant was permitted to bring forward matters, 
in confession and avoidance of which the plaintifif had no jarevious 
notice, and thii$ the entire benefits of the system were neutralised and 
lost. In this stage of its history common law pleading manifested 
two opposite vices, which unluckily were not mutually destructive, 
namely, (1) vague generality, (2) excessive subtlety and precision. 
The ^stem of Chaaceiy pleading ran into the opposite extreme. It 
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frequeotiy ^baoixced the issuea aanid ft ofrTerbiage^ lufeifte 
ali^lation was, as a matter: df cotuffie, made th.e mibjeot ef ft to 
searching interrogatoiy, the o(ffit pf the salt was ther^y^ 
increased. The forms under* the Act of 1875 were a conscieQtionft 
efTort to steer a middle course between thd baldness of the common 
law and the prolixity of the Chancery side, and under them pl^dings 
have been drawn in aU divisions of the High Cot^ whidi have le^ 
nothing to be dedred. But brevity and lucidity are not «^ly cont* 
bined, and it was . a prudent step to set before the profession a new 
series of models capable of being adapted by a fairly skilful hand to 
cases of ordinary occurrence, and of being imitated in the remainder. 

There are indeed occasions when pleadings may properly be 
omitted altogether, as for instance when the plaintiff seeks to recover 
a debt or liquidated demand in money, and here a summary judg¬ 
ment may be obtained upon mere service of the writ, with particulars 
of the debt or demand indor^d tipon it, unless the defendant can 
satisfy the judge that he 'has a good defence on the merits. This 
was a provision of the Buies of 1875, and an examination of the judicial 
statistics shows that it was an exceedingly valuable one, as tending 
to (^economise public time by disposing of a large number of actions, 
before they came into court. I only notice this here because the 
New Buies extend this summary process to the recovery of land by a 
landlord from a tenant who holds over after his term has expired, or 
his tenure has been cut short ^y notice to quit. A greaj; deal of 
needless alarm has been expressed in the public press as to the effect 
of this innovation, which is not without statutory precedent, and 
cannot, as has been alleged, be made an instrument of arbitrary 
eviction, since the judge can always give leave to defend, and will, 
of course, do so if circumstances warrant it. The suggestion of the 
extension came from the Council of the Incorporated Law Society, 
which pointed out the delay that frequently takes place in the trial 
of actions of ejectment to which there is really no defence, and the 
great hardship on rightful owners in being kept out of possession by 
tenants in a state of insolvency, who, knowing that not a penny of 
costs can be got out of them, stick to a house or a bit of land without 
a particle of justification.® 

"H, Discovery .—The New Buies place considerable restraint on 
the power of delivering interrogatories for the examination of the 
opposite party, such interrogatories being competent, as of right, 
only in anions for fraud or breach of trust, and in all other cases 

* Complaint has been made from the Bench, and was repeated in the Honse 
Commons by more than one speaker, that ‘demurrers’ have now been abolished. 
This is BO in form, but all their virtue is preserved. The function of a demurrer was 
to raise a point of law or construction on admitted facts or documents, but it 
required these facta and documents to be set, out in a pleading. The New Buies- 
enable tlm point to be demded without this fannality, and, therefore, at less cost 
and with as little delay. 
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le«7« of the Judge. ftbo pdfoiride th^ 

pc^y is to be atUbertj to call oa i^e oth^ to adioit^ for Idle purposes 
of the litigatioxw only, any speoifio faots, and if tlds is n^lected or 
refused, idtey throw on his opponent ^e cost of proving tliese &ctB, 
whatever the result of th^ action may be. There can be no doubt, 
as Lord Coleric^e’s Committee observed, that an oppresave use had 
been frequently made of the power of obtaming* discovery which the 
old procedure permitted. It was often employed fi* the purpose of 
endeavouring to manu&ctnre a case', Und as « means of harassing an 
adversary the temptation to resort to it was- irresistible. Again, as 
the same Committee stated, gresit expense was frequently ^used by 
the proof of facts about whidh there ought to have been ;io dispute^ 
and the notice to admit such facts was recommended by them, as it 
had previously been by the Judicature Commission' of 1867. In¬ 
deed, admissions of this kind as applied to doQuments, were in use 
long before tlje Judicature Acts, and this extension of them to spe¬ 
cific facts was originally suggested by the Coihmon Law Commissioners 
in thdr second report of 1830. The language in which they did so 
is worth quoting:— 

It -would be very desirable that the principle of the measure [for procuring tlm 
admission of documents] should be extended to all such distinct facts as might, if 
special pleading were employed, be made tbe subject of special allegation. Little 
difficulty would bo experienced in doing this if the fects to be proposed for admis* 
sion wore always such as lie within ttlie kSowledge of the party to whom the 
proposal is ifiade. But in cases of contested title this must frequently be other¬ 
wise. To judge whether tbe matters proposed can safely be admitt^, inquiiy 
must often be instituted, and consequent ex}K^n8e incurred. And although no 
inquiry should be really necessary, it is to bo feared that the proposal would in 
many cases be made a convenient pretext for additional charges, and the*totaI cost 
of siut would be increased rather than diminished. On these grounds, wo have * 
reluctantly confined our proposition to written documents, though we caimot but 
feel that an unsuccessftd party in a fair contest ought not to be burdened with the 
cost of proving a long detail of facts which he has had no opportunity of admitting, 
and which he might have admitted on the record if ^ey had been specially 
pleaded. Should the regulations now suggested be found to operate as beneficially 
as wo anticipate, we are not without hope that the principle of them may be found 
capable of further extension hereafter.; * 

This hope has been at length, realised after the lapse of fifly-tbl:ee 
years. The suggestion has been a long time coming to its birth; may 
the apprehensions of evil whitfh its authors entertained vanish before 
professional honour, as a bad dream is dissipated by the light of day. 

III. Condxust of the case .—No provision of the New Rules has been 
more vehemently attacked than that which proposes to vest in a 
judicial officer a limited control over the earlier stages of an action 
by what is called ‘ the summons for directions,' instead of, as hithertc^ 
leaving these preliminaries to the imffittered discretion of the parties 
(or rather of their legal advisers), subject only to the penalty of tsosts. 
The effect o£ the alteration, it is objected, is to deprive the srdtdr of 
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z^ht of ooiiducting his <ut8e ;m the he djSf^s |x^ 

oo^acive to his own mterest, and to impose on the master^ % whipm 
it is assumed the summons will be heard) an impracticable task. ||b 
must be confessed that the Buies which deal with this matter are not 
very clearly drawn, hnd no light whatever is thrown upon.them by 
the prescribed form of summons, which is a skeleton with the v^rartebrse 
removed) and only the extremities remaining. The success of this 
novel experiment—novel, that is,'in England, for the principle which 
underlies it is faniuliar tOopractitk)lier6 beyond the Tweed—will depend 
on the quality of the official before whom it is made. It is not to 
be expected that a master or chief clerk, tmless he receives some 
afflatua of legal prophecy, can foresee "what is the course which an 
action ought to take, what are the precise issues of fact and law 
involved in it,* and how they may best be tried. These problems 
require for their solution great knowledge, experience, and acumen, 
such as can only be. gained by actual practice in the {jourts. It is, 
certainly, not possessed •fey any official engaged in the administra¬ 
tion of justice under the degree of a judge, and even the judges will 
not do this work well tmless they devote much more time to it than 
they can at present afford. For some inscrutable reason, the judges 
of the Chancery Division only sit in chambers after a hard day’s work 
in court, and although the practice in the Queen’s Bench Division is 
different, the chamber matters there are already so heavy that any 
additional burden will be sorely felt. The load, indeed, has been 
somewhat lightened (1) by the relegation to a master of all summonses 
under the Debtors Act, 1869, and (2) by reducing to reasonable 
limits the administration in the Chancery Division of the estates of 
deceased persons, thus putting an end to a grave professional scandal. 

‘ But, as a set off to this measure of relief, it must be remembered that 
any large amendments of procedure involve troublesome questions of 
interpretation, and call for numerous interlocutory decisions until 
the new practice has become settled. On the whole, however, and in 
spite of the ridicule which in some quarters has been heaped on the 
* Summons for Directions,’ on account of its ‘ omnibus’ character, it 
may ultimately prove a great boon to the suitor if, by due economy 
of ./judicial strength, it can be dealt with by the fitting authority. 
And not the least interesting feature in the working of the Buies will 
be to watch the development of this •Scotch bantling in the land of 
its adoption. 

Hi^erto I have considered the alterations made in procedure 
down to the stage when notice of trial is given, and the action is ‘ set 
down.’ But it is useless to reduce the initial cost unless the triid 
can itself be reached within a reasonable time. To recur to the 
simile already employed, a train will be delayed by the aggregate 
amount of the stoppages of all the trains ahead of it, if all have 
started for the same terminus; and if these stoppages occasion undue 
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eMli«nF tike employ^ is inadequate, or there is something 
wrong in the' ihethod by which the traffic is sent forward. A few 
sditisticiB MU suffice to show our shoTt 9 oming 8 iU this respect. At 
the opening of last Trinity sittings there w^re 850 causes and 
mattem in arrear in the Chancery Division alone—an increase of 214 
over the number for the corresponding period of 1882. In the 
Queen’s Bench, Division there was an arrear of 876 cases, of which 
603 were actions for trial with juries in Middlesex. In the Probate 
and Admiralty Division the arrears numbeibd 324; In the Appeal 
Court they were 296. In the first week of July last there were 627 
causes waiting to l^e heard in the ’ Queen’s Bench Division alone, and 
when the first of these is attacked in the present month of» No’^ember 
the number will have been largely augmented by those set down for 
hearing during the long vacation. In the first week of the same 
July the judicial staff, whose business it is to cope withathese arrears, 
underwent a serious diminution, three out of the’ six Lords Justices 
of Appeal being taken away on circuit, so that only one Court of Appeal 
could be formed, while nine out of the fifteen judges of the Queen’s 
Bench Division, and one of the five judges of the Chancery Divi¬ 
sion left London on the same duty. These figures and facts speak 
for themselves and require tfo comment. 

What is the remedy ? It is to be found either (1) in an increase 
of judges, or (2) in the economy of existing judicial strength. To 
the first there are serious objections, independently of the demand 
which it makes on the public purse, and it should not be resorted to 
until every expedient that will conduce to the second has been tried. 
But we are far from having exhausted our expedients. There are 
severjd ways in which our existing judicial strength may be further 
economised, some of them being within the j^owers already vested 
in the judges, while others can only he effectuated by legislation. 
Among those with which the judges are competent to deal may be 
classed the restriction of trial by jury in civil cases, and the curtailing 
of the functions of the Divisional Courts ; to those which appear to 
be beyond their present powers belongs the rearrangenjent of the 
circuit system—a reform of pressing necessity, and lying, it may be 
hoped, in the immediate future. I propose to devote the remainder 
of this paper to the consideration of these topics in the order just 
mentioned. 

rV. Junes .—It is a mistake to suppose, as I have already 
pointed out, that the New Rules seriously interfere with trial by jury 
in civil cases. All that they do is to throw a very slight impediment 
in the way of its* exercise. As the law previously stood, there were 
numerous actions in which a jury trial could not be had; namely, 
those assigned by the Judicature Acts to the Chancery Division, as 
well as those which required a prolonged examination of documents 
or accounts, or some scientific investigation for which a jury was an 
VoL. XIV.^No. 81. 3 'n 
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oiroittedL ii jury, it was imperative oa tbe i^xty . seeWpg ope Jo 
f sigoify ’ bis desire for it.^ The oidy dilBfereace i^at the. Nev^ B#es 
make is that, in six specified,actions, this desire inuab be ‘ signified * 
' in one way, and in all other actions where a jury can be had it must 
be, ‘signified’ in another way. In actions for (1) slander, (2) libel, 
,(3) &lse imprisonment, (4) maliciouB prosecution, (5) seduction, (6) 
breach of prom*ise of matiiage, the desire for a jury must be made 
known by giving* notice to th4 opposite party. In all other jury 
actions the desire must be made known by applying for a judge’s order, 
which, Ijowever, cannot be withheld. The distinction is certainly 
fine, but with a large majority of litigants the wish for a jury is so 
Mnt that anything that breaJss the force of habit will extinguish it 
altogether. It seems to have been assumed by the framers of the 
Buies that t}ie wish.in question might survive the notice, because the 
notice is now given as a matter of course by the legal adviser, but 
that it would not Bur>?ive the unusual effort to obtain the order, 
because before the order can be had the legal adviser is likely to 
pause and consider whether his client really wants a jury or not. 
•This, at least, is the only explanation of the very small change 
brought about by the Buies in the matter of juries that I can suggest, 
and, subtle as it may seem, it is probably the true one. In the 
County Courts, where a jury js optional, but an active step has to be 
taken to obtain one, the proportiod of jury to non-jury cpses is about 
that of 1 to 600. 

The jury system in civil cases is, in truth, a relic of an age when 
judges were supposed to be capable of being bribed or corruptly 
influenced in some other way; and, indeed, it is not a hundred 
years since scientific writers on law made this imputation part of 
their argument in fSvour of its continuance. Thus Paley writes in 
1785:— 

As tbo judge is known beforehand he is accessible to the parties, and there 
exists a possibility of secret management and undue practices. The judge imparts 
to the jury the benefit of his erudition and experience; the jury by their disinterest¬ 
edness check any corrupt partialities which previous application may have 
produced in the judge. If the determination were left to the judge the party 
might suffer under the superior interest of his adversary; if it were loft to an 
uninitiated jury bis rights would be still danger from the ignorance of those 
who were to decide upon them. The present wise admixture of chance and 
choice in the constitution of the court in which his cause is tried guards him 

equally against the fear of injuiy from either of these causes.^ 

• 

Is there a single sane man or woman in England with whom this 
arg^ument would have the slightest weight at the present day ? 
‘Influence’ is no doubt still exerted, and that of a very powerful 

‘ Moral and PoUtioal Philoio2}hy, Book VI. chap. viii. • On the Administration of 
Justice.’ 
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to beaar 

jttiy. that to hare the last wOtd in » jtuy tiial-^ 

teielmicaiUy oaIled*t^e roply—is of the) greatest ad'^ti^. So great 
is it felt to be in practiqe that With the vie-w of securing it the 
counsel for the defendant frequently avoids caUing mtnrases, even 
thou^ they would imj>roTe his case. The exercise of a wise discre¬ 
tion on this pojnt is one of the most delicate and difficult parts of the 
duties of an advocate at Nisi Prius. , 

Let us try the question in another way. ' A fair test of the value 
of an institution is' this. Supposing it did not exist, should we set 
about to establish it? Would any one who had any belief in his case, 
if he had never heard of a jury before, think of entrusting the (fecision 
of it to twelve men who, for all he can tell, have not been in the habit 
of exercising their intelligence—who certainly have not been in the 
habit of exercising it in conceit—shut up in a close court, rather than 
to a man of known integrity, trained experience, and general knowledge 
of the world, accustomed to deal with such questions all his life long ? 
The experiment was tried in Scotland in 1815 when juries were 
introduced there by Act of Parliament. What has been the result ? 
It has turned out a distinct failure. Merchants in Glasgow have beeh 
heard to say they would rather surrender their rights and interests 
than submit their case to a jury of their countrymen. 

But, at all events, a jiuy is free from prejudices ? On this head 
I must again quote Lord Bramwell, because his testimony will hardly 
be gainsaid. This is what he told the Law Courts Commission after 
thirteen years’ experience of juries as a judge, and a long brilliant 
career as an advocate before them :— 

In an action against a railway company juries generally go wrong; in actions 
for discharging a servant they generally go wrong; in actions by a tradesman 
against a gentleman, where the question is whether articles supplied wore necessary 
for his wife, they are sure to go wrong; in actions of malicious prosecution® they 
are always wrong. You may say to them—‘ The question is not whether the man 
is innocent, but whctlior there is absence of reasonable cause and malice ’—^but in 
vain. They find for tlio innocent man. In cases of running down * they gener¬ 
ally find for the plalntifp; so much so that a man who has run down another, if ho 
is wise, will bring the action first. I have been in cases myself where each pajty 
has brought an action, and each has recovered. 

® This, it will be remembered, is 6ne of the ‘ six excepted actions' in the New 
Buies. 

* In a running down case tried before Mr. Justice Day in the summer of last 
year a verdict had been given for the plaintiff for 100^. The plaintiff was the widow 
of a man who had been run over by a van, and the testimony, as is usmd in such 
cases, was conflicting. ^ Although the learned judge was strongly of opinion that the 
deceased was in fault, the jury took the view that u man with a wife and family was 
less likely to have been careless, when carelessness would lose him his life, than the 
driver of a van, who at the most would lose his shuation. On an application for a 
new trial the Divisional Court considered the case for the plaintiff so hopeless.'Hhat, 
instead of ordering a new trial, which would probalAy have resulted in a like verdict, 
it directed judgment to be forthwith entered in favour of the defendant. 

3n2 
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if aaked to expliun^ t^^^ paradox the jury vould axaw&e ihit, 
the judge lodced only to the strict letter of the law, they took 
a more liberal and enlarged view according to the * morality ’ of the 
ease. A verdict so ^gained is only a temporary triumph, and inevi¬ 
tably results in an order for a new trial. 

It will be retorted that, although this liability to error may hold 
good in the case of a common jury, a special jimy is ex<^mpt from such 
failings. But w'hat are the qualifications of a special jury, and how 
is it composed? The''qualifications, as fixed by the Act of 1870, 
depend either (1) on the occupation of lands or “houses of a certain 
rateable value, or (2) on rqnk ahd social position. Eveiy male 
per8on''who* is legally entitled to be called an esquire, or is a person 
of higher degree, or is a banker or merchant, and is between twenty- 
one and sixty, and resident in the county or city where assizes are 
held, is eligible as a «pecial juror. Bankers and merchants we know, 
but esquires have ifo outward marks of distinction, and any one may 
enter the special jury box in that character who has been designated 
such by the churchwardens or overseers whose duty* it is to prepare 
the jury list. These lists are often very carelessly prepared, and, 
hven if the Act were* strictly complied with, is it certain that esquires 
proper, or even bankers or merchants—to say nothing of those who 
are only qualified by rateability—are proof against the bewilderment 
caused by the use of strange law terms or the disputes of contending 
advocates ? Assume that there is a great advantage in ha\dng a 
commercial case tried before a special jury of merchants in London 
or Liverpool, or a case relating to a watercourse tried by a special 
jury of country gentlemen, the existing system of classifying jurors 
furnishes no security that such a panel will be struck. It has 
actually happened in practice that, the question being whether com 
delivered was equal to sample, not a single corn-chandler or even 
farmer was on the special jury, and this is only one instance out of a 
thousand. Why, again, should a hanker or merchant, as such, be 
more likely to form a correct opinion on a point of real property 
than a squire who rides to hounds on the effect of a bill of lading ? 
He sutor iiltra crepuiam applies to all specialists alike. Or, if we 
turn the comer of the adage by empanelling none but those who are 
experts on the particular question to be tried, surely it would be well 
to reduce their number below twelve and turn them into assessors, or 
else to leave out the part of the judge altogether, and to establish 
tribunals of commerce as in France, Belgium, and Germany. 

Trial by jury is not only more expensive than any other mode of 
trial, but, for reasons known to every practitioner; it occupies about 
one-third more time, and every restriction which is put upon it is, 
therefore, a direct proportionate saving of our judicial strength. 
Incidentally, however, it is much more than this, for when the jury 
are misdirected by the judge, or. they bring in a verdict against 
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evidence, tids cuoLnot be set right by the Court of Appeal. Anew 
trial must be had and the whole of the work zhnst be done over again. 
Where, on the other hand, the app^l is from a judge without a jury, 
it is simply a rehearing, which is a very differenti ihlog. The recent 
abolition of the absurd practice.of applying ex paHe fm new tritds, 
and of granting rules to show cause, cannot be top wamily applauded, 
but new trials iwith fresh juries 8tillfl*emain with their attendant cost, 
threatening to secure ultimate victory, as in the now famous case of 
llelt V. Lawes, to the litigant with the longest pcfrse. It may be 
that in actions where the honour of a man or woman is the main 
issue to be tried, the populai; element of a jury will find a place in 
our judicial system for some little time to come, but it is to be* hoped 
that it will shortly disappear from all other actions for the’ enforce¬ 
ment of contracts or the redress of private wrongs. The assimilation 
of the modes of trial in the two divisions of the High Court will then, 
and not till then, be fairly complete.^ 

V. Divisional Courts .—The institution known as the Divisional 
Court has caused dissatisfaction in many quarters and on very intel¬ 
ligible grounds. It was denounced by Sir Henry James in his re¬ 
markable speech in the House of Commons, on March 21, 1879, as d 
‘ waste of judicial strength,’ and his observations were not dissented 
from by his predecessor in office, the late Lord Justice Holker, then 
Attomey-G-eneral. Divisional C 9 urts,»as is well known, were estab¬ 
lished by the Judicature Act, 1873, for the discharge of two distinct 
functions: (^1) as courts of intermediate appeal in substitution for the 
old Courts in Banc; (2) as Courts of Appeal from petty and quarter 
sessions and county and other local courts, the appeal in this case 
being final unless leave were given to carry it fiu-ther. Sir H. James, , 
on the occasion referred to, declared the internjediate appeal to the 
Divisional Court to be ‘ a new and useless stage, adding delay, ex¬ 
pense and inconvenience, without any resulting benefit.’ This 
language was hardly too strong, and it has been endorsed by resolu¬ 
tions passed by several law societies throughout the kingdom. If 
there has been a miscarriage at Nisi Prius, either on the score of 
misdirection, or of verdict against evidence, the Divisional Court 
may entertain an application for a new trial, the decision on whieh 
is liable to be reversed in the Court of Appeal proper, while the 
decision of that court is, in its turn,-liable to be reconsidered by the 
House of Lords, making in all three appeals. Again, if an order is 
made by a master in chambers of however trifling^ a character, an 
appeal from it lies to the judge in chambers, from the judge in 
chambers to the Divisional Court, from the Divisional Court to the 
Court of Appeal, and from the Court of Appeal to the House of 

* Not quite; for cases of personal fraud, as much involving questions of cha{acter 
as any of the ‘ six excepted actions,’ are constantly tried by a judge sitting in the 
Chancery Division where a jury cannot be had. 
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no less than /pttr spi^Is. It is 

in ei^li of these cases, there is at least one appeal too manjr, aiid 
the superfluous appeal is that made to the Biyision&l Court. In thie 
CSianoeiy Division po such needless expense or dday is incuxied* 
As there are no juries there, there can be no misdirection or verdict 
against evidence, and, therefore, there can Be Jip motions for new 
trial for a Divisional Court to hear. There are, undoubtedly, appeals 
from chambers in the Chancery. Division, as in the Queen’s Bench 
Division, but no'Divisional Court is ever formed to hear these appeals, 
which are made direct to the Court of Appeal. Indeed, when a 
question has been argued before a Chancery judge in chambers, it 
may go to the Court of Appeal without being heard in Court at all, 
provided the judge will certify that he does not desire to have the 
case further argued before himself. 

But it is" not oifly as an intermediate Court of Appeal that the 
constitution of the Divisional Court is open to serious criticism. 
Viewed as a court of final appeal, it presents strange anomalies. The 
numl^r of judges composing it is normally two, afid may be con¬ 
siderably more, yet appeals from County Courts both in Admiralty 
hnd Bankruptcy are heard before a single judge, and there is no 
limit to the sums involved in these last appeals since the jurisdiction 
of the County Courts in bankruptcy is itself unlimited. Again, a 
judge of the Chancery Division sitting alone grants injunctions in 
perpetuity, while a Divisional Court must be convened to listen to 
an application for a prerogative writ of mandamus. Further, a 
single judge of the Chancery Division can issue a writ of prohibition, 
but suph writ can only be issued on the Crown side of the Queen’s 
Bench Division by a Divisional Court. This condition of things was 
justified by Lord Col^dge’s Committee on the ground that to compel 
all such applications to be made to a single judge would be ‘ to deprive 
the judgment given by the court of first instance of much of its 
weight and authority, and to invite and multiply appeals in cases in 
which the suitors cannot always afford them, and in which delay is 
oft^ a serious inconvenience.’ It is very doubtful whether the com¬ 
bined judgment of two judges of first instance does carry so much 
more weight than the judgment of a judge sitting alone as is 
here attributed to it, and if the two judges should unfortunately 
happen to differ the expense of the argument before them is, of 
course, thrown away. Moreover, as Divisional Courts do not consider 
themselves boupd by each other’s decisions, the singpilar spectacle is 
sometimes presented of their deciding different ways, and this in 
cases where their decision is without appeal.® 

* Thus a Divisional Court has held that by-laws under the Education Act can be 
enforced, although they cla^ with the Factory Acts; while another Divisional Court 
has held the contrary. Bury v. Cherryholme, 1 Exch. Div. Bep. 467. Seem Slellor 
V. Denham, 4 Q.B.D. Bep. 241. A like difference occurred between two other Divi¬ 
sional Courts upon the question whether or not a father could be said to cause his 
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tUe Appeal Court by relieving its judges from cu?cuit duties, it is 
quesl^upibte whether it would be desirable wholly to abolish the 
Mvisiohal Court as a court of final app^l from scions and other 
local tribunals. But it is ihuch to be regretted that tbe hint given 
by liord Selbome, in his letter "to Lord Coleridge already quoted, 
should not have been acted on in the new rules, and that Divisional 
Courts should *continufe to be formed for the purpose of hearing 
motions for new trial, or appeals frem orders mac^e by a judge at 
chambers, seeing that there are two higher courts beyond them to 
which their decisions may only iServe as passports. When, on the 
other hand, the Divisional Cotirt is engaged on hearing appeal# from 
inferior courts, or cases reserved by magistrates in the exercise of 
their summary jurisdiction, they may still be doing* valuable work. 
In the large majority of cases so heard their decision will be a final 
one, as being, satisfactory to the parties, while .their discretionary 
power of g^nting or refusing leave for a rehearing before the Court 
of Appeal may be wisely retained. It is analogous to the power re¬ 
posed in the Court of Appeal itself of granting or refusing, in certain 
specified cases, leave to appeal to the House of Lords. The examplp 
of the Court of Appeal might also be followed in another respect with 
advantage. That court, when engaged on interlocutory business, 
must consist of not less than three judges, and I ventured to express 
an opinioq some two years ago;® which subsequent experience has 
confirmed, that the members of the Divisional Courts when engaged 
on appellate business should not be less than three. Unless these 
three members should differ among themselves, it is not likely that 
leave to appeal would, if discretionary, be granted, whereas’a court 
of twb might not feel sufficient confidence in its own conclusion to * 
refuse an appeal in any case where it reversed tlAe decision of the court 
below. This arrangement, too, would put an end to the disappoint¬ 
ment which is now naturally felt whenever^ the weights in the judicial 
scale are evenly balanced, and the appeal is thus rendered abortive. 

VI. Circuits .—Our national complacency and readiness to 
believe that whatever is is right cannot be more forcibly illustrated 
than by our toleration of the existing circuit system. That system 
has been practically little altered since Henry II. gave his famous 
instructions to the justices in Eyre, which, according to the author of 
the Wealth of Nations^ treated them as ‘ a sort of itinerant factors 
sent round the country for the purpose of levying certain blanches 
of the royal revenue.’ Tbe route prescribed in that remote time 
• 

child to * attend ’ school if he sent the child to a board-school but neglected to pay 
the fee. Richardson v. Saunders, 6 Q.B.D. Rep. 313 ; Same v. Same, 7 Q.B.D. Rep. 388. 
In the last-named case the Divisionxil Court was composed of live members in order to 
give greater weight to tbe decision. • 

• Lam Magamne and Iterriew, February 1881. * The Vacant Chiefsliips,’ by Q. 0. 
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survives substantially to the present day, altbo^h it is n<^ly as 
obsolete as tbe motive which Adam Smith attributed to it. ^e still, 
stand upon the ancient ways, and nothing but an active public 
opinion— an opinicoi which must ibe brought to bear on Parliament 
il^lf—can tear us from them. It is us^ess to trust to the * silen t 
development of time,’ for it is now fourteen years ago since the 
Judicature Commissioneis reported as follows;— 

. 

The necessity for holding ^aseizes ii\ every county, without regard to tbe extent 
of the business to be"transacted in each county, leads to a great waste of judicial 
strength, and a great loss of time in going from one circuit town to another, and 
causes much unnecessary cost and inconteuience to those whose attendwce is 
necessary or customary at the- assizes. The (hstribution of a small amount of 
business among a large number of circuit towns is the cause of serious evils to the 
suitors. I^m tho impossibility of ascertaining belbrehand with accuracy the 
business likely to arise, tbe time allotted to some towns often proves insufficient, 
and complaints tarise that the trial of causes is hurried, or that the parties are 
driven to dispose of their cases by reference or otherwise unless thay submit to-the 
lora and inconveniences of hrtring their causes postponed until the next assizes. 
The expense and trouble of bringing together judges, sheriffs,, and grand jurors, 
and tliu time occupied in the preliminaries of an assize are the same at a place 
where there is hut little husdness as at a large one. We are, therefore, of opinion 
that the jufficial business'of the country should no longer be arranged or distributed 
according to the accidental division of counties, hut that the venue for trials should 
be enlarged, and that several counties should be consolidated into districts of a con¬ 
venient size, that such districts should for all purposes of trial at the assizes, both 
in civil and criminal cases, be treated *08 one, venue or county, and that all counties 
of toMTis and cities should for tlie purpose of such districts be iifhluded in an 
adjacent district or county. In arranging the circuits we think they should be so 
remodelled as to render the amount of business likely to bo transacted on each 
circuit as nearly equal as may be practicable, and in fixing the towns at which tbe 
assizes should be held, we recommend that those towns should he chosen which are 
. the most central, with which there is the host and most rapid railway communica¬ 
tion from all parte of the district, and to which the inhabitants are most in the 
habit of resorting for business. 

I have transcribed these weighty suggestions at length because 
they show in the clearest possible way the direction which circuit 
reform should take, but they do not go sufficiently into detail for 
practical purposes. This defect, if defect it be, I shall attempt to 
supply, following out the lines laid down by the Commissioners to 
their logical issue. 

By way of preface to what is nmV to be proposed it must be 
pointed out that our existing circuit system presents very different 
aspects according as we view it from its criminal or from its civil side. 
It is desirable th4t criminal justice should be administered within 
narrow limits, and that the yoimg, the vicious, and the ignorant should 
be impressed by witnessing the solemn trial of the criminal in the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood of his crime. The object of the criminal law 
is not>so much to punish tbe individual offender as to deter others, 
and its deterrent agency is never so powerful as when its sentence is 
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"^Tonounoed in thd presence, or wittdn tibe eardiot, of the prisoner’s 
iriends and associates. To civil cases these considearations do not 
npply. In them the force of example operates hut feebly, if it 
operates at all. No one is deterred fihm committing a breach of 
contract by the fact that his neighbour has heed mulcted in damages 
for committing another breach before him under different circum¬ 
stances. Nor do men the better perform their -obligations in respect 
of ‘ goods sold and delivered ’ or ‘ money paid, lent, or received ’ be¬ 
cause some unscrupulous or impecunious acquain|ance has already 
had judgment given against him for neglecting to do the like. I 
select these three classes of actions because, as the last judicial statistics 
show, they constitute nearly one-third of the cases for the, trial of 
which the present circuit system exists. Bearing in mind,, then, this 
cardinal distinction, the problem before us becomes greatly simplified. 
I assume that there must be four gaol deliveries in the course of every 
year, for the^e are abundant signs that the provinces will not be satis¬ 
fied with less. I assume also that there mnist be three civil assizes 
in the year, at „all events in the more populous districts. But it is 
not the least necessary that two judges should visit each assize town, 
or indeed each separate county, for the purpose of trying ci;^il 
actions. If one convenient local centre were made the assize town 
for two or more counties, the effect on each county would be the same 
as at present. This was the view of the late Lord Justice James 
—^who never allowed himself to be trammelled by form—and he 
illustrated it in the following manner :— 

Take (ho said) two of the most important counties, Devon and Cornwall. 
Suppose Plymoutli were made the assize town for both, what part of Devonshire 
outside of Dxeter, or what part of Cornwall outside of Dodmin or Truro, would 
feel the difference ? The majpatrates, the jurors, and the people would equally see, 
the spectacle of the dignified presence of Justice personified in her highest ministers, 
and would equally Icam the lessons they now learn from their own presence and 
share in tin- administration of the law. Take a smaller instance. Suppose the 
people of Anglesca when they got to the Menai Bridge pursued their railway 
journey to C'arnarvon, instead of getting out of their train and going by omnibus 
to Beaumaris, what appreciable difference would it make to any human being ? 
And similar instances might be found all over England. . 

Adopting the idea of local centres for civil business, and dovetail¬ 
ing into this the present arrangements for criminal business in con¬ 
formity with the distinction qlready drawn between the two, what do 
we arrive at ? A ‘ stationary ’ judge for civil business established at 
a local centre, and a ‘ travelling ’ judge for the tidal of cidminaZ cases 
gyrating round that centre. This arrangement, a§ I shall presently 
show, is a perfectly practicable one, and as the ‘stationary’ judge 
would be stationary only during the continuance of the circuit period, 
it combines the maximum of judicial economy with tlie minimum 
of disturbance of the existing order of things.*® 

“ The proposal may sound strange to English eara, but in France it is no novelty 
at all, as appears by the following extract from a letter of the distinguished French 
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It may be olgected that suitors and tl^r witnesses ought n^t to 
be forced to travel to centres in order to have their cases tried, but 
riie answer is that the centre on each circuit xnaybe sochosen as to be 
reached more conveniently and more cheaply by‘tho^ who live within 
the circuit radius than the existing assize tSwns can now be reached 
from many of the non-assize towns. Besides, what suitors now 
feel to be a grievance'’is not the distances they have to trayel, but 
that when they hsfve reached their destination they have no certain 
hope that their cases will ^ tried out, and not be shelved or referred 
to arbitration for want of time to try them. "Where, then, is the 
local centre^ to be? The clue to it 4s twofold; (1) the position of 
the centre it^lf in reference to our main lines of railway; (2) its size, 
which may. be roughly measured by its population. Any one who will 
look at a map of England on which the main railways are shown 
will, with this ,clue«ii 4 his hand, find the appropriate centres at once, 
provided he is familiar with the existing circuit boundaries. Let us 
begin, for example, with 'the north-eastern circuit, in which there 
are four assize towns, viz., Newcastle, Durham, York, Leeds, always 
, visited In the order named. York is clearly the railway centre, and, 
although not so populous as Newcastle or Leeds, should by virtue of this 
fact alone be the civil assize centre. While one judge is sitting at York 
continuously for civil business, the second judge will, according to the 
scheme proposed, visit the otljer three towns on the circuit for 
criminal business only, and, when that is disposed of, will /etmn to 
York to despatch the criminal business there, and to assist the first 
judge in despatching what remains of the civil business. In like 
manner, Cambridge will be found to be the appropriate civil assize 
centre fof the south-eastern circuit, and Bristol for the western. For 
the northern circuit, the heaviest of all the circuits, there should be 
two local centres, Manchester and Liverpool, and a third judge might 
» be sent on that circuit as occasion required, so that the civil business 
might proceed concurrently at both these seats of mercantile industry. 
When the travelling judge had completed his criminal circuit, one of 
the three judges would be liberated, and his services would then be 
availobie in London. 

JSo far there has been very little dislocation. The remaining cir¬ 
cuits are the North and South Wales, the Oxford and the Midland, 
and these would have to be rather diffei-ently dealt with. Nearly all 

jurist, M. Bemombynes, recently addressed to the present writer:—‘Lea affaires 
civiles sent toujours pxp6di6es par les juges r6sidants (utationanj')/ Les affaires 
criminelles sent exp6di4o8, savoir: (a) Crimes, par les Cours d'assises composies (1°) 
d’un President ambulant (travelling) et de deux assesseurs; (2V) d’un Jury de douze 
membres; (5) ddlits, et (c) contraventions par les juges rfisidants.’ The tribunals 
by which (6) and (o) are dealt with correspond rouglily to our petty and quarter 
sessions, liiose who desire further information on the judicial systems of France 
and other European nations should consult the second edition of M. Bemombynes' 
valuable treatise, Les Gnistitutiims Iheropiemes (Paris: Larose et Forcel, 1883). 
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the asfflze towns in South Wales are now brought into direct railway 
communication with Gloucester. Gloucester is on the Oxford circuit, 
and with a viewto the greater equalisation of business it will be ex¬ 
pedient to make a change both in thpt circuit and also in the Mid¬ 
land. The South Wales and Oxford circuits sliould be united, the 
Orford giving up Stafford and Shrewsbury to the Midland, while the 
Midland, in i;^ turn, should give up Aylesbury and Bedford to the 
south-eastern. The topographical centre of the Midland circuit would 
still be Leicester, but the claims of Bhrmingbam, which is not at present 
an assize town, ap^pear to be paramount, by reason both of its exten¬ 
sive trade and of its railway facilities. ^ No change need be made in 
the North Wales circuit, which, according to the presenj^ practice, is 
visited only by one judge, except that this one judge should take the 
exclusive charge of Chester, for he could no longer obtain assistance 
from the South Wales circuit if that circuit is united with the Oxford. 
The accompanying map, for the suggestion of which, as also for many 
details connected with it, I am indebted to a member of Lord Cole¬ 
ridge’s Committee, will explain more clearly than any textual state¬ 
ment the precise character of the suggested circuit changes. In this 
map the present assize towns, where they are not proposed for civil 
assize circuits, are distinguished by a circle, the civil assize circuits 
themselves being distinguished by an oblong. The time saved to the 
judges, in travelling alone, by adopting the arrangement shown in the 
map would be very considerable,’ apart from the enormous benefit to be 
derived from their sittings for civil business being continuous. If the 
Commission days, which are purely ceremonial, were also alwlished, and’ 
if all assize cases were required to be set down at the royal courts in Lon¬ 
don, thus enabling the amount of circuit work to be better ascertained 
beforehand, the aggregate gain would be equivalent to the appointment 
of a fresh judge without a farthing of extra ekpense to the country. 

It goes without saying that the above scheme will not content^ 
advocates of thorough localisation like Mr. Joseph Cowen, but it 
ought to satisfy men of moderate views like Mr. Whitley and his 
distinguished fellow-citizen Mr. Lowndes; and all thrpe may accept 
it as an experiment capable of being tried at once, without com¬ 
promising their opinions as to what ought ultimately to be done*. It 
may be recollected that Mr. Cowen’s Bill, as introduced, or rather 
reintroduced, last session, seeks to establish District Courts in nearly 
all populous places, and to make them branches of the High Court, It 
would appoint one district judge for Newcastle and Durham, one for 
York, Hull and Stockton, one for Sheffield, Nottingham and Derby, 
one for Birmingham and Wolverhampton, one for Bristol and 
Gloucester, two for I^eds and Bradford, and three for Liverpool and 
Manchester, making ten new judges in all. Each judge is to have 
3,0002. a year with unlimited jurisdiction, except in Probate, 
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DjivorQ^y and Crown cases, and is to oconpy a position intemiedlate to 
ibat of a judge of the Superior Courts and a judge of County 
Courts, It is difficult to estimate the eost of this plan, but as each 
district judge is to have a'staff,‘including a registrar and other 
ministerial officers, it cannot be less than between 40,0002.. and 
50,0002. a year, the only set-off provided being-’the extinction of the 
County Courts in the places where the District Courts are established. 
This experiment of creating a new grade of judges would be an¬ 
gularly unfair to ,the present judges of the County Courts, whose 
status would be greatly prejudiced if a new order of officials were 
interposed between them and the judges of the Superior Courts. The 
County Court judges have had unlimited jurisdiction in Bankruptcy 
ever since 1869, and twenty-four of them have bad jurisdiction in 
Admiralty cases up to 3002. ever since 1868. Their original limit of 
502. has, therefore, ^e^n long since broken in upon, and the time 
cannot be far distant when both this limit and them salaries will 
have to be substantially Raised, not only as a measure of justice to 
them, hut also in order to relieve the pressure on the Superior 
Courts' caused by the actions for small amounts which form the 
principal staple of the civil business at the assizes. Another fatal 
objection to Mr. Cowen’s Bill is that it would enormously multiply 
appeals, and would necessitate so large an increase of the appellate 
staff as to seriously impair its authority. 

Mr, Whitjey’s Bill, to establish continuous sittings of the High 
Court primarily in Lancashire, is much more practical than Mr. 
Cowen’s, and would involve much less outlay. It embodies the views 
of the Lancashire men of business, who see in it a remedy for the 
length of* time that has been allowed to elapse there between the 
tecurrence of their assize periods. It must be admitted that they had 
reason to complain so long as they had only three civil assizes in 
^ course of twelve months, but, as one more has been added this year, 
and the number is not likely to be diminished in future, their 
maia grievance has been already redressed. If, in accordance with 
the suggestions of this paper, the circuits were remodelled and a 
third judge were sent down to Manchester and Liverpool whenever 
occasion required, all will have been done for those two great cities 
that can be done compatibly with their securing the services of 
judges of the first rank. Judges below the first rank they tell us 
they will not be content with, and yet it is difficult to see how tkeir 
aspirations are to be satisfied under the prescribed conditions. If Mr. 
Whitley’s Bill becomes law, its benefits, should they turn out to be 
such, cannot obviously be confined to any single county, and the 
localisation of the judges, instead of being transitory and partial, 
must before long become permanent and universal. This consum¬ 
mation^ once reached, will, by lowering the standard of both Bench 
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aztd Bar, impair tlie efBcieiu^ of each; It will also neutralise the 
attractions now held out by the Bench, and will tend to efface the 
best diaracteristic of the Bar, namelyj its thorough independence. 
Further, it will, as I believe, proye a misfortune to the country 
at large. We cannot revert to the halcyon days depicted by Black- 
stone, when ‘justice* was brought home to every man’s door, by 
constituting ^ many Courts of Judicature as there 'were manors 
or townships in the kingdom, wherein injuries ifcere redressed in 
an easy and expeditious manner b^ the suffrages of neighbours and 
friends.’ The exil^encies of civil government require not only that 
law should be ‘ easy and expeditious,’ but also that it should be uni¬ 
form, and nothing is more calculated to destroy uniforpity*than to 
establish separate courts with separate judges, who have no means of 
consulting, or it may be communicating, with one’ another. Even 
when three separate Common Law Courts existed a|; Westminster, 
discrepancy af practice and decision grew up, although the judges of 
those courts had spent the best part of thefr professional life in prac¬ 
tising in all ef them indiscriminately. Local judges, too, would 
involve local bars, and from the leaders of the local bars tile local 
judges would have to be chosen. To borrow* a phrase from the 
naturalists, the variety of species once started would develop by domes¬ 
tication, and confusion will in the end become worse confounded. 

Nor would the mischief stop h#re. Hitherto the criticism of 
the Bar has had a powerful inflfience on the Bench, but a permanent 
local judge would either hold himself superior to such criticism or 
would be in danger of becoming subservient to it. Hitherto, 
again, the Bar has been independent of the Bench, while paying 
it due deference and respect, but any one familiar with dur courts 
well knows that, in that artificial atmosphere, the insulation of the 
practitioner operates prejudicially on the independence of the advocate. 
If a localised practitioner were to incur the displeasure of a localised . 
judge, he would, however little he might merit it, be severely handi¬ 
capped ; if this displeasure ripened into settled dislike he might be 
forced to retire from his profession. Such is the lugh,and generous 
character of the judges of the present day, that there is no reason to 
apprehend that they would abuse the fortuitous advantage in 'this 
respect which their position gives them, but it is impossible to say 
what might happen if they -^ere to be permanently relegated to the 
provinces with entirely different surroundii^s. By the happy arrange¬ 
ment which distinguishes this country from middle and southern 
Europe, the interests of the English Bench and the English Bar are 
one, for our Beach is recruited from the ranks of the Bar, and the 
best qualities of the judge are only the outcome of the training and 
experience of the barrister. It is well that this solidarity should 
remain unshaken, and that a central Bench and a central Bar«should 
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coBtuK^ to €o-operate as hitherto, disM:bu^^g 'die IxsBafit ^t^vtbekr 
services throughout the length and br^dth of the land. LoeidisaiiOm 
of the judiciary, whatever form it may take, must* in the long run 
tarnish the lustre which the past and present luminaries of: Bench and 
Bar have shed on our executive system l)y their joint action in 
pensing substantial justice from the source of sdentific principles. 

u * 

Mootague Cooeson. 



THE PROGRESS-QF DEMOCRACY 
* IN ENGLAND, 


Ii is now more than seventeen years since Lord Sherbrooke, then 
Mr. Lowe, warned his countrymen against the perils of advancing 
Democracy, in the most remarkable series of parliamentary speeches 
delivered wjthin living memory. In opposing the* very moderate 
Reform Bill then under discussion, he assumed that every downward 
extension of the franchise was ‘ a step in the direction of Democracy,’ 
and he proceeded to construct a hideous ideal of Democracy, by 
combining all the worst features of ancient city governments with all 
the worst features of modem empires, republics, and colonial legisla¬ 
tures in which universal suffrage prevails. He described this im¬ 
aginary Democracy as tyrannical at ^ome and aggressive abroad, the 
enemy of all superiority, and the slave of every selfish prejudice. He 
pictured to himself the so-called ‘ degradation of the suffrage ’ as 
inevitably involving a degradation of politics, and constantly lower¬ 
ing the standard of political morality. He maintained that if once 
the ignorant majority should become omnipotent, it would forth¬ 
with use its power to crush the educated minority, while it would 
prostitute itself before the flattery of demagogues and the bribes 
of millionaires. He foretold that democratic constituencies would 
assuredly return members of inferior character and intellect, little* 
guided by public spirit or fixed principles, intolerant of administra¬ 
tive vigour in the Executive, and even of judicial independence on 
the Bench, obeying the caprices of popular sentiment, *and incapable 
of appreciating a truly statesmanlike policy. . 

The year after these gloomy predictions were uttered, a ‘degrada¬ 
tion ’ of the suffrage beyond that which Mr. Lowe had denounced was 
effected by a Conservative Ministry, and votes were given to aU rate- 
paying householders in boroughs, as well as to a limited number of 
lodgers. We have now had some fifteen years’ •experience of this 
democratic fntnchise, and the sentiments of the new voters have been 
tested by three general elections. For a while, the apparent results 
of the change were such as to disappoint both the hopes of its 
advocates and the fears of its opponents. The Parliament gf 1868 
contained a strong Liberal majority, and carried several great 
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measures wfaicb Lord Palmerston would probably have iever in^ 
troduced, even if the old constituenmes would have backed their 
members in supporting them* But the rdPormed Hbnse of Commons 
differed little from i^s predecessors in personal composition, nor could 
any specially democratic tone be detected in its debates. In 1874 
there was a reaction. The Parliament of that year was the most 
Conservative that had been elected for a whole generjition, and the 
majority, instead of blindly seeking instructions from their con¬ 
stituents, yielded an almost passive obedience to Lord Beaconsfield. 
Still, the growing desire to conciliate the working classes made itself 
felt in such enactments as the Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings 
Act, while the action taken by Mr. Gladstone on the Eastern Question 
gave the first aerious impulse to democratic interference with the 
conduct of foreign affairs. It is true that shopkeepers rather than 
labouring men crowded the indignation-meetings called to condemn 
the Bulgarian atrocities; it is perhaps true, also, that most of those 
who attended them were as ignorant of the real issues at stake as 
the working-class deputation which besought Lord Palmerston to 
espouse the cause of Poland, under the impression that it was a 
democratic cause. Still, the fact remains that great mass-meetings 
were, then, for the first time, urged by the first of English statesmen 
to take foreign policy under their own control, to drown the voice 
of Parliament, and to force the hand of the Government by a 
virtual plSbisdte. The lesson has not been lost on the English, or 
on the Irish people. Thenceforward, Parliament has commanded 
less reverence in the eyes of the nation, and the same machinery 
which prevented Lord Beaconsfield from defending the integrity of 
the Turlcish Empire was promptly set in motion to defeat Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s own convention with M. de Lesseps respecting the Suez Canal. 

The general election of 1880 was the sequel of his bold appeal to 
democratic sentiment, and a genuine expression of that sentiment. 
WTiatever other influences may have contributed to swell the Liberal 
majority, and whether or not the enthusiasm then kindled has been 
justified by the event, the verdict returned by the constituencies in 
1880 was a thoroughly popular and honest verdict—a democratic 
protest of the national conscience and common-sense against what 
most of the electors regarded as an immoral and reactionary state¬ 
craft. This verdict may possibly be reversed at the next election j 
personal and sectional discontents may again dissolve the cohesive 
power of Liberal principles and party spirit j the Irish legislation 
of 1881 and 1882 may prove to have alienated a considerable body 
of powerful Whigs ; the Egyptian War and the moderation of the 
Government on certain domestic questions may have cost it the 
confidence of many extreme Radicals; the Aflirmation Bill may be 
remembered against it in Scotland; Mr. Gladstone may retire and 
leave no successor capable of rallying an united Liberal Party; the 
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ezte&^<m of hotmehold sofifragie to counties may be relegated, after 
all, to a Qew Parliament. But all this, even if it restore the Con¬ 
servatives to o£Bc 0 , mil not arrest the steady progress of Democmcj 
in England; for that progress is ihd.^peQdent of party vicissitudes, 
and is pcurt of a secular sSovement which no statesmanship can do 
much to accelerate or to retard. • 

I. It is hi|^h time, however, to^ask ouraelve^ what is meant by 
that progress of Democracy which all recognise, and'which is tacitly 
assumed in the current language of politics.^ In what sense, if any, 
is England becoming every day more democratic? The answer, 
though simple, cannot be embraced within the limits of a legal 
definition. * Democracy,’ or ‘the rule of the people, is pot a name 
for any particular form of government; it denotes % political and 
social force which may underlie almost any form of government. No 
doubt this force operates most naturally and, powerfully through 
republican ii\^titutions; but there may be republican institutions 
without democracy, and democracy withouf republican institutions 
The last French.Empire was founded on a ’pUhiscitey and even under 
the restored monarchy Democracy in P'rance was described by Boyer 
Collard as ‘ running with a full stream ; ’ so profoundly democratic has 
PYench public opinion become ever since the Revolution. On the 
other hand, the ascendency of privilege and authority—the principles 
of which Democracy is the negation—*has seldom been more oppres¬ 
sive than jander the earlier republic of Rome and the mediaoval 
republic of Venice. Neither of these Republics could have stood the 
crucial test of a pUhincite. Cromwell, wdio could not even keep the 
peace with a free Parliament, would assuredly never have submitted 
the fate of his own republican Commonwealth to such a test f and, if 
anything in history be certain, it is certain that the Restoration of 
Charles II. was the expression of an essentially T[)opular revolt against 
the austere and intolerant reign of Puritanism, conducted under 
republican forms. It is the absolute supremacy of the popular will 
over all other powers in the State that constitutes a perfectly demo¬ 
cratic government, as it is the abolition of all social distinctions that 
constitutes a perfectly democratic state of society. Where these con¬ 
ditions are more and more nearly realised in any community, that 
community is growing more democratic, whatever be its constitu¬ 
tional machinery, and it is in this sense that we may properly speak 
of the progress of Democracy in England. 

At first sight, indeed, the contrast between such an indirect rule 
of the people as is gaining strength in England and the direct rule 
of the people which prevailed in the more democratic republics of 
Greece and Italy, is so violent as almost to repel the idea of analogy. 
Let US take, for example, the graphic picture of Athenian Democracy 
in its golden age drawn by Mr. Freeman in one of his histerical 
essays. In this typical Greek Democracy, all power, legislative, 
VoL. XIV.—No. 81. 3 0 
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execmtive, «Bd judidal, was concentrated, is jdie sovereign asiembly of 
the people, where every citizen had an equal vote. The Senate,; and 
evexi the Courts of Justice, were mere committees'Of this assembly, 
and held to be animated by the same pasnons ;'ArchonB and Generals 
were mere executora of its will. No divisioh of powera was attempted. 

BSmoB was [^himself King', Minister, and Parliameht. He had his smaller 
officials to carry out the necessary details of public busing, but he was most 
undoubtedly his own First Lord of the treasury, his oWn Foreigh Secretary, his 
own Secrctary^or the Colonies. He Mihseif kept up a personal correspondence 
both with foreign potentates and with his own officers on foreign service; 
... he gave personad audience to the ambassadors of other States, and clothed 
his own withjust so great or so ^mall a* share as he deemed good of his o'wn 
boundless autbprity. ... He was his o'wn Lord High Chancellor, Ms own Lord 
Primate, his own Commander-in-Cbief. He listened to the arguments of Ele6n on 
behalf of a measure, and to the arguments of Nildas against it, and he ended by 
bidding Nikias [to go and carry out the proposal which he had denounced as ex¬ 
travagant or unjust. He'*li8tened with approval to his own * explanations; ’ he 
passed votes of confidence in his own policy; he advised himself fto give his o'wn 
royal assent to the bills which he had himself passed, without the form of a second 
or third reading, or the vain ceremony of moving that the Prytaneis do leave 
their chairs. 

I It is self-evident that Democracy of this Athenian type could only 
be developed in an urban community which also constituted a nation, 
and which had one and the same word for the ‘ city ’ and the ‘ State.’ 
A city mob, clothed with executive functions, could not possibly 
govern the United Kingdom or the British Empire, however gifted 
the race of which its citizens might have sprung, and there is, 
happily, less prospect of the experiment being tried, since the institu¬ 
tion of representative government—the most beneficent of all politi¬ 
cal discoveries—has enabled the many to rule through the agency of 
'the few. The Democracy which is steadily advancing in England, 
though similar in its ieal tendency, is entirely different in outward 
character, and essentially modern in its origin. It may be traced with 
confidence to a variety of definite general causes, three of which are 
worthy of special notice. 

1, One of these, clearly indicated by M. de Laveleye, is the eflfect 
of mechanic^ inventions on civilisation. The invention of printing 
alone has done more to break down class-barriers and democratise 
society than all the efforts of social reformers in ancient and modem 
times. When books were manuscripts, -and each of them cost months 
or years of labour to produce, the perusal of tliem was practically the 
monopoly of priests, monks, and philosophers, from whom the rest of 
mankind wctc content to borrow their ideas. Even in the last cen- 
tiuy, when there were plenty of books, indeed, but hardly any news¬ 
papers in England, criticism on the management of public aflfairs, 
and especially of foreign affairs, was practically confined within a 
narrow circle of readers, scarcely to be numbered by tens of thousands, 
and mostly concentrated in London. Swift’s Conduct of the Alliea 
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and ' ^ JtiniuB had, dduhtlie^^ a prodigious oofiee-house 

oiromlatiQU, and "werfe probably devoured by a few hund^ amateur 
politicians^ male dhd finale, in the long aiid dreary evenings which 
followed the early dinners iij those country houses^which Fielding and 
others have portrayed so vividly. But for the instruction of the 
people at large such circulation was as nothing TOmparod with that 
of any one am^ng the many leading newspapers, metropolitan and 
provincial, which now collectively number their readers by millions. 
Whether they be chiefly regarded as forming,^or as reacting, popular 
opinion, these journals have created a healthy community of political 
ideas between the people and the so^calle(^oveming classes. Instead of 
looking upon statesmanship as an occult science, the humblest Sector 
or non-elector who can read now feels himself almost .taken into the 
councils of the Cabinet, and, however conscious of ignorance, finds his 
political judgment treated with respect by Parliament and the Press. 

2 . A no less powerful democratic force is the ever-increasing 

facility of locomotion. When labourers in the country lived and 
died under the shadow of their pariah churches, never travelling beyond 
the nearest market town, and when even artisans seldom migrated 
from their native cities, being rooted there by chstom as well as by* 
the old law of ‘ settlement,’ the power of combination remained dor¬ 
mant, and labour never measured its strength against capital except 
under an extreme sense of oppression.* In these days, the labourer 
changes his, residence as freely as the capitalist, no longer tramping 
on foot, but conveyed by the same train as his employer, while the spirit 
of Trades-Unionism, aided by this very cause, associates him with all 
his fellow-labourers throughout Europe and America. The constant 
tide of emigration setting towards the United States and the colonies,, 
where society is equally democratic, reacts uponjGreat Britain itself, 
and introduces democratic ideas into families which, in the last 
generation, accepted without a murmur the paternal despotism of 
the squire and the parson. In becoming less stationary, the working 
classes are daily becoming more independent, and, in becoming more 
independent, they inevitably become a more important faictor in the 
social and political community. Meanwhile Democracy, under these 
influences, is gradually assuming a more cosmopolitan character. 
National costumes have well-nigh disappeared in Europe, national 
prejudices are sensibly weakened, the dictates of national patriotism 
are often checked by sympathies of class or creed fostered by special 
organs of the press; and the statesman has sometim§s to count not 
only with the demands of national, but also with those of international 
Democracy. • 

3. A third cause of democratic progress, which few can desire to 
arrest, is the spread of popular education. The Keformation, which 
is the real fountain-head of modem democratic ideas, gave the iirst 
impulse to this educational movement, as it also stamped with a 

3o2 
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religious function the aspirations of social equality. The disUiOetsatio 
influence of Protestantism is perhaps most idearly marked in {Scotland^ 
where Presbyterian church,goyemment and,the ^stem of parish 
schools were establisl^ed together by the authority of John Knox. No 
doubt, the political effects of that system have been partly intensified 
and partly tempered by other conditions, such* as the survival of the 
old clan-spirit, and the natural energy which has pushed members of 
the poorest Scotch families into the highest positions in Church or 
State. Still, it is the geheral diffusion of education during the last 
three centuries, and the association of all classes in common schools, 
which have mainly contributed to develop the sturdy yet sober cha¬ 
racter of Scotch Democracy. An exact contrast is furnished by the 
experience of Ireland, where Democracy is travestied by anarchy and 
terrorism, utterly inconsistent with the manly self-reliance of free 
citizens, and where the democratic sentiment of social equality is 
almost entirely wanting. Had wiser counsels prevailed in the reign 
of Elizabeth, and had national schools been planted all over Ireland 
as thqy were in Scotland, it is quite certain that Irishmen, Catholics 
as they are, would now be far more democratic in temper, and proba¬ 
ble that they would be far more loyal subjects. As for England, it is 
hardly too much to say that democratic tendencies date from the 
extension of popular education. Such outbreaks as the Lord George 
Gordon riots in the last century, or the Luddite riots in the early 
part of this century, were in no sense democratic movements, but 
mere ebullitions of fanaticism and prejudice. Even the fierce spirit 
of class-hatred which inspired the Chartists, and survives in the pages 
of Alton Locke, was not truly democratic but essentially sectional 
. and sectarian in its nature. This spirit has not been extinguished in 
England, but it has been sensibly modified by the progressive com¬ 
munity of ideas between all classes which it is the special mission of 
education to propagate, and which is specially characteristic of true 
Democracy. In an educated population like that of the United 
States, the conflict of races, of parties, or of commercial interests, 
may be as bitter as possible, but class-antipathies can never become 
internecine, because there are no permanent divisions of classes, and 
because all citizens have a common stock of ideas. 

4. But the operation of these and other general causes in further¬ 
ing Democracy has been favoured by a negative condition which has 
not received sufficient attention. This condition is the internal decay 
of those forces which are essentially antagonistic to Democracy, 
Privilege, Authority, and Individuality. It is not only that Privilege, 
entrenched behind natural and artificial barriers, has been reduced to 
impotence by the destruction of these barriers; or that Authority, 
assuming a divine right to command, has been met by a revolt 
of bumnn reason; or that Individuality has been weakened by the 
gra vitation of modem life towards social, if not intellectual, equality. 
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It is also tlutt £iit& in anj prindples wbatei^ has been impaired by 
the influence of that prevailing scepticism which has shaken religious 
belief, and penetrated into every other departoient of thought. Not 
many generations have elapsed sinjje Englishmen were content to 
brave torture or the stake rather than subscribe to some abstruse 
formula about the mysteries of ^religion which modem casuistry would 
cynically acc^t aq unmeaning anji therefore Barmleffl. These men 
had the courage of their convictions, but it is Vhin to expect the 
courage of their convictions from •men who havemo deep and fixed 
convictions, such'as sustained the martyrs of old. Three centuries 
ago an Englishman of like passions with ourselves would give his 
body to be burned rather tban aflBrm or deny transubsjtantiation or 
the royal supremacy; it is now considered an almost heroic feat, as it 
is certainly a very rare feat, of political constancy for an English 
politician to refuse a seat in Parliament, or gi^e up office, rather than 
assent to measures which he privately condemns. .Thus it happens that 
when once the popular will has declared itSelf, or is supposed to have 
declared itself—often on very slight evidence—it meets with no resist¬ 
ing power. If any one is found strong enough to stand agaifist the 
stream, believing some things to be intrinsically right and others 
intrinsically wrong, he is stigmatised as * weak-kneed ’ by his more 
pliable fellows, who have no earnest convictions at all, and thence¬ 
forth passes for a theorist or crotcheteer. In a word, that which 
in France is called ‘ opportunfsm,’ has become the guiding law of 
modem polities, and opportunism is but another name for subser¬ 
vience to democratic absolutism. 

II. To enumerate all the symptoms of democratic progress in 
England would be a hopeless task, while some of them fnight be 
treated with equal propriety as causes. Of course, the most obvious* 
instance of a change resulting, in part, from democratic pressure and 
contributing to strengthen that pressure, is the adoption of household , 
suffrage, with the ballot, in borough constituencies. The effect of 
this change is felt in every borough election and in every parlia¬ 
mentary debate; it has been the chief motive-power ip most subse¬ 
quent reforms, and the chief agent in the political education of the 
people. Bearing this in mind, we may, however, find it more instruc¬ 
tive to observe those less patent signs of our own times which most 
clearly indicate the course *of the democratic movement in this 
generation, and its probable direction in the next. 

1 . Foremost among these must be mentioned the almost uni¬ 
versal recognition of Promotion by Merit as the rule which should 
govern the wholepublic service, both civil and military. An exclusive, 
or at least a preferential claim, to fill the higher offices of the State, 
is a typical peculiarity of aristocracies. The old Roman patricians 
bore with tolerable patience other encroachments on their privileges, 
but they denounced the opening of the great executive magistracies 
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, no means eztinc£ in Germany, and even in £his country^lmt^itMrty 
years ago, the admission of candidates to the Oivil 'Service and (still 
more) to the Army by compefitiye examinafion was justly resented 
fu tlie thin edge or the democratic wedge. This is not the place to 
mview the gradual triumph of the new system, which lias natundly 
kept pace with the development of education, liluch remains to be 
done before it can truly be said that eminent ability,*^ combined with 
force of charactei^, will enable its-possessor to attain success in England, 
but enough has been done to give the masses a salutary assurance 
that no door of preferment is now closed against them. There are 
probably few villages from which some labourer’s son has not been 
raised tq a higher station by his own capacity; there is certainly no 
college in the universities where students who have risen from the 
ranks do not mix wijh young men of superior birth and wealth; and 
within the next thirty years this healthy process of natural selection 
cannot fail to leaven the whole upper grade of English society. 

2. Another striking evidence—as it is also a cause—of democratic 
progress is the rapid multiplication of new elective bodies for purposes 
pf local governmentfSince the Eeform Act of 1832. The local insti¬ 
tutions of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers were democratic enough, and 
eveh now there is perhaps less of popular self-government in country 
districts than there was for centuries before, and for some time after, 
the Norman conquest. But there is far more than there, was in the 
last century, or even in the early part of the present century, when 
the whole conduct of county business and parochial affairs was legally 
or actually in the hands of magistrates nominated by the Crown. 
The successive creation of elective Town Councils, Boards of Guar¬ 
dians, Highway Boards, Sanitary Boards, and School Boards, repre¬ 
sents so many important changes in the reconstruction of popular 
self-government. Hitherto the working classes have taken much less 
interest in local than in parliamentary elections, but their interest 
is yearly increasing, and in the mean time a far more practical concern 
for their well-being is shown by local governing bodies. A notable 
feature of this democratic revival in local government is the grow- 
inj 5 popularity of Permissive Bills, to be applied at the discretion of 
the local authorities. A similar tendency in ecclesiastical politics is 
shown in the congregationalist movement, which has strangely allied 
itself with the ritualistic movement within the State Church itself. 
The very contrary was anticipated by De Tocqueville, who predicted 
a sacrifice of local, no less than of individual, independence to cen¬ 
tralisation in England, as elsewhere, on the ground, that all democra¬ 
cies crave for uniformity in administration, and that central govern¬ 
ments are only too ready to grant it because it saves them all the 
trouble of studying local requirements. He little foresaw the demo¬ 
cratic counter-currents which have brought about the demand for 
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the liqtior trsfilo, bj a local pUbiacite, Probably he was misled by a 
oonfusian t^tw^ the love of equality and the love of uniformity, 
possibly he did not allow enough^ for the English preference of 
Llb^y to equality; at alf events, experience shows that democratic 
forces in this country do not set entirely in the direction of centrali¬ 
sation. * * ' 

3. There 18 another sense, however, in which the intervention of 
the centred government is being mftre and«nore involved to compass 
democratic ends.* The mass of the people have discovared that a 
resort to imperial legislation and the powerful machinery of imperial 
administration is the shorte'st and readiest method of getting a public 
benefit secured or a public abuse redressed. Hence the measures 
which have placed the Poor Law and National Education and Charit¬ 
able Endowments under the superintendence of a ^central board; 
which have transferred the management of County Gaols to the 
Home Office; which have brought Faetdties, Mines, Shipping and 
Emigration, more or less, under the control of Government Depart¬ 
ments ; which have established National Savings Banks, and which 
have charged the State with the duty of guarding the health j).ot 
only of British citizens but of British cattle. Democratic central¬ 
isation of this kind is sometimes quite legitimate, and implies no 
vulgar jealousy of local independen#e. Most of the functions now 
assigned, to central boards call be discharged more efficiently and 
with less waste of power by such boards than by local authorities, 
and would long ago have been thus assigned had not the people mis¬ 
trusted a central executive mainly conducted by the Crown and the 
aristocracy. Since the central executive has come to reflefct the will 
of the people, there is no longer any motive for this jealousy, and the 
people find it convenient to superintend nfeny of their own affairs 
through officials in Downing Street. , 

But it is vain to conceal from ourselves that democratic central¬ 
isation has another source in the wide diffusion of socialistic ideas. 
This is the most formidable symptom of democratic progress, as it is 
also the most novel. No essential connection exists between Socialism 
and democratic institutions. Great inequalities of fortune ^ere 
tolerated in the Greek and Italian republics, and seem to excite 
little jealousy in the United States. There vast capitals are often 
amassed by plundering the public, while the very simplicity of 
domestic life favours accumulation, yet there is little trace of 
socialistic legislation. In England, on the contrary, the principle 
of Socialism was introduced into legislation by the Boor Law long 
before democratic forces were in the ascendant. Socialism is not a 
product of Democracy, but modem Socialism and modem Democracy 
are both fostered, to some extent, by the same industrial conditions. 
A verv lucid explanation of this fact is given bv M. de Laveleye in 
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bis admirable essay on Democracy anM DolfUio(d Mcortomy,^ ]^ 
there shows how the same economical causes which promote social 
equaUtj also give birth to hostility between mastery and workmen. 
In proportion as machinery facilitates the organisation of industry on 
the grandest scale, abd cheapens necessanes as well as luxuries, it 
widens and deepens the gulf which separates capital from kbour. 
The caste-like immobility of classes which prevailed in the middle 
ages has passed away with serfdom, trade privileges, and the regula¬ 
tion of wages by custom or of Parliament; but the unlimited 
competition which has'succeeded it has introduced a struggle for 

existence unknown in the olden timos. 

** 

This generul competition is the cause of all progress, the mainspring of indus¬ 
trial activity, the source of our power; but it produces, too, an incessant agitation, 
a permanent restlessness, an universal sense of instability. No one is content with 
his lot; no one is sure of to-morrow. The rich man desires to accumulate more 
riches; he who lives by labour trembles for his very livelihood. . Economical 
progress has emancipated artisans from all disabilities; it has rescued them from 
the bonds of trade guilds; it has raise*! their wngea and improved their condition; 
hut, at the same time, it forms them into n class by tliemsolves', massing them in 
vast hddies into enormous factories and fixwi centres; it has given them new 
wjants, and it has exposed them, without protection or security, to all the fluctua¬ 
tions of business, so often tiuned upside-down bj' the revolutions of industry, the 
crisises of trade, and the stagnation of the markets. 

Yet the franchise must be extended to all. 

*1 

You give the power of choosing legislators, and so of making laws, to men who 
have no property, and whose wages are inevitably forced downwards to a minimum 
representing the hare necessaries of life. You proclaim, u legal equality, and the 
actual inequality which continues to exist causes more suffering, and becomes 
more irritifting than ever. 

The immeuse circulation of Mr. Henry George’s Progress aiid 
Poverty is an instructive commentary on these words, published five 
years ago. It is true that Socialism has little hold in the United 
States, and is directly at variance with the best tendencies of Demo¬ 
cracy, but it is zealously[advocated by the democratic press in Europe, 
and is likely to be stimulated by the advance of Democracy in England 
for piany years' to come. 

‘Though socialistic ideas have taken deeper root on the Continent 
than in England, it is to be feared that England has special reas(m 
to guard against their propagation. The greatest weakness of party 
government, as it exists in this country, is the proneness of one party 
to hid against the. other for democratic support, and it would not be 
difficult to s]^ow bow many benevolent measures, coqjbaiuing the germ 
of Socialism, have recently owed their origin to this fatal competition. 
Of these, by far the most important and disastrous is the Irish Land 
Act of^ 1881. If the progress of Democracy should involve further 
and further applications of that evil precedent to agrarian and 
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nnmnf)*BfiflMLl ir^gtianBy national ch^acter will assuredly become 
demoralised; State protection will usurp the place of self-help, and 
in the vain attjeanpt to redress inequality by Act of Parliamait we 
may end by quenching that spiritr o^ lilberty to which England owes 
so much not only of its present greatness, but* of its capacity for a 
truly democratic civilisation. 

4. A fourth and more hopeful symptom of Advancing Democracy 

is the far mo^e active’ and intelligent part taken in elections by the 
mass of the people, who in too nmny bosoughs Jiad been passive 
material in the hands of self-elected committees, or cliques of local 
busybodies. The so-called Caucus system is rather the expression 
than the cause of this activity, which is shown in ^ tlie •greater 
frequency of political meetings, and even in the curious growth of 
mimic Parliaments on the model of the House of Commons. But 
the Caucus system has assuredly done much to stimulate and to con¬ 
solidate democratic organisation, giving a new political life to some 
of our more sluggish constituencies. In* this it has been purely 
beneficial; it is mischievous so far as it tends to crush out personal 
independence and converts the representative into the mere delegate. 
It is one thing for the numerical majority of electors to claim tlie 
right of choosing a candidate for themselves, and of ascertaining that 
his general views are in harmony with their own; it is another to 
insist on dictating his vote on eaih particular measure, thereby 
annulling, the grand advantage of representative government. 
Happily, this abuse of the Caucus system is likely to be checked by 
the natural good sense and independence of Englishmen; mean¬ 
while, the system itself is, at least, a proof of a healthy democratic 
interest in national politics. ^ 

5. But the influence of democratic tendencies is equally manifest* 
within the walls of Parliament itself. Lord Palmerston was not far 
wrong in surmising that, if the franchise were lowered, the actors of , 
the political drama would probably remain much the same as before, 
but that they would play to the gallery, instead of to the pit and 
boxes. Several men of rough democratic fibre have forced their way 
into the House of Commons, but on the whole birth and wealth seem 
to hold their own in the open market of electioneering. The differ¬ 
ence is that every question is discussed with a special regard for the 
claims and feelings of the million, sometimes verging upon undis¬ 
guised popularity-hunting. Hence the protectionist spirit which has 
reappeared in Parliamentary debates. Whether it be the griev¬ 
ances of the Highland crofters, or the extension ctf polling hours to 
suit the convenience of labourers, or the abolition of imprisonment 
for debt, or Sunday closing, or any other subject which touches work¬ 
ing-class sympathies, a sensitive anxiety is now shown to propitiate 
the poorest voters which used to be reserved for the prejudices of 
territorial aristocracy and commercial plutocracy. The same tender 
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tbe f^, may be traced even in such coznparatively tiiflibg iriat^s 
88 the recent erection of et-reet-refages for the se<#tiiity tJf fobt pas- 
flengers, and recent arrangemerts'for the,more poptdar enjc^ment of 
roy^ parks. This deference to ‘Demos,* as Arirtophanes called it, 
may be carried, as we have s^en,to socialistic extremes, blit it is often 
.dictated by motives not &r removed from that paiynount concern 
for the greatest *happineBs of the greatest number which ought to be 
the first rule of statesmanship!; There is a striking passage in Mr. 
Trevelyan’s Early Days of Charles James Fox where he shows how 
intense is the sentiment of oligarchical freemasonry, and how closely 
it is brought home to each member of such an exclusive society as 
then governed England. Sometimes an honest statesman might be 
supported by this sentiment against the civium ardor prava jvben- 
tium; but, jn the ^ main, it must surely be safer and better for 
politicians to rely, as they now must, on the good opinion, not of a 
caste or a class, but of a*^ much larger public, almost coextensive with 
the nation. 

fit On the other hand, we cannot expect the same delicacy or 
sense of honour from those who are studying to please small trades¬ 
people, artisans, and day-labourers, as from 1^ose who obey the un¬ 
written code of cultivated and refined circles. The experience of 
anoient Greece and Eome proves that chivalry may attain perfection 
under a republican government, but it certainly does not flourish 
nowadays in an atmosphere of social equality, or among persons 
chiefly engaged in mercantile competition. Noblesse oblige is a 
maxim which finds no response in the bourgeoisie or the proUtariat. 
Hence ^he admitted decline of gentlemanlike feeling and manners 
in the House of Commons which Mr. Bright has not shrunk from 
pointing out, and wh‘ich is most conspicuous in a large section of 
the Irish members. We are bluntly warned by a Badical publicist 
that the Hou^e of Commons ‘ become the worst club in London, 
if it is to be a faithful mirror of popular political sentiment,’ and the 
remark is too forcibly confirmed by the example of the American and 
colonial legislatures. In this country the name of gentleman is 
still held in honour, but conduct unworthy of a gentleman is no 
longer condemned as it used to be by the House of Commons iteelf, 
and public opinion is not in advance of Parliamentary sentiment. 
Inde^ it appears that vulgarity of tone is rather aggravated in 
England by that fierce light of publicity, gathered into a focus 
by ‘ society papers,’ which now beats, not on thrones only, but on 
every transaction of private life. This is among' the least amiable 
symptoms of democratic progress, but it is, unhappily, not the least 
characteristic. 

III. Such being the general causes, and the chief symptoms, of 
democratic progress, we have to consider what attitude a far-sighted 
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it, apart fsom the vieir wMeh he 
fiaay adept-wi paacticular artides of the demoonatio programme. And, 
firsts let us disniisB once for all the absiprd and unworthy notion that 
d^nooracy inust be welcomed becduBP, forsooth, its progress is decreed 
by Political Neoessify. No illusion has been so potent or so mis- 
ohievons in its effect nn statesmanship, as this metaphysical bngbear, 
peculiar to modern thought, of Po\^tical Necessity. The ancients held 
that man was often the sport of a.cruel Destiny, bul that Destiny was 
supposed to be superhuman, and wa% practfcally excluded from their 
calculations. It has been reserved for modem political philosophers 
to cower before a destiny of tlleir own invention—an i4dl which is 
created by public opinion in its own image, and of whiph those who 
bow down to it individually form a part. If people had but the nerve 
to brave the consequences of defying a destiny of this* kind, and acting 
on the far sounder belief that ‘man is man and master of his fate,’ it 
would often«tura out that what had been mistaken for an irresistible 
stream of Political Necessity was nothing hut a movement got up by 
a small band of doctrinaires, and capable of being stopped by a very 
moderate display of energy and self-sacrifice. If, then, such were the 
character of the democratic movement in England, if it depended for 
its success mainly upon those imaginary laws of Nature which are 
really within human control, it would be the duty of a true states¬ 
man to confront it boldly, and, should it [appear mischievous, to 
oppose it vigorously. * 

If, on the other hand, we have rightly interpreted the origin of 
this movement, we shall be compelled to recognise it as really 
irresistible in the political sense. It is irresistible in that sense, 
because it springs inevitably from causes, outside the spheVe of poli¬ 
tics, which have broken down the old barriers separating nations 
and classes, sapped the convictions which* upheld privilege and 
authority, revived, though in a worldlier form, the sense of common* 
brotherhood first proclaimed by the Gospel, and opened up the 
vision of a higher comfort and culture for the toiling and suf¬ 
fering masses of mankind. No one pretends that it, is possible to 
arrest the development of mechanical invention, of locomotion, of. 
trade, or even of education,, and, unless the development of these 
forces can be arrested, the march of Democracy cannot be arrested. 
The existing Parliament may refuse the franchise to agricultural 
labourers, but it cannot prevent agricultural labourers becoming more 
intelligent or more independent; they must be enfranchised sooner 
or later, or their discontent wiU be a serious political danger, and, if 
they be enfranchised too late, the impulse given to Democracy will be 
all the gfreater. It was for this reason that De Tocqueville justly 
regarded the progress of Democracy as inevitable. He saw in it a 
political and social tendency inherent in the growth of modern civi¬ 
lisation, and he wisely set himself, not to preacl^ against it, but to 
study its probable operation. 
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It does not follow, however, that because the progress of D^oeraoy 
may be inevitable, in England as elsewhere, it is therefore an umouzed 
benefit, stUl less that nothing can be done to direct it. A true 
friend of Democracp^ as it ought ‘to be will not shut his eyes to the 
vices of Democracy as it is. He will not fail to observe that, in de¬ 
stroying many superstitions and prejudices, it has put nothing in their 
place, and has encouraged a contempt for experience which bodes ill 
for the stability of democratic policy. Whatever his confidence in 
the people, if left to follow their own convictions, he will not ignore 
the risk of their falling a prey to the arts of politicians trading upon 
their weaknesses and pandering to their passions. He may see reason 
to hope that Jack Cade would now fail to impose upon an audience of 
English working men, but be would not trust every constituency to 
reject Jack Cade’s doctrines clothed in a socialist garb, and he knows 
that candidates of infamous character have been the chosen favourites 
of the populace not only in America and the colonies, but much 
nearer home. Whether'or not he deplores the visible decay of dog¬ 
matic faith among the masses in Great Britain, he cannot but 
appre^hend that a people which no longer feared God might cease to 
xegard man, and that unrestrained selfishness, rather than universal 
zeal for the public good, might result from a democratic regeneration 
of il^glish society. 

It is right that all these cnisgivings should be laid to heart by 
those who appreciate, and’aspire to guide, the progress of Democracy 
in England. But it would be very wrong to let them obscure our 
view of those more favourable omens which justify, not political 
optimism, but a cheerful and courageous acceptance of the inevitable. 
Let us freely admit the besetting dangers and temptations of Demo¬ 
cracy, but let us not forget the dangers and temptations which 
Democracy counteracts. If we must needs mistrust democratic ideas 
of economical justice, what shall we say of that system of taxation 
which, for want of democratic pressure, was the curse of France before 
the Revolution ; and what of the Com Laws and other commercial 
abuses whicl^ prevailed in this country until they were swept away by 
democratic pressure? Subservience to mobs tends, no doubt, to 
lo^r the standard of political morality, but is subservience to courts 
less demoralising; and were members of Parliament, after all, more 
high-minded in the lifetime of Sir Robert Walpole, when there was 
no democracy to flatter ? Many small, and some large, constituencies 
are doubtless tainted with corruption, but do not the vast majority of 
electors vote honeStly; and is not even the servile and venal residuum 
almost as pure as the select bodies which monopolised borough elections 
in the olden times ? The democratic press of our own day may not be 
as moderate or scrupulous as we could desire, but can it be said that 
modem English journalism, as a whole, compares unfavourably with the 
coarse pamphleteering literature of which Swift and Junius produced 
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the eheici^ specimens ;*and have not the organs of sound political 
information l^n multiplied a himdred- or thousand-fold since the 
people have beg«tn to read newspapers ? These are not irrelevant 
questions; they bear directly on ^e j)as£ history of democratic pro¬ 
gress, which is the most trustworthy basis for a forecast of its future 
tendencies. The prospect of liberty so apaple as that which English¬ 
men now enjoy would have alarmed timid reformers of the last century 
quite as much\s the prospect of greater political and social eqiiality 
alarms those of the present age. 't’et England, notwithstanding the 
much greater scale* and complexity of its national life, is practically 
much easier to govern at this moment than it was in the evil days 
of court intrigue and parliarnentaiy bribery. It was easier to.govem 
after the Eeform Act of 1832 than before it, and it became easier still 
after the Eeform Act of 1867. Why should we dohbt that future 
generations of English statesmen will learn to yeather the admitted 
perils of advancing Democracy as skilfully as their fathers weathered 
the perils of personal government and oligarchy, or that a new order 
of political virtues will be developed under new social conditions ? 

One thing is certain, that it requires a more thorough pClitical 
training, and a larger range of political knowledge, to lead a demo¬ 
cratic nation and an almost despotic House of Commons, than it did 
to govern England as Walpole and Pitt governed it. The business 
then conducted by departments of State was comparatively simple, 
and a patrician minister of ncf extraordinary capacity might well 
appear to stand a head and shoulders above the people, when so few 
took an active part in public affairs, and political life was still a close 
profession. Unless democratic progress is accompanied by a constant 
growth in the political education of statesmen, government will 
assuredly become weaker and weaker to control popular impulses,* 
and popular impulses, however genuine, can nfever be a safe regulator 
even of domestic policy, much less of imperial policy, so long as the ^ 
masses are mainly engrossed by manual labour, and ignorant of nearly 
aE that it concerns a statesman to know. Mr. Bright is fond of tell¬ 
ing us that ‘ the people have no interest in wrong.’ This is true, but 
it is equally true that mankind has no interest in vice or error. If 
human nature could be trusted to understand and pursue its own 
highest interests, without instruction or guidance, this world would 
indeed be a paradise, and we hoight do well to welcome the substitu¬ 
tion of pUbiacitea for responsible government. Unhappily, it is far 
otherwise, and the future of Democracy mainly depends on the willing¬ 
ness of the omnipotent people to be led by highly trained and con¬ 
scientious statesmen, on the future supply of such leaders, and on 
their willingness to serve the people upon such terms as Democracy 
will accept. 

Now, it may be fairly urged that, in^proportion as the sufErage is 
extended and the governing classes recruited from below, the choice 
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offnr statesmanship will be inpre^raed* while the ^i^^teipiaxi 
win dmire inpraased assistance from intelligepi.t criticism. Ulie inen 
who now attain Cabinet office cannot be 'presumed/to be the ablest 
politicians that Great Britaih Pan produce, but only the ablest or 
most successful of those with leisure enohgh, fortune enough, and 
local interest enough, to find seats in Farliamenh and force themselves 
into the front ranks. • The progress of Democracy Mil open a larger 
field of selection, but will the multitude of electors avafil themselves 
of it, choose the b^st candidates,«afid support the wisest statesmen ? 
This is a question on which no prudent man wilt offer a confident 
opinion, for here the results of English experience materially differ 
firom the.lesson taught by the 'experience of America and the Aus¬ 
tralian colonies. 

Hitherto, in this country, there have been few signs of a re¬ 
luctance among men of high culture and social position to venture 
out on the open sea cjf politics, and not many signs of a reluctance in 
great popular constituencies to accept or even to prefer men of this 
type, when they can be induced to come forward. If. such men axe 
sometimes deterred from offering themselves, it is not so much by 
the display or the fear,of democratic jealousy as by the covert oppo¬ 
sition of short-sighted and self-seeking wirepullers, who’ delight to 
honour the plausible money-maker, perhaps equally destitute of 
public spirit or political capacity, since they have no other ideal of 
merit than success and no other ideal cf success than self-aggrandise¬ 
ment. No dopbt rich.candidates sometimes buy seats by corrupting 
poor electors, but they have to conduct their corrupt practices in 
secret, and an Act has just been passed, with the hearty approval of 
the public, which cannot fail to hinder corrupt practices in future. 
No doubt, great popular audiences will always be prone to follow 
demagogues, and to ba unduly swayed by rhetorical ability, but 
English demagogues seldom venture to court popularity by appeals 
to base passions or sentiments, and the larger the constituency the 
higher, as a rule, is the general tone of electioneering speeches. 
Moreover, English society is not stratified in horizontal layers ; nor 
do the working classes form a solid phalanx or mystic brotherhood 
swayed by one imperious will. The better they are known, the 
more they are found to comprise an infinite variety of interests, 
haluts, and opinions, among which strong patriotic and Conser¬ 
vative instincts are by no means wanting. If we looked to Great 
Britain alone, we might be tempted to await the progress of Demo¬ 
cracy with little anxiety, and to rely on the extension of national 
education as an adequate security against any risk involved in a 
further extension of the suffrage. But at this point we are rudely 
confronted with the experience of America and our own colonies. 
There barefaced appeals to selfishness, bordering on dishonesty, con¬ 
stantly win the confidence of large constituencies better educated, on 
the average, than our own; and even personal integrity is by no 
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means 9 qiiipilifieatip^ for poUtiloal life. Let it be granted that Anglo' 
Saaon good senses not a higher principle, generally prevents these 
evil influences b^ng carried to the extreme length of spoliation or 
repudiation; still the broad fact remairfs th^at, with the progress of 
Democracy, the standard of* electoral purity and ef public honour has 
apparently been lowered in highly educated communities. Eduea- 
tion alone, then, ab least in its narrower sense,.is no effectual safe¬ 
guard against ijhe perils of advancing Democracy. , Nor have we a 
right to assume that England will long be protected against them by 
her precious inherit§ince of sound traditions, sq far as* these traditions 
are mere survivals of institutions yhicb Democracy is breaking down. 

There is, however, another explanation of the contrast between 
the code of political morality recognised in England and that recog¬ 
nised in the United States or the colonies. These democraiic com¬ 
munities have practically no foreign policy or imperial responsibilities, 
and politics are practically conBned to conflicfs^ and Regulation ot 
material interests. In this country, on th^ other hand, even the 
humblest elector is sometimes made to feel that he is a member of 
the great European family, and a partner in a world-wide empire, to 
govern which requires a wisdom beyond the shrewdness of a merchant 
or railway director. Moreover, new countries are far more emphatically 
‘ nations of^ shopkeepers ’ than England, having comparatively few 
citizens with leisure, independence, and social prestige enough to rise 
above mercenary interests, or eyen to dispense with a salary for 
serving in‘Parliament. The advantage whicli England enjoys, in 
this respect, may well be weighed by the coming Democracy against 
the advantage of paying members, and thus opening Parliament to 
needy adventurers as well as to needy patriots. ,• 

At all events, our best hope for the future lies in cultivating and ■ 
elevating the nobler conception of citizensh^ and statesmanship 
hitherto characteristic of England. Nothing but the maintenance of 
a high national character will avail to render the progress of Demo¬ 
cracy conducive to national greatness or to national happiness. The 
standard of public virtue which may suffice for aristocratic govern¬ 
ment will not suflBce for democratic government. The \9hole sphere 
of politics must be moralised, so to speak, and brought under the 
control of purer motives, if the more direct rule of the people'in 
England is to be as successful as the older form of constitutional 
monarchy. If Democracy will not endure Privilege and Authority, it 
must learn to yield ungrudging loyalty to intellectual and moral 
ascendency. If it is not to be actuated by a refined sense of honour, 
it must be actuated by a robust sense of duty. If it will not be con¬ 
trolled by any power independent of itself, it must deliberately erect 
barriers against its own autocracy, as, for instance, by a thorough 
reconstruction of local government, and the delegation to local bodies 
of a much larger jurisdiction. The richer classes, on their part, must 
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adopt tbe ndvice of M. de Laveleye, and combine plain Mvingc vnth 
higb thinking and earnest work. The spirit of Christianity, demo¬ 
cratic as it is, must be carried into political life, and the so-called 
laws of political economy must be reconciled with the dictates of 
benevolence, not by‘ class legislation, butt rather by the voluntary 
efforts of individuals and societies. Socialism must ^ combated, not 
by flinging away the' rights of property, as sops to soothe the socia¬ 
listic Cerberus, but, on the contrary, by far-sighted mealures favouring 
a more equal distributioa of property, and making as many citizens 
as possible shareholders in the national prosperity.* If the House of 
Lords is to be upheld, it must be reinforced with life peers, and 
submit to such other modifications of its constitution as may convert 
it into an.efficient and popular Second Chamber. If the Church is 
to be upheld, it' must be made in fact, and not in name only, the 
Church of the people., 

Such counsels as these will not prevail, or will be ^adopted too 
late, if men fitted by nature and position to lead Democracy cynic¬ 
ally persist in holding aloof from politics. Electors cannot be 
justly blamed for mistaking copper for gold, if the gold is never 
offered for their acceptance. Nor can it be truly asserted of Demo¬ 
cracy that it is the implacable foe of all superiority. It levels social 
and political inequalities, but it cannot level superiority of birth, of 
wealth, of intellect, of character, of energy, or of education ; on the 
contrary, it gives free scope to each'of these, and often rewards its 
fortunate possessor with unstinted homage. Science and art, literature 
and commerce, may and do flourish under the slielter of Democracy; 
it rests with their leading representatives to moderate and ennoble 
Democracy by heartily associating themselves with the people. Let 
it never bO forgotten that, come what may, the mighty engines of 
Education and the Press must always remain in the hands of men 
^ far above the multitude in mental culture, if not in social position. 
The Universities have already done much in England, and may yet 
do far more, to promote the sentiment of fraternity by which equality 
should be consecrated. The London School Board, a standing 
example of unselfish public spirit, has appreciably humanised the 
dangerous classes of the metropolis, not only by reclaiming the street 
Aral^, but also by establishing a bond of sympathy, and a common 
ground of public action, between the higher and, lower strata of the 
vast London population. It is in this direction, and in this spirit, 
that we must continue to move patiently and fearlessly, if we are to 
ward off the violent shock of democratic revolution by the gradual 
process of democratic evolution. For the vices of Democracy are 
only to be subdued by a vigorous development of its virtues; and 
.those only will have strength to control the democratic movement 
who honestly and heartily embrace the democratic ideal of society. 

Geobge C. Bbodbick. 
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COMMON SENSE AND THE DWELLINGS* 

OF THE POOR. 

• I. 

IMPROVEMEKTS NOW PRACTICABLE. 

If in the midst of the excitement which has suddenly grown up with- 
regard to the dwellings of the poor; if in the crowd of j^gantic 
remedies which are suggested; if from visions of perfect homes such * 
as one hopes may be realised ^me day, any oAe cares to turn to the 
consideration of measures of practical improvement which are now . 
possible, and of steps which can immediately be taken towards the 
goal we all desire, this article may interest them. But it may be- 
clearly stated at once that it embodies no scheme for suddenly pro-^ 
viding perfect homes. Neither does it contemplate for a moment 
the disastrous policy of attempting to supply by the aid of &e 
community a necessary of life (such as lodging is) for the workii^ 
classes. * 

It seems dreadful to think that, with the public mind in a 
state of wild excitement, we may have schemes actually proposed 
which would be in effect to restore the old Poor 'Law system; to 
enable the improvident to throw the burden of his support upon t&e 
ptOtident ; by supplying houses at the cost of the public to tempt 
tO/London a still larger number of migrants from the agrioultunl » 
districts ; and, what is worse, to undermine stiU frurther the dignified : 
position of the working men of England, who have hitherto assumed 
VoL. XIV.—No. 82. 3 P 
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ejccept by levying taxes. T^e ciuestion therefore resolves itself into 
one of how the work will be best and mbst cheaply done. Almost 
ad public bodies do things expensively; neither do they seem fitted 
to supply the various wants of numbers of people in, a peroepij.ve and 
economical way.' f 

Working men may’be suref'that neither Government nor any 
other public body can take care of their children as they can 
themselves. The cost of all things must be paid, and no pay^ 
ment brings so much effort as that rigidly demanded by the tax- 
gatherer, none gives so little pleasure in the result, for none meets 
less the various needs and desires of him who uses what is provided. 
Let working people fit< themselves for better wages, and ask for them; 
let them go where . work is plenty, and choose the wqjrk for which 
there is a demand; never let them accept a rate in aid of wages, 
whether in the form of houses, or of anything else.. That which is 
supplied on a large scale gratuitously, or partially so, rarely meets 
their wants. Contrast the medical relief given by the |*oor Law, or 
even by the hospital, with that provided when men pay their own 
doctor or choose him from the staff of a provident dispensary. 
Oontrast the workhouse dole.,wiih the wages earned, and then 
-decide which is best; for, depend onrit, both cannot be had. What¬ 
ever necessary of life is supplied imder cost price on a large scale in 
^he present state of the labour market in London will inevitably 
soon be deducted from wages. 

Feelhig sure that this is so, I dismiss all consideration of schemed 
'which depend on sums voted by Government or municipality, except 
such as may still be^ required for sweeping away old abuses, that 
neither Government nor municipality ought to have allowed to grow 
up, and l will try to state what can now be done to improve the homes 
of the poor. I am by no means in the despondent frame of mind which 
eeenui to prevail just now, and I will endeavour to show, by figures 
generally known and accepted, that my hope is firmly based. 

*If hemic remedies are dismissed as unadvisable, no one can expect 
to immediately transfer families from homes such as those lately 
described in newspapers into ideal homes. For those to whom this 
•thought is painful, there is this consolation: supposing we could 
BO arrange aU outward things as to re-house them, the people 
themselv^ are not fit to be so moved, and can only very gra^ctUy 
beooms «o. So vital a truth is this, so inextricably .does it colour all 
schemes'affecting them, that it ought to feum the chief subject of any 
article now written ; but, for the moment, the public is so entire^ 
engrossed with the side of the question as it relates to houses, land¬ 
lords, and rents, that it seems useless to dwell on it. Any one who 
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ia my Utila of wMoh Macmillaa is just .bria;g£ng oat a now 
% dnlj tefer here to this branqb O’f sal^eot to comfort 
those who; now the dar^ veil is lifted which hid from them 
the si^ht of the miserable homes which exist, long to think that at 
once these could be eecchanged for such as they would like to see 
their poorer neighbom^ in. , 

But now suppose that, by wav,iiig a wand, you' could suddenly 
arrange that all the famiUeft which ^ou hav^ pictured to yourself, as 
you read the newspaper descriptions, could have their homes thus far 
changed: that every foul drain 'shoul^ be put in orderthat the 
old water-buttaand neglected cisterns could be done away wifb, and 
the water-supply should be good, abundant, and easily accessible; that 
all those damp,>dank kitchens should be emptied; t^t every room 
should be dry; thw the tiny, fixed windows should give place to large 
ones opening* top and bottom; that the rickety'staircase up which 
you grope in the dark should widen itself, and become a firm, clean 
stone one ; that "the free air should blow up and down it; that every 
bit of rotten plaster and board should be made new; that the stifling 
wall blocking out light from the back rooms should be pushed back 
many a foot; and the narrow court in front widened; that you could 
give a common laundry to the tenants, and clear all the back yards 
of the dirty and crowded rooms whieh have been built out over 
them, and .make the space into a playground for the children—^that 
you could do all this without raising the tenants’ rents a penny, nay, 
that you could probably reduce their rents or so a week. Would 
you care to do it ? 

I ask, because all this is possible now. Courts in various parts of 
London show it; balance sheets of buildings which have been thus 
altered show it; the figures quoted by Lord Salisbury with regard to 
the building societies show it. Would you care to do all this ? I 
repeat; because, if you answer, * No, not in the least, if I cannot give 
to every poor family three rooms each,* then your problem is much 
more difficult. I will not say it is hopeless but will you not at least 
grant me that the one step is worth something, especially if I show 
you, as I hope to do, that it will not at all prevent your taking the 
second step whenever it seems possible ? Only you must be careful 
to select plans for bmldings in which the number of rooms taken 
may be settled from time to time as it seems best. I will explain 
what I mean presently. First let us deal with the question of cost. 

1 asked a large number of clergy and other workers’ in the East End 
the other day whatrents they considered the unsanitary and worst rooms 
in their districts fetched. Some answered 3s., some answered 3s. « 

I wanted to know what they would say: some people quote even high^ 
rents. 1 should myself have said 3s. to 48. for large rooms, or 2^; 6(2* 
for small. The rooms which I know in model dwellings paying 

3 p 2 
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iag the whole charae^ of the iRSom and t^e houee, and yet sui^iBIt 
tlie better article at the same prtoe—might we not say at a less pdoe ^ 
Take the figures quoted by Lord Salisbury. * He says the Peabody 
Trustees supply rooms at an average of 48. 4d. for two^ that is 28. 2ci. 
for one. They, however, pay only 3 per cent.; suppose we add oite- 
third to the rental, which is more, of course, than would be needed to* 
raise the percentage to 4 per cent, as this would increase the whole 
incomings by one-third, and the intefest is only a part-r-1 do not know 
how la^ i^rt—of their outgoings. That would raise the rental to- 
28. Ilc2. a room^ a lower rent than that of rooms in the terrible houses 
we hope to sweep away. But this rental may tie still further reduced. 
The Peabodyr Trustess have spent, we are told, 75Z. per room on 
bnildings; while th6 Industrial Dwellings Co. have only required 51L 
a room, and a block has heen to my knowledge Imilt by others lately 
at under 501. per room. This reduces the cost by one-third, leaving 
a go<^ margin for higher interest, or lower rental than 2s. 11(2., 
Whichever is deemed advisable. Again the Peabody Trustees have 
thoqgbt it well to build no shops. This restriction need not be fol¬ 
lowed by others. In central situations, and in those inhabited by 
numbers of the poor, such as the site cleared in M’hitecross Street, tho 
ground floors might have been utilised for warehouses or shops at a 
high rental, which would have allowed the upper floors to be let at a 
lower rental, or to raise the percentage, whichever may be thought best. 

‘ Ye^’ say some of the objectors, ‘ but these results are obtained 
by those who build on land obtained under the Artisans’Dwellings 
Act, at heavy cost to the rates.’ 

Now, first, let us notice that the cost of that iaud has been enhanced 
by the expense of sweeping away old abuses, wlvich are surely a very 
fair charge on the rates ; secondly, that a part of the cost has been due 
to delay, and to cumbrous machinery. What would Ije thought of men 
of business who did as the Metropolitan Board of Works has, I believe, 
done-—^declared that they could not consider what they were going to 
eriirot on the ground till it was cleared, and who, when it was cleared, 
left it a year or two vacant ? Thirdly, let us rtauemher that, in es¬ 
timating the cost, no set-off is usually madr; for the immensely 
increased return from the rise in assessed valufj. Sir S. Waterlow 
says that on the Bethnal Green estate, on whicli they cleared away 
1'^ houses, the rateable value of which had been 1,2272. a year, 
the buildings substituted would be rated at 9,.'>002''; The capiti^sed 
income at twenty years’-purchase amounts to 41,3602., which is equal 
to the value of the land.* The same kind of increase would accrue iu 

, • See Animal Beport of proceedings at half-yearly moc^ting of Industrial Owi^- 
< ings Company, August 1860. 



^ Aotr It is true ^that j^e cost ia tluM^m 
lai^^ the xetam eosaee to t^ Testiy; 

it^ faoweTCo^ offeSjis London xat^jais, imd on^ht to be .taken into 
etooonnt.'' > ' ■■■ ■■- ‘ . # 

Bnt^ mdependentlj of the Artisans’ Dwellings Aot, land ciui be had 
«t ordinary prices whidh allow oi rooms being let at prices quoted 
above* 1 have always rebuilt on land obtained inthe open market, and 
I have several A)oms let at 2s., and, many at 2s. 2d. ^h, and them in 
blocks paying 5 per cent, net inter^ cn tfie capital. It will, bow* 
ever, be truly urged that though there are good rooms in model 
bidldings of all kinds to be had &t less^than 3s. a room, yet they oan> 
not be had singly. That appears to me the main point to dwell bn now. 
Had the plans for buildings on sites cleared under the Artisans’ Dwell¬ 
ings Act been made with separate rooms, instead of suites of passage 
rooms, the complaint would not now be made that non^ of those dis¬ 
placed had been re-accommodated. On the contrary, entirely avoiding 
ove/rorowding, a very large proportion indeed of the very poor might 
have been admitted.’ There are a great many large families in snch 
a, population, but every one has not a large family I And there is, so 
far as I know, in new buildings erected, hardly ally accommodation f«r 
the small family that wants one room—the single room, as a rule, 
is built for widows or widowers. Again, no provision has been made 
for the numerous very poor families \fho have one son or daughter at 
work, who can pay for a second tittle room, but not for all the appli¬ 
ances usually placed in model tenements. 

Great care should be taken to reduce the cost of building and 
maintenance, and to diminish chances of disease, especially if the in¬ 
tention is to try to house a more ignorant and destructive class of ^ 
people, unaccustomed to the use of even simple appliances. These 
•objects may be attained by not carrying the witer and drains all over 
the building; these cannot be supervised so well unless they are more 
concentrated and more simply arranged than they usually are in 
model dwellings. The water should be on every floor, but not neces¬ 
sarily in every tenement. It is no hardship for tenants tp carry water 
u few yards on a level passage or balcony. The closets should be on 
the stairs, and a vertical drain should descend from them, not gdlng 
new: any room. 

There should be a large' number of separate rooms. I have heard 
it urged against the construction of such rooms that it is unadvis- 
able to perpetuate the homes consisting of single rooms; that every 
&mlly ought to have two, and that we should aim al providing thmn.; 
1 most heartily agree; but it does not seem to me that the constpio- 
tion of blocks necessarily let in two- and three-roomed tenements l» 

* I am dealing now with the question entirely as one of finance and apace; 
whether the habits of the people would have peixaitted landlords to admit them istto 
decent houses is another matter, with which I do not propose to deal here. 
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to the desired e^d ias 

separately, SYwh as drawn en the 
litde ]^n. The two- and 4)bree-roomed t^e&aen^ look 
4ear and unattainable to the •latx>arer or costennonger; he never 



goes near them, but Bhiinks away into some back court or alley. 
Bert offer him one large room separable into coinpaiimentsby curtains 
or screens, such as he has beeuc accustomed te, with . Space for him 
to feel at ease and to gather in his friends, charge him tiie same rent 
as he has been tised to pay, let him get at borne there, and then, 
when first his boy or his girl, at about thirteen years old, goes to 
work, and he feels that a little more money is coming in weekly, 
urge him, as the very best thing he can do, to take a nice cheap 
little room next to his own and opening out of the same lobby, and 
you will find there is hardly one man out of twenty who will not 



take your advice, even if he has to give up a pot of beer or two, 
or give his phildren fewer pence for sweets on Sunday. 

So, at least, I have found ; every court I ever bought has been 
a J&ne-roomed court, and many a happy, pleasant little one-roomed 
home I know now; but, for all that, I have few one-roomed tenements 
when I look round after some years oi work. By experience in the 
old houses one learns how to build new ones to fit the poorer people. 

It will be noticed in looking at the little plan above that the im¬ 
portant point is'simple enough. A common stone-staircase leads to a 
balcony, from which little lobbies run. From each of these lobbies 
open three rooms. A femUy can take one, two, or three of tbesej as 
the tenant and landlord may agree. Depend on it, if houses were 
built like this, a great many poor would come into them. Again, it 
is a great point to make the rooms of different sizes. Whatever may 
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jritli'lbe labo^ss do not want 

< ^d aitAing- l^e samo siae: thej want a oom- 

foitalde-tiaed litibg^oom, in wbioh they live and sloep, and a nn^b 
ataudler ro<nn «r rooms so ^oon as. either son or daughW need sepazi* 
/taoin In one block we havee^en rooms at Is. Sc^., quite small,' bot 
invaktable, either to let with a larger room or for an old widow, lig^t, 
aiiy, and with a fireplace, but quito tiny. 

How oheai^y rooms built in tl\e way above described can be bmlt 
must depend on many drcumstanc^, in A* great'degree upon the 
(»re and econom/used in building and management. It is clear 
from the figures quoted that^the^ can Jbe let even cheapec than the 
unsanitary rooms in back courts. My own opinion is that th^ eould 
be let at a price which would enable a labourer to take a second room 
whenever his children began to grow up. One step on a thoroughly 
sound footing, and which did not involve any charitable or rate-sup- 
ported scheme, would seem to me incomparably better than any 
which should begin the downward course to a rate in aid of wages. 
Depend on it, df blocks such as I describe were multiplied, if the 
existing laws for demolition were put in force, if sanitary inspection 
were stricter, the present diflficulty would be to* a large extent over¬ 
come. 

It need hardly be pointed out that any suggestion of the pos¬ 
sibility of schemes supported or assfcted by public money entirely 
postpones* any extension of tha^ healthy independent action on the 
part of those societies or individuals who have helped the working 
people by meeting their wants on a remunerative basis. It will be 
impossible for those who cannot risk the possibility of their capital 
being wholly lost to embark any more of it in undertakings which , 
may be suddenly rendered unremunerative by being undersold by rate- 
or State-supported buildings. And if any one should answer that 
these societies have hitherto done little for the very poor, it may he 
answered that it is not many years ago since the idea that building 
for artisims could be remunerative was scouted as chimerical. It 
was long treated as hopeless; then a few persons found aut how such 
buildings could be made to pay; then many recognised it; now the 
ordinary builder knows it well. The same process has to be gone 
through before it is realised that houses for poorer tenants also will 
pay. A little patience, a littfe en^gy, conscientious economy as to 
detail, will prove it possible to provide for this class also on a remu¬ 
nerative footing. Only do not let those unacenstomed to the habits . 
of the people sit at home and imagine what a poor man’s family 
requires, but let Experienced people supply the real needs first. Tim 
suite of rooms, the complication of drains, the expensive plan of carry¬ 
ing the water everywhere, the coal-cellar to hold a ton of coids, 
are some of them very nice: they are admirable for the meohanle 
who knows how to use them; they may be added in time, bat they 
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-tMtaeut to be set in coi&parisan with hcnaes <m m indepesslexit bikiis. 

< - ^r^lt is ioterestiag tO hear,of the aefae&ie Ibr; Semtarjr Aid ■Comirdt-' 
«^iNies. ‘ Their action might be hdpM in,gating vestries fo imt the 
iSinitarj Acts in force with regard to l^ge and small matteie^ 
those gentlemen who can join the vestries themselves will be in a far 
more powerful and more recognised position. In order to overlook 
the smaller matters I hope the i^egular districWisitors may be en¬ 
couraged to become the visitors for the Sanitary Aid Committees. It 
would seem unadvisable to create a new staff of visitors for a special 
object, seeing bow many organisations are already working in tbe 
home# of tba people, and how much better it is to have the inspection 
that of a friend naturally going in and out of the house. It is most 
important to give tbe existing visitors definite work, and to make 
use of their frequent visits. The poor are very naturally getting 
impatient of the numerous unattached visitors who go among them, 
unless, indeed, they are reconciled by the gift of shillings, a practice 
•of all others the most demoralising. The sanitary "visitor who only 
goes occasionally will, moreover, have no chance of keeping the 
tenants up to their‘owu duties, which is certainly at least half the 
battle. It is important for visitors to remember, too, that whatever 
4s said to tenants as to requirements from their landlords should be 
well within the law; tenants Lave a right to give up their rooms, or 
to stay there and to require that things which the law orders should 
he done, but they have no right to follow advice such as one visitor 
gave them, I see—that they should remain and not pay rent! 

Sanitary Aid visitors, if they have tact and judgment, will be very 
useful, hut they will find themselves in a much weaker position 
than those working in houses where they represent the landlord, who, 
therefore, can not only remonstrate with the tenant, or incite the 
vestry to action so far as the law allows it, but can in the last resort 
■dismiss the tenant if his habits are persistently dirty or destructive 
—a power which rarely need he exercised, hut is silently felt, whose 
duty takes f them naturally into every room weekly, and who can 
>order repairs or improvements when they deem fit. For the large 
number of courts not so cared for, the visits of sanitary aid visitors 
would be very valuable. But visitors would be incomparably more 
useful if they would train themselves to undertake the management of 
bouses, and collect rent in them for a landlord—be he rich or poor, so 
. that he he good—thus obtaining a regular position and getting to know 
their tenants well. It may be more difficult work: it will be much 
more thorough. * 

For in the long run it will be found, when this hurst of excite¬ 
ment is over, that, without training these poorest people, no improve¬ 
ment in their houses will be of much avail. Bead the most harrow¬ 
ing description of the worst courts, and notice how many of the 
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uamam mnilii iwt be' lemedied by ^espi good houBes; wateb the 
pe(^e» and th&k wbai they would make of thoee good houses if they 
luul them to*siM»Tow { and thten reaUse that the' pzoblem before you is 
iar more difficult than the financial pne ; that it is more oomplici|j|ied 
than that of building; that you will have, be^e you can raise these 
very poorest, to help’them to become better in theihselveB. Neither 
despair, nor hurry, but set to wqjrk with the hteady purpose of one 
who knows tdat God is on his side, and that though He bids us work 
while it is called to>day, yet the gihat Husbandman is patient. 


OcTAviA Hill. 
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THE MISCHIEF QF STATE AID. 
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The Budden manifestation of public feeling in regard to the domi¬ 
ciliary condition of large portions of the working classes in our cities 
and great towns, an^ specially in London, is one of the healthiest 
signs of modem times. It is strange that this feeling has lain so 
long dormant, for the disclosure of the evil was made more than 
forty years ago, and ever since that date, the efforts-of individuals, 
companies and associations have been unremitting to proclaim 
tl^e mischief, to devise remedies, and, in some instances, to apply 
them. 

The first effort on record was, perhaps, that of the Metropolitan 
Association, better known, from, the services of its secretary, as Mr. 
Gatcliffe’s Society. Had this society been supported as ii^ deserved 
to be, it would have removed much evil, and prevented a great deal 
more. The ‘ Society for Improving the Condition of the Labouring 
Classes ’ followed very closely ; its object was not to accommodate the 
people on a large scale—such an undertaking would have been far 
beyond the power of a simple committee. It had in view the erec¬ 
tion of model dwellings for all the varieties and grades of industrial 
life; it desired to show, in the buildings that it raised, what was 
necessary for the comfort, health, and decency of the inmates, a»d 
also the lowest figure at which]| the structures could be provided, and 
the rents imposed, consistently with a moderate, though fair, return of 
interest on the capital expended. 

And it had another view: it wished to prove that, in such 
amelioration, the moral were almost equal to the physical benefits; 
and that, while numbers would decline or abusg the boon extended 
to them, many would accept it joyfully, and turn it to good ac¬ 
count. 

The issue has been as was expected—and doubtless all the several 
associations, and all private individuals engaged in <a similar career, 
would now, if called upon, give this testimony to the same happy 
results in their own particularB. 

Why these most satisfactory and unquestionable experiments 
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Itgfve failed to Touse the public sympathy, and why, even 

now, When attention is stirred, they are so little considered, it is 
diffionlt to imddrstand, except in the words 'Of Tadtos: ‘ Naturh 
tamen in&rmitatis hmmuisB, t^dibr^ sunt remedia quam mala.’ Jt 
is certainly not from wanli of advice or inventive power. New pro¬ 
jects are given to the world every day; and while we admire the 
zeal of so manyj and rejoice in ^it, there is a danger that all may 
be lost in siibh a rapid and almost angry succession of conflicting 
opinions. , 

Hitherto we have done too little; there is now a fear that in some 
respects we may do too much. • 

There is a loud cry, from many (fuarters, for the Government of 
the country to undertake this mighty question; and any one who 
sets himself against such an opinion is likely to indur much rebuke 
and condemnation. Be it so. But if the Stpte is to be summoned 
not only to provide houses for the labouring classes, but also to supply 
such dwellings at nominal rents, it will. While doing something on 
behalf of their physical condition, utterly destroy their moral ener¬ 
gies. It will, in fact, be an official proclamation that, without any 
efforts of their own, certain portions of the people shall enter ipto 
the enjoyment of many good things, altogether at the expense of 
others. The State is hound, in a case such as this, to give ‘every 
fecility by law and enabling statutes; but the work itself should 
be founded, and proceed, on vdluntary effort, for which there is in the 
country an adequate amount of wealth, zeal, and intelligence. 

As an instance of enabling statutes on this subject there may be 
quoted the provisions of 14 & 15 Viet. chap. 34, passed, in the year 
1851. Here it will be observed that no more power is given than 
a permission to raise money on the security of the rates. The renfs 
would be fixed at an amount sufficient to meet the interest on the 
loan, and a payment also for the gradual reduction of the debt. The 
working classes would be greatly aided thereby, inasmuch as the Act 
would do for them what they could not possibly do for themselves. 
It has never been brought into general operation; and probably by 
reason of the well-known and prevalent dislike to incur an immediate 
outlay with a view to a future economy. But Parliament has herein 
affirmed the principle of such action. 

The statistics ,of one df the societies already mentioned, ‘ The 
Society for Improving the Condition of the Labouring Classes,* will 
prove that these efforts may he made on true commercial principles, 
with a moderate rent from the inmates of the dwellings, and a fair 
return to the proprietors. 

Ist. Dyott Street House, for 104 single men. The rents are paid 
weekly, not nightly: 2s. 9d. and 3s. Zd. for the week. 

2nd. This payment gives to each a separate sleeping apartment. 
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- Btireaiham Street, for faiailies (hinises wi^ ^gaUerie 8 ).^^ 
bigliest rent 7s. 6 d. per w^k-^tlirM rooms'and idl domeatio c^ 
veaienoeB of every kifid. Lowe^ 4s. 6 d. ^r wedk, mth like ofiiiceBy 
and also use of wa^-house, coppers, <S:c. • 

Basement, highest rent 4s. per week—^two roozns; lowest, 2s. 
per week, one room. ' / 

The gas is on .each gallery, ha^ment, &c., from which no dooht 
many of the tenants enjoy an advantage, the lamps in many cases 
being opposite their windows. Water included. 

Dyoit Street. The percentage on the outlay from profits received 
returns per cent. The land on which the house stands was bought. 

Streatham Street Houses. The percentage on the outlay aver> 
ages per cent. Tlje land on a lease at 501, a year. 

Hull Model Buildings, (Kingston-upon-Hull). Families, 22; 
rents from 28. lOd., 3s., '3s. 3d., 3s. 6 d. to 4s. 4d.; 104 individuals. 
The first amount is for two rooms, the last four for three rooms, with 
scullery, larder, and every domestic convenience in each. The percent¬ 
age about the same. • 

The reader will observe that the many conveniences, included here 
under the rent, reduce it, in fact, below the sum indicated by the 
figures. <. 

It is not necessary to encumber this paper with many su^h details. 
The instances given are representative instances, and the conductors 
of similar institutions would report, no doubt, that they bad arrived 
at similar successes. 

The rents of most of those horrible tenements which are now 
'the subject of public consideration, are enormously high, and, though 
it is true that they are paid, it must not be assumed that they are 
, paid with ease. The excess of rent is met by a proportionate abate> 
ment in the purchase of food, fuel, and clothing; were the rents, 
owing to a removal of a number of the inmates, brought down to one- 
half, the proprietors would still enjoy an unholy profit, and the people 
themselves so removed might obtain for 2 s. 6 d. a week, or a little 
more, that real comfort and accommodation which they now obtain 
only in name, for four or five shillings. 

It has been asserted that improved houses, with all necessary 
arrangements for health and decency, improve the moral and physical 
energies of the inmates. This is true; they are more lively, more 
vigorous, more happy. They do more work, and they do it better 
and cheerfully; their industry is not crushed by a pestilential atmo¬ 
sphere ; they have, it may be stated on the authority of the old Board 
of Health, fewer doctors’ bills to pay; they save full twenty days of 
forced idleness every year, the neceraary result of sheer exhaustion, 
which saving, at 28 . a day, of wages, (it should stand at that figure. 
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Bhtfws an inoreftsfad interne fort^ shillmgst ^ 
aid of &e Tent for their better dwellings. ' 

The writer t>f this artidey speaking to a woman who had been 
tiMssferxed from filth and misery to f leanliness and comfort, reeeired 
for answer to a question how she liked her new Ifouse, ‘Why, you see,* 
said she, ‘ I likes it much, for, somehow or other, I nbw seem to keep 
what I earns.’ It is a picturesque^ remark, and contains much more 
than is convej^d by the words alone. Thousands, nO doubt, similarly 
relieved, would give a similar reply.* •' * , 

The whole affair is a question of money i and, though it may be 
called Utopian to entertain the iiope of raising an adequate amount, 
it is nevertheless permissible to consider the form in which it might 
be asked for, and, if obtained, the mode of distribution. . 

Were a central committee formed in the city’of London, con~ 
sisting of gentlemen of power, wealth, and Jinfluence, who would 
undertake te organise such a movement, form local committee (for 
local committees there must be in the several districts), and issue 
an appeal, there would be in the present day—few can doubt it—a 
ready and ample response. These gentlemen would determine how 
far they could proceed Without new legislation; though additioi^ 
laws, if required at all, would be required rather for the completion, 
than for the commencement, of the work. 

Meanwhile the powers already in*existence should be called into- 
operation. They are far greater than most people are aware of. 

‘ It would be a good thing’—the quotation is from a letter written by 
a most learned and able lawyer—^*11 the Local Government Board 
would issue a summary or handy<book, expressed in simple language 
of the laws relating to the building of houses, to nuisances in relation 
to health, and to the powers of local authorities. I am sure such a 
book would be more useful than much legislation.’ It would, indeed, 
be a very good thing if the Board would so do, and add moreover its^ 
injunctions for immediate attention to such counsel. 

Vestries have enormous authority. All vestries are not alike. 
Though some, ftom a variety of reasons, are utterly mo^onless, others 
are better, and require only some external pressure to rouse them to 
action. • 

t 

The medical officers of health, by whomsoever appointed, should 
be removable only with the ionsent of the Secretary of State. Thia - 
point may, perhaps, require the intervention of Parliament, but it is 
an indispensable provision. 

These tenements should be subjected, in maby respects, to the 
inspection of the police, in the same way as the common lodging* 
houses. Against this arrangement it has been urged that * every 
man’s house is his castle,’and that the privacy of the dwellings of 
the very poorest is as dear to them as to the rich. If this argument 
be admitted in the case of one at more rooms occupied by a e&ngle 
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than one family. Such a room has acquired the character of ia 
common lodging-house, and is affected by all the moral and physical 
evils that ravaged those miserable abodes before they were brought 
under police regulations. 

The effects of such activity alone would speedily be visible; and 
though very far short of what is to be accomplished, would give much 
alleviation to many of the people. 

Should private bounty and private zeal be insufidcient for the 
great issue now sought, it might then be necessary for the Govern¬ 
ment to interpose, and use the money of the State for the improve¬ 
ment of the domiciliary condition of some portions of the labouring 
classes by-placing them in new homes at eleemosynary rents; but 
such interposition must not take place until every effort has been 
made, every ezuedienhexhausted, and indisputable proof given that, 
if the State does not<do the work, it will never be done at all. 

The mischief of it worild be very serious, it would assume many 
menacing forms, and be of wide extent. It would, besides being a 
kind of legal pauperization, give a * heavy blow and great discourage¬ 
ment’ to the spirit of healthy thrift now rising among the people. 
The statements of the last few years, compared with those that pre¬ 
ceded them, show an improvement that is almost marvellous in the 
habits of the population. The vise and considerate measures to give 
facilities for the investment of savings, specially those introduced at 
the Post Office by Mr. Fawcett and his predecessors, are greatly 
changing the character of the English nation, generally regarded, 
hitherto, as that of the most wasteful in Europe. 

But much of the old spirit remains, and, under the influence of bad 
example, it would regain its ascendency. A dialogue between the 
writer and a peasant lad, in receipt of good wages, will illustrate 
.this assertion: 

‘ You are young, strong, getting a round sum every week for your 
labour; you have no one to provide for but yourself. Why not lay by 
a Uttle ? It "ij^ill enable you to marry, get on in the world, and per¬ 
haps be quite independent; but if you do otherwise, you may fall into 
poverty.’ 

* My money is mine, and I’ve a right to spend it as I like, and if 
the worst come to the worst, there’s the ii^ork’us.’. 

* Exactly so: no one denies your right to do as you like; but you 
have no right to spend other people’s money, which you do by going 
into the workhouse'^after having so sadly squandered your own.’ 

This sentiment, it is to be feared, is still the sentiment of 
thousands, nay, tens of thousands, in this country; nor will it be ex¬ 
pelled, or modified, by the gigantic hints, given in speeches and 
pamphlets, of the depth and extent of State-benevolence. 

It is a melancholy sy stem that tends to debase a large mass of the 
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people to the cuadition of a nursery, where the. childrea look to 
fatl^^ and mother, and^Q nothing for themselves. 

These are simply the speculations of a single individual; and many 
will, of course, reject his conclusions; nor Would he have obtruded them 
oh general notice, had he not thought that he also might, among the 
multitude of contributors to the public knowledge, give here, as else¬ 
where, the result of many years of labour and investigation. 

ShaftbsbubT. 


JPOSTSCBIBSP. 

The writer has just read the Inaugural Address by hlr. diffen, on 
the progress of the working classes, given in the Times of November 21. 
He ventures to express a hearty concurrence with the ^statements in 
that admirable paper. The enormous capital now held by the Co¬ 
operative Associations (a fact which Mr." Giffen appears to have 
omitted) is a most striking and satisfactory proof of what can be 
achieved by the energies of active, intelligent, self-relying^ and 
thrifty men. 
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III. 

THE EXISTING LAW. 

It is admitted oa all hands that there is a considerable population 
in London the conditions of whose life, both moral and physical, are 
deplorably bad—so l^d as to constitute an offence i^ainst the laws of 
humanity, and a danger to the welfare of the State. It is likewise 
univemlly assumed that it is both the interest and the duty of the 
community to do something to alleviate the sufferings and better the 
ci|[cumsh^nce8 of the population to which we have referred. So far 
all are agreed. Things are very bad, and something must he dons. 
The bnly important points upon which there seems any doubt are in 
the first place as to how bad things actually are, and in the second 
place, granted that something must be done, what that something 
ought to be. 

With regard to the first of these questions this is not the place 
to speak. 

The actual extent of acute misery and want in the metropolis can 
only be accurately ascertained by careful official inquiry, though 
it may probably be faisly estimated from the reports of those well- 
informed and devoted investigators who have given up their lives to 
acquiring information upon this head. As to the latter question, 
however, there really seems room for a profitable addition to the 
sources of information already available to the general public. 

Those who have studied the long and varied correspondence which 
has followed the publication of Lord Salisbury’s article, and which has 
had for its object the suggestion of remedies for the existing condition 
of things, cannot fail to have been struok by the apparently general 
conviction that the evils which were to be dealt with were incapable 
of adequate treatment by any existing laws, and must be dealt wifh, 
if at all, by new msthods constructed ad hoc. 

It may be that the ever-increasing complications of our society 
will eventually render necessary the introduction of new methods and 
new principles in order to cope with new and special difficulties ; but 
meanwhile it will not be amiss to take stock of the means which are 
already at our disposal for meeting the evils with which we have__to 
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costeudi Xbe »sult of such aa investigation will probably be a 
tnurprise to soine, for it is no exaggeration to say that there is scarcely 
a single item in the long catalogue of vices to be eradicated, and 
material obstacles to Be removed, that h^ not already been recognised 
and taken into account id the passing of legislative enactments by 
Parliament. It is abundantly worth while to try and'make this clear, 
and to show to every one who desires to takei* part in the work of 
reform what ag:e the dxact facilities which are at this moment at his 
or her disposal, either as an individual, or as a member of society 
acting through recognised corporate bodies.' 

Let us consider briefly what^ by universal admission, is the nature 
of the evil to be contended Vith. It*is this, that ther^ exists at the 
present moment, in the heart of the wealthiest city in the world, a 
large number of human beings whose lives from birth to death are, 
and must be, a long series of misery, hopelessness, and^ immorality; a 
mass of men, and women, who from the nature of their surroimdings, 
both physical and moral, are inevitably committed to an existence 
of crime and disorder from which, under our present arrangements, 
there is no possibility of their ever emerging, and which, terAble in 
itself, constitutes a grave danger to the community. • 

No one fortunately is unwise enough to suggest that misery, 
Clime, or suffering, can be permanently eliminated from the lot of 
our country; but, on the other hand,tall are ready to admit that it is 
within the duty and within thfe power of society to give to all its 
members alike the chance of escaping from a condition in which all 
hope of amelioration is practically excluded. 

So far there is practical agreement. It is coi^eded also that the 
ways in which the misery of which we have spoken can bd reached 
are twofold, the one material, the other moral. It is not too much to* 
add that a tolerably universal conviction ha% been reached, to the 
effect that where matters have reached the pitch which has recently • 
been described by those who have studied the phenomena of outcast 
London, it is essential that material relief should be made a condition 
precedent of effective moral improvement. , 

This being so, it will be advisable to consider first what are the 
forms in which material relief can be most advantageously adminis¬ 
tered, and how far we require additional machineiy for the purpose. 

The principal and obvious necessity that at once suggests itself 
is that of providing proper dwellings for the very poor, in lieu of 
their present habitations, and to that siibject the present article will 
be confined. To do this adequately, three processes are 
There must be power to compel those who are the owners of such 
dwellings to put them into such a condition as to be fit for habi¬ 
tation, and to maintain them in that state. Secondly, there must 
be power to destroy those buildings which, either throng the 
default of their owners, or through inherent defects, are incapable of 
VoL. XIV.—^No. 82. 3 Q 
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bfilQ^ fiiade to ^opa* aecoij(iin(H}&ti0n', aiid^lastij^ t^ 

to replace the dwellings thus desi^y^ by ethers {)ro{)e% 
c^ Do these powers exist at the pr^ht day ? eeta they 

be ptrt in force by any reasonably ^mple process? and can those saost 
interested in their enforcement insist upon their being made use Of ? 

The answer to all these queries must undoubtedly be in the affirm¬ 
ative. It will be Useless to attempt an historical survey of the 
steps by which the powers at present existing have: been obtained 
and perfected; the study is not without its value, as it throws great 
light upon the causes of failure in the past, and partly accounts 
for the sipallness of results up to the present time. But all that is 
really'essential for our present purpose is a categorical statement of 
the law as it now stands. 

For the three purposes of regulation, demolition, and reconstruc¬ 
tion there are, in existence four Apts,’ or groups of Acts, all applicable 
under somewhat different conditions to areas in the Metropolis. Most 
of these Acts have been amended and re-amended, in every case with 
the object of securing greater efficiency and less expenditure and a 
simpler method of procedure. The most recent amendments are as 
late as the year 1882. At the present moment these Acts confer 
powers for effecting each of the requisite purposes. Let us first con¬ 
sider the methods they provide for putting in repadr, maintaining 
and regulating esdating dweUings. 

Supposing that in any locality there are a number of dwellings 
in an unsanitary condition, barely fit for habitation, and crowded 
to excess, there can be no doubt that all these conditions would 
exist in defiance#of and in spite of definite legislative provisions 
easily put in force. Let us see what the remedies are. A nui¬ 
sance is proved to exist: it not only may but must be removed. 
‘ If the Local Authorities (i.e. the Vestry) find a nuisance to exist 
or to have existed when notice given, and although since removed 
is likely to recur, they shall cause complaint to be made to a justice, 
and he shall issue summonses, and, if proved, make order for abate¬ 
ment or discontinuance and prohibition and for costs.’ * Moreover, 
the justices are to order sufficient privy accommodation, to make the 
premises safe and habitable, to cleanse, to whitewash, or to do such 
other works as are necessary, or, if they think the nuisance likely to 
recur, may order steps to be taken to prevent its recurrence; and 
finally if the nuisance is such as to render the house unfit for human 
habitation, may prohibit its being used at all until it is rendered fit, 
and declared to be so.® This is in itself a valuable provision, but the 
question at once arises, how and by whom can it be put in force ? 

' Tlx- .Sanitary Acts, including the Public Health Act 1860, Torrens^s Actn, the 
ArtisEg)*.’ Dwellinga Acts, and the Street Improvements Acts. 

- Nuisances Removal Act 1855, 18 and 19 Yict. c. 121, s. 12. 

‘Serf. 13. 
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l<!he SDSix^ ' In the fitgt place, tibeie akeadj exists in every 

part of the J^tropolig a body charged by statute with the duty of 
putting this^ very law in operation in rei^iect of the matters mentioned. 

‘ It shall be the duty of the authority,* says the statute,either by 
itself or its officers, to make inspection of the district to ascertain 
wl^t nuisances exist, and to enforce the provisions to abate.’ * Plainly} 
if the nuisances exist unabated, the local authority has failed in 
its duty. But this i^not all, and here arises the Opportunity of the 
‘ man in the street,’ who stands inactive ready to give a helping hand, 
but wholly unaware of any method by which he can usefully apply 
his energies. ‘ On complaint t© a justice by any inhabitant of the 
parish or place in the district of the Existence of any nmsanoe on any 
private or public premises the person by whose act, default, permis¬ 
sion, or sufferance the nuisance arises, or if such person cannot be 
found, the owner or occupier, may be summoped,’ ® ^nd the inquiry 
will then paoceed. . 

Again, if the proper authority negldcts its duty, there is yet 
another way of providing for its enforcement other than that of 
individual pressure. The chief officer of police within a district 
may, under the direction of the Local Government Board, remove a 
nuisance where there has been a failure of the local authority,® and 
in this case the expenses may be recovered from the defaulting 
authorities.’ • 

Nor is the power of the lochl authorities limited to cases where 
the nuisance has arisen through the act or default of the owner or 
occupier of the premises. Where it is plainly shown that he is 
imt responsible, they may abate the nuisance thpmselves at the cost 
of the rates.® • 

So far we have dealt with the removal of nuisances in the ordinary 
sense of the word. But the word nuisance. In its legal acceptation,, 
has a wider and more useful meaning. ‘ Overcrowding,’ evil, 
against which nine-tenths of the recent outcry has been directed, is 
distinctly and emphatically declared to be a nuisance within the 
meaning of the Sanitary Acts, and removable as sqch; and the 
power to deal with overcrowding is given, it must be observed, with 
regard to all buildings, pnd is not confined to those special ^reas 
to which we shall shoitly refer. Disease, the terrible accompaniment 
of overcrowding, is likewise zhade the object of a special provision as 
follows* If the local authority think, on the certificate of any 
medical practitioner, that the cleansing and disinfecting of any house 
or part of a house would tend to prevent infectious disease, they 
shall require the* owner to do the work under a penalty of ten shil- 

* Public Healtli Act 1866, 29 and 30 Vict. c. 90, 20. , 

» Act of 1860, 23 and 24 Vict. c. 77, s. 13. 

« 23 and 24 Vict.,c. 77, s. 16. ^ 37 and 88 Vict. c. 89, e. 19, 

* 29 and 30 Vict. c. 90, B. 21. ■ . 

3 Q 2 
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lings a day,’ or may themselves do it and charge the expense on tbe 
oiiiieX.. ■ ' 

In addition to these extensive powers, which, liberally interpreted, 
{ffovide most ample means for dealing with the unsanitary condition 
of many parts of London, the'ire are also special provisions still 
more effective, which come into operation in areas specially pre¬ 
scribe by the Ijocal Government Board. This Department may, at 
its discretion, declare any part of the Metropolis to^ be under the 
operation of Section 35 ,pf the ,Public Health Act of 1866.® The 
result of which is that the local authority in th^ district named is 
at once empowered to make regulatiqns for the following purposes 

1. Ig’or'fixing the number of lodgers in tenement houses.’® 

2. For the registration of such houses. 

3. For their inspection and cleanliness. 

4. Enforcing the maintenance of proper and sufficient sanitary 
appliances. " 

5. For ventilation and drainage. 

6. For the separation of the sexes. 

, Such is a brief summary of the actual machinery at present exist¬ 
ing for securing decency and proper sanitary precautions in dwellings 
in London. In most cases the law can be put in motion by any 
private individual residing in the district. In all cases it is the 
duty of a recognised authority to enforce it, and behind that 
authority there is, in the event of any default, a permanent Depart¬ 
ment. The remedy in every case is a summary one, and tbe cost is 
made to fiall where it ought to fall—namely, upon the owner or occupier 
.of the premises dealt with. 

Everybody, however, who is acquainted with the poorest parts &f 
London is aware that there are streets, in many cases whole quarters, 
where no remedial measures are of the slightest avail, and where 
demolition and reconstruction are the only real means of introducing 
' a satisfactory state of things. This fact has long ago been recognised 
by tbe Legislature, and ample provision has been made for pursuing 
the course indicated. To a certain extent demolition and reconstruc¬ 
tion must go hand in hand. In the earlier legislation this truth was 
alte^ately ignored altogether or too strictly insisted upon, and in 
consequence Acts otherwise most admirable* failed of their fhll effect. 
These shortcomings, however, have been remedied by recent amend- 
m^ts,” and it is with the Acts as amended that we are now con¬ 
cerned. 

The Acts which regulate the demolition and reconstruction of 
condemned houses may be divided into two portions, those which 

• 37 and 38 Viet. c. 84, s. 47. 

'• ‘ Tenement house;* ’ are houses the whole or part of whioh is let in lodgings, or 
occnpLcd'"ny members of more (han one family. 

“ Amendment of Torrens’s Act 1879; Amendment of Artisans’ Dwellings Act 1882. 
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deal with sin^ houses .or small districts, and those which deal with 
large areas. Tha former are known as Torrens’s Acts, the latter as 
the Artisans’ Dwellings Act& There are also variouB other means, 
such as those furnished by the Street Improvement Acts, and some 
of the Bailway Acts, which, in consideration of their involvmg con* 
siderable clearances, have been made to embrace some of the precau¬ 
tionary provisions included in the measures above mentioned. 

Before, however, summarising* t^e pow^s given under later and 
better-known legisktion, reference must be made to a much earlier at¬ 
tempt to solve some of the difficulties which are at present so presnng. 
As early as 1851, an Act was passed, «to which Lord Shaftesbury has 
recently referred.** Its object is * to encourage the Establishment 
of lodging-houses for the labouring classes,’and it. gives powers to 
the vestries to adopt the Act at the cost of the rates, and with power 
to borrow. Vestries of two or more parishes Wy cotnbine. Lands 
may be appropriated, purchased, or rented; and buildings suitable 
for lodging-houses erected, fitted up, and furnished. After seven 
years’ trial, if found too expensive, they may be sold. Here,.again, 
there is an opportunity for individual enterprise, for under the Act, 
the initiative is to be taken by ten or more ratepayers, who may 
require a meeting to be summoned to decide as to the adoption of 
the Act. According to Lord Shaftq^bury, this useful measure has 
only been put in force in one instance. It is hard to say why so 
little adv&ntage has been taken of it, but it is probable that the pro¬ 
cess of summoning a special meeting for the purpose of sanctioning 
an addition to the rates is not a satisfactory one. 

But to return to the recent Acts already referred to. The object 
of Torrens’s Act is clearly stated in section 14 of the amending statute* 
of 1879,** which declares the objects of the Aq^, to be:—1. ‘ The pro¬ 
viding, by the construction of new buildings, or the repairing of existing 
buildings, the labouring classes with suitable dwellings situate within * 
the jurisdiction of the local authority.’ 2. ‘ The opening out of closed 
or partially closed alleys or courts, inhabited by the labouring classes, 
and the widening of the same, by pulling down any'ljuilding, or 
otherwise leaving such open spaces as may be necessary to make ^ch 
alleys or courts healthful.’ 

The Act gives power to thp local authorities to give notice to the 
owner of any property specified in an order, to repair or demolish, 
and the owner may within three months require the local authority 
to purchase such property. Compensation fixed arbitration is to 
be given to the owners. Originally the powers of taking prop^y 
were confined to * premises in a condition or state dangerous to health 
so as to be unfit for habitation,’ ** but now, by tlie amending Act of 

>* Pall Mall Oazette, November 36,188il. * ' 

>* 42 and 43 Viet. c. 64. ■ .s . 

» 31 and 32 Viet. c. 130. a. 5. 45 and 46 Viet. c. 64„8. 8. 
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is given to remove also irliat aiy eilled tVo!lbBti?imlSv6^^^^^^ 
that is buildings which, though not in themselv^ unfit for ; 
huinan habitation are so situated that by reason .of thdir proximity to 
or contact with any other buildings, they cause one of the following^ 
effects:— 

1. They stop ventHation, or otherwise make, or conduce to make 
such other buildings to be in a condition unfit for human habitation; or 
i 2. They prevent proper measures, from being carried'into effect for 
remedying the evils complained of' in respect of such other building. 

A very valuable provision is contained in these Acts whereby 
local authorities are empowered to lay dqwn by-laws for the regula¬ 
tion of the houses which they may construct on the land required. 

In the case of Torrens’s Acts the initiative lies with the local 
authority, i.e. the vestry, and in this fact lies one of their main 
defects, for not only aru the vestries from their very nature ill-adapted 
to the proper execution of the work demanded, but th6re is also a 
natural reluctance on the part of those representing the interests of 
small and usually, from the nature of the case, poor areas, to 
burden the ratepayers with the cost of carrying out the Act, which, as 
has been said, falls on the locality, and not on the whole metropolis. 
It is .true that, by the amending Act of 1882, power is given to the 
guardians, in default of proper action on the part of the local authority, 
to complain to the Metropolitan'Board of Works, whose duty it is in 
all cases to do the work where the vestries have failed,’® and to 
charge the cost upon the latter. It is doubtful, however, whether this 
principle of double responsibility is a wise one. 

As has been said, Torrens’s Act applies to isolated cases and small 
areas. We now come to the consideration of the still more impor¬ 
tant measures which have been passed, with the view of dealing with 
the evils of overcrowding on a large scale. These are the well known 
■ Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Act of 1875 and the amending 
Acts of 1879 and 1882.” 

In this case the initiative also lies with the local authority, whose 
duty it is, on^ the representation of their medical officer to the effect 
that a certain area within their jurisdiction is in an unhealthy and 
dangerous condition, to submit a scheme to the Secretary of State 
providing for the clearance, alteration, and reconstruction, of the 
offending dwellings. On the confirmation of the scheme, power is 
given to demolish, to build, or cause to be built on the sites cleared, 
artisans’ dwellings as laid down by the Act. Up to the present time 
areas amounting in all to forty-three cases have been dealt with 
imder the Act.’® The cluef difficulties which have hitherto hindered 

'* 42 and 43 Viet. c. 64, s. 12. 

38 and 89 Viet, c. .36; 42 and 4.3 Viet. c. 63 ; 45 and 46 Viet. c. 54. 

•» FaHiamcntaiy return dated August 10,1883. Out of 33 sclicmes submitted 15 
have been approved, 14 rejected, 1 partially accepted, and 3 are still under con¬ 
sideration. 
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the 4ue ep^oftticfa of the Acts are weU known to the public. They 
are the difficulty of providing for the inmates of the overcrowded 
dwellings who ^re displaced, a duty which the law oii^nally made 
a ain« non of the carr 3 dng out'of *a scheme, and in the second 
place the enormous loss enlailed upon the ratepayers by reason on the 
one hand of the excessive compensation paid for th4 old tenements, 
and on the other'hand by reason of the small prices realised for the 
land, the natural result of the limitation of the market. 

These defects have long since been appreciated hy Parliament and 
endeavours have been made to remedy them.- By the amending Act 
of 1882 much greater latitude iss given in regard to the re-housing of 
the displaced occupants, and power is* given to tlie local'authorities 
to appropriate for the purpose any lands belonging to them which 
are suitable to the purpose, and also to purchase sUch lands if re^ 
quired. ^ .. 

With regard to the second great difficulty, th^^t of cost, an attempt 
has also been made to make the Act more economical and consequently 
more efficient.. And this brings us at once to the question of com¬ 
pensation which has furnished the ground for so many of the com¬ 
plaints and suggestions which have recently appeared in the pr^. 
It is declared on all hands that no compensation is justly due to 
owners who have allowed their premises to fall into a condition 
which the proper authority has declared to be unfit for human habi¬ 
tation. Jt is not too much to Say that at the present moment this is 
the view which the law takes. In the first place, the very existence 
of the premises in such a condition is, as we have seen, a nuisance 
which the owner may be forced to abate at his own cost. In the 
second place, the amended compensation clauses of the Acts now in 
force are to all appearances most carefully worded to enable, and 
indeed to compel, the arbitrator to give the widest possibly extension 
to the principle of non-compensation where there ha* been a derelic¬ 
tion in public duty. 

The following is the basis on which compensation under the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act is now to be assessed:— 

Whenever the com])ensatii)n paj-ahle in respect of any lands, or of any inSerests 
in any lands, proposed to be taken compulsorily in pursuauco of this Act, requires 
to be assessed, the estimate of tlie»value sliall be based upon the fair market value 
as estimated at the tinlo of the valuation being made of such lauds, and of the 
several interests in such lands, due reyard beiny had to the nature, and then condi¬ 
tion of the property and the probable duration of the buildings in their existing 
state, and to the state of repair thereof without any additioftol allowance in respect 
of compulsory puschase of au area, which, in the opinion of the arbitrator, 
is included in a scheme ns falling under the desc:ription of property named in 
the Srd section of the Act. 


•• 38 and 31) Viet. c. 3C, s. J 9, as amended by 45 and 4C Viet. c. 64, s. 4. 
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The third aectioa thxis defines property for which aliowaiioe is 

to he made above its bare value, where it is sKown— 

■ ■■ ■ ’ • 

That any houseB, courts, or a21ejB> are unfit for tiuinan habitation ; that 
diseases indicting a generally low eoidition of heftlth have been prevalent, and 
that such prevalence may reasonably be attributed to the closeness, narrowness, 
and bad arrangement, or the bad condition of the streets ' and houses, or groups oT 
houses; or to want of light or ventilation, or proper conveniences, or to any other 
sanitary defects, or to one or more of such causes . . . th^t such evils and 

sanitary defects cannot he rem^ied except by an improvement scheme. 


It would be hard to conceive a more complete authority for deal' 
ing with neglected and over-rented properties than is here set forth. 
Granted* that po allowance is made for compulsory purchase; that the 
cost of restoring the dwellings to a habitable condition is deducted, 
that the rent received from inmates who by their crowded condition 
constitute a statutory puisance, is also left out of the account, and 
lastly that credit is given for the increased value of the premises 
owing to the improvements, and there appears very little reason 
why in a large number of cases the question of compensation might 
not be hltogetber got rid of. 

^But enough has been said to prove that, as far as the work can 
be done by law at all, there is ample law for the purpose. It will 
be insttuctive to give a typical case of what might be done if the 
provisions of our statutes were actually put in force. 

Let us take some of the definite statements which have-recently 
been made as to the actual condition of the very poor in the crowded 
portions of London, and, using them as examples, let us consider 
what are the remedies which the law, as it exists, can afford in each 
particular case. 

Much attention has been attracted by a striking pamphlet 
which, under the title 'of ‘ The Bitter Cry of Outcast London,’ has 
given a graphic picture of some of the realities of life among the 
slums. The story which is there told is not in itself a new one, nor 
is it necessary in referring to it to endorse the exact conclusions 
at which the ,ailthor wishes us to arrive. Nevertheless, as it is 
perhaps the most recent and, at present, the most familiar recapitu¬ 
lation cf the facts to which it relates, it furnishes a useful text on 
which to frame our investigations. 

Let us take, for instance, the description given by Mr. Sims of 
some of the tenements which he visited and the horrors of which he 
has described with so much force, and let us proceed to inquire how 
far any of the particular evils to which he calls our attention are 
within the scope of express legislative provisions made for their 
removal, and how many of them would have been impossible had 
there been any proper activity in enforcing those provisions. This 
is the acfeount which Mr. Sims gives of the condition in which he finds 
some of the houses and courts which he visited;— . 
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You k«ve to |8ceBd rotten stairofeBes wbicii threaten to f^ve'vay heneath every 
step, and which in some' pHaces have already Ittoken down. You Imre to grope 
your way along dark and filthy passages swarming with yeimin .... mght feet 
square; that is about the average size of 'reef many of these rooms: walls and 
ceilings are black with the accretions of Ifilth which |)ave gathered upon them 
through long years of neglect. 

And this, be it remembered, in face of Section 20 .of the Act of 
1866, under which it is the duty of the local authority, either by 
itself or its ofBcers, to make inspeclion of**the diftrict, to ascertain 
what nuisances exist, and to enforce the provisions to abate. 

Mr. Sims continues: * In every ropm in these rotten and reeking 
tenement houses is a family—often two. In one cellar a sanitary 
inspector reports finding a father, mother, three childrenj and four 
pigs.’ 

Again, we find, in the Act previously referred to, the duty imposed 
upon the local authority to make regulations, inter alia, for fixing 
the number of persons who may occupy a house, or part of a house, 
which is let in ’lodgings or occupied by members of more than one 
family, for the inspection and keeping the same in a cleanly and 
wholesome state; and these powers may be enforced by summaty 
process. 

In another room visited by an informant of Mr. fSims was a man 
ill with small-pox—^his wife just recovering from her eighth confine¬ 
ment—and this in the face of the power given to the local 
authority, on certificate of any medical practitioner, to cleanse and 
disinfect any house, or part of a house, if, in his opinion, such an 
operation would tend to prevent infectious disease. ^ 

A little further on, we read of a mother who turns her children, 
into the street in the early evening because she lets her room for 
immoral purposes until long after midnight. But such a case as 
this, horrible enough it may be admitted, has already been antici- * 
pated and provided for by the provision of the Industrial Schools 
Act, by which children lodging with prostitutes or frequenting their 
company not only may be, but must be, sent to an industrial 
school; and the same may be said of those children who are referred 
to as growing up in a life of dishonesty and crime, the outcome of 
their constant association with the criminal classes. They, too, 
under the provisionsaof the Act referred to, ought, if the law were 
properly put into force, to he removed from such associations under 
the powers given for dealing with children frequenting the company 
of reputed* thieves. 

And so, the filrther we continue, the plainer it becomes that we 
are face to face with an accumulation of horrors which the law re¬ 
gards, and has long regarded, as preventible evils, and to remove 
which it has made extensive provision. 

One other conclusion is also inevitaUe, that the law as it exists is 
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npti nem hag been, put in force. Thu in nob the place to dis- 
caous t^ reason; it is sufficient to note the £eiht, and to suggest an , 
e^ly change for the better. There is a cry for more legislation^ It 
is not wanted. If legislation ca^ do anything, there is already suf¬ 
ficient law. Very poiverful machinery is in existence; what is re¬ 
quired is the steam to set it in motion. Indeed^ we may go further, 
and say that there is no lack of steam, but that what is wanted is 
proper compressioil. It is to be ho^ed that the’energy,and goodwill 
of which there has been so much \svidence lately may not be allowed, 
to evaporate. If strong voluntary committees were formed with the 
express object of putting the existing-law into operation, a great deal 
of good might he effected. It has been already pointed out that the 
outlets for«private and individual effort are numerous, and the unity 
of action which would be one of the best results of the creation of a 
vigilance comnnttee cQuld not fail to further indefinitely the earnest 
but isolated efforts of solitary workers. 

It would be idle to appear too sanguine about the power of legis¬ 
lation to do anything like all that is required. No measures, however 
compreTiensive, can take the place of or do away with the need for 
personal intercourse between the well-to-do and educated members 
of the community and the very poor. 

Society scarcely knows how much it owes to the silent labours of 
the personal friends of the poort To keep an actual touch in some 
way, however sUght, with the actual life of the poor, ought j;o be the 
constant aim of any public man who attempts to legislate for their 
wants. 

Moreover, there is another direction in which we must expect and 
be prepared for disappointment. Build what houses we like, make 
what improvements we choose, we shall ahvays have to deal with a 
class whose earnings ar6 the wages of sin, and who live and are known 
*to live for the profits of immorality and crime. These unhappy 
people must live, and no re-housing scheme can be carrier out with¬ 
out raising the difficult question of how they are to be p||)vided for, 
and how faiv the State or its representatives, w'hether public or 
private, ard justified in making provision for their accommoda¬ 
tion. 

But while recognising and admitting the difficulties, there is still 
great reason to be sanguine of doing mtich with means we already 
have. Two errors must be avoided. In the first place, we must 
avoid the mistake of pretending'that there is or can be any specific; 
no remedy is too large to be tried, none so small that it should be 
neglected. In the second place, we must strive to prevent the great 
problem of the distress of our countrymen being degraded to the level 
of a mere party question. Already, over-zealous friends have assumed 
that because two statesmen have at the same time turned their at¬ 
tention to the solution of the problem, that one must needs be xmder- 
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taking to an»a^r the otker. The suggestion is as uncharitable as it 
is in fiJl probability untrue. 

If the work df regeneration ha4 noting else to tecommend it, it 
would deserve an approv^ for the simple reason that it affords a 
oommon ground on which men of all beliefs *amd all parties may 
tmite, and find suffcidUt occupation. These are the two dangers to 
be guarded against. It is to be hc^ed they may be seen beforehand 
and avoided. • ' . 

It has long been known that there was Energy afUd goodwill ready 
and anxious to coine to the aid of ‘ outcast London.’ If, as it appears,, 
there is also an efficient machiiie*ry rea^dy to be put in motion, there 
seems good reason to hope that before many years nre jfcist the 
wealthiest, and probably the most philanthropic, city in ’the world 
may no longer contain within it the most startling instances of moral 
and physical degi’adation that history records. • • 

A. O. Arsold-Foksteu. 
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. A WORKMAN’S REFLECTIONS. 

A well-bemembebed nobleman once said * None can tell so well what 
would suit, and serve, and please a class as men of that class them¬ 
selves.’ Whether this dictum is perfectly true as regaf-ds those in 
my walk of life, under all circumstances, I shall not venture to affirm, 
but with respect to the great problem of housing the |)oqr, especially 
in the Metropolis, which is now agitating the community, it is 
presumed that a persdoal experience of the miseries of overcrowding 
and ^n acquaintance with some at least of the residents in what is 
termed ‘ Outcast London,’ will enable an individual to advance some¬ 
thing not altogether unworthy of consideration at the present time. 
Myself, wife, and family of four young children (one born there) were 
once ‘ cribbed, cabined, and confined ’ in two wretched little rooms at 
no great distance from odoriferous Belleisle, redolent of the defunct 
remains of spavined and worn-out nags of all ages and sizes. More- 
qver, we were once residents in Old Bethnal Green, having neigh¬ 
bours to the right and left of us, whose intimacy, without being 
extremely fastidious, we speedily found it not desirable to cultivate 
«too closely. Beyond this, long familiarity with the regions round 
about Club Row, Brick Lane, Minories, and other equally unsavoury 
localities, is further adduced as some title to a hearing on a question 
which so deeply concerns, not only us and our families, but the com¬ 
munity at large. ■“If I may venture to submit one other claim to be 
heard hereon, it is that twenty years ago I undertook to bring this 
very subject before a public meeting at the West End, under the 
presidency of a noble marquis. When the time came there was* 
neither chairman nor audience. The topic and the individual were 
alike at a discount. The breeze, so far as regards the topic, has now 
set in the other direction. 

It is very gratifying to observe the awakening df the public to a 
sense of their obligations towards the abject poor clustered in the 
purlieus of modem London and elsewhere. There is, however, too 
much reason to fear that in this newly-aroused zeal for the social 
welfare of the less cultivated and less prosperoiis members of the 
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commimity, more harm than real positive good will result. In a 
letter written* by the *Bev. A. Meams (who is credits with the 
parentage^ of T]^ Bitter Gry\ acknowledging a number of com¬ 
munications, he states that, < One' friend proposes to board a dozen, 
another a much larger duihber, of* children to be taken from the 
slums of London, and placed somewhere in the coimtry; another 
offers to clothe thirty such children, and several promise to send 
warm winter ^ment| for distribution.’ Now, it i» with no desire to 
check the flow of benevolence, of (piench .the activities of personal 
services, that attention is called to the risks of an excess of charity. 
To pity and sympathise with the much-neglected and grossly-abused 
childhood of our cities and large towAs is but natural, yet i^ in the 
exercise of that sympathy, idle, vicious parents are relieved of their 
obligations to their offspring, a double wrong is perpetrated, though 
doubtless done unwittingly. It is a wrong to the State, because it 
encourages brutal fathers and mothers in they* rec^Sless animalism 
and thoughtlessness. What care they se long as their miserable 
progeny are shunted off their hands into some comfortable quarters ? 
It is a wrong to the decent, honest poor, whose children but too often 
lack, not alone the humblest comforts, but sometimes the necessarjes 
of life. Let parentless waifs be cared for, if you will, by philanthropy, 
but surely it is more within the province of the State to rescue the 
juvenile denizens of our slums and alleys, whose parents are within 
reach, and compel the latter to* contribute towards the maintenance 
of those 'whom they have recklessly brought into existence. This 
part of the great problem is too wide for further consideration here, 
although it is by no means one of the least of the manifold per¬ 
plexities connected with ‘ Outcast London.’ • 

Other effects of an excess of unwise charity will be to enfeeble* 
the self-helping capacities of the poor. These is no use in mincing 
the matter. The lot of the indigent poor is rendered a thousandfold 
more deep and intense by their own habits. They curse their poverty, 
and make it more remediless by intemperance. Even in the matt^ 
of homes, of which such sickening accounts have been published, a 
vast proportion are improvable. Temperance, thrihy household 
virtues and economies, these are more potent instrumentalities for 
the uplifting of the indigent than the most prodigal liberalities of 
the affluent. The wisest philanthropy is that which studies and 
works to stimulate, encourage, and call forth the self-helping power 
of the people themselves. 

In my reflections upon the intense overcrowding where the poor 
do congregate, I^m met with more than one extreme perplexity. 
This overcrowding, we are told, arises from low wages and high 
rents; the incomings of the poor not being commensurate with 
their requirements, if they are to observe the commonest decencies 
of life. It is very pertinent to our inquiry to consider this same 
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tta indication of m eisoesa^ o^ labour whore it ii) not seqmreid ? 
.Aeocnding to the eanona of fKiUtical economy, the price of M 
, jeg^lated by supply and deiband, low wages indicating a plei^cna of 
labour, and^vioc vers$,. If this be so, then would it not be far wis^ 
and more judicious to encourage migration mad emigration fiom 
districts whmre there is a congestion of labour, rather than attempt 
to improve the surroundings of the latter No doubt there are 
formidable difficplties k\ the najr of removing such a number of 
the labouring poor as would appreciably affect the current rate of 
wages. Multitudes are unfitted f^r such a removal. They have 
become so thoroughly acclimatised to their present' mode of exist¬ 
ence, with its miserable, wretched surroundings, that severance there¬ 
from would be almost a punishment, and, if carried out, could hardly 
fail to end in failure. It is very humiliating to confess to a feeling 
of hopelessness with, regard to the moral and social uplifting of any 
portion of the community, but assuredly the most hopeful prospect 
for no small number of indigent poor of our crowded areas, especially 
the more mature, is that they will ere long die off out of the way. 
Cold-blooded this, but unhappily it is too true. 

There are, however, others who might, under other skies and 
othet conditions, exchange their misery and poverty here, for comfort 
and prosperity yonder, but whether it is the duty of the State to 
effect the change, remains an open question for the present^ for after 
all, it may he that that large body of imderpaid labouring poor, in 
the Metropolis especially, is necessary to the commercial enterprise, 
manufacturing industry, trading interests, and the production of 
the thousand and one of those minor conveniences regarded as 
essential to the ease, comforts, enjoyments, luxury, refinements, 
and general well-being of the middle and upper classes. If, however, 
this he soj then there is the uncomfortable but inevitable reflection 
that all these have been in the past, and are now being in the present, 
obtained by so much of that vast ocean of sin, social misery, and 
moral degradation, as is fairly and honestly attributable to ill- 
x^aunerated labour. In other words, the opulence and luxury of one 
section of the community has been built upon the moral and social 
ruins of the other. If this be so, may I ask what is the debt owing 
by the opulent to * Outcast London ’ ? 

This question of an excess of labour, coupled with overcrowded 
dwellings, is further complicated by the presence of Irish immi¬ 
grants, or descendants of that nationality, whose habits, mode of life, 
and expressive but not too choice vocabulary, renders them undesir¬ 
able neighbonrs. It is no libel to say that these are the least improv¬ 
able of our town populations. They are the terror and perplexity of 
Officers of Health wherevar th^ congregate. As to their dwellizigSf 
with comparatively few exertions, the conditio]? thereof is simply 
unspeakable, whilst as regards their attitude towards sanitary and 
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dtbier mBiutiirtes ded for their with the rest 

of the it'is roost diseouraging. HaViog at one period 

he^ engaged * ill carrying out sanitary IznproveinmtB in variouB 
towns ho. Latteashire and Yorkshire, 1[ can speak from a personal 
knowledge of the Irish qWters therein. If my tiews respectmg the 
present and future eonditioii of a large section of ojor indigent poor 
be tinged mth pessimism, it is not only becatlse of my knowledge of 
squalid Londpn, butlof my personal experiences when working daily 
to render the surroundings of crowded coarts and alleys more clean, 
sweet, and wholesome. None but those whose business it is to explore 
and deal with those surroundings can form any conception of their 
disgusting repulsiveness. The difficiflty hereof is intensifeed^by hitter 
religious animosities, one illustration of which may be given. On one 
occasion 1 felt impelled to remonstrate with a bevy of Irish dames, 
who were evidently delighted that* the two conveniences common to 
about a dozen families, which, with infinite labour, had been thoroughly 
disinfected, cleansed, and left decent and •wholesome over night, with 
new seats, &c., were at my visit next morning in a state of indescrib¬ 
able filth and nastiness. The concentrated bitterness with which one 
of these women replied to me, ‘ Sure, an’ d’ya think we’re going; to 
sit on that same sate where bloody Pratestants sits?’ and the 
applause which followed, could scarcely fail to disenchant the’ most 
enthusiastic and hopeful of reformers. It revealed an intensity of 
antagoipsm to improvement, fiven in the matter of common decency, 
so deep-seated as to be almost if not altogether beyond the possibili¬ 
ties of removal. Unfortunately, this religious antagonism is by no 
means rare or strange amongst our Irish Catholic neighboiu's. And 
it needs no prophet to predict that so long as it prevailf, the real 
improvement of this section of the community is well-nigh impos¬ 
sible. How to arrest, check, or overcome this deplorable element, is 
by no means one of the least of the many perplexities associated wit]^ 
the great problem before us. 

Regarding excessive rents, it is no doubt very easy to indulge in 
violent diatribes against landlord greed and selfishness^ but after all, 
property owners are not wholly to blame in this matter.* The system 
of short leases and high ground-rents, which brings an enormous 
revenue to the coffers of many a proud patrician, is far more 
responsible for tl^e existidg state of things than has yet been 
dreamed of. Under this system, the owner of house property not 
only requires a fair interest for the capital invested therein, but, 
reasonably enough, he looks for the return of his Capital as well. The 
man who invests a thousand pounds in dwellings, Which at the (Snd 
of a specified number of years pass to the freeholder, a heavy 
ground-tax or rental meantime being paid during the whole of tihtose 
years, is not likely to be satisfied with a simple five per ceUtt. on his 
outlay. This ^ffcem of short leases is one of the most cunniiBgly- 
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devui^ schemes ever invented for making the rich still inom xiiidi 
what has been happily designated * unearned ‘increment,’ that inure* 
ment, to an enormous extent, being in the first in8t;ance unhappily 
drawn from the miserable earnings of the pdor in the shape of an 
enhanced rental for tbe wretched dens called homes. Be it further¬ 
more remembered, that whatever the losses or gains of the property 
owner, in the collection of his rents, ground landlords at any rate 
have no had debte. 

From the view here, presented, it appears that the system is 
more to blame than individuals. Still, the latten cannot be wholly, 
excused. If, therefore, property owners are to be subjected to the 
ordeal o/ cejhsure, then I respectfully submit that those who toil not, 
neither do they spin, who have no responsibilities, no risks or losses, 
but who draw their pound of flesh to the last fraction, should not be 
forgotten. 

The obviouS rem^y for these short leaseholds is their^enfranchise¬ 
ment, as proposed by Mvt Broadhurst. It is, however, a question 
whether such enfranchisement would tend to any improvement in the 
homes «f the metropolitan poor in the near future, or conduce to the 
reduction of rents for,years to come. Still, this is one of the reforms 
imperatively required before the great problem of decently housing 
the poor can be effectually solved. 

For, whatever deductions m^iy be made for possible removals, it 
must be admitted that a very large increase of dwellings suitable for 
the working poor is urgently required at the present time, to enable 
them to observe the commonest decencies of life. In examining the 
nature or character of the required dwellings, the probable area of the 
.necessity cto be met, and the best means of meeting that necessity, 
it will be seen that the latter is largely dominated by this short- 
leasehold system. « 

Respecting the nature or character of the required dwellings— 
‘’that is to say, the extent of accommodation needful therein for the 
preservation of morals and health, it may be safely asserted that the 
latter is all but, if not wholly impossible, where families live and sleep 
in one singlp room. Nor, in the case of most families, will there be 
mucb improvement by the occupation of two rooms. It is utterly 
vain to expect purity of morals and ordinary decency, where boys and 
girls above a certain age sleep in the .same apartment. This also 
holds good with respect to either boys or girls occupying the same 
dormitory along with their parents. Under either circumstances 
moral contamination, as well as physical injuiy, is tfie inevitable 
result. It is wholly and absolutely impossible to qyer-estimate the 
importance of this aspect of the question. From the loose sexual 
relationship in families occupying one sleeping apartment, there has 
sprung an infinity of moral depravity amongst the working poor which 
the Church has failed to realise. Why is it th^t the stupendous 
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«flForfc8 to evknpeliki the masses—the missioniag and revival services—; 
are so barren of permanent results ? This, more than anything else— 
the moral uncleatlliness. of the honae life pf the .poor, ft is idle to 
preach the gospel to those jrho herd together under conditions in¬ 
viting and provoking sensudity. The spiritual fife cannot take root 
and flourish amid surroundings fatal to moral health. < We must im¬ 
prove the domestic environments of jbhe children*of the poor by pro¬ 
viding separate dormito’ties for the .sexes. This is a* sine qua non, 
an indispensable condition in the pro^sion of*workmen’s dwellings in 
the Metropolis and felsewhere. 

In considering the area of necSssity to be met, or actuaj. number 
of new dwellings required to appreciably relieve overcrowding !n the 
Metropolis, there are not, so far as I am aware, any positive' data on 
which to base an estimate. It must be conjecture. In my judgment 
there are not less than fifty thousand* families, ot in rqund numbers 
a population of a quarter of a million souls, within the metropolitan 
area, for whom new accommodation is required, if the danger and 
reproach of the existing state of things is to be averted. To provide 
the needful accommodation for this vast population, let us as*sume 
block buildings to be the chief resource. My {)ersonal preference* 
are in favour of self-contained or cottage tenements, but owing to 
the impossibility of obtaining building sites for cottages where re¬ 
quired, or the prohibitory cost thereof, we arc driven back on the 
former. Now with regard to buildings of this nature and character, 
there are fortunately safe data for our guidance in the annual reports 
of the trustees of the Peabody benefaction. From the report for the 
year 1879, it appears that 2,335 separate dwellings of one, two, and 
three rooms, were provided, accommodating a population of 9*905 in¬ 
dividuals, at a total cost of 549,984Z. 148. Sd., or in round numbers 
2S3L per suite, and 551. each resident. Adopting the same scale of 
buildings, and the same cost of suites of rooms, it would require the 
enormous total of nearly twelve millions sterling to provide the 
requisite accommodation for the estimated number of families now 
living in overcrowded dwellings. It is quite clear that neither private 
enterprise nor philanthropy, however active, can cope with the full 
extent of this gigantic requirement. With regard to the Government 
or local ^thorities undertaking the formidable task of providing 
adequate shelter on the scale and to the extent indicated, even were 
it desirable (which is open to grave doubt), the probabilities are ex¬ 
ceedingly remote. From whence are the necessary funds to be drawn ? 
By increased taxation of the community ? My Lord Marquis in his 
baronial hall at Hatfield could (I don’t know whether he would) bear 
the infliction with equanimity; but men in my position, the hard¬ 
working, struggling artisan, as well as the multitude of small trades¬ 
men, bravely endeavouring to provide things honest in the sight of 
all men—these are tiey who would find additional taxation a burden 
VoL. XIV.—No. 82. 3 R 
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In my Bumble judgm^t, it is imt-so much <jK$veinment «i a 
vigorous development of the felf'belpang power of the peojde^-lbat'is 
needed at the pres^ht time. That the former has a func<4otl to per¬ 
form in the matter I admit, not to do the vmrk that is re(piired,' M 
to remove the difficulties and .obstructions which prevent its being 
done. ’ ^ . 

It does not ceem to'have oficurred to many of the recent writers 
and speakers on this question, that immediately above that appalling 
mass of abject poor now known &b ‘ Outcast London,’ ever on the 
verge of pauperism, or more or less tainted therewith, there is a still 
larger area of decent, respectable, working poor, most worthy of con¬ 
sideration, who could, and would, help in the solution of this complex 
problem, if Ijhe conditions were rendered available. Vast numbers of 
the industrial population thus referred to are not necessarily compelled 
to reside in the immediate neighbourhoods of their several occupa¬ 
tions, convenience more than anything else being, as a rule, the 
deterinining factor. If this question of convenience can be overridden 
tby more potent considerations, and the removal of the family hearth 
to the suburbs effected, then there will be more room for those com¬ 
pelled to remain behind. Assuming the possibilities of removing 
twenty thousand families, o¥ a total population of one hundred 
thousand souls, to reside in cottage^dwellings outside, but suffieiently 
near the Metropolis, that would, at any rate, afford opportunity foi* 
appreciably relieving that terrible congestion of human beings in 
cramped and unhealthy areas. Many schemes for effecting sucli 
removifls gradually have been propounded, and some, such as that of 
the Artisan Dwellings Company, carried into effect with satisfactory 
results. But these d6 not reach or affect the class it is most desirable 
to help. The surrounding conditions are not sufiSciently stimulating, 
or free from difficulties. Convenience, which, as has been seen, 
largely determines so many to reside as near as possible to their 
several ocejipations, must be met by cheap and abundant facilities for 
locomoticn to and from the suburbs. Here the G-overnment can well 
help, not by providing, but insisting on the provision of means and 
opportunities for overcrowded workers getting into the country 
beyond. But the mere opportunity of getting to and from suburban 
dwellings is not all. However abundant the facilities for locomotion, 
personal convenience or nearness to employment will always win the 
day unless some'very stimulatjing conditions are brought into exercise. 

. In acquisitiveness—the love or desire to possess property^—in the 
ambition, coupled with increased opportunities, to become one’s own 
landlord, we shall secure a potent factor in the solution of the great 
problem. 

It may bs said that all this has been aAicipated by existing 
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the oonditioiis Ainder wHicU these societies cfuriy ^ operatioas are 
examined^ the ve&sons for their partial success will *be apparent. 

■ There are two distinctive kinds of suijh s^ieties Inexistencer: perma> 
,nent and terminable. The former, in additicm to membersr suh- 
smptions, receives money on deposit or loan, and,is thus able to 
make advances at any time for the purchase ^f house property^ seeur- 
ing the repayment by Ineans of a mortgage. The full value or cost 
of such property, however, is not advanced, generally it is three-fomrths 
OF fou3>fifths. Thus on a house costing or valued at 200^., a permanent 
building society will only advance 150Z. to 160i. towards the pur¬ 
chase, the balance of cost having to be*provided somehoy) from, other 
sources. On the other hand terminable societies, such as .the Star- 
Bowkett, advance the full amount of the purchase nioney of a house 
to members, hut only as Bubscripti(Jns and repayments accumulate. 
These advances, or appropriations as they are termed, are determined 
either by ballot, or by sale amongst the meihbers. Under the ballot¬ 
ing arrangement, which may be regarded as one of chance or hazard, 
a man may have to wait, and some must wait, years before obtaining 
an advance, it not infrequently happening that the member w^o 
least requires it has the winning number. The alternative of this 
arrangement is a sale amongst the members, of the appropriation or 
amount to be advanced, which we will Suppose to he 200Z., for the im¬ 
mediate uge of which, thirty pouiids and upwards is sometimes oflFered. 
Thus in the case of a man seeking assistance, whether from a perma¬ 
nent building society or purchasing an appropriation from a ter¬ 
minable one, in order to become the owner, of a house worth 2001 . 
lie must lie prepared to find at the outset thirty, forty, or fi,fty pounds.— 
That this should not be an insuperable difficulty to tens of thousanda’ 
of metropolitan workmen is perfectly true, bu# it is equally true that 
there are vast numbers of those whom it is most desirable to help, to , 
whom it is an insurmountable barrier. It is too frequently the case 
that men only realise the advantage of having a house of their own 
when surrounded by a family, and consequently less abje to save or 
put by for effecting the purchase. The great requirement is, some 
clearly defined arrangements whereby a man could enter into posses¬ 
sion of a house, without the necessity of himself providing the 
required deposit in 9 , lump shm, and then by capitalising the rent, 
ultimately pay off or discharge the total cost. 

There are, however, other difficulties in the way of working men 
becoming the builders or owners of their houseS. The question 
of site is a knottj* one. Some landowners decline to let land for wich 
dwellings, naturally enough preferring that a larger value in timber 
and bricks should be placed on the same area. Then,'too, the 
‘respectables’ of the immediate neighbourhood not infre<|aent}y 
oppose, and that suicessfully, the erection of working-class dweBings, 

3 B 2 
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tbe buildeiB and fumisheffiaf palaces and palatial mansions being evi¬ 
dently regarded as unfit to live in contiguity with thdr own handiwoirk. 
Apart, however, from these^ aspects of the qu^stioh/ it is certain that 
under existing circumstances, the obtaining of sites whereon working 
men might be induded to rear their own dwellings in the immediate 
neighbourhood is practically impossible. Here, again, I think that 
the Crovemment might usefully step in and help. The suggestion 
offered is that the Department of Woods and' Forests^ should acquire, 
say one hundred acres of ‘building land in close proximity to each of six 
or eight principal railways radiating from the Metropolis. This land 
to be surveyed and laid out in allotments, with proper roads, &c., 
such allotments to be let on building leases to working men at a low 
chief rent in perpetuity. Assuming that, in addition to the necessary 
streets or roads, each acre of land would admit of the erection of fifty 
four-roomed pottages, with the usual conveniences,, garden space, &c., 
there would thus be from thirty to forty thousand cottage sites avail¬ 
able. Estimating the cost of such land, and the laying out, &c. 
thereof at one thousand pounds per acre, an annual rental of twenty 
shilirhgs per site would give an ample return. Considering that a 
(rovemmental loan nf eight millions sterling was offered to a foreign 
company in order to increase the waterway across the Isthmus of Suez, 
surely one-tenth part only of that sum might be well and usefully 
spared for encouraging or stiiAulating a spirit of self-help among the 
metropolitan working community, by the offer of sites for cottages in 
perpetuity on easy terms ? Failing other sources for obtaining the 
necessary funds, it is further suggested that such might be secured by 
the sale of Crown lands, farms, &c., in Hainault Forest and elsewhere. 

But'beyond the provision of sites, it would be necessary to arrange 
for advancing the one-fourth or one-fifth of the cost or purchase 
money. This might be done by an association which would advance 
the necessary deposit on loan, the balance being obtained through the 
ordinary channels of what are known as building societies, it being 
held desirable to utilise all existing facilities as far as possible. It 
might be foijaid practicable for permanent building societies to advance 
the total cost of a dwelling, accepting the security of the association 
for*the deposit money, leaving the balance to be covered by the 
usual mortgage. Furthermore, the association might provide plans 
or designs, also supervision by efficienl; clerks of works, care being 
takon that the buildings be well and substantially erected, and the 
contract faithfully adhered to. These are points on which a working 
man wants help, because the majority understands but little of an 
architect’s plans and details, and whatever knowledge they may have 
of contractors’ work, their influence and control will be slight. 

In some cases employers might be induced to guarantee the 
deposit of one-fourth or one-fifth for ihen in their employ as an 
acknowledgment of steady faithful service. A iaan is not likely to 
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be a less useful ^vaat oil arriving at the dignity of being his own 
landliurd. Good? substuitial roomy cottages, containing living room, 
scullery or kitchen,’ thr^ dormitorie?, one for parents, one for girls, 
and one for boys, could be erected in blocks of four for about 140Z. each. 

Such are the salient points of the suggested ^scheme. Under it, 
men by capitalising their rents would be enabled to become the 
owners of their own residences, an attainment of which, under exist¬ 
ing circumstances, tber# is not the remotest probability. It is, un¬ 
fortunately, too true that vast numbers of otir working population 
never save because nvhat they can spare uppers so little. By this 
plan many would be inducted into a habit of thrift which^woiild in 
all probability become permanent or fixed. The small* sat^ings«,dded 
to the amount of rent usually paid would uplift thousands of 'families 
into a position of comfort, respectability, and .comparative indepen¬ 
dence utterly unattainable under othdt condition^. ^ 

To summarise these reflections;— • 

1. If the wretchedly miserable remuneration of the humblest class 
of workpeople is^ according to the canons of political economy, due to 
an excess of labourers competing for employment, the reasonable* con¬ 
clusion is that measures to diminish or reduce the pressure are neces, 
sary. Yet State-aided emigration of towns’ populations is a subject 
of extreme difficulty, requiring much careful, judicious thought and 
further investigation before being enteifbd upon. 

2. If, however, on the other 'hand, excessively ill-paid labour is 

more or less occasioned by the intense competition of tradesmen and 
employers, each intent on outstripping lus neighbours in cheapening 
that which is required by their customers or society generally, then 
the labourer is defrauded of his due. Those who render useful and * 
necessary service to the community, in whatever capacity, have a just 
claim for such remuneration as will, at the ^ftery least, provide the 
absolute necessaries of life—wholesome food, decent shelter, comfort¬ 
able raiment, and means of warmth for themselves and families. 
Where needful or indispensable labour is unable to provide these, it 
is an indication of a wrong somewhere. The opulent and prosperous 
have to consider how far their comforts and enjoyments 'have been 
purchased by the miseries and wretchedness of the poor. *, 

3. Bemoval of neglected children from their abject surroundings, 

however desirable, is ^ perilous experiment. It would be an incal¬ 
culable misfortune for the hardworking, struggling poor to become 
discontented by seeing vicious neighbours relieved of their parental 
obligations, and the children thereof better fed, better clothed, better 
housed, better educated, and with brighter prospects and oppor- 
timities than their own. It is meet and right to sympathise with the 
grossly neglected childhood of our cities and large towns, but un¬ 
wisdom in the practical expression thereof is much to be fearM and 
deprecated. • 
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* 4. questicm of ovIroroivdto^iB inteiiMiy 
pEeBe&ce of the Irish Catholic elemtmtj whose olwtriictivmess to ioeial 
reform is not amenable to or^nary inflnehoe: I h4v# expres^d hope- 
les^esB in regard thereto, bu4 lememb^ing how religiotisly this 
section of the commuhity obser^ the commands of their Church to . 
abstain from animal food on Friday, there will surely be ho irrever¬ 
ence in suggesting that cleanliness^ thrift, and the domestic economies 
should be placed'in the same category with i^ts. What a change 
would come over seme of ihe worst districts of London, Liverpool, Man¬ 
chester, and the manufacturing towns of Lancashirb and Yorkshire, if 
the virtues of everyday life were as stringently observed, as abstinence 
from a particular kind of food on a particular day in the week! The 
latter at its best appears a very negative kind of virtue. 

5. Excessive rents are very largely the outcome of short lease¬ 
holds and heavy ground charges,* influences hitherto little recognised. 
This factor in the great problem requires probing to the bottom. It 
must not be omitted from* inquiry should the suggested Royal Com¬ 
mission be appointed. 

6. ‘To assist in relieving overcrowding, especially in the Metro- 
{pelis, block bmlding^such as those erected by the Peabody trust are 
necessary. It is not, however, needful, nor would it be wise, for the 
•Government to undertake such erections. The trust named is doing 
its work well. It has been materially assisted by a Government loan, 
and in that direction might be still further helped. Thattis a very 
different thing to doing the work. The function of the Government 
should be to encourage and help others to undertake the needful work, 
and this, especially, 

7. By providing the working poor with the first requirement^for 
becoming their own landlords, sites for houses. Cottage dwellings 
have their part to play‘'in the rehousing of the London poor. In my 

. Judgment it is the most important, if not an absolutely essential, part. 
'There is real danger that the feverish activities of benevolent men and 
•women, which have been aroused by the ‘ Bitter Cry of Outcast London,’ 
•will encourage the downtrodden to regard their social uplifting as a 
work to bd done for them, instead of being themselves the active 
agents in ameliorating their condition. The slough of despond 
will never be filled up if such a feeling is evoked. The plan or 
arrangement herein suggested—Government aid- to secure sites, and 
quasi-benevolent help to facilitate the securing possession of roomy 
dwellings, with a definite prospect of becoming the undisputed 
owner thereof, would, it is respectfully submitted, be one of the most 
effectual means towards solving the great problefh yet suggested. 
By substituting municipal authorities for the Government in provid¬ 
ing sites, this plan would be practicable in all our provincial cities 
and large towns, with a general advantage to the community. 

r 

William Glazier. 
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[Nom—The subjoined letter &oia the a^hor (a stranger to the 
Editor) aeoompalued his 'manuscript, and is given by his consent to 
authenticate his position as a working artisan* 

• .' * * 

, ’ » 37 Virginia street, Southport: 

j ■* November 14, 1883. 

Sir,—^By this post I venl^ire'to forward a communication on t}jie great problent 
to which statesmen, diyines, and social reformers are’ devojing^ so much attention. 
It is submitted with much ^ffidence. Writton in the intorvak of labour at tho 
bench, its literary shortcomings are but to(x palpable or evident to myself. My on« 
sole apology for forwarding it is, that I do hdhratly think the suggestions towards 
the end deserving of consideration. If you decide to accept the paper, subject to 
your own decision I should prefer its ptiblication imder the signature at the end. 
My avocation as a building operative brings ano much into contact *with Irish 
labourers. As a matter of policy I don’t want to excite their ill-wSl. Afthough 
they do not resent any plain speaking personally uttered, they would bb sure to 
tackle me for publishing my opinions on themselves. Nevortlieless, whatever is the 
rule with regard to tho names of writers Bnist he applied to me. With many 
apologies , * 

^ I am* yours obediently, 

William Glazier. 

In a second letter the author waived bis request to be p.seudony- 
mous, and added: 

I am well known in this town, and other parts of Ijancashirc, as a woi'king 
artisan, and may ki seen almost any day following my avocation either at ’the 
bench or some out-door job. Not having hee» to school since I was twelve years 
of age (I am now iifly-eight), the difficujty 1 expeiienco in endeavouring to expi'eas 
myself coueisely, consecutively, and in fauiy understandable English, can hardly bo 
conceived by your educated rcadem. 


El). Nineteenth Centttry.'] 
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OUTCAST RUSSIA. 

The Jouewey to'Siberia. 

• 

Siberia —the land of exile—has always appeared in the conceptiona 
of the Europeans as a land of horrors, as a land of the chains and 
knoot, where chnvicte'are flogged to death by cruel oflScials, or killed 
by overwork in mines; as a land of unutterable sufferings of the 
masses and of horrible prosecutions of the foes of the Russian Govern¬ 
ment.^ Surely nobody, Russian or foreigner, has crossed the Ural 
Mountains and stopped on their water-divide, at the border-pillar 
that bears the inscription ‘ Europe ’ on one side, and ‘ Asia ’ on the 
other, without shuddering at the idea that he is entering the land 
of woes. Many a traveller has certainly said to himself that the 
inscription of Dante’s Inferno would be more appropriate to the 
boundary-pillar of Siberia than these two words which pretend to 
delineate two continents. 

As the traveller descends, however, towards the rich prairies of 
. Western tSiberia; as he notices there the relative welfare ancy;he 
spirit of independence of the Siberian peasant, and compares tnem 
with the wretchedness, and subjection of the Russian peasant ; as 
he makes acquaintance with the hospitality of the supposed ex- 
convicts—^the ‘Siberyaks’—and with the intelligent society of the 
Siberian towns, and perceives nothing of the exiles, and hears nothing 
of them in conversations going on about everything but this sub¬ 
ject ; as he,hears the boasting reply of the Eastern Yankee who drily 
says, to the stranger that in Siberia the exiles are far better off than 
peasants in Russia—he feels inclined to admit that his former con¬ 
ceptions about the. great penal colony of the North were rather ex- 
aggerated, and that, on the whole, the exiles may be not so un¬ 
fortunate in Siberia, as they were represented to be by sentimental 
writers. 

Very many visitors to Siberia, and not foreigners alone, have 
made this mistake. Some occasional circumstance—something like 
a convoy of exiles met with on the muddy road during an autumui 
storm, or a Polish insurrection on the shores of Lake Baikal, or, at 
least, such a rencontre with an exile in the forests of Yakutsk, as- 
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Adolf Erman made and so 'saifmly desi^ibed in his TfaveU —some 
occasional stoikiDg fact, in short, must fall under the notice of the 
traveller, to give* him the necessary impulse for discovering the truth 
amidst the official misrepresentation and the non-official indifference: 
to open his eyes and to display before them the abyss of sufferings 
that are concealed behind those three words: Exile to Siberia. Then 
he perceives that besides the official story of Siberia there is another 
sad story, thfough which the shrieks of the exiles have been going 
on as a black thread from the remotest times of Jbhe conquest until 
now. Then he learns that, however dark, the plain popular concep> 
tion of Siberia is still brighter than the horrible naked truth ; and 
that the horrible tales he has heard* long ago, in his childhood, and 
has supposed since to be tales of a remote past, in reality are tales 
of what is going on now, in our century which writes so much, and 
cares so little, about humanitarian*principles. 

TOiis story already lasts for three centuries.. As soon as the Tsars 
of Moscow learned that their rebel Cossacks had conquered a new 
country ‘ beyond the Stone’ (the Ural), they sent there batches of 
exiles, ordering them to settle along the rivers and footpaths that 
connected together the blockhouses erected, jn the space of seventy 
years, from the sources of the Kama to the Sea of Okhotsk. Wfiere 
no free settlers would settle, the chained colonisers had to undertake 
a desperate struggle against the wilderness. As to those individuals 
whom the rising powers of the Tsars considered most dangerous, we 
find them with the most advanced parties of Cossacks who were sent 
‘ across the mountains, in search for new lands.’ No distance, how-, 
ever immense, no Avilderness, however unpracticable, seemed sufficient 
to the suspicious rule of the boyars to be put between such exile* 
and the capital of the Tsardom. And, as soon as a blockhouse wUs 
built, or a convent erected, at the very coafines of the Tsar’s domi¬ 
nions—beyond the Arctic circle, in the toundms of tlie Obi, or beyond 
the mountains of Daouria—the exiles were there, building themselves 
the cells that had to be their graves. 

Even now, Siberia is, on account of its steep mountains, its thick 
forests, wild streams, and rough climate, one of the* ^ost difficult 
countries to explore. It is easy to conceive what it was 30(1 years 
ago. Even now it is that part of the liussian Empire where the 
arbitrariness and brutality'of officers are the most unlimited. Wliat 
was it, then, during the seventeenth century ? ‘ The river is shallow; 

the rafts are heavy ; the chiefs are wicked, and their sticks are big ; • 
their whips cut through the skin, and their tortures are cruel; fire 
and strappado ) but the men are hungry, and they die, poor creatures, 
at once after the torture,’—wrote the protopope Avvakum, the fanatic 
priest of the ‘ old religion ’ whom we met with the first parties going 
to take possession of the Amor.—‘ How Hfhg, my master, •will these 
tortures last? ’ ^ks his wife as she falls attenuated on the ice of the 
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river^ id%er « jpimiej that already has lasted fer five yearsi^p—‘ Un^- 
ow deathy my dear; iiniil our death,* replies 'tids precursor of, the • 
steeheharaoters of our own times; and both, man and mfe, contmue^' 
the^march towards the place Where the will be chained 

to the walls of an icy cellar digged out by hit own hands. 

Sinoe 4he beginning of the seventeenth oentuiy.^ the flow of exOes 
poured into Siberia has never ceased. During the first years of the 
century, we see the inhabitants of Uglitch exiled; to Pelym, together 
with their bell which rang the alarm when it became known that ^ 
the young Demetrius has been assassinated by order of the regent 
Boris G-odunoff. Men and bell alike have tongues aud ears torn 
away, and, are confined in a handet on the borders of the toundru^ 
Later on they are followed by the raakolnUea (nonconformists) who 
revolt against the aristocratic innovations of Nikon in Church matters. 
Those who escape the massacres, like that ‘ of the Three Thousand,’ 
go to people the Siberian wildernesses. They are soon foliojyed hf the 
serfs who make desperate attempts of overthrowing the yoke freshly 
imposed on them; by the leaders of the Moscow mob revolted againirt 
the rule .of the boyara ; by the militia of the atreltay who revolt 
against the all-crushing ^despotism of Peter I.; by the Little Eussians 
who^fight for tlieir autonomy and old institutions j by all those popu¬ 
lations who will not submit to the yoke of the rising empire; by 
the Poles—by three great and several smaller hatches of Poles—who 
are despatch^ to Siberia by thousands at once, after each attempt at 
recovering their independence. . . . Later on, all those whom Eussia 

„fears to keep in her towns and villages—murderers and simple 
vagrants, nonconformists and rebels; thieves and paupers who are 
unable to pay for a passport; serfs who have incurred the displeasure 
of ‘their proprietors; and still later on, ‘ free peasants ’ who have 
incurred the disgrace of* an wpraim'Uct or are unable to pay the 
ever-increasing taxes—all these are going to die in the marshy 
lowlands, in the thick forests, in the dark mines. This current flows 
until our own days, steadily increasing in an alarming proportion. 
Seven to eight thousand were exiled every year at the beginning of 
this centuryfs,000 to 19,000 are exiled now—not to speak of 
the years when this figure was doubled, as was the case after the 
last Polish insurrection—^making thus a total of more than 600,000 
people who have crossed the Ural Mountains since 1823, wlien the 
first records of exile were taken. 

*• Few of those who have endured the horrors of hard labour and 
exile in Siberia have «committed to paper their sad experience. The 
protopope Avvakum did, and his letters still feed the., fanaticism of 
the raaholnU». The melancholy stories of the Menshikoff, the 
Dolgorouky, the Biron, and other exiles of higli rank have been 
transmitted to posterity by their sympathisers. Our young repub¬ 
lican poet Eyl6eff, before being hung in 1827, told in a beautiful 
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pOem> ^ YtatfiarordEy,’ the sul^ of > LUtile Btisdaii patriot* 
Several meihjdbs‘ of the * Bee^hiiflts ’ (^iled for the insurrection 
o£ December 26/1825)^ and t^^^ poem of Kekrasofif, * The Bussian 
Women/are still inspiring the young 'Bussian hearts with love for 
the prosecuted and We*to tiie prosecutors. Dostoevi&y has told in 
a remarkable psychological study of prison life his expmieoee at 
the fortress of Omsk after 1848; and several Poles have described 
the martyrdopi of their friends after the revolutions of 1831 and 
1848. . . . But, what are all these pains> in copiparison with the 
Bufferings endured by half a million of people, from the day when, 
chained to iron rods, they started from Moscow for a two or three 
years’ walk towards the mihes of Titinsbaikalia, until the d^y when, 
broken down by hard labour and privations, they dieS at. a distance 
of 5,000 miles from their native villages, in^a country whose scenery 
and customs were as strange to them as its inhabitants—a strong, 
intelligent, .but egotistic race! 

What are the sufferings of the few, m comparison with those of 
the thousands under the cat-o’-nine-tails of the legendary monster 
Eozguildeeff, whose name is still the horror of the Transbaikalian 
villages; with the pains of those who, like the I^olish doctor Szokabky 
and his companions, died under the seventh thousand of rod strokes 
for an attempt to escape; with the sufferings of those thousands of 
women who followed their husbands and for whom death was a release 
from a ]^fe of hunger, of sorrcfw, and of humiliation; with the suffer¬ 
ings of those thousands who yearly undertake to make their escape 
from Siberia and walk through the virgin forests, living on mush- • 
rooms and berries, and inspired with the hope of at least seeing again 
their native village and their kinsfolk ? . • . 

Who has told the less striking, but not less dramatic pains bf 
those thousands who spin out an aimless life in the hamlets of the 
far north, and put an end to their wearisome existence by drowning 
in the clear waters of the Yenisei ? M. Maximoff has tried, in his 
work on Hard Labour and Exile^ to raise a comer of the veil that 
conceals these sufferings; but he has shown only a small comer of 
the dark picture. The whole remains and probably will remain 
unknown; its very features are obliterated day by day, leaving but a 
faint trace in the folk-lore and in the songs of the exiles; an({ each 
decade brings its pew features, its new forms of misery for the ever- 
increasing number of exiles. 

It is obvious that I shall not venture to draw the whole of this • 
picture in the narrow limits of a review article.* I must necessarily 
limit my task to the description of the exile as it is now—say, 
during the last ten years. No less than 165,000 human beings have 
been transported to Siberia during this short space of time; a very high 
figure of criminj^ty, Indeed, for a population numbering 72,000,000, 
if all exiles werJ * criminals.’ Less than one-half of them, however. 
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crossed the Ural in accordance with sentences of the cojirts. 33^ 
others were thrown into Sibeiiat^thout Imviag seen acay judges % 
simfde order of the Administrative, or in accordance'with resolution^ 
taken by their communes^—^nearly always under' the pressure of the 
omnipotent local authoji^ities. Out of the 101,184 exiles who crossed 
the Ural during the years 1867 to 1876, no less than 78,676 belonged 
to this last category. ^The remaining were condendned by courts: 
18,682 to hard labour, and 54,316 to be settled in Siberia, mostly 
for life, with or without losg of alUtheir civil rights.* 

Twenty years ago, the exiles traversed on foot all the distance 
between Moscow and the place to which they were despatched. They 
had thus^to walk something like 4,700 miles in order to reach the 
hard-labour colonies of Transbaikalia, and 5,200 miles to reach 
Yakutsk. Nearly a two years’ walk for the former, and two years* 
and a half for the second. Some amelioration has been introduced 
since. After having^ been gathered from all x>arts of„Eussia at 

• Our criminal statistics are so 'Imperfect that a thorough classification of exiles is 
very difficult. We have but one good work on this subject, by M. Anuchin, published 
a few yeajs ago by the liussian Geographical Society, and crowned with its great 
gold medal; it gives the criminal statistics for the years 1827 to 1846. However old, 
thesQ statistics still give an a^bproximate idea of the present conditions, more recent 
partial statistics having shown that since that time all figures have doubled, but the 
relative proportions of different categories of exiles have remained nearly the .same- 
Tbus, to quote but one instance, out of 1.59,755 exiled during the years 1827 to 
1846, no less than 79,909, or 50 per cent., were exiled by simiffe orders of the Admi¬ 
nistrative ; and thirty years later we find again nearly the same rate- slightly 
increased—of arbitrary exile (78,070 out of 151,184 in 1867 to 1876). The same is 
^^approximately true with regard to other categories. It appears from M. Anuchin’s 
researches that out of the 79,846 condemned by courts, 14,581 (726 per year) were 
condemned as assassins; 14,248 for heavier crimes, such as incendiarism, robbery, 
aad forgery; 40,666 for stealing, and 1,426 for smuggling, making thms a total of 
70,'d71 cases (about 3,645 per year) wljich would liavc been condemned by the Codes 
—although not always by a jui^' -of all countries in Kurope. The remainder, how¬ 
ever^ (that is, nearly 89,000), were exiled for offences which depended chiefly, if 
not entirely, upon the political institutions of lius.sia: their crime,s were: rebellion 
against any serf-proprietors and authorities (16,456 cases); nonconformist-fana¬ 
ticism (2,133 cases); desertion from a twenty-live years’ military service (1,661 
cases); and escape from {Liberia, mostly from Administrative exile (18,328 
cases). Finally, wt find among them the enormous figure of 48,466 ‘ vagrants,’ of 
whom the lanrearte of the Geographical Society says:—‘Vagrancy mostly means 
simply £oing to a neighbouring pro^inee without a passport’—out of 48,466 
‘ vagrants,’ 40,000, at least, ‘ being merely people who have not complied with pass¬ 
port regulations' (that is ■ th(;ir wife and cliiUlren being brought to starvation, 
they not having the neccssarj' five or ten roubles for taking a passport, and 
walking from Kalouga, or Tula, to Odessa, or Astrakhan, in scardi of labour). And 
^ ho adds:—‘Considering these 80,000 exiled by order of the Administrative, we 
not only doubt their criminality; we simidy doubt the very existence of such 
crimes as those imputed to them.’ The number of such ‘criminals’ has not dimi¬ 
nished since. It has nearly doubled, like other figures. Russia toptinues to send 
every year to Siberia, for life, four to five thousand men and wojuon, who in other 
States would be simply condemned to a fine of a few shillings. 'To these ‘ criminals ’ 
we must add no less than 1,600 women and 2,000 to 2,600 cliildrcn who follow every 
year their husbands, or parents, enduring all the horrors of a msreb through Siberia 
and of the exile. I 
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Moscow, dr iait Kijm 7 >Kov^rod, they sore transported now by steamer 
to Penn, by Ml' to Ehatennburg, in carriages to Tumen, and again 
by steamer to Tdmsk. Thus, according to a recent English book on 
exile to Siberia, they have to walk J only the distance beyond Tomsk.’ 
In plain hgures, this tnfling distance means 2,065 miles to Kara, 
something like a nine months’ foot journey. If the prisoner be sent 
to Yakutsk he has * only’ 2,940 miles to tralk, and the Sussian 
(jovemment having discovered that Yakutsk is a •place still too near 
to St. Petersburg to keep these political’exiles,,and sending them 
now to Verkhoyansk and Nijne-Kolymsk (in the neighbourhood of 
Nordenskjold’s wintering-station), a distance of some fifteen hundred 
miles must be added to tlie former ' trifling ’ distance, and* we have 
again the magic figure of 4,500 miles—or two years’ walk—^reconsti¬ 
tuted in full. , 

However, for the great mas8 of exiles,, the foot journey has 
been reduted by one-half, and they begin their peregrinations in 
Siberia in special carriages. M. ^laximcflf has very vividly described 
how the convicts at Irkutsk,-to whose judgment such a moving 
machine was submitted, declared at once that it was the most stupid 
vehicle that could be invented for the torment of both horses jand 
convicts. Such carriages, which have no accommodation for deadening 
the shocks, move slowly on the rugged, jolting road, ploughed oyer 
and over by thousands of heavily I8aded cars. In Western Siberia, 
amidst,the marshes on the feastem slope of the Ural, the journey 
becomes a true torture, as the highway is covered with loose beams 
of wood, which recall the sensation experienced when a finger is* 
dragged across the keys of a piano, the black keys included. The 
journey is hard, even for the traveller who is lying on a thick felJf 
mattress in a comfortable tarantass, and it is easy to conceive what 
the convict experiences, who is bound to flit motionless for eight or 
ten hours on the bench of the famous vehicle, having but a few rags 
to shelter him from snow and rain. 

Happily enough this journey lasts but a few days, as at Tumen 
the exiles are embarked on special barges, or floating prisons, taken in 
tow by steamers, and in the space of eight or ten days are brought 
to Tomsk. I hardly need say that, however excellent the idea of 
thus reducing by one-half the long journey through Siberia, its partial 
realisation has bcQp most ir&perfeet. The convict barges are usually so 
overcrowded, and are usually kept in such a state of filthiness, that 
they have become real nests of infection. * Each barge has been * 
built for the transport of 800 convicts and the convoy,’ wrote the 
Tomsk correspondent of the Moeooiv Telegraph, on November 15, 
1881; ‘the calculation of the size of the barges has not been made, 
however, according to the necessary cubical space, but accor ding 
the interests of the owners of the steamers, MM. Kuibatoff and 
Ignatoff. These gentlemen occupy for their own purposes two com- 
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xoomdeBtmad for siz hundred. The venyifttkm is drerjr ji^v^ese 
rhei^ aU for that pu]f{K>^ eahiiieta fii^e 

< eC an unimagipabie nastinesB^' He adda that f ihe morialiliy pn^tibieBe 
baiTges is very greatj especially among the Children,’ and his informa¬ 
tion is fully confirmed by ofHoial figures published last year in sdl 
newspapers. It appears &om these figures that dighi to ten per cei^. 
of the convict passengers died during their ten days^ journey on 
board these barges; that is, something like dxty to eighty out of 
eight hundred. . 

* Here you see,’ wrote friends of ours who have made this passage, 
Vthe reign of death. Diphtheria and typhus pitilessly cut donn the 
.lives of adults and children, especially of these last. Corpses of 
children are throvm out nearly at each station. The hospital, placed 
under the supervision of anignoraat soldier, is always overcrowded.’ 

At Tomsk the convicts stop for a few days. One part of them— 
especially the common-law exiles, transported by order of the 
Administrative—^are sent to some district of the province of Tomsk 
which attends from the spurs of the Altay ridge on the south to the 
Arctic Ocean on tha north. Tbe others are despatched farther 
towards the east. It is easy to conceive what a hell the Tomsk prison 
beoonles when the convicts arriving every week cannot be sent on 
to*^ Irkutsk with the same speed, on account of inundations, or ob¬ 
stacles on the rivers. The prison was 'built to contain 960 souls, but 
it never holds less than 1,300 to 1,400, and very often 2,200, or 
r more. One-quarter of the prisoners are sick, but the infirmary can 
shelter only one-third, or so, of those who are in need of it; and so the 
>fiick remaka in the same rooms, upon or beneath tbe same platforms 
Where the remainder are crammed to tbe amount of three men for 
each free place. The shrieks of the sick, the cries of the fever-stricken 
patients, and the rattle of the dying mix together with the jokes and 
laughter of the prisoners, with the curses of the warders.The 
exhalations of this human heap mix with those of their wet and filthy 
clothes and with the emanations of the horrible Parasha. ‘ You are 
suffocated as you enter the room, you are fainting and must run back 
to breathe some fresh air; you must accustom yourself by-andr-by’to 
the horrible emanations which float like a fog in the river ’—such is 
the testimony of all those who have entered unexpectedly a Siberian 
prison. Tbe ‘ families room ’ is still more horrible. * Here you see,’ 

* says a Siberian official in charge of the prisons—^]VI. Mishlo— 
‘hundreds of women and children closely packed together, in such a 
state of misery, as no imagination could picture.’ * The families 
of the convicts receive no doth from the State. Mostly peasant 
women, who, as a rule, never have more than one dress at once; 
mostly reduced to starvation as soon as tbeir husbands were taken 
into custody, they have buckled on their sole clolh when starting 
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■ froBa «Ae idbk-iip tO' another^ after tibe Icrtig y«tjB of preliminary 
:tei(mt1is df journey, only rage hate i^iaaliied on their 
rflhoiUidem from' their wetttber-Worp clothes. The 'iniked em^^ 
t)ody and the wounded feet appear from beneath the tattered' clothes 
•aa they are sitting on the hasty floor, eating the ]iard black bread 
received from compaseionate peasants. Amidst this moving heap of 
human beings who^ cover each square foot of ‘the platfonns and 
beneath them, you perceive the "dying *child qn the knees of his 
mother, and close by, the new-born baby: The baby is the delight 
of, the consolation to these women, each of whom surely has more 
human feelings than any oT the chiefs and warders.* It is passed from 
band to hand; the best rags are parted with to cover its shivering 
limbs, the tenderest caresses are for it. . How'many have grown 
up in this way I One of them stands by my s^de as I write these lines, 
and repeats to me the stories she has heard so many times from her 
mother about the humanity of the ‘ stSelerates ’ and the infamy of 
their ‘ chiefs.’ She describes to me the toys that the wmvicts made 
for her during the interminable journey—plain toys inspired by a 
good-hearted humour, and side by side, the* miserable proceedjngs, 
the exactions of money, the curses and blows, the whistling of the 
whips of the chiefs. 

The prison, however, is cleared* by-and-by, as the parties of con¬ 
victs start to continue their jburney. When the season and the state 
of the rivers permit it, parties of 500 convicts each, with women 
and children, leave the Tomsk prison every week, and begin their* 
foot journey to Irkutsk and Transbaikalia. Those who have seen such 
a party in march, will never forget it. A Russian painter* M. Jacoby^ 
has tried to represent it on canvas; his picture is sickening, but 
the reality is still worse. • 

You see a marshy plain where the icy wind blows freely, driving 
before it the snow that begins to cover the frozen soil. Morasses 
with small shrubs, or crumpled trees, bent down by wind and snow, 
spread as far as the eye can reach ; the next village ^is twenty miles 
distant. Low mountains, covered with thick pine forests, mingling 
with the grey snow-clouds, rise in the dust on the horizon. A track, 
marked all along by poles to distinguish it from the surrounding 
plain, ploughed ^d nigged by the passage of thousands of cars, 
covered with ruts that break down the hardest wheels, runs through 
tlie snaked plain. The party slowly moves along this road. In* 
front, a row of soldiers opens the march. Behind them, heavily 
advance the hard-labour convicts, with half-shaved heads, wearing 
grey clothes, with a yellow diamond on the back, and open shoes 
worn out by the long journey and exhibiting the tatters in whic^ the 
wounded feet are wrapped. Each convict wears a chain,*rivet^ to 
his ankles, its rings lieing twisted into rags—if the convict has 
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coUeeti^ enough of alms during his journey'to pa^ tb# yadoniiUi 
fox riveting it looser on his feet. The chain gbea up eaeth foot and is 
Buspmjded to a girdle. Another chain closely ties both hands, and # 
third chain binds together sik or eight conricts. Every false move¬ 
ment of any of the pack is felt by all his chain-companions; the 
feebler is dragged forward by the stronger, and be must not stop: 
the way—^the Stape —is long, and the autumn day is short. 

Behind the hard-labour convicts march the poa^ntsy (con¬ 
demned to be settled in .Siberia) wearing; the same grey cloth and 
the same kind of shoes. Soldiers accompany tbs party on both 
sides, meditating perhaps the ordOTigiven at the departure:—*If 
one of them runs “away, shoot him down. "If he is killed, five roubles 
of reward for you, and a dog’s death to the dog! ’ In the rear you 
discover a few cars that are drawn by the small, attenuated, cat-like 
peasant’s horses. They are loadedowith the bags of the convicts, with 
the sick or dying, who are fastened by ropes on the top ofcthe load. 

Behind the cars hasten t4ie wives of the convicts; a few have found 
a free comer on a loaded car, and crouch there when usable to move 
further}. whilst the great number march behind the cars, leading their 
children by the hands, (Or hearing them on their arms. Dressed in 
rags, freezing under the gusts of the cold wind, cutting their almost 
naked'feet on the frozen ruts, how many of them repeat the words of 
Avvakum’s wife:—‘ These tortures, ah dear, how long will they last ? ’ 
In the rear, comes a second detachment of soldiers who drive witJi 
the butt-ends of their rifles those women who stop exhausted in the 
freezing mud of the road. The procession is closed by the car of the 
commander of the party.® 

o As theo party enters some great village, it begins to sing the 
Miloaerdnaya —the ‘ charity song.’ They call it a song, but it hardly 
is that. It is a succession of woes escaping from hundreds of breasts 
at once, a recital in very plain words expressing with a childish 
simplicity the sad fate of the convict—a horrible lamentation by 
means of which the Russian exile appeals to the mercy of other 
miserahles like himself. Centuries of siiflTerings, of pains and 
miseiy, of pwsecutions that crush down the most vital forces of 
our nation, are heard in these recitals and shrieks. These tones 
of deep sorrow recall the tortures of the last century, the stifled 
cries under the sticks and whips of our own time, the darkness of the 
cellars, the wildness of the woods, the tears of the starving wife. 

® Ttie Russian law saj^s that the families of the convicts are not submitted to the 
control of the convoy. In reality they are snbmitted to the samec treatment as the 
convicts. To qijote but one instance. The Tomsk corresjrondcnt of the Moscow Tele¬ 
graph vjToie on November 3, 1881 :—‘We have seen on the march the party which 
left Tomsk on September 14. The exhausted women and children literally stuck 
in the mud; and the soldiers dealt them blcws, to make them advance and to keep 
pace with the party.’ . J 
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these tones; they knoir their meaning from their own ex- 
pi^enee* and the*appeal of the Neaehaatnyie —of the * sufferers,’ as 
our people call all pri^n^s—is'answered by the poor; the most 
destitute widow, signing fierself with the cross, brings her coppers, 
or her piece of bread, .and de^ly bows before the chained * sufferer,’ 
grateful to him for not disdaining her small offering. 

Late in the^ afternoon, iffter having covered some fifteen or twenty 
miles, the party reaches the eto;pe«where»it speqds tbe night and 
takes one day’s rest each three days. It accelerates its pace as soon 
as tbe paling that incloses the lold log-wood building is perceived, 
and the strongest run to tate possessibn by force of the'best places 
on the platforms. The Stapes were mostly built fifty years ago, and 
after having resisted the inclemencies of the climate, hud the passage 
of a hundred thousand of convicts, Miey have b^me now rotten and 
foul from top to bottom. The old logwood hou^e refuses shelter to 
the chained travellers brought under its *roof, and wind and snow 
freely enter the. interstices between its rotten beams; heaps of snow 
are accumulated in the corner of the rooms. The etape wa» built 
to shelter 150 convicts; that being the average size of partly 
thirty years ago. At present the parties consist of 450 to 500 
human beings, and the 500 must lodge on the space parsimoniously 
calculated for 150.® • 

The stronger ones, or the aristocracy among the convicts—^the 
elder vagrants and the great murderers—cover each square inch of 
the platforms; the remainder, that is, double tbe number of the 
former, lie down on the rotten floor, covered with an inch of sticky 
filth, beneath and between the platforms. What becomes of the* 
rooms when the doors are closed, and the whole space filled with ’ 
human beings who lie naked on their nasty clstbes impregnated with 
water, will be easily imagined. 

The Stapes, however, are palaces when compared with the half- 
Stapes, where the parties spend only the nights. These buildings are 
still smaller, and, as a rule, still more dilapidated, still more rotten 
and foul. Sometimes they are in such a state as to compel the 
party to spend the cold Siberian nights in light barracks erected in 
the yard, and without fire. As a rule, the half-Stape has no special 
compartment for the women, and they must lodge in the room of the 
soldiers (see Maximov’s SiheHa). .With the resignation of our * all- 
enduring’ Eussian mothers, they squat down with their babies 


• The Kassian law» which mostly has been written without any knowledge of the 
real conditions it deals with, forbids to send out such numerous parties. But, ia 
reality, the normal party numbers now 480 parsons. In 1881, according to the 
Golos, 6,507 convicts were sent in sixteen pait. es, making thus an average of 406 
convicts per party. N. Xopatin gives us the figure of 480 as the aveiagi size of 
parties. ’ 

VoL. XIV.—No. 82. 3 S 
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m m some coni^ of ilte room l3<^ 
dose by the door, amosg the rifles of 1^e © 

No wonder that, according to official statisticsi out of the 2ijS61 
children less than fifteen years old who were'sent in 1881 to Siberia 
with their parents, ^a very smaM ^wmved.’ ‘The majority,* 
the Golos says, * could not support the very, bad conditions of the 
journey, and died before, or immediately after, having reached their 
destination in Siberia.* In sober truth, the tsansportation to Siberia, 
as practised now^. is a real ‘ Massacre of Innocents.* 

Shall I add that there is no accommodation for the sick, and that 
one must have exceptionally rohnst health to survive an illness 
during the joulney ? There hre but five small hospitals, with a total 
of a hundred beds, on the whole stretch between Tomsk and Irkutsk, 
that is, on a distance which represents at least a four months* journey. 
As for those who cannot hold out until a hospital is reached, it was 
written to the O 0 I 08 , on January 5, 1881:—‘They^e left at the 
itapes without any medifcal help. The sick-room has no bedsteads, 
no beds, no cushions, no coverings, and of course nothing like linen. 
The 48^ kopecks per day that are allowed for the sick, remain mostly 
jp full in the hand8.of the authorities.’ 

Shall I dwell upon the exactions to which the convicts are sub¬ 
mitted, notwithstanding their dreadful misery, by the warders of 
the Stapes ? Is it not sufficient to say that the warders of these 
buildings are paid by the Crown, besides the allowance of com flour 
for black bread, only with three roubles, or Gs. per year? ‘The 
stove is out of order, you cannot light the fire,’ says one of them, 
when the party arrives quite wet or frozen; and the party pays its 
tribute‘for permission to light the fire. ‘The windows are under 
repair,’ and the party pays for having some rags to fill up the open¬ 
ings through which faeely blows the icy wind. ‘ Wash up the Stape 
before leaving, or pay so much,’ and the party pays again, and so 
on and so on. And shall I mention, too, the manner in which the 
convicts and their families are treated during the journey ? Even the 
political exiles once revolted, in 1881, against an officer who had per¬ 
mitted hknself to assault in the dark corridor a lady marched to 
Siberia for a political offence. The common-law exiles surely are 
not treated better than the political ones. 

All these are not tales of the past. They are real pictures of 
what is going on now, at the very moment when I write these lines. 
My friend N. Lopatin, who made the same journey two years ago, 
and to whom I have shown these pages, fully confirms all the above 
statements, and adds much more which 1 do not mention only for 
want of space. What re^ly is a tale of the past—of a very recent 
case—is the chaining together of eight or ten convicts. This horri¬ 
ble measure, however, was abolished in January 1881. At present, 
each convict has his hands chained separatelj^ from his comrades. 
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anns a# Jenderf tem and J^elvelioareVinafdi very diffio^ to 
8p|ak ^ tlie ni^pportalde rheumatic pain oocaeioned in the bones 
bj the contact of the iron rings diuHin'g the hard Siberian irosts. This 
pain, I am told and readil^^ believe i1^ soon becymes a real torture. 

I hardly need add, that, contrary to the statements of a recent 
English traveller through Siberia, the political ^convicts perform the 
journey to Kara, or to the places'where they are .to be settled as 
poselentayf under the same conditions as«. and together with, the 
common-law convipts. The very fact of Izbitskiy and Debagorio- 
Mokrievitch having exchanged ni^mes with two common-law convicts, 
and having thus escaped from hard labour, proves that the English 
traveller’s information was false. Nicholas Lopatin, '^hom I have 
already mentioned, and who has been condemned te settlement in 
Siberia, performed the journey on toot, in company with a dozen, or 
so, of comrades. It is true that a great number of Polish exiles of 
1864, and notably all noblemen and chief eonvicts, were transported 
in carriages, on posting horses. The numerous political exiles, trans¬ 
ported to Siberia by order of the Administrative, also perform the 
journey in the same way—^where there are postipg horses. But, since 
1866, the political convicts (condemned by courts to hard labour dr 
exile) have mostly made the journey on foot, together with common- 
law convicts. An exception was madain 1877—1879 for the few who 
were transported to Eastern Siberia during those three years. They 
were transported in cars, but following tlie line of the Mapea. Since 
1879, however, all political convicts—^men and women alike, and 
many exiled by order of the Administrative—have made the journey 
precisely in the way I have described, very many of them .chained,, 
contrary to the law of 1827. 

When writing his book on Hard Labour a^id Exilcy M. Maximoff 
concluded it with the wish that the horrors of the foot-journey he 
had described might become as soon as possible matter of history. ' 
The transport of convicts on barges was then just inaugurated, and 
this measure had saved the State, during the first year, a sum of 
40,000Z. The Ministry of Justice was earnestly pressing at that 
time all honest men to tell what they knew about the exiles, pnd 
announced its readiness to undertake a complete reform of the whole 
system. There was no lack*of men ready to devote their lives to 
ameliorating the sad*fate of the exiles and to erasing for ever from 
our life the black reminiscence of exile in Siberia. But M. Maximoff’s 
wish has not been realised. The Liberal movement of 1861 was 
crushed down by the Government; the attempts at reform were con¬ 
sidered as ‘ dangerous tendencies,’ and the transport of exiles to Siberia 
has remained what it was twenty years ago—a source of unutterable 
sufferings for nearly 20,000 of people. • 

The shameful system, branded at that time by all those who had 

3 s 2 
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studied it, bas maintained it«elf in full ; and, whilst thii rotten bidd¬ 
ings on the highway are falling to pieces, and the whole system dis¬ 
integrates more and more, new thousands of men* and women ti^ns- 
ported for such crimes as those,' ‘ the very existence of which ’ was 
doubted twenty years' ago, are added annui^ly to the thousands already 
transported to Siberia, and their number is increasing every year in 
an awful proportion." 

* P, Krapotkine. 


{T<f*be concluded.') 



recreaYio^t. . 


The kinds of recreation are so many, and their relations.to hesdth, to 
business, and to pleasure are so numerous, that it would be impossible 
to write briefly of them all. I shall limit mysnelf to the influences of 
active recreations on our power and >iftll for worli^ and the methods 
by which it may be believed that those influences are usually exercised. 

I shall not include among the effects of recreations the promotion of the 
general health, though it may be counted as one of the most frequent 
and most important; neither shall I speak of the mere pleasure which 
they give, or of their relations to our social life, br of their utility to 
any except really working people; but amongst these I shall have 
in mind people of all ranks and all ages who work hard, whether of 
necessity or of choice. Happily for us, the working classes are not 
nearly all in one social group. * • 

In the general meaning of active recreation we include two chief 
things: namely, the cessation of the regular work of our lives, and 
the active occupation, whether of body or mind or both, in something 
different in which we find pleasure. From both alike we expect and’, 
may obtain refreshment, that is, renewed fitness for our regular work. 
In the former of these parts of recreation, sjieaking generally, the 
Btructmres of our body which have been at work are left at rest or are 
exercised in a different manner ; in the latter, those whi^h have not 
been at work are brought into activity. 

These two parts of recreation may be said to be adjjisted to two 
different necessities of oiur economy. It is a rule, with very few 
exceptions, that for any structure of our bodies to be kept in fitfless 
for its office it must be sometimes exercised; and it is a rule, without 
exception, that in evq^ty exercise there is waste or alteration of struc¬ 
ture, however immeasurably small, which must be repaired during 
rest. In all active recreations justly so called both these necessities 
are complied with, but in different proportions; afid, for the repair 
which is to be accomplished during rest, recreation is not enough. 
This must be achieved in sleep. Becreation and sleep, together, give 
the complete refreshment of which, however dimly, we can be con¬ 
scious in the feelii)g fitness for renewed activity in the work at 
whitdi we may have been fatigued. It is not always mere slang when 
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9 , inaQ^ after recreation and deep, sa,f6 he ^ Te |7 fit. Hd la ib. 
As in some previous weariness and fatigue he ms .djmly consddtis bf 
the waste or impairment of'structures which iCnade Mm unfit or fin> 
willing to continue at; work, so,'now, he becomes conscious, however 
dimly, of their restoration; and this may increase to a consciousness 
not only of their fitness for activity but of their need of it, and then 
to a desire which can hardly be restrained. may feel that he must 
do something, even though thejp be no necessity for ‘ him to resume 
his regular work. , 

I said that I should speak of oqly active recreations, but it may 
be hel(j thkt there is some measure of .activity even in such rest as 
comes shprt of profound sleep. And many people seem content with 
recreation of this least active kind. They like the mere sitting-by 
and doing nothing; the lettingi their minds wander anywhere with 
no more use of meaning than in a dream : or they are content with 
the mere gossip and the easy talk of society; and, if they were really 
capable of considering, they would probably decide that they find in 
these .things sufficient recreation. Others, much better than these, 
are content with quietude in their peaceful homes; they feel refreshed 
enough in the common events of a happy domestic life, and in the 
Sunday’s rest with all the tranquillity that it may bring; and some of 
them ask, ‘ Are not these things enough for recreation ? Need we do 
more than finish our assigned day’s work and then be quiet, and then 
sleep, and be just fit for the same work to-morrow ? ’ ' 

It may be enough for some; and some measure of quietude, es¬ 
pecially in home-life, some time daily spent in neither work nor play, 

. some time in silence and reflection and in that which may best come 
‘ after them: all these and the quietude and gentle occupation of the 
Sunday are, indeed, e^jcellent recreations and helps to the next day’s 
work. None should altogether neglect them. But for real working 
* men and women, whether they be rich or poor, and whatever be their 
occupationj these are not enough. To give but one evidence of their 
insufficiency, the customs of the most vigorous people in the most 
vigorous qations of the world are against being content with them; 
and these customs, which have grown up naturally, show the just 
conviction that when we have finished a day’s or, it may be, nearly a 
whole year’s work, it is good to have some other active occupation of 
mind or body, or of both together, even thougU it be more fatiguing 
than the work itself was. 

There is scarcely a greater contrast between men and the lower 
animals than in this matter of recreation. Young^anitnals may play, 
springing or running hither and tMther, evidently enjoying the 
exercise of both their muscles and their minds; but the elder, vrho 
may be compared with men, ev^ with very young men, rarely show 
such ^gns c£ mere spontaneous activity. Thc^ that work us 
work and then rest; those thkt are firee, seek their food aiid obey 
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ths iD$tiDC|tit aiad otbei; oeoeentidl of life and iliea they, too, rest. 

alone re&ishes himself by changing his method of activity; man 
aldbO hae habiftuil active recreations.. And it may be generally 
observed, among the several races* o£ men, that those which are the 
most highty cnltivated, and whose occupationif are the most various, 
^aong and intellectual, have the most numerous and most active 
recreations. , * 

A story ha» often %een told of an Oriental who watched some 
English gentlemen playing cricket, Snd whd said, when he was asked 
his opinion of the game, that he thought it a very good one, but 
could not see why the rich naen did not pay poor ones play it for 
them, while they might sit-by and watch it. He had not learned 
the happiness of a willing great activity, or its use in restoring fitness 
for work. Englishmen, more than any, seem.to have learned this; 
and it may surely be observed, among the nations of Europe, that 
those which*are most laborious and successful* in enterprise, most 
business-like, most vigorous in commerce and in intellectual culture, 
are those in which the most active recreations of mind and body are 
most prevalent. I say of mind and body; for there are recreations of 
which the best part is that they require for th^ir full enjoyment the 
most steadfast direction of the mind while the body is at rest. Such 
are those in which music and the fine arts are intensely enjoyed by 
some whose days are passed in the routine of any very different 
mental occupation or in muscular work.« It would be as unreasonable 
to call these mental recreations inactive as it would be to attribute 
idleness to the profoundest thinker or to the most watchful judge, 
who sits for hours listening attentively and arranging in due order 
in his mind all the confusing evidence and contrary arguments which, 
he hears. If we could have one estimate of all active efforts it might 
be in the amount of will employed in each ot*them; and mental at¬ 
tention, whether in business or in recreation, may involve at least, 
as strong and as long an act of the will as any muscular ^exercise. 

What, then, are the chief constituents of active recreation: of 
this retirement from work that fatigues, and this occupation in other 
things that refresh, even though, after another mannet, they may 
fatigue ? The chief and the essential thing is the change; and'.the 
love of recreation is among the examples of the enormous motive- 
power exerted in the world by the desire for change. It is often 
spoken of as a mere infirmity, a foolishness, that should be resisted; 
and so it often is tand with some people may be always so; but with 
those who are honest and hard-working it is no folly. The desire fear 
change is as mudh a part of our very nature as is the desire for sleep 
or for food; it is, as an instinct, to le scrupulously, however cau¬ 
tiously, obeyed; and one of the best methods of obedience is in weU-i 
chosen recreations after business. 

Can we, then, in all the varieties of recreation pursued ^ the 
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of tbis country find any ollhfnctieaa iKissemed by all, or 
it is-desirable that they should have ? Crowds eve^ year awtiaia 
from vacations of all kinds after, all kinds of work ': ‘some have been 
abooting, some fishing, some climbing, son^ sailing j some studying 
pictures, some architecture; and, though many have done this or 
that only because it is a fashion among their friends, yet, doubtlesa, 
many more have chosen the recreation which they love best. And 
far more numerous than these who have come back from their 
vacations are the crowds, the thousands, who every night are seek¬ 
ing recreation, after their various day’s work, in theatres and 
clubs, in card-pjaying, music, |ingihg, apd a hundred more amuse¬ 
ments. ‘ All these are seeking change from the daily work; all are 
seeking pleasure ; many will not find it, and many will not feel fitter 
for their next day’s work; hut many will, having chosen recreations 
vrell suited to them, even though they may not have been conscious 
of any good reasons for the choice and have only obeyed isome natural 
inclination. 

Now, I think that if we look for the characteristics which may be 
found in all good active recreations, and on which their utility chiefly 
depends, we shall find‘that they all include one or more of these three 
things: namely, uncertainties, wonders, and opportunities for the 
exercise of skill in something difierent from the regular work. And 
the appropriateness of these three things seems to be, especially, in 
that they provide pleasant changes which are in strong contrast with 
the ordinary occupations of most working lives, and that they give 
opportunity for the exercise of powers and good dispositions which, 
being too little used in the daily business of life, would become feeble 
or be lost"! 

In their daily work—speaking generally and roughly—most people 
become tired of routine and sameness; they know their business, and 
<.there is in it little to surprise them; they can reckon on what is 
coming; they know how and when each day’s work will end. They 
get tired of all this, and wish for something very unlike it; and so 
they long for.uncertaintiea; they enjoy to watch something they are 
not sure of^ to see the settlement of a doubt, the unveiling of a 
mysfery. 

Herein is a great part of the refreshing change, the recreation, 
found in games of chance. The toss of a halfpenny brings refresh¬ 
ment to the routine of the schoolboy or the errand-boy in that every 
time he tosses he creates an uncertainty, enjoys it fhr a moment, and 
then decides it. !fo the elder man the deal at whist and every hand 
he plays bring similar pleasure in uncertainties; and the counting 
of the tricks decides them; and the pleasures and uncertainties ac¬ 
cumulate to the end of the rubber or of the whole evening’s play. 
Other pleasures mingle with these; the exercise of skill, tiie reckon¬ 
ing of chances, and many more, including, perhaps, the winning of 
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tiom in upo^tainti^ and its pleasure is the more refreshing the 
ja^e it is in odhirast witit siuueness in JJbe daily w<»k. 

BonbUeffl there is sa|K^ of £heb same pleasure in all sports; in 
fishing, shooting, and the like. Will the fisR bite ? Will the bird 
ftU ? There is the Uncertainty; and then comes the decision; and 
in any ease, bitting or missing, the mind w&ich has been wearied 
in a dull routine is refreshed. It is the same in cricket and lawn- 
tennis and all the like popular games. 'Mingling with the other 
pleasures that tb'ey give, and the other good they do, there is the 
refreshing pleasure of a continuous succession of uncei;tainties and 
decisions, a pleasure which seems to reach its acme in some of the 
amusements that are attended with frequent risks of limbs or even 
of liffe. The contrast with the ordinary oceupations of vast crowds 
of all ranks and ages and occupations is complete,; and from this 
contrast comes a great part of the true recreation, the re-fitting for 
the work. Doubtless, some of the refreshment of reading novels and 
romances, whether real or in fiction, is of the same kind. Else, why 
should nearly every one who reads them feel that his pleasure is 
marred by hearing what the end of the story Is, and by thus having 
his uncertainty prematurely settled ? 

These may be examples enough. I believe that if any one will think 
over the whole class of what are fairly called active recreations, he 
will find that a chief part of nearly every one is of this kind: the tm- 
veiling of a mystery, the issue of some chance, the settlement of an 
uncertainty. Every one who works enough to need or deserve refresh-' 
ment should see that some of his recreations have in them this 
element; and let him observe that of all the recreations ot this kiiij^ 
those are the best which, together with the element of uncertainty or 
chance, offer the largest proportion of that hther element of which I 
spoke—^the opportunity of exercising skill. In all games and sporty 
the more the results depend on chance, and the less they depend on 
the skill of the players, the more is the gambling. Duly guarded, 
the love of recreation among uncertainties may lead to..the promotion 
of admirable skill, whether of mind or limbs; and if, on*the one side, 
it may make itself vile by gambling, on the other it may eifnohle 
itself by strengthening the mental disposition which moves men to 
experiments in scisice, and even to the highest methods of research. 
In all these a great part of the happiness is in the watching and 
decision of uncertainties, in the unveiling of hidden truth : and all 
whose work gives them too little opportunity for such happiness 
should have it ih their play. 

Next to uncertainties as parts of recreations I named wondesrs, 
meaning to include the objects of all forms and degrees of ponder, 
from quiet admilation to utt» astonishment or awe. Of course the 
issue (ff a chance or of a game of skill may excite wonder; and its use 
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is as evident as that uncertainties^ smd similar^ Wh^ver most miailh 
daily work may be, or wherevor they may pjcuistte it, bebome so 
aopnstcnned to it, so familiar with all around them, that they may cease 
to wonder at anything within their range. They may have theu* 
work in the midst of glorious scenery, among mo^tains, or hy the 
or in their own rooms among marvellous beauties of art^ but they ob¬ 
serve little or nothiUg of ^1 this :* or they may be working at any of 
the applications of the wonderful discoveries of receut times, but ^ey 
have long ago ceased to he a 8 t 9 ni 8 he'd at, them. Some of us may, 
indeed, u^n reflection or in calm thinking, be moved by the wonders 
among which we have been living; they are very happy times when 
we can so meditate; but usually and habitually we are SfUdom 
conscious of any stirring wonders in our customary work. The find¬ 
ing and observing, of'them elsewhere is, therefore, a reahrecreation, 
and a chief part of a very large number of the mental refreshments 
which we most earnestly seek and most thoroughly" enjoy. And 
happily it is so; for the contemplation of wonders may give occupa¬ 
tion and, thereby, strength to one of the noblest parts of our minds; 
the part which not only,, as Aristotft pointed out, first leads to 
studious research, hut that which is exercised in the highest ad¬ 
miration and reverence and which acts, together with the imagi¬ 
nation, in the forming of the highest ideals towards which «we can 
ever strive. 

It is easy to find instances in which the greatest charm of recrea¬ 
tions is in the wonder to which they move us. 1 watched one in myself 
some weets ago when I went over the electric-lighthouse on the 
Lizard Point, enjoying and feeling refreshed by all the wonders that I 
saw there: the wonders of the burners that would give the light of 
many thousand candles; and of the multiplied reflectors and lenses 
which, of £dl this light, none might be wasted, hut all sent right 
out to shine for miles over the sea; the admirable cleverness and 
precaution l^c which, if the electric light were, hy any accideid;, 
hindered, a huge paraffin lamp, with its concentric wicks, would 
iustautly take its place; and then the wonders of the fog-horn with 
its great reservoir of air so condensed hy steam-pressure that, being 
let go, it would blow a blast upon the horn which should he heard out 
, at sea miles beyond the distance at which in the dense fog the light 
could be seen. 

I wondered at all thisnnd was refreshed; and I wonder still as often 
as I think of it, and thus constantly renew my recreatioh. And I think, 
too, of the contrast between myself nnd the keeper of the lighthouse 
who showed it me. He was an admiralty intelligent workman, 
complete in his knowledge of the xna<ffiinery; at complete in hia 
knowledge as I was in my ignorance; proijd, too, of the TWark to 
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father drearily of thq hours spent in watefafn^; it. To him there 
tree ho recreation in it all; it was the object of his daily work. 

The same cbann of wonder and the same kind of contrast may be 
found in a thousand other instances. We enjoy ihe surprises of con¬ 
juring tricks, whic^ to the conjuror himself, I suppose, g^ve no 
stirring pleasure; and of fireworks, and the stories and actings of 
perilous adventures. More worthily, we May enjUy and be refreshed 
by the marvels of skill in art, in music, or in singing. When we listen 
to a long-sustained high qpte—sucl^ as Albani can, sing or Joachim 
can play—we are refreshed not only by the beauty of •the sdund, but 
by the wonder that it can be produced; and it is .this which most 
refreshes us when, long afterward^ we can irecall the sound. It is 
after the same manner that we are refreshed by glorious scenery, the 
grandeur of mountains, of cataracts, of floods of light at sunset; they 
move us to wonder, and we enjoy them and they refresh our minds, 
though those who live among them may he unmoved. And so it is when 
we leave home and find recreation in the strange sights and customs 
of other cities ; and foreigners come here and are as happy in their 
wonder at the things which we are tired of looking at. What.would 
not one give to he able to come to London as a stranger and he sur¬ 
prised at the sights that, unless in careful thinking, we now care 
nothing for ? • 

I named a third chief element in recreations: the opportunities 
which they give for the exercise of skill in something which is* 
different from our regular work. This may be in either mental or, 
muscular work or both. One who has been all day busy in reading 
may refresh himself in composition; another turns from teaching to 
learning, and enjoys it the more for the contrast; another, most wisely, 
from the routine of business to some difficult research in science or 
in history; another from literature to music or the fine arts, whether 
in the practice or in the critical study of them. All these changes 
are the daily recreations of large numbers of the more cultivated 
classes: and they are matched in the instances of tfiose who turn 
from their day’s manual work, or the routine of life in offices or 
shops, to the mental worl^ offered to them in colleges and evening 
classes. The labour of their study may he greater than that of their 
Wotki it may increase their fatigue; yet after sleep they nmy he^ 
consciom of an increased fitness for the business of their lives by 
tCason not Only of the knowledge they have acquired, but of thMr 
mental recreation. 

But the inbst obvious examples of this part or method of recifea- 
tion are in miuscular exercises ; in atMetics; in the acquiiexoLent' imd 
of skill^in caicket or lawn-tennis, or on (Tcles of ifdaliover 
ot ili the finer nitmual dkiB at hilliaids or M musio. - ‘ Awy ^f 
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theie may be studied as patterns af active recreation; for l^ey lsk^ 
elude all the three chief conditions for refreshment.*^ Think, f<» 
example, of the delight and ppwer of a game of ..cricket after a da/« 
wenrk, for one employed at a de^, or in reporting, or bricklaying, 
or mere buying or selling at fixed pric^. There is the new activity 
with muscles wanting freer and more willing moveiQents; the con- 
scions acquirement or exercise of ^ill; there is the decision of an 
^certainty at every ball, at every ri^n; the wonder at some dashing 
hit, at some strange result Of the whole game. 

Or, for another example, think of the recreation when one who 
has spent naonths in writing, or reading, or in Parliament, or in city 
business, oclimh^ some high mountain; the uncertainty as to the 
difficulties he will meet with; the decision when, with each effort, so 
unlike those of his old daily work, he surmounts them one by one; 
the marvels of (.the ew-changing scenery; the decisive skill of 
the last climb, the final certainty, the awful beauty of -the scene. 
Here is complete contrast with the routine life of the past months. 
He may never before have been so thoroughly tired, but next day he 
may be Conscious that he never before was so thoroughly refreshed in 
both mind and body. * After a vacation spent in pleasures such as 
these, he may come home and rightly%all himself ‘ very fit ’ for the 
old work; he may even be so conscious of his fitness that he may 
enjoy the showing of it, and may love the work that he hated. 

It would be easy, if it were ■> not for their number, to show.in how 
many of the most popular active recreations the three things which 
X have indicated are, in different proportions, combined. They may 
be overlooked or forgotten in the mere enjoyment of change, or of 
pl^ure, of of a partial freedom from responsibility; but there they 
are, and I believe that the happiness and utility of recreations may 
be nearly estimated by th6ir amount: there are lives in the monotony 
of which they alone may sustain a good spirit of enterprise, of reve¬ 
rence, and of willing effort. 

But, even if this be admitted, the question yet remains as to 
what it is that cmakes different groups of persons choose especially 
one or other Of all the recreations in which these three things are 
combined. Why should there be any choice ? Why, for example, 
in a long vacation or on a Bank-holiday, do some prefer to travel by 
sea and some by land ? Why do some prefer hunting or fishing; and 
some seek the treasures of art and some of literature ? Why do some 
fell trees and some only walk and wander like tramps and vagabonds, 
and some, or at least two of whom 1 have heard, leave their com¬ 
fortable houses that they may break stones by the roadside ? It is, 
perhaps, impossible to tell; because in this, as in everything in our 
social life, the influences of education, fashion and custom are in¬ 
calculable^ and are commonly more potent than ouk' natural indiua- 
tions. But it seems at least not improbable that the devotion of 
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maoiy of to some of the most active recreations and our choices 
among them» are determined by inherited natural dispositions, and 
127 tibe survival* in us of instincts which, in our distant ancestors, 
were appropriate to the first necessities of life. They had to hunt 
and fish and entrap thmr food; they migrated and wandered and 
rested where they could; they cleared forests and made paths; and 
these things they did with instincts which were parts of their very 
nature, and -^hich ^ith the rest of their nature they transmitted. 
We have inherited them; they are vasiously (Jistributed amongst 
us, in various oombinations and proportions; and now that they 
cannot be satisfied in our ordinary work, we may become, at times, 
restless till they can be satisfied in 'our recreation^. And eo, I sup¬ 
pose, according to their several principal inheritances, one chooses one 
pursuit, another chooses another; and thus the pursuits that were the 
necessities of the uncivilised life,*the hunting and fishing, the tree¬ 
cutting and vagrancy, become the almost unconsciously chosen pleasures 
of the civilised. Many, indeed, seem indifierent to them, as if the 
inheritance had died out; and these find their recreations among 
other and comparatively modem and more tranquil methods of ac¬ 
tivity. Here, too, it is hard to say, or even to guess, what deter¬ 
mines choice when choice is»made, not guided or compelled. But 
probably it is in these, also, determined by inborn dispositions.' For, 
as the occupations of men increase M number and variety, so do their 
natural appropriate powers £md dispositions; and such of these as 
are not fully exercised in the business or chosen duties of life may 
find their satisfaction in the chosen recreations. 

But, whatever be the natural disposition, there are some rules 
regarding active recreations which it is well for all to observe: €or’ 
all, at least, who must work or who wish to work as well as play. 

First, recreations should not only be compatible with the business 
or duty of life but absolutely and far subordinate; and this, not only 
in kind but in number and quantity. Their utility and, sometimes, 
even their only justification is that they may increase the power and 
readiness for work; beyond this they should not be allowed to pass. 

Then, they should chiefly exercise the powers which are least 
used in the work; and this, not only for pleasure but for utilitj^ For 
there are few daily occupations which provide sufficient opportimities 
for the training of all tlfe powers and dispositions which may be 
usefully employed in them and of which the full use, though not 
necessary for an average fitness, may be essential to excellence in* 
the business of life. They, therefore, that work chiefly with their 
minds should ■refresh themselves chiefly with the exercise of ^eir 
muscles; manual workers should rather rest and have some study, or 
practise some gentle art or strive to invent; or, for one more 
example, they w}iose days are spent in money speculatiofiB and ex¬ 
citement had better try to be happy in passionless thinking, in 
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It adds to the utility of ey«iy recreation if its events can be oft^ 
thought of with pleasure; so that the mind may be sometimes, occu¬ 
pied with them not only in careful thinking, but in those gaps or 
casual intervals of time in which, both during ,and after work, it is 
apt to wander uselessly-. Especially is this true of mental reoreations; 
they may thus prolong their happiness and their utility from day to 
day or year to yeai;,; as often as they are remembered the mind may 
be refreshed far more than it is in the mere vacancy of thought. 
And there may be as much refreshment in looking forward; as, for 
example, in’plailhing a good holiday orj at the best, in trying, by 
the light of either faith or science, to anticipate the final decision of 
the doubts which now beset us, or the wonders that will be revealed, 
or the new powers that ■will be exercised, in the far distant future. 

It is an excellence in recreations if they lead us to occupy ourselves in 
pursuits which give opportieaities of gaining honest repute and personal 
success. Competition is good in all virtuous pleasures as well as in 
all work : the habit of being in earnest and of doing one’s best may 
be strengthened in reoreations and then employed in its still better 
use in work. 

And in agreement with this it is a great addition to the happiness 
and utility of a recreation if it enables us to do or to acquire some¬ 
thing which we may call our own. In this is a part of the advantage 
which any one may find in giving part of his spare time to some study, 
some branch of art, some invention or research which maybe recognised, 
at least among his friends, as being, in some sense, bis own. The 
study itself must be the first and chief refreshment, but its pleasure 
IS enhanced if with the knowledge or the skill which it attains there 
is mingled some consciousness of personal property. 

Similarly, and for a like reason, the happiness of a recreation is 
increased if it leads us to collect anything: books, sketches, shells, 
autographs, or whatever may be associated with the studies or the 
active exercises of spare times or even with those of business. I think 
that none who have not tried it can imagine how great is the refresh- 
ment«of collecting and of thinking, at odd moments, of one’s specimens 
and arranging and displaying them. There are few good recreations, 
few daily occupations with which something of the kind may not be 
usefully mingled. 

In recommending these which may seem selfish things one is re¬ 
minded of what Pascal says: ‘On ne voyageroit pas sur la mer pour 
ne jamais en rien dire, et pour le seul plaisir de voir, sans esperanoe de 
s’entretenir avec personne; ’ ^ and I suppose that in most of our re¬ 
creations we are conscious of increased pleasure if we are on the way 
towards anything which we may talk of afterward;? or which we may 

‘ Pem&et, 1” partie, art. v. 
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show with torae kiBdt)f gelf-applause. But ihe'Sesiz^ of aelf-eatis&c- 
tion m not always or altogether evil in either business or pleasure. In 
both alike it xc^y be turned to the happiness of others as well as of one’s 
s^f; and it is so in inany of the active*recreations of games in which 
sides are taken, as especially in cricket-matches, rowing-^matches, foot¬ 
ball, and the like. .They are admirable in all the ebief constituent 
qualities of recreations; but, besides this, they ^ay exercise a moral 
influence of great value in business or in any daily work. For without 
any inducement of a common interest i^ mone;^, without any low 
motive, they bri^jg boys and men to work together; they teach them 
to be colleagues in good causey with all who will work fairly and well 
with them; they teach that poweriof working witii others^ which is 
among the best powers for success in every condition fif life. And by 
custom, if not of their very nature, they teach fairness: foul play in 
any of them, however sharp may be the coidpetition, is by consent of 
all disgraceful; and they who have a habit of placing fair will be 
the more ready to deal fair. A high standard of honesty in their re¬ 
creations will help to make people despise many things which are 
far within the limits of the law. , 

And, for one more general rule, it is au excellent quality in re¬ 
creations if they will continue good even in old age. TaUeyranH is 
reported to have said to one who told him that he did not care to learn 
whist: ‘ My friend, you do not knw how unhappy an old age you 
are preparing for yourself.’ X think the experience of men of my 
calling would confirm this by the instances they see of unhappy rich 
old men who have retired from business and have no habitual re-, 
creations. None seem so unhappy as do some of these. They used 
to enjoy the excitement of uncertainty in their business; pow, eve^y- • 
thing is safe and dull: then, mere rest after fatigue was happiness*; 
now, there is no fatigue, but there is restlessness in monotony; they 
used to delight in the exercise of skill and in the counting of its 
gains; now, the only thing in which they had any skill is gone: they 
have no work to do, and they do not know how either to play or to 
rest. 

It is well, therefore, that all should prepare for*the decline of 
power in recreations, as well as in much graver things. Theje are 
many that do not lose their chann or their utility as we grow older. 
Talleyrand named one of the best; and whist may be deemed repre-- 
sentative of them In that it provides that the mental activity of each 
hand is followed by the quietude of each deal. Another is in the • 
refreshment of collections; for there are many whose value constantly 
increases as tl\^y become older, and with all of them the pleasure is 
enhanced the further we can look back in the memory of the events 
associated with each specimen, and can recollect the diflBculty of 
obtaining it, and |he joy of first possession. Or, there may h^ a change 
of active recreations; the elderly cricketer may take to golf and 
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become sqre that iris in every way the better of the two; the old 
hunting man may ride to cover more cautiously. Or, with less 
activity, there may be the happiness of reading .or meditation, of 
music or any of the fine arts; these, if they'have been prudently 
cultivated, do not become wearisome in old age. If these and other 
like things fail, it may be a sign that it is time to leave-ofif work; 
but so long as a man can work, so long will he be right if he will 
spend some of his leisure times, wisely and aqftively, in recreations; 
they may make him both^ more,4it to do his work and, at the last, 
more fit to leave it. 


James Paget. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE DtARY OF THE 

■» 

MARQUIS *TS£NG. 


The following extracts are translatefl from a Di.j.ry recently publislied 
by the Marquis Tseng, Chinese Minister to England and France. 
The narrative, which embraces a period o*f little more than half a 
year, beginning with the date of the Minister’s appointment in 
Peking and ending shortly after his arrival in London, is chiefly occu¬ 
pied with a description of the various incidents uf the voyage and t]ie 
places visited on the way. Only tliose portions of the work have 
Ijeen translated which seemed to reflect the writer’s views on matters 
of general interest. There is, perhafJs, no living Chinaman who is 
better qualified to express an opinion on foreign questions than the 
accomplished author of these papers. As the son of the celebrated 
statesman, Tseng Kuofan, he has seen much of oflBicial life in his 
native country, and to the experience thus acquired he has, in later 
years, added an advantage rarely possessed by his countYymen, 
practical acquaintance with our language and national habits. 

Canton. J. N. JoKDAN, Translator. 


I. Feelings before starting on his Mission. 

The Ministers, Shen and Pao, called upon me in Peking ,and stopped 
u long time. They expressed their concern at the length o£ the 
journey and the perils of the voyage, and soothed me with kind and 
comforting words. I felt thht the journey, though distant, was not, 
in these days of rapid steam-communication, attended with more 
trouble or hardship than one performed by a fellow-oflScer in going to 
his post in Yunnan, Kansuh, or some other remote province of the 
Empire. The sea-voyage had, no doubt, its risks, but still man’s 
portion of ill or good in this world is allotted at his birth, and there 
is no escape from the inevitable. Neither of these considerations 
had given me mych concern siisce I received my appointment. 
What really did alarm me was tlu^ weight of responsibility attached 
VoL. XIV.—No. 82. 3 T 
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to tbe post, -which was greater than my poor abilities were fitted to 
undertake. My father’s reputation had spread to the lands beyond 
the sea, and any mistake which I, his son,. might commit w<jiild 
involve his fair name. His !l^xcellency ^Kuo, too, had gained the 
esteem and respect of foreigners, and in now becoming his successor 
I was deeply apprehensive that, compared with him, any shortcomings 
would be only too apparent. Thpse fears haunted me night and day. 
My friends argued that the fact of my fathe/’s services being so well 
known in Western countries woilld render my mission a comparatively 
easy task. Others said that the Minister Kuo' had pioneered the 
way, and that I had only to follow ih his footsteps. They all tried to 
console me by presenting the bright side of the picture, but paid no 
heed to the other side. 


II. National OirAHACTEiusTics of the Fiiencii anh English. 

f 

The French and English are both fond of lauding their own 
national customs, and of finding flaws in those of other countries. 
My French interpreter jeered at the English, and iny English inter¬ 
preter ridiculed the French. 

A Chinese going to Europe suffers from two difficulties, to which 
he finds it very hard to accustom himself: one is the confined nature 
of the house-accommodatioF, the other the high price of everything. 
In the West, the cost of ground for building purposes is enormous, 
and the consequence is tliat people are obliged to live in houses eight 
or nine storeys high. Not only this, but so sparing are they of land 
* in constructing their houses, that there are generally one or two pits 
underground, which serve as kitchens and wine-cellars. Their parks 
and gardens, however,'are laid out on a most extensive scale, and care 
is taken to copy nature in all its wild simplicity. These resorts of 
amusement and pleasure vary in size from one to^ three miles in cir¬ 
cumference. Here they show no disposition to stint themselves in 
the matter,of land, and bestow much care upon the neat arrange¬ 
ment of such places, thereby embodying the maxim transmitted by 
jNIdncius, that, ‘ if the people are made to share in the means of enjoy¬ 
ment, they will cherish no feelings of discontent.’ Both France and 
England are at one in the above respect. 

The English excel in their iLse of ways and means for the acquisi¬ 
tion of wealth ; the French delight in extravagance and waste. With 
the former, the Result of the general eagerness to get rich is that 
everything, however inferior in quality, is high-priced, while with the 
latter, extravagance has become a national habit, and prices know no 
bounds. Such is the difference between the two countries, a differ¬ 
ence, ‘however, which entails the same incoi.venience upon the 
traveller in either case. 
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III. PrqiPosals for the Advancement of China in her 
, • Relations with Foreign Countries. 

. 

At Shanghai I met Chang Huan-lun, a young man of great promise 
and extraordinary attainments. He submitted to me six proposi¬ 
tions, which evince such originality of thought and such depth of 
insight, and arp so dilFerent from the random assertions one often 
hears, that I reproduce them here. • They ere as follows :— 

1. The necessity of contracting a firm alliance with England, for 
the purpose of repelling RussiaiT aggression. 

The condition of Europe at the present day is ansdogoust to tliat 
of China in the* time of the seven States. Russia represents the 
State of Ch’in, England the State ofCh’i, and Turkey that of Vv'ei. As 
long as the people of Ch’in were prevented from car};ying out their 
designs upoa the State of Wei, they were unabk; to make encroach¬ 
ments upon the other States; and in like manner, as long as Russia is 
kept from having her way in Turkey, she will lie unable to override 
the rest of Europe. The people of Ch’in made terms with the’ State 
of Ch’i, with the aid of whicli they annihilated the State of Wei, and 
it was by this alliance that the Ch’in eventually succeeded in annex¬ 
ing the whole six countries. But, on tlie cqntrary, England, whilst 
ostensibly protecting I’urkey, in realit*y acts as the safeguard of the 
whole of Europe, and it is England’s intei-vention that alone prevents 
Russia from carrying out her designs upon Turkey. At the Berlin 
Congress the representatives of the other Powers maintained an 
att itude of indecision and indifference, evidently under the impres¬ 
sion that the protection of Turkey and the defence of In*dia were, 
matters which concerned England only. This was in a sense true 
enough, but it ignored the fact that lndia’5 danger was England’s 
danger, and that danger to England meant danger to the whole of • 
Europe. Nor is it only Europe which is so affected; China is 
exposed to equal danger. If China could patch up the roof before 
the rain comes on, and secure the friendship of England, she would, 
with England on her side, have nothing to fear from th5 aggressive 
designs of Russia. Now, Chinese Turkestan and Hi are close- to 
India, and the success of Russian attempts to coerce China in that 
quarter vrould be fqiught with trouble to England. It may there¬ 
fore be possible at some future date to gain England’s assistance in 
effecting an amicable arrangement. If England puts forth all her 
might to protect Turkey, is it improbable that she*would make some 
slight effort to atd China ? To this some may object, and say that 
Russia and England are alike in their rapacious tendencies, and that 
there is no likelihood of gaining England to our side. This ai^ument 
ignores the fact that England, though still to outward appearance 
powerful, is gradually losing the substance of her strength, and that 
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her present policy is directed towards maintaining her high position 

peaceful measures. She is far different now from? what she was 
inTao Kuang’s reign,* and there would be no difficulty in coming^ to 
an understanding with her. . '■ 

2. The importance of adopting an honest and straightforward 
course of policy in our international relations, with a view to re¬ 
moving feelings of mutual distrust. 

For close upon 200 years China hasi held intercourse with Euro¬ 
pean countries ; she has learned and adopted Western methods, and 
yet still she shows a studied indifference to Western people. Among 
all classes, .from the highest to th6 lowest, this feeling remains as 
strong as ever. Western nations are well aware of its existence, and 
often decline to meet us frankly in the treatment of international 
matters. In the West, countries which may have been bitter 
enemies in the past are ever ready to come to each other’s assistance 
in any question which involves China. Foreign nations are strong 
in their power of united action, while China stands alone, weak and 
friendless. If we were able to drive them from our doors, we might 
afford to ignore their existence; but now that they have gained an 
entrance into our very homes, can we expect, if we treat them witli 
contempt when all is well with us, to find them cordial friends when 
trouble arises ? An open and frank course of conduct in times of 
peace would insure a ready exchange of confidence in times of trouble. 
Their treatment of .Japan masy be adduced as evidence. The Japanese 
have gone so far in their imitation of Western ways as to alter their 
calendar and change their national costume; and though foreigners 
laugh at their folly, still they are always ready to lend them a helping 
hand in 'time of need. 

Trouble frequently arises from Englishmen travelling and 
preaching in the interior, and the mischief, once done, is hard to 
repair. It would be advisable to come to some satisfactory 
arrangement with England on the subject. Travellers should be 
required to procure passports, and as an additional precaution, the 
officials of the places to which they resort should send the local elders 
with them to prepare the people for their reception. The foreign 
coHBuls, too, might be asked to keep their countrymen under proper 
control, and not allow them to proceed without authority into the 
interior, under penalty of forfeiting their p'ght to recognition. 
Though Western Governments do not comply in all respects with the 
rules of International Law, still such rules, if properly enforced, ought 
to insure the permanence of dynasties, by linking together the strong 
and weak among nations in a common bond, and so prove a treasure 
to those who guide the destinies of the world. 

3. The advantages of embracing every opportunity of meeting 
Western scholars, so as to profit by their intAcourse and conver¬ 
sation. 

* Referring to Uio period of our first war with China, 1841-2. 
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Western officials especiallj onght to be received with civility and 
politeness. International questions are too numerous, and national 
pqpuliarities are too marked, to admit the hope of all difierences 
being effaced; still, if Western scholars were certain of a cordial and 
sincere reception, they would gladly give us the benefit of their 
opinions, and by constant intercourse with them we siiould gradually 
penetrate their inmost thoughts. ^ * 

One step /or which foreigners take much credit to themselves 
is the establishment of schools idirougbout China. Now, there 
are many foreigners who would be glad' to devote themselves 
to the study of Chinese literature, and if China founded an educa¬ 
tional establishment, with’ a competent staff of ’Chinese* profes¬ 
sors, for the instruction of such, foreigners could no longer claim for 
themselves a monoply of good deeds, and ^le undertaking, whilst 
entailing little expense, would earn*for us the,gratitude of Western 
rulers. Moreover, a scheme of this kind would be attended with 
further advantages. In course of timt, the students who had 
attained a knowledge of Chinese literature might be stimulated, by 
the prospect of gaining a reputation for themselves, to tiUnslate 
foreign books for diffusion in China. Again, in the West, the po^er 
of public opinion is second only to that of the Government, and the 
direction it received from those we had trained might possibly be of 
use to us in some future difficulty. * 

4. TJie advisableness of keeping ourselves informed from time to 
time of the price and quality of Western mechanical appliances, so as 
to avoid falling victims to fraud in purchasing them. 

If China is to establish foundries, open mines, and engage in 
similar enterprises, it will be necessary for her to make‘extensive 
use of machinery. The machinery hitherto purchased has sometimes 
been of inferior quality, often unsuitable, and generally exorbitant in 
price. Contracts have been regarded as a mere empty form, and^ 
disputes have generally ended in the seller recklessly repudiating his 
responsibility. What I would now propose is, that a Chinese officer 
should be specially appointed to note the constant changes in the ma¬ 
chinery market, and to effect purchases on safe terms for*China. 

5. The translation of treatises on foreign systems of Governtfijent, 
with a view to the adoption of what may be found useful therein. 

Their political systems hdve, undoubtedly, much that is good and 
admirable, but it is the fashion nowadays, in speaking of Western 
countries, to ascribe their greatness to the abundance of their natural 
resources and the superiority of their weapons of ti^ar. People who 
hold such an opinion fail to see that the ascendency of Western 
nations is due, not to the extent of their wealth, but to the 
sympathy which exists between the people and tlie governing classes, 
and in this respett they are exemplifying the maxims of* China’s 
sages of old. 
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Hitherto, only books on mechanical science and technical subjects 
haTe been translated into Chinese; it would be well tchadd to these 
treatises on medicine, agriculture, &c. In my humble opinion,* a 
nation’s prosperity or decay is determined by the character and talents 
. of its people, and these again are qualities which depend in a great 
measure upon the early training imparted to its youth. As in China 
of old, so in Europe at the present day, there are preliminary schools 
to which children are sent at an early age. We have^ it is true, at 
this very time an Educational Mission abroad, but the expense of its 
maintenance is too great to be continued, and the education imparted 
to a hundred youths or so cannot permeate the masses of the people. 
A much better plan would be to make translations of the educational 
curriculum in use in the West, and establish schools, first at the 
Treaty Ports, and then (gradually all over the Empire, upon a system 
based on a du/i admixture of foreign and Chinese methods. The 
expense would be less than that of the Educational Mission, and the 
advantages would be immeasurably greater. 

6. The arrangement, in the interests of China, of - some satisfac¬ 
tory understanding with England for the stoppage of the opium trafl&c. 

4 . China has never hit upon a fixed or effective method of dealing 
with this question. When the matter has been pressed with urgency, 
it has resulted in a breach of friendly relations; when it has been 
dealt with leisurely, it has gi-adually been allowed to drop out of 
consideration altogether. The coast-line of Cliina is so vaat, and so 
indented at every point with creeks and inlets, as £0 render the pre- 
'vention of smuggling no easy matter. Opium being the great staple 
of their commerce, it is not to be expected that Eritish merchants 
^•^ill willifigly sacrifice the certainty of present gain for the sake of 
a profitless reputation in the future. I have been informed that an 
Anti-Opium Society has been established by the people and gentry in 
I England, and that representations on the subject have been fre¬ 
quently addressed by it to the Chinese Minister in Ijondon. It may 
be that the Heart of Heaven, moved to sympathy with the misery 
inflicted upoQ China, has prompted the members of this Society to 
espouse their good cause; but, as long as the British Government 
refuses to yield in the matter, it is to be feared that the efforts of 
this handful of men will prove a mere delusion, like the picture of a 
cake to a hungry man. Still, as they have embarl^ed upon this project, 
they have doubtless some ideas on the subject, and there can be no 
harm in inviting an expression of their views. Gain is a powerful 
consideration with* Western countries ; if England could be induced 
to substitute the cultivation of cotton, tea, or silk for that of opium, 
there might perhaps be some hope, provided she obtained an equi¬ 
valent profit, of her changing her course of action. 

Reports point to a decrease in the mineral wealth of which Great 
Britain lias hitherto had the monopoly. Now, China has countless 
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stores of unworked treasure hidden away beneath her soil, and the 
possibility suggests itself of effecting an exchange on this plan. 
Tips, however, would depend upon circumstances, and the change is 
one which it will require time td e^ect‘. All that man can do is to 
make some slight effort to win back the Heart* of Heaven. 

I 

Of the above propositions, the first, which dfeals with the relations 
of England and liussift, cannot be accepted in its entirety; and, as to 
the sixth, respecting the suppreB8ion*of the* opium, traffic, there will 
be difficulty in securing such a successful solution of the question as 
is there indicated. The views expressed in the remaining clauses 
agree in the main with the opinions I*have always h^d. « 

Respecting tfie Educational Mission discussed in the fifth proposi¬ 
tion, I remember being present when the he^ds of the Mission were 
paying a visit to my father, before* they started for ^America. The 
opinion I then expressed on the merits of the scheme was almost 
identical with that stated above. The I’esult, I said, of sending 
Chinese youths, who had not studied their own classics, to devote 
themselves exclusively to the acquisition of Western knowledge in a 
coimtry like America, where rulers and officials alike sprang frqm 
the same class, would simply be to contribute so many citizens to the 
United States, and to furnish the foreign firms at the Treaty l^orts 
with compradores and interpreters. China, I insisted, would reap no 
advantage from the scheme. *l'he project was too far advanced at 
the time to be arrested, but the prediction has been verified by the 
results.- The advantages derived by the youths who have gone to^ 
America fall far short.of the success attained by the pupils of the 
Tung Wen Kuan,’ and of the Government arsenals at Shanghai and^ 
Foochow. 


IV. M. Gambkxta’s Views iiespectixg MissioxAni Questions. 

My French interpreter told me that Gambetta, the new President 
of the Chamber of Deputies, was a man of just views, Wlio would not 
be disposed to show undue partiality to the Catholic priests, and^said 
that it would be w’ell to cultivate his acquaintance, so as to facilitate 

• 

* The students of tljcAIission liere referred to rolurned to China towards the end 
of 1881, the reasons giron for their retiull being much the same as those stated by 
the writer. ‘ Although tlie. boys liavc not learned all the useful arts and sciences of 
America, they adopted all its bad customs,’ were the words of ,thc Commissioner sent 
to report on the subject. The lads arc now .at Tientsin engaged in various ways 
Some of them are Employed in iluMvorking of the new telegraph line, some are 
studying medicine under a foreign doctor, and others' are receiving instruction in 
engineering, mining, &c.,.avhile all are said to be nmch dissatisfied with the treatment 
they have received since thou- return to China. 

* Government schools at I'eking and Canton for the instruction of Chinese In the 
various branches of foreign education. 
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itie s^tlement of any missionary complications which might arise in 
the future. I have often heard it stated that the iv^fe of the late 
Emperor Napoleon attached great importance to the priesthood, and 
that this is the reason missionaiyquestions have given such trouble in 
the past. Since the establishment of the Republic the influence of 
the priests has been on the wane, and one no^ meets with plenty of 
people ready to abuse t\iem. While on board the steamship Amazoine, 
I met a French naval captain, who volunteered the statement that there 
was not a single 'respectable person in the Church. My French 
interpreter and the captain of the steamer both reproved him at the 
time for mailings use of such exj;ravagant language, but the interpreter 
afterwards told me in private that it was true enough that there were 
few good inen and virtuous women to be found in Roman Catholic 
establishments. Frenchmen like himself, however, he added, could 
not but take exception to such strong language as that used by the 
French naval officer, especially when uttered in the presence of a 
large number of people, the majority of whom were English. None 
had a better knowledge or a more thorough abhorrence of the priest¬ 
hood than Frenchmen themselves. From the above it may perhaps 
be'^predicted that cases connected with the priesthood will be easier 
to deal with in the future, 

( 

I subsequently went to call upon Gambetta. Since the establish¬ 
ment of the Republic in hVance, the control of State affairs has 
devolved upon the Presidents of the two Assemblies. The Presidents 
"bave only the power of affixing their signatures and giving their 
approml. Their position is analogous to that of the Governors and 
Viceroys in China, who receive reports from their immediate sub¬ 
ordinates, the Financial and Judicial Commissioners, and express their 
opinion thereon. A Governor or a Viceroy can, however, denounce 
‘ and degrade his subordinates, and if he wishes any particular line of 
action to be adopted, he can impart his views td them, and require 
them to shape their reports accordingly. A President has no such 
powers; and though his position is a very exalted one, his authority is 
inferior to that of his compeers in China. The President of the 
Chamber of Deputies lives in Paris. I managed to get an intro¬ 
duction to him through a friend, and appointed a day to see him. 
We had a very friendly conversation. Tlie impression I gathered 
from what he said was that ordinary international questions between 
our two countries presented little difficulty, and that the wrang¬ 
ling and differences of opinion which occasionally occurred were 
due to the trouble creAted by an unreasoning priesthood. He said 
that he was not disposed to allow the priests unbridled licence. 
Missionary questions would henceforth be fairly dealt with, and no 
partiality would be shown to the priests. The ol^ect he had in view 
was to cement more closely the friendly relations existing between 
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our respective countri^. I v^ture to doubt, however, whether 
reliance can be placed on such language; stilly judging from what 
the French officer stated on board Amazcme. and Gambetta’s 
preseift uttenmces, the influence of the priests would seem to be 
declining. # 


\ V. The Pi^AMA Canal. • 

• 

When I got home I found isi. de Lesseps vfaiting for me. He 
referred to the great success of the Suez Canal, and said tliat America 
was now proposing to opep up wat^r communication between two 
points on the east and west for the transit of sliips. The scReme was 
now under public discussion, and no decision could be taken just yet. 
A general meeting was convened ^for a certain date, at which every 
one was entitled to express his views. He invited me»to send a deputy 
to the meefing to hear the discussion. replied that, owing to the 
continuous famines and dearth which had visited the northern provinces 
of China during a succession of years, I could not undertake to subscribe 
capital for the object, but that I would gladly send an officer to attend 
the meeting, if that was all that was n^quired. Lesseps said that no 
subscriptions would be asked from any of the foreign envoys attending 
the meeting, and that, the enterpri^ being one of great moment, the 
object was to arrive at a just cqpclusion by aid of the collected wisdom 
of manj. Cto this understanding I reftidily assented to his request. 


VI. OniGiN or Balls. 

f 

I accepted an invitation to go to President Grevy’s one evening. 
The invitations were issued some days beftrehand by his wife. At 
about eleven o’clock we retired to the liall-room, where dancing wa^ 
kept up for a loflg time. In the West, men and women follow their 
own choice in making marriage alliances, and the original idea in 
instituting dancing parties was to facilitate the arrangement of such 
contracts. * 


VII. Fuench .Taste roii Chinese Articles. 

ft 

Though French porcelain and French embroidery are daily improv¬ 
ing in quality, still there is a perfect rage in every household in France* 
for Chinese embroidery and old articles of Chinfese porcelain. I am 
quite unable td assign any reason for this. They lavish admiration 
upon Chinese articles, and try every mean's of improving their own, 
which they still consider poor in comparison with ours. It is not only 
the common people that cultivate this art, but even the official classes 
regard it as an important part of their duty to pay attention to the 
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matter. The principle would seem to be the' same as that adopted 
by the Chow dynasty in appointing public inspectors handiwork. 
If those who are nowadays charged with the care of China’s interest 
were likewise to bestow some 'attention on the improvem^t o^, such 
trivial articles of manuil^cturey the result coi^d not fail to beneht the 
commercial interests of her people. i. 

\ 

r 

Western Arts and Civilisation derived from China. 

One evening, in conversation with Sung Shengy he expressed his 
belief that the systems of government and civilisation prevailing in 
the Westtbear a close resemblanOe to the institutions of China in the 
time of the Cbow dynasty. Lao Tsze, he said, after serving as a 
Minister of that dynasty, had gone to the West and transplanted the 
laws and usages of China into Wectern soil. The assertion does not, 
unfortunately, aHmit of positive proof, but the idea is qne of some 
interest and novelty. I remarked, in reply, that Europe, having been 
once inhabited by wild tribes, had in all probability derived its 
literature and political systems from Asia, whence they had gradually 
spread westward, and this I considered the explanation of the resem¬ 
blance between European habits and ways and those of China in 
olden 'times. I used to tell my French interpreter in jest that China’s 
sacred Emperor descended in anMnbroken line through history, and 
that even as regards President^ we had Yao and Shun,* the best that 
ever existed. This was of course merely a joke, but still it is plain 
tthat all Western institutions have existed in the past in China. For 
example, in the West articles of household use are invariably carved 
and engraved with taste and neatness, the idea being derived from 
the inscriptions found upon goblets, cups, and like utensils of antique 
date in China. It may be said that steamers, steam-engines, and 
such ingenious contrivances were unknown in past ages. By such an 
assertion, however, the fact is ignored that mechanical ingenuity 
depends upon material resources, and varies according to a nation’s 
prosperity or decay. Wlien material resources fail, mechanical arts 
fall into neglect. ' In olden times China had no lack of mechanical 
appliances, but as her national prosperity gradually declined, her 
people fell into idle and thriftless habits, and mechanical arts gra¬ 
dually died out. As, by a glance at what Europe now is, we may see 
what China once was, so by noting what China now is, we may learn 
what Europe will one day become. The time will arrive when Western 
workcraft, now so active and superior, will grow inept, and Western 
ingenuity give way to homelike simplicity. The fact is, the earth’s 
productions are not sufficient to provide for the manifold wants of its 
countless people, and deterioration is one of nature’s laws. 

* Two of Cliina’s early Emperors, who are regarded as the iaodels of all wisdom 
and sovereign virtue. 
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IX.^ Inteeviiw with the Beazihan Ministeb. 

• 

Hie Excellency the Brazilian Mnisler called upon me and had 
a long conversation. Some days previously,,! saw from the news¬ 
papers that Brazil contemplated sending some gunboats to Chinas 
with a view to negotiating a treaty and pitocuring coolies. The 
Minister opened the &>nversation by referring to the large extent of 
his country, which, he said, was nearly equal in ,area to the whole 
continent of Europe. Its productions were So abundant as to afford 
inexhaustible supplies to othen countries. Its existence as a State 
dated only fifty years back, ’and its pdpulatiou, which then numbered 
only two millions, was now upwards of fifteen millions. -It was by 
far the largest country in South America; had at dne time been a 
dependency of Portugal, but was»now an in(^ependent State. Its 
ruler was most anxious to enter into treaty relations with China, and 
the matter being one which had to be inaugurated without previous 
introduction, his Sovereign had instructed him to call upon the 
Chinese Minister in London to open negotiations. To this I •replied 
that Powers in concluding treaties with China had always sent an 
envoy thither to meet a high officer deputed for the purpose by the 
Chinese Government, and that I knew of no instance in which the 
envoys of two countries went heedlessly to work and made treaties 
in the <;apital of a third natibn. Not to mention a Minister, even 
an Ambassador had no such powers, and neither the Chinese Minister 
in England nor the one in America could assume such a responsibilitjb- 
A good deal of sometwhat troublesome discussion then ensued. He 
asked me if I would communicate to the Tsungli Yamen tlie fact 
that the Brazilian Government was desirous of concluding a treaty! 

I replied that it was my duty, as an envoy, to be the medium of 
communication between my Government and Foreigfn Powers, and 
that, if he addressed me officially on the subject, I would not fail to 
forward his communication, but that I could pronounce no opinion 
as to whether his request would be granted or not. He then asked, 
supposing I forwarded his inquiry, how long it would, take to get 
an answer, and inquired whether a telegram could not be sent on 
the subject, so as to facilitate the immediate despatch of Brazilian 
ships to China. In reply, I pointed out that there was no need of 
such hurry at the opening of negotiations, and said that I could not 
telegraph on a matter of such supreme importance, and which re- * 
quired such careful consideration. He then asked whether Brazilian 
ships could proceed to China before the Yamfin’s answer was received, 
to which I replied that there would be nd good in their doing so 
while friendly relations had not yet come under consideration. He 
seemed to quite grasp my meaning, but always kept going back to 
the subject of despatching ships, in a way which showed me that 
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there was some difficulty connected with the matter, and that the 
probability was that they were already on the way %nd could not 
now be stopped. If China should hereafter refuse to enter irj^ 
treaty relations, gunboats will no, ddubt be sent to coerce her; whilst, 
if she consents to entertain the question, much wrangling and dis¬ 
cussion will be the unavoidable result. As fa>e was about to take 
leave, the Minister eaAiestly asked,me whether 1 thought the YamSn 
would speedily make a treaty with his eounti^. I ^plied that it 
was simply my duty to transmit his communication, and that it was 
for the Yamfin exclusivMy to decide whether they would accede to 
the request.^ Looking, however, to the circumstances, I should say 
that it oould npt"be granted quite at once. The period for the re¬ 
vision of most of the treaties concluded with Weslern Powers was 
now at hand, and as these treaties had been found to entail, con¬ 
siderable inconvenien(;p upon the Chinese people, they would probably 
require alteration in- certain respects. If Brazil were to wait until 
after the revision of the treaties with other Powers, and base her 
proposed treaty upon the treaties as revised, she might hope by a 
single •effort to secure a permanent and satisfactory result. If a 
ha^ty step were taken*, while alterations were still being made in the 
treaties with other Powers, Brazil would have nothing to guide her 
coxirse of action. I saw him to the door, when he again referred to 
the question of Brazilian sbip§ going to China, and asked if any 
restrictions would be placed,upon their entering and lejiying the 
ports. I told him that there was apparently a great diversity of 
-wpinion about the value of Chinese labour. Cuba and Peru were 
anxious to procure coolies, while America w'aa considering the ex¬ 
pediency df driving the Chinese out of San Francisco. I did not 
know anything of the character and habits of the Brazilian nation, 
but if their ships engaged in the coolie traffic and did not comply 
,with the Chinese regulation I’especting emigration, not only China 
would refuse her sanction to such a course, but»England, France, 
and all nations opposed to slavery would enforce the rules agreed 
upon within rpcent years in relation to the subject, and would exert 
their influence to put a stop'to such proceedings. If, however, 
Brazfl was guilty of no abuse in procuring the coolies, and treated 
them properly, China would no doubt extend the same treatment to 
her ships as she did to those of all Treaty Powers, 

The Brazilian Minister had no great command of English, and 
both Macartney and I failed to catch all he said. His French being 
somewhat better, I‘called in the French interpreter to our assistance. 

I 

* A treaty between^Brazil and Cliina has since been concluded. 
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« 

built, where able-bodied paupers who were eager to be usefully em¬ 
ployed were sent to swelter iu perpetual idleness, for in the work- 
houses there was.no work. The scheme so insultingly projected was 
niknaged in tli^ sauie spirit.^ When ft was a few years in opera¬ 
tion its merits were sumrhed up in* these terms in a Parliamentary 
debate;— ^ ' 

In administenng the Act as well as. in framing It, it seemed to have been 
recognised as a principle fiiat entire ignorance of Ireland was the best recommenda¬ 
tion. Mr.Nichol as chief commissione^posicsstsl ahnost abs^olute power ; and there 
werejsix Englishmen ^assistant commissioners under him, and only four Irishmen. 
The architect was an Englishman, the chief clerk and all the officers in his branch 
were Englishmen; Irishmen were only employed Avhere the djity njid salary were 
lowest. Was it su^rising that the peojde o/lroland, when tliey^ found their most 
important local affaurs so contemptuously and clumsily ti'catt'd, should have con¬ 
cluded that the British Parliament was incapable of legislating for them ? ^ 

♦ t 

A 

Tliese were the boons granted to Ireland by & Llkeral Administra¬ 
tion raised tifter long exile to the control jf public affairs j and here 
Mr. O’Brien’s first volume ends. I propose to take a flying survey 
of later refonhs, the work of Sir Robert I^ecl, Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. 
Gladstone, in another article. 

* 

C. Gayan Duff« 

Nice. 

« 

’ .Speech of Mr, Smith O'Brien (than a Unionist)^in the House of Common.^, July 4, 
1843. “ * 
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RACHEL. 


In liis clever and brilliant volume entitled RacJiet et la Tragedle, 
Jules Janin describes a meeting between himself and the great tragic 
actress in 1836, when slie was a iplain, insignificant child of sixteen, 
and be was tfi'e successful and all-powerful critic of tlie D6hatn. 
‘ C’est moicque j’etais au Gkymnase,’ said the future representative of 
Ph^dre. ‘J’y etions,’ he answered equally ungrammatically. Be¬ 
tween tbis and the year 1858, when Alphonse Karr retails with painful 
minuteness the ‘ vents apres dec^s do Mademoiselle Rachel,’ lie all 
the*years of triumph and success, and all the years of disappointment 
and stiffering, through which the great actress passed. 

Although not quite subscribing to the accuracy of M. Janin’s 
statement with regard to ^ler want of‘education and grainmar, there 
is no doubt that Rachel is one of the most remarkable instances 
of natural genius on record. She might, like Pasta, to the observation, 
‘ Vous avez du beaucoup etudier I’antique,’ haye replied: ’ ‘ Je I’ai 
beaucoup tsenti.’ It was this innate dramatic apprehension that, 
while as yet the names of Tancred, Helen, Hermione, or Pyrrhus pre¬ 
sented only vague symbols to the mind, induced her to lie awake at 
night in the wretched garret occupied in common with her sisters, 
Studying the stately verses of Racine. It was this vehemence of 
appreciation and intellectual power that enabled her to change the 
voice that was pronounced grating and disagreeable by her first 
master, Chorpn, into the most flexible, penetrating, and passionate 
dramgtic organ ever heard. It was this absorbing earnestness that 
endowed her with energy, when the time came, to throw off the 
shabby garments she had worn as a girJ, and don the diadems, the 
draperies, the sandals of antiquity, wearing theni with incomparable 
‘grace and dignity. 

Victor Hugo and Balzac, representatives of the romantic school, 
were all-powerful when this child, unaided and alone, stepped forward, 
and endeavoured to obtain a hearing for Corneille and Racine. 
Dona Sol had been played by Mile. Mars; Dorval had appeared in 
Marion Delorme; Frederic Ijerflaitre had been'delighting every 
one in Ruy Bias. How was it possible to induce the public to listen 
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to poets who, almost two centuries before, had recounted the tragedies 
and greatness (^f ancient Greece and Eome? 

Jt is said tl^t the memory of the first friendship they have 
formedf or the first woman, they have,loved, dies out from the hearts 
of men, but that they never forget the first, great actor or actress 
they have seen. Whethef thisjae true or not, the theatre, even when, 
by the passage of the years, we Jjave become rationalist and un- 
romantic, has shortene'^ many a dull hour, and exorcised many a sad 
thought, recreating and stimulaling our jaded spirits. Do we not 
owe a debt of gratitude then to those who have sung to us, or played 
to us,‘and ought we not constant^ and faithfully to endeavour to clear 
their memories from the accusations cafet at them by Scarping jsrowd? 

Above all, Frenchmen owe a debt of gratitude to her of whom we 
write.. In her frail weak person this young girl embodied what their 
poets had conceived. She was the> transformation into active force 
of all the tragedy and pathos, the love and sorrow, that had lain 
dormant in men’s hearts and brains. She became the movthpiece of 
the ages that liad passed when slie recited Corneille and^Racine; the 
mouthpiece of the ages to come when, wrapped in their tricolour flag, 
she chanted the Marseillaise. ‘ One felt in the air,’ said ]\:ladame 
Louise Collet to Jieranger, ‘ like a mighty breath of hope, that bore 
along with it all youthful desires.’ That beautiful apparition, pale, 
menacing, was no longer a woman; rhe was the Goddess of Liberty 
calling on her countrymen to afm. , , 

In the Paris of France, the Athens of Attica, one might have 
hoped they would have spared this radiant Greek-souled artist, but 
she was by turns petted and blamed. When, as was often the case, 
a difference of opinion with the Theatre Franjais, or hea’ d*elicate 
health obliged her to regain from appearing, the public took her* 
reputation and flung it into the arena to lie torn to pieces by the 
wild b<;asts. 8he was avaricious, she was hard-hearted, she was 
immoral!—all this^and much more that liad no foundation in truth,* 
was told and believed. * Do not let us, patient sculptors of that hard 
marble called verse,’ exclaims Theophile Gautier in his sketch of 
Rachel, ‘ envy in our poverty and solitude the applause,,the wreaths, 
the showers of gold, or even the immense funeral processions of these 
poor comedians, unhappy queens of tragedy ! They are hut the play¬ 
things of the populace, to jibe at or caress.’ 

We do not intend to write a biography, however slight, of 
Rachel; enough has already been done to satisfy the curiosity of the • 
crowd. We only wish, aided by the correspondence published recently 
in Paris, to clear her memory of some of the worst charges brought 
against her, and to prove, at least, that she was an affectionate 
daughter, a loving sister, and a devoted friend. M. Heylli, who has 
collected these letters, says in hia pJeface: ‘ I seek to let the world 
know the character of the great tragedian in intimate life, en (Ua~ 
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halUle, divested of the pomp and pageantry behind which so many 
qualities of heart and intelligence were hidden.’ 

ftachel had a large circle of correspondents, and few women of 
her time wrote so much, or with so * facile ’ and natural a pen, A is 
indeed surprising that^a person whose early education was almost nil, 
and who never learned French or spelling thoroughly, should be able 
to express her thoughts so simply and gracefully. None of the letters 
are disfigured by blots or erasures, althougH very ^ often faulty in 
orthography and grammar. Her lAother was evidently the member 
of her family to whom she most frequently confided her trials and 
troubles. ‘ On ne remercie pas u»e m^re,’ she says, ‘ des epnuis, 
des fatigues qifon lui cause;*on Taimb, et jamais on ne s’acquitte 
envers elle—et voilil! ’ One of the first letters of the series is written 
to her parents when she was but eleven years old. It will hardly bear 
translating:— * i 

Chers Parents,—II m’est imposible do voua oxprimer toiite ki joie que j’ai 
ressmtee enereeevant, do vos ribuvelles. Jo commeii^rais a cniiiiilre qu’il arrivfi 
quelque chose, car voila longtemps que xous m’avez (iorit, je me rdjouis a I’iilee quo 
j’aurni ^ientot lo honheure do ifous voir et tmutrcs lea profi^res qiu! j’ai fnit. M. 
Choron est iissez content de moi et a pour nous milles hoiitds. Je ne puis vprouvtn' 
tonfe ma reconnaissance (fu’en chercltant a ‘ nC appliqmr' afin de ton jours coiitenter 
M. Choron autant que je lo dcisire. Adieu mes hoiis parents, recevez I’assurance 
de tolit mon respect. Votre fille soiimise vous emhrasse sans ouhlier nion petit 
I'rerc Ilnpliael et ma eceiir Kehc^c. k Elisa. 

It was on the 1st o£ INfay, 1837, that Mile. Eachel Felix was 
announced to appear on the stage of the Oymnase Theatre in a new 
play in two acts, called the Vendeenne, founded to a certain extent 
on Sir Walter Scott’s novel. The Heart of Midlothian. A poor girl, 
daughter 'of Thibaut, a peasant who has been condemned to death 
during the insurrection in La Vendee, travels alone and unpro¬ 
tected to Paris for the sake of imploring Josephine, wife of the First 
Consul, to use her influence in saving her father’s life. She is suc¬ 
cessful in her suit. The Emjieror inaugurates his reign by an act 
of clemency, and pardons Thibaut. There were two stanzas in par¬ 
ticular which the young actress chanted rather than sang:— 

• .Te croyiiis encor I’invoquer : 

' Vers moi soudain elle s’avauca, 

Et du doijrt semble ni’indiquer 
Une ville inconnue, immense. 

Un seul mot inmpit le silence: ' 

Pam ! Et puis elle t^outa, 

Comme en r^ponse a ma prioro: 

seule, a pied—car c’est. la 
Que tu pourras sauver ton pore. « 

Jules Janin tells us how 

some j^ears afterwards, one winter evoning-, Bacbel, then yerj' iU, was Ijdng on 
the sofa ia'*her ‘ entresol ’ of the ChB\:^^e d’Antin, the rain was heating putade, 
the thunder rolling, the wind blowing. The guests in the dai’kened room were 
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sitting silent, every one depressed by the sadness of the young actress, over whom 
the shadow of death had evcii then fallen. Suddenly, with her deep yet sonorous 
voice, she began slhgiqg this couplet, and made us shiver by the expression^ she 
gavd to the words; ^ , 

• ‘ Une villf incorinue, iipmense, 

Paris.^ 

Vas-j aeule—a pied—car c'est la 
Que tu pourrtfs sauver ton pere.’ 

Her voice died away in a sab, and she burst into tears. 

Poor, eloquent, unhappy Rac!iel*with her passionate heart and 
erratic genius! It? was the dirge of her pa.st misery and approaching 
death* that she sang that evening. Unaided and on foot she liad 
wandered to the |cene of her triumph, fo the goal of h§r fame, qpd felt 
the prize turning to dust and ashes in her hand. 

E^bel was the child of a travelling Jew pedlar,’Abrahim Felix, 
and was horn in the little village of’Mumf, cantpn of Arau, Switzer¬ 
land, on the^4th of March, 1821, The only record o/ the event that 
remains is an entry made by the burgomaster of Arau, to-the effect 
that the wife of a pedlar had been confined of a female child in the 
village of Mumf. Neither the family nor Nationality of the parents 
is mentioned, and the birth was not recorded in<iny civil or religious 
register. She was given the name of Elisa, changed afterwards to 
Racliel for theatrical purposes. The family consisted of one brother 
and four sisters, who all took to the stage with more or less success. 
Sarah, th« eldest sister, gave it up later,,however, and made a fortune 
by the sale of the celebrated ‘ Eau des Fees.’ Dinah and Lia still survive. 

For ten successive years after Rachel’s birth, the family wandered 
through Switzerland rfind Germany, until at last they settled in 
Lyons, where ‘ Maman ’ Felix opened a small secondhand sliop,"while 
Sarah and Rachel went from cafe to cafe singing. In the year 1830 
the family removed to Paris. * 

We all of us know the story of Choron, the head of the Con¬ 
servatoire, pressing ihrongh the crowd on the Boulevards who had * 
gathered round to hear the sisters sing. He saw a little girl of ten or 
twelve, thinly clad, standing in the snow, the very picture of desola¬ 
tion. With her benumbed fingers she held out a wooden bowl for a 
sou. Choron dropped a silver coin into it. His heart was touched, 
and the deepest feelings of interest for the child were awakened. ‘ Who 
taught you to sing so A^ell ? ’ he asked. ‘ Nobody, sir,’ was the answer; 

‘ I have learnt as I could.’ ‘ But where did you learn those airs you 
sang just now ? ’ ‘I picked up a little of them everywhere. When 
I go about the streets, I listen under the windows to those ladies and 
gentlemen who sing, and try to catch the tune and the words, and 
afterwards arrange them the best way I can.’ ‘ You are cold and hun¬ 
gry ; come with me, and I will give you food and clothing.’ Choron led 
her ET^ay, and littfe Rachel never appeared on the Boulevards again. 
So runs the story as it is told by most of her biographers. Later 
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the great tragedian took a pride in showing the guitar to which 
she and her sister had sung in those days. Enemi^ said she sold 
several of these mementos for large sums a^nd rejplaced them with 
others. However this may beysKe was never ashamed of recurring 
to her early days of poverty and privation. 

Eachel’s first appearance at the Theatre Franpais, goal of her 
ambition and desired, was in Le^ Horaces on the 12th of June 1838. 
The heat was excessive. All the literary and* fashiopable world was 
absent from Paris, and eeccept for the pit and gallery, crowded with 
Jews who came* to hear" their countrywoman, the yaung beginner acted 
to an empty house. Joanny, who*appeared with her, has rather an 
ainusiQg entry in his diary of this date : ** I played Augustus. I played 
well and* was recalled. That little * * * has something in her, however I’ 
That little Threestars was Mile. Eachel. To Dr. Veron, author, of Les 

I 

MSmoires <Tun Bojirgeois de tf-’aWs, belongs the honour of first re¬ 
cognising her genius. He thus describes his first sigl)^ of the great 
actress • 

It was on a lovely summer evening that, in search of shade and solitude (every¬ 
thing eon be fo\md in Paris If one knows wliere to look for it), I entered the 
Tbdutre Franpais botwean eight and nine o’clock. There were four spectators in the 
m^hestra; I made the fifth. My loolis were riveted upon the stage by a new face, 
a fapo full of expression, the brow prominent, the eye dark, deep-set, and full of 
fixe, the figure fragile in the extreme, but graceful in the attitudes and gestures, 
gifted moreover with a rich-toned, sympathetic, and cleverly managwl voice. All 
my attention, which was more, disposed at tile moment to indolence than admira¬ 
tion, was immediately roused. This new face, this deep-set eye, this fragile figure, 
this cleverly managed voice, belonged to Mile, liachel. 

By the end of August of the same year, Jules Janin, the redoubt¬ 
able feisilletonistf the man who could make or mar any artistic 
reputation. Was back in Paris, and, having seen Eaehel at the 
Franpais, immediately* rang her praises to the world. ‘ We pos¬ 
sess the most astounding, miraculous little girl that the present 
^neration has ever seen on the stage. This child’s name is Eaehel.’ 
He then goes on in his paiadoxical brilliant style to inform his 
countrymen^of the treasure they possess. Before the end of the 
autumn oft that year little ‘ Threestars ’ was reigning—a sovereign, 
whpsre lately she had sued—a suppliant. Joanny was right; she had 
something more in her, however, than even he surmised. ‘ Depuis 
la loge du portier jusqu’4 la mansarde elle 6(^it I’objet de tous les 
entretdens.’ The receipts of the theatre were doubled and trebled 
when she played; the triumphant days of Talma and Mile. Mars 
when at the zenith of their fame were surpassed. She had worked 
BO many months, acting to empty houses, that‘she hardly could 
realise her suoeess now that it came with such brilliant complete¬ 
ness ; the great actress, however, never grudged those months of trial 
that had helped to mature her ^lent. * ^ 

Not only on the stage but in society she was now courted and 
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made iauch £tf* Evei^ moment was taken up, recitations, visits, 
fStes, ‘ hardly time to eat left her; * as she says in one of her letters, 
‘On ne mang^pas toujours quand on veut, lorsqu’on a I’honneur 
d’etre la premiere tragedienne de'sa Majesty le peuple franpais.* 

She became a favoured guest amongst Mme, I{6camier’sflelect circle 
at the Abbaye-aux-Poij, and the whole of fashionable Paris was 
thrown into a ferment because, on her introduction to the Archbishop, 
she recited the celebrated lines in Folyeucte ending with ‘ Je vois, je 
saisi je crois,’ from which fact inferred that she meditated re¬ 
nouncing the Jewish faith and becoming a Christian. A close in¬ 
timacy also sprang up between her and the De Girardins; she later 
acted several rules written for her by the gifted and beautiful mistress 
of the house. Louis-Philippe broke through his rule of never going 
to the theatre, and paid her the great compliment of honouring the 
Franpais once or twice with his presence when she acted. She had 
an interview also with M. Guizot, the minister. ‘ Les ministres m’in- 
timident tant soit peu,’ she writes, and then adds, with a !ittle touch 
of sarcasm : Au reste il a parlo beaucoup; cela m’arrangeait assez.’ 
In later days she makes the sweeping assertion in regard to M. Fould 
that * Napoleon tlie Third may make ministers, he cannot make gentle¬ 
men.’ Her respect for eminent officials had diminished by that time. 

In the midst of all her popularity and gaiety she did not forget 
her own people. ‘Thank goodness,’ she writes to her mother, ‘ I have 
done. The theatre is satisfied with the good-will I have displayed; 
the public has emphatically testified its approbation. I am happy 
and content. After hard work comes play and rest. I have arranged, 
therefore, a picnic, an improvised dinner in the woods, such as we 
used to have a few years ago in less happy times. I invite you* to 
honour me with your presence, and undertake to lay the cloth and fry 
the potatoes. You shall warm the soup.’ 

The following letter, written at the same time, shows her genero¬ 
sity and good heart. ‘ I cannot tell you the impression poor Saiht- 
Edme’s death has made upon me. I read his pitiable confession in 
the papers. If I had only known in time of his terrible position, I 
could have been of use to him. This sad end of my first biographer 
makes me perfectly miserable. ... It seems that he had not even 
money enough to buy a pistol. . . . Unfortunate man 1 he leaves five 
children, and he had the dourage or the weakness to die. . . . Find 
out where the children are; I wish to send them five hundred francs, 
my profits yesterday in Camille. I have been in such low spirits the 
last three days. I should like to go away and travel for a time/ 

We find the young siren, now confident in her powers of fasci¬ 
nation, thus writing with light-hearted contempt of the formidable 
phalanx of critics before whom every artist in Paris trembled;— 

Puble 1 il pardt que je suis en diagi^ce, m ce que Houssayo me dit est foadS. 
Nous jouons mercredi, pour sHr. Domain, luudi, apres la r^p<$tition g€n4rale, je 
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ima petite capote rose et jlrai voir dnq bp ax ^ bgres prmdpaaX, da obra- 
men^ant par le gros Jaeio, qui, dit-on| est telui qui cnera le plus fort. Ma dipote 
rose, entendez>vous P Je vous assure qu'ils' sont Ints, car je, I’aF essayde, comme 
Ol^opatre see poisons siir scs esclaves/ et I’eflbt est sftr, * Lors^e je I’ai ^trenn^e, 

I’autre seinaine, avec une robe de velouM noir et ‘boijffajite,' le jeune X-fti dtdt 

tout hbb^t^. II I’est rest^ ^epuis, et on m’a dit qu’il I’^ttut m&ne avant, par pro- 
TiaioD. sans doute. • 

* ■ 

At the beginning oY her career Kachel was ^declared ugly by the 
general public, but those who had Quce been tinder the spell of her 
wondrous genius eoon reVersed ‘ this hasty judgment. ThSophile 
Gautier, who did not number himself among her ardent admirers, and 
yet was sufiicienji artist to appreciate the grace and harmony of her 
appearance, thus describes her;— , 

Hacbel’s beauty,-for she was adorably beautiful, had nothing coquettish, pretty, 
or French about it. For a k>ng time slys was considered plain, while artisti were 
studying'and repralucing^aa a perfect type the contour of her face, copied from the 
mask of Melpomene LorSelf. What a brow made for the gold ciralet and white 
veil 1 Whatfe deep and fateful ^aze I What a pure oval! What lips disdainfully 
raised at the corners 1 What a gracefully set-on bead I 

Rachel’s influence was certainly an argiiment in favour of the party 
in Paris who have lately raised the cry of ‘ Point de decors.’ As soon 
as she appeared the ‘ colonnes plus ou moins antiques, ces portiques 
plus chinois que romains ’—some of which had not been renovated 
at the Franpais since Racine had been acted there before—were for¬ 
gotten, and the audience wferer transported into the ancient world of 
' Greece and Rome; Acting is the most direct and responsive of all 
arts; a look, a word, will compel the audience, and, as M. Alexandre 
Dumasi says, ‘ the less surroundings of artistic furniture and magnifi¬ 
cent decoration there is on the stage the better; it only distracts the 
attention from” the central movement of feeling and passion. The 
most ignorant and uncuttured audience never yet accepted a had play 
Jjecause the upholstery was good, and the pit is only rendered impa¬ 
tient and out of temper between the acts by the" delay necessary to 
produce elaborate scenic effects.’ 

As a proofiof Rachel’s great personal influence over her audience, 
we will quot6 two different accounts given of her appearance in Eng¬ 
land1841. The first is from One of the admirable letters con¬ 
tributed to the Times :— 

I 

Hermioue makes her first appearance in the second .let, and the impression 
I made by Mile. Rachel was immediate. During tbe first act there bad been 
nothing but bad and feeble declamation. There was no descent of the curtain, 
but, she entered immediately after the cessation of tbe infliction, and the contrast 
was marked. The melody of her voice, the dignity of her manner, the firmness 
of her deliverj', the clearness of her articulation, gave the stamp of superiority 
at the very first line. ... It should be observed that she alone was successful, 
for she was jvretchedly supported. Tlie^other actors excited po emotion whatever, 
except Orestes, who uttered his last speech amid roars of laughter and showers 
of hisses. 
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She stalke^silently upon the stage, approscfied the front, and remained gazing 
at the audience, a word did she apei^, het* hands hung by her side, she stood 
iSotionlesB. But ner ej'es were ablaze, her gaze intent, fierce, savfiige. She was 
meditating murder! A hush Same over the immense audiendb, women involuntarily 
turned away from that glance, men breathed more fieavily, and* wished that she 
would break that paiiifill eilence* At last, subdued Jjy the power of that fierce 
look, the awful reality of vengeful angier which it ^pressed, the audience per¬ 
ceptibly shivered and gr^ uncomfortable. Then, when the Silence seemed wholly 
intolerable, the pent-up rage, the anger af the wronged v^oman, burst forth with 
the irresistible force of a torrents The tall figure drawn to its utmost height, the 
heanng breast, the swaying arms, the^pale face, the firmly compressed mouth, were 
all 8<J indicative of the fierce mood to be represented, that ope fosgot the actress 
and her artificial surroundings, and deemed it true. “ 

liacliel had the persistence of purpose which is the test of true 
genitis. The child of fourteen, yho had tietermined to scale the 
heights of the classic drama, developed intc^ the ‘complete artist, 
who, once Ihe felt assured of her capacky or incapacity^for certain 
parts, never allowed applause or blame to change her opinion. The 
first check she received in her career of triumph was on the £3rd of 
November 1838, when she appeared in Racing’s tragedy of Bajazet. 
She was coldly greeted by the audience, and next day the press^in-'. 
eluding her friend Janin, was unanimous in declaring she had made 
a failure. Vedel, secretary of the theatre, not knowing what to do, 
rushed off to see Janin and endeavour to modify his judgment. While 
they were discussing the question, the young actress was announced. 
She was evidently moved, embarrassed, and hung her head, like a 
criminal before bis judge. Janin received her warmly and cour¬ 
teously, but deeline'd to change his opinion. Poor Rachel wept 
bitterly, like a scolded child. Tlie great art-critic consoled her as* 
well as be could, but begged her not to play the part again. On 
getting into the cab with Vedel, she turned quietly and said, ‘ In 
spite of them all I will play Bajazet the day after to-morrow.’ And* 
she did, in spite of her father, in spite of the critics, in spite of the 
public. The result was one of the greatest successes she ever enjoyed 
on the stage ; the applause was almost delirious. It was jon this occa¬ 
sion that they tell the story of her going up to Provost (one of her 
teachers at the Conservatoire, who had once in a fit of irritation told 
her she would never be fit to do anything but sell flowers in the street). 
Holding out her tufiic full of bouquets, she asked him with a curtsey 
if he would consent to be her first customer, as she was only fit tp 
sell flowers. 

In an eloqueijt article contributed to the Revue des Deux Mpndea 
Alfred de Musset defended her on this occasion from the attacks of , 
the critics 

While alie, who can hardly yet believe in her success, is strugg’ling to be under¬ 
stood, is it your place to treat her with such severity f Do you not know that you , 
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tnaj diBcouro^e her, and turn her from het'^at purpose P Is it not'a sufficiently 
touching spectacle, this young girl, who, undisturbed'by the crowd or the bad 
acting of her colleagues, appears before us with Ihe simple serenity great art, and 
tells us what is in her heart ? ’ s~ 

C' • • ^ ® 

Not long afterwards, one eveiling in thef month, of May, thS sus¬ 
ceptible poet met Bachel coming out of tbe jPranpais, where she had 
been acting Tanored rto a large and enthusiastic audience. She 
invited him, with,some other frierihs who accompanied her, to come 
to supper. A curious account of this supper was published in his 
(Euvrea Posthumea :— • 

After we had arrived at the house, Rachel discovered that she had left her 
rings and bracelets at the theatre. She .sent the cnly servant of the establishment 
to fetch them; no'-one was left therefore to cook the supper, Rachel rose and 
disappeared into the kitchen. A quarter of an hour afterwards she returned in a 
dressing-gown and night cap^ a foulard handkorcliief tied under her chin, looldng 
beautiful; in her hand shq held a dish oif which were three pieces of beefsteak that 
she had cooked herself, ^he placed the dish in the middle of the table, saying, 

* Help yourselves.’ Then she resumed to the kitchen, and preseutly'reappeared, a 
Boup-tureen full of smoking soup in one hand, in the other a saucepan containing 
spinach. That was our supper, no plates or spoons; the servant had the keys with 
her. Rachel opened the buffet, found a salad-bowl full of salad, took the wooden 
apooji, fished out a fork from somewhere, and began eating. ‘ But,' said the mother, 
who was hungry, ‘ there are tin plates in the kitchen.’ 

D*e Musset then goes on to detail the conversation that takes 
place between Rachel, her mother, and sister, Rachel making fun of 
Sarah because she considered herself t6o fine to eat off tin. / Figure 
to yourself,’ says Rachel, addressing the poet, ‘ when I was acting at 
the* Theatre Moli^re I had only two pairs of stockings, and every 
morning-* 

• Here Sarah Ijegan to chatter German so as to interrupt her sister. 
Rachel, however, went on: 

‘ No German here! WIj}^ should she be ashamed ? I had only two pairs of 
^ockings, as I told you, and I was obliged to "wash one pair every morning—it 
nung in my room on a string while I wore the other.’ 

* And you did the housekeeping ? ’ I asked. 

Bachel. I rose at six o’clock every day, and by eight o’clock all the beds w'ere 
made. Then I went to the Halle to buy the dinner. 

J, Were yrfu extravagant P 

Bfichel. No, I wash very honest cook. Was I not, mamma ? 

The Mother (Aer mouth fvM), Yes. 

Bachel. Only once I robbed for a month; when I had bought four sous’ worth 
of goods I put down five, and when I had paid ten sous I. put down twelve. At 
the end of the month 1 found myself the happy possessor of three francs. 

I (severely). And what did you do with those three francs, Mademoiselle P 

7%e Mother (seeingJ^at Bachd was silent). Monsieur, she bought Moli&re’s works. 

I. Really P ^ 

Bachd. Yes indeed. I ffiready hod a Corneille and a Racine; I wanted 
Moli^re. I bought it with my three ftancs, and then confessed my sins. 

Meantime the other guests began to drop aoff. The servant 
returned with the jewels, four or five thousand francs’ worth, bracelets, 
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rings, crowns; she laid thom on jbbe table among the salad, spinach, 
and tin plates; the character of the sc^e then changed. De Musset 
and Bachel b^gan talking about the relative merits of Corneille and 
bacjne. He asked her jvhat rdh ^e was studying. 

r 

Rachel. We are to play Mary Stvcrt this sunftner, and then Pclymcte ; and 
perhaps- • * , 

1. Well? 

Rachel {putting doiBn hta^ little Just emphaticsdly upon the tsAh). I wUl play 
PhMre. They fell me I am too young’, I#m too ^hin, and a hundred other stupidi¬ 
ties. I answer, it is Racine’s finest conception. I am determined to play it; the 
critics, the public, no one shall make me give it up. Instead of encouraging me 
and* helping me, they invent thingl 1.o injure and annoy me. Jifes, I have read 
articles sincere and conscientioift ; there is*nothing better for the artistij but there 
are others who kill one’s soul 'with pin-pricks—1 should like to poison them. 

The. Mother. My dear, you have done nothing but talk all day. You were up 
at BiK, and you played this evening. You wiU be ili. 

Rachel {quickly). No, leave mo alone; I tell you it ^ves ma new life. (Turning 
towards me]^ Shall I go and fetch the book ? we will rend the piece together. 

I. Certainly. Nothing could be more delightful. • 

She rose and went, shortly returning with the volume of Racine in her hand. 
There was something solemn and religious in her walk—like a priestes* carrying 
the sacred vessels to the altar. She sat down beside me, and snutfed the candle. 
The mother went to sleep smiling. Rachel opened tho book almost with awff, and 
bending over it said: ‘ How I delight in this man ! When once I put my nose into 
this book, I could willingly remain without food or drink for days.’ We began 
to read Phitdre, the book lying on the taUe between us. A.t first she recited in 
a monotonous tone like a litany. Jiy degrees she became more animated. We 
exchanged remarks, ideas, on every passage. • Af last wo reached tho great scene. 
She stretched out her right arm on the table, her head resting on her left hand, and 
gave herself up to her emotion. Still she only spoke in an undertone. Fatigue, 
excitement, the lateness of the hour, an almost feverish agitation that coloured tho 
little cheeks surrounded by the nightcap, red and white by tums^asome charm 
that emanated from her, those brilliant eyes challenging my criticism, a cliildisfi 
smile that irradiated her features, the table covered with dishes, the flickering 
flame of the candle, the mother asleep close to us—all made a picture worthy of 
Rembrandt, a chapter of romance worthy of Wilhelm Meiater, and a memory of 
my artistic life which J[ shall never forget. At last half-past twelve struck. Her 
father came in from the opera j he addressed one or two irritable sentences to his 
daughter, telling her to st op her reading. Rachel shut her book, saying under her 
breath, ^ It is disgusting; I will buy a candle and read alone in my bed.’ 1 looked 
at her; great tears stood in her eyes. It was indeed disgusting to see such a 
creature treated in so coarse a manner. I rose and took my leave, full of admira¬ 
tion, respect, and tenderness. . . . 

The outcomefof this was, that aAIfred •wrote a piece for her, but it never appeared 
on the stage. Disappointed, he dashed off the pretty stanzas which were not pub¬ 
lished until after his death, and which she never saw: 

Si ta bonche ne doit rien dire , 

Do ces vers d^somais sans prix; 

Si je n’ai, pour ^tre comprig, 

Ni tes larmes ni ton sourire: 

PSrisse plutot ma mdmoiie, 

Et moB beau r^veBambitieux I 
Mon gSnie dtait dans ta gloire; 

Mon courage 4tait dans tes yeuz. 

3t2 
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The sequel to the poet’s daydream is found in the story related 
by Paul de Musset in the biography he wrote of his brother. 

One day in the April of 1846, I&chd htfd invited him {Alfred) to dinner. Tlfe 
other guests were ull men of jmsition and rank. Du^'ing dinner the person seated 
on the left of the mistress of the house remarked a beautiful ring that she wore. 
Tlie ring was immediately passed round, all erprrasing their admiration. ‘Mes¬ 
sieurs,’ said Kachol, ‘ since t&is trifle pleases you I wiU put it up to auction. How 
much will you give fdt it F ’ One of the guests offered fivS hundred francs, another 
a thousand, a third fifteen hundred. Atone moment the bidding went as high us 
three thousand francs. ‘ And you, my poet,’ said Rachel, ‘ why don’t you make 
an offer Come, what will you give me ? ’ ‘I give you my heart,’ answered Alfred. 
‘ The ring is yoiws! ’ .Withchildish impetuosity IJac.hel threw the ring as she t;poke 
into thepefet’splate- After dinner Alfred wished to give it hack to her. ‘Dear 
poet,’ she said, ‘ you have given me your heart, and I would not return it to you 
for a hundred thou-sand &us. Keep this ring ns a pledge. If ever by my fault or 
yours you renounce the hlea df vvriting tjhe rok. for which I have expressed a wish 
so often, bring me the rin§, and I will talie it hack; ’ he accepted it subject to those 

conditions. *• 

c ‘ 

Some years later, alas I we find her writing to a friend : ‘ Please 
persuade L6on G-ozlan to wjitea short piece for me, Musset being dead 
—tp literature.’ We find him about the same lime shutting up in his 
desk the piece be was writing for her, with these words: ‘ Adieu, 
Rachel; e’esttoi quej’ensevelis pour jamais.’ Thus ended the friend¬ 
ship between the greatest tragedian and the greatest poet of the day. 
They seemed destined to stimulate each other’s powers; unfortunately 
something antagonistic in the two natures negatived the possibilities 
of tlieir genius. 

It ,took Rachel three years to master Ph6dre, her greatest role, 
p,iTd they were the happiest and best of her life, devoted to her art for 
art’s sake, not for the remuneration she could obtain, living in a ‘ com¬ 
merce plein de douceur avec les Muses,’ undisturbed by the indecorum 
^nd self-seeking of her later years. Her letters to her master, Samson, 
prove the energy with which she was working, and disprove Janin’s 
statement that Samson’s lessons were of no use to her in her theatrical 
career. As aq actor and author, Legouve tells us, ‘ Samson was a man 
pf distinguiAed talent; as a teacher he was a man of genius.’ No 
one ifas more williflg to acknowledge this than Rachel herself, and we 
find her, when studying a new part, always applying to Samson for his 
advice and assistance. ‘ Believe,’ she writes, ‘ that my feelings towards 
you are ever the same, and will never change. Besides, do I not con¬ 
tinually need your good counsels, which alone have inspired me with 
courage and assurefl me the favour of the public ? ’ 

Again;— 

Mon cher et hon maitro, jo n’ui poiuftnnt pas re^u encore un petit mot de 
vouB. . . .«llfautvous mettretout df suite k votre hureap, prendre une prande 
feuille de papier, une bonne plume (ei e’est possible), et commencer ainsi. . . . 
Au fait, non, cherchez vous-mcme, ourvu que ce soit bien tendre et bien bon, uue 
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longue lettpe, entendez-vous, une longue lettre; et lipxane commande, il vous fniit 
obdir. ’ " 

Ne vous pllSgnQz pas de ce ton bref; c’est voua qui me I’avoz appris, 

•• • 

* Another time she tells' him; have studied nay sobs (in the 
fourth act of Phedre). I do not dare boast jet of their effect for the 
second representation,'but I am sure they ■will come at last.’ The 
old man’s delight in his pupil’s genius is mdst touching. He was a 
great deal too modeftt to arrogate to himself the entire honour of her 
success. After an enthusiastic‘deseriptioa of her personal appearance, 
he says:— * 

But how to give an idea of this wonderful talent to those j\^ho never heard her ? 

I who taught her for so many years am forced to acknowlf-dge liow iucspabla I am 
of making any one understand her power. . . . The actor's genius defeccnds to the 
grave with him, and the memory he leaves behind, imperfect at tlie best, fades 
away by degrees, and perishes at last wi^i the genei-atioij that loved and admired 
him. • • 

It is iifteresting to compare JSIr. Irving’s and Eache^^ opinion of 
what the life and aims of an actor should be, and miirbt both with 
advantage be laid to heart by many of tjie young aspirants, who at 
present crowd the stage. The following is written by Rachel to her 
young brother, Raphael Felix, in 1843, when she was still anim*ated 
by a sincere and enthusiastic love of her art:— 

Now, dear brother, tell me of your worlif and your projects for the future, for you 
have no time to lose. You will sown be a man,^ud you ought to remember 'quo 
I’habit ne fait pis le moine.* Ifj as I imagijie, your vocation Ls for the Iheatro, try 
at least to elevate the art. Devote yourself to it conscientiously, not for tlie sake 
of making a position, as is done with a girl who is married merely for the prUilego 
of dancing six times at a hall in.stead of three, but for love of it, and for a^lmiratioii 
of those works which sustain the soul and guide the heart. . . . A? woman may 
attain an honourable position, without having perhaps what thetwoidd calls educa¬ 
tion. . , . but a man ! All that a woman cannot^ know bec‘< unes the necessary' 
language? that a man requires for every day: with this knowledge he augments 
his pleasures, diminishes his troubles, varies liLs joys, and asseJts his position at* 
an ‘ homme d’esprit•Think of this, and if the beginning seems dltlicult, remember 
that you have a sister, who will he proud and happy in your success, and will 
cherish you with all her heart. 

Mr. Irving tells us:— 

• • 

To efficiency in the art of acting there should come a congregation 6f fine 
qualities. There should he considerable, though not necessarily .systematic, culture. 
There should be delicate instinefs of taste cultivated consciou,sIy or unconsciously 
to a degree of extreme and subtle instinct. There should he a power at once 
refined and strong of both perceiviiig and expressing to otliers the significance of* 
language, so that neither shades nor massas of meaning, sq to speak, nuiy be either 
lost or exaggerated. Above all there should l<e a sincere and abounding sympathy 
•with all that is go(>i and great and inspiring. Thai; sympathy most certainly must 
he under the control and manipulation of art, but it must be none the less real and 
generous, and the artist who is a mere artist -will stop short of the highest moral 
effects of his craft. • ^ • 

Rachel paid two visits to Euglapd, one ia 1841, the other iu 
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1855. On both occasions she was graeted wit^ frantic enthusiasm. 
*Sa Majesty la Beine regente ’ (sic) received her at Wiji^dsor OaStle 
the first time, and presented her with a bracelet, .on wMch was inlaid 

in diamonds— « ^ « 

^ To Rwbel, 

QUETIir ViCTOBIA.. 

t 

There is a curious le‘tter in the oorrespondence from the Duke of 
Wellington, written in French, the spelling ot which, is fdmost as 
&ult 7 as Iktchel’s own:— » '• 

Le Marshal due de Wellington prSsente ses Hommoges & IVfadenioiselle Bachel; 
il a fut prdvenir au^ Theatre qu’il d^sirait y letenir sa logo en^ de pouvoir y 
assiater & la.representation pour le beneAce de Mademoiselle Bachel, &c. 

In 1854 Bachel experienced the first real grief that had as yet 
darkened her life. Kebecca, her ^young sister, who had been her 
colleague on the boards of the Franpais, her hope and consolation at 
home, died of consumption £^t Pau, whither she had gone foi the bene¬ 
fit of her health. The elder sister never got over this sorrow, and her 
own death from the same disease followed soon after. Her letters to 
and concerning Eebecca are among the most charming of the series. 
The*following is a specimen ;— 

Ma ohere Mere!—Il^las! la panvre Itebecca en tombant u d^ebird sa robe ; elle 
est triste, ot j’ai compris la proibndeut de aa tudlancolie. Alors je lui ui dit que 
j’allais interedder eii safaveur pour cette mnncljo cn ddfaillance, et pour aider & son 
pardon, je lui donnais ma robe de eoie. Elle a souri, eUe est sauvde. Adieu. 

Here again we see the elder sister thinking lovingly of the 
younger one. It is dated from London, during her triumphal visit 
th^e:— ft 

I send you a ^ozen of English stockings; 1 marked them with my own white 
hand. As to the jwtdcoats, I am told they are nicer in Saxony, and 1 wUl send 
you some from Dresden. 1 hope you, as well as the family, ore well. Our health 
ill first-rate. That is all the news of the day. A thousand kisses. 

She prepared her little sister for the stage, and even corrected 
her spelling, tl)is great tragedian who spelt so badly herself. 

My dear little Duke^of York,—Learn your rolo properly, or take cai'e 1 On my 
retum’if you cannot repeat it correctly I will be a Gloucester or a Tyrrel, hut, if 
the Duke of York is a good boy, I will he his brother Edward with something in 
my pocket for him. 1 am very pleased with youi'wnting; it is like mine when 1 
take pains of course 1 1 hope, dear Duke, that you have not Vwo hearts; that would 
«.he dreadful. The a which I find at the end of a word written by your own little 
hand, made me for a mopent fear that it was so. Please reassure me on this point. 
I am rather anxious about it, for I prefer one good heart to two medium ones. 1 
embrace your Boyal Highness, on both cheeks, with the respect I owe you, dear 
Duke. 

The following well-known letter, written by Bachel in 1855 to 
Emile de Q-irardin, shows how surely.she felt then tlie advances of the 
disease that killed her:— 
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Houasaje teHs zne that it was he^o gave you'the little Louie Quinze watch that 
you have arra;^ed so nicely by changing the glass through which you could sec the 
entrails c£ the beast, and putting in an enamel with a naked likeness of your 
humble servant.** I think, and sq does Saralr, the lower part of the face a little 
long.* But enamels, or rather * ^mauz,’ ft)r there are ‘ maux' everywhere, are not 
to be changed once they have been through the fire. • It is only-a thing to be worn 
after my death. I am sb ‘Ito pieces ’ I don’t think that is far off now. If Mme. 
de Girardin wouM write the rdle of^ an hiatoricaf consumptive patient, sup- 
podng there is one to found, I think 1 could act it to draw tears, fi>r 1 would 
weep myself. It is all very well to tell i^e I am only sufiering from nerves; I feel 
there is something wrong. We were speaking of the wafbh; it is as if you 
turned the key toq hard—it goes ‘ crac.’ I often feel something going ‘ crac ’ in me 
when I wind myself up to play. Th8 day before yesterday in Horace when giving 
Maubant his cue I felt the ‘ crad!’ Yes, m;f friend, 1 was bre&king to pieces. This 
is between ourselfes, because of my mother and the little ones. * 

,Pachel had two children hy Count Alexander Walewski, Minister 
of Napoleon III., and President, for a siio^f time, of the Corps 
Legislatif.^ The eldest bears his father’s name, gknd at present occupies 
an honourable position in Paris, The* second was called Gabriel 
Victor Felix, and is an officer in the French navy. Eachel was a 
tender and considerate mother, and in her last illness her Sbns were 
never absent from her thoughts. • ^ 

In 1855 the great actress was induced to undertake the ill-fated 
expedition to America. Some said it was because of Kistori’s success 
in Paris. The plaudits that the ficKle crowd bestowed upon her rival 
may perhaps have first madte her Qontemplate the idea, but her 
correspondence proves that the ‘ quelques poignees de louis ’ was the 
principal reason. Jenny Lind had completed a triumphal •tour 
through the United.States, and Eachel thought to follow her example. 
She did not remember that the Americans could appreciate Jenn^ 
Lind’s shakes, but were not likely to care for lon§ tragedies in a 
language they did not understand. The expedition was a financial 
failure. Twenty years later an actress inferior in every particular, Sara|;i 
Bernhardt, made more in one representation of Adrienne Lecouvreur 
than Eachel made hy three representations of Phedre, her great r6le. 

‘ N’allez pas I m’a-t-on dit, et moi je suis venu§ I ’ she wi-ites. 

‘ Ah 1 a “ pauvre petit bout de femme comme moi ” soon gets used up 
travelling over the world like this.’ Then come heartbroken, <tespair- 
ing letters, when she feels her stfength giving way. At one of the 
representations in^ New York .she caught a violent cold, which de¬ 
veloped the seeds of the disease that killed her two years later. 

• 

My fitiend (she writes), I am very ill. ... I am goin^ to take my departure, 
not for the other world yet, hut for a warmer climate than this. ... Ah 1 pauvre 
moi! ce moi dont^ j’^tois si fiere, trop fibre peut-btre, le vuila aujoui'd’hui ai afioihli 
qu’il en reste viaiment bien peu de chose! . . . 

Good-bye, my friend ! This letter will pa^haps be my last. You who knew 
Rachel so brilliant,«wbo saw her in her ^luxury and splendour, whe so often ap¬ 
plauded her in her triumphs, you would hardly recognise her now in the spectre 
she drags about with her all day long. 
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In the spring of 1856 she returned to France, and the doctors 

then knew that she was doomed. As the autumn advanced they 

rjecommended a change to Egypt, but the quiet and monotony of her 

life there was more than she coulil bear. * 

•* * • 

Je ne mourrai peut-etre plus de la poitrine, mais bien certainemeut je mourrai 
d’eunui. Quelle solitude morne s’est faite autour de mol! v • Oes ruines amoncel^es 
de temples merveilleux sonli trop lourdes & supporter pour des etres faibles, des 
esprits abattus. « . * * 

‘Pauvre femmej ah 1^ pauvre femme I’ DejazetVas heard to 
murmur as she laid a bouquet of violets in Kachel's ppen grave. She 
knew of what an actress’s life is composed—struggles' and privations, 
applause,and triutoph, death and oblivion 1 Eachel’s sufferings now 
became so great' that she longed for this death and oblivion she had 
dreaded in the zenith of her fame. 

* Patience and resignation have become my motto; Grod alone 
can help me,’ she writgs to her old comrade, Augustine Brohan. The 
day before ^er departure fer La Cannet, from whence she knew she 
never would retuni, the dying woman determined to bid adieu to the 
two theatres that had seea the beginning and end of her career. 
Deaf to the entreaties of her friends, who feared the exertion, she 
entered her carriage at six o’clock in the morning. The weather was 
cold and misty; silence reigned over the city. Passing by the 
Gymnase, where as a little girl, kungry, half-clothed, she had so often 
waited shivering behind the^ stage, she.droveonto the Franpais, scene 
of her triumphs. Leaning out of the carriage she gazed sadly at the 
deserted, silent theatre, and then, throwing herself back, closed her 
eyes, and allowed herself to be taken away to the station. 

. On Ihcjlst of January some of her most intimate friends in Paris 
received a little box of flowers and a letter addressed by the hand 
that was so soon destinoi to lie cold in death. Emile de Girardin, 
who was the recipient of one of these tokens, kept his letter as a 
precious heirloom. ‘I embrace you this New Year’s Day. I did not 
think, dear friend, to be still able in 1858 to send you the assurance 
of my sincere affection.’ 

She died ,oh the 3rd of January, 1858. 

Eachel Felix might have exclaimed with Adrienne Lecouvreur: 

‘ 0 triomphes du theatre ! mon coeur ne battra plus de vos ardentes 
emotions! Et vous, longues etudes d’ui> art que j’aimais tant, rien 
ne restera de vous aprds moi. Eien ne survit a nods autres—rien que 
♦■le souvenir.’ 


Nina H. Kennabd. 
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I LEiT Dartmouth with my fi-iend, A. K. Loyd, ih the ‘ Grj'antully 
Castle ’ on the 15th of August, and on the 7th of Sept*ember, half an 
hour,after midnight, we let go our anchor in Table Bay. I was rather 
sorry to miss the first view of Tabl^ Mountain, |j»nt glad to quit the 
ship, whichj good as she is, I had become somewhat tired of. Such, 
however, was our high opinion of her merits, and such oui%confidence 
in our friend .Captain Young and his excellent staff of officers, that 
•we secured our return passage in the ‘ Grailtully.’ • 

After landing and settling ourselves comfortably at Poole’s Hotel 
our first move was to call on Lieutenant Bower, Secretary to the 
Governor. He at once plunged us into the maze of Cape and South 
African politics, and, with the help of maps, expounded to us some of 
the endless South African complications, connected with the Basuto 
question, the Cetewayo question, and the question relating to the 
land of the Bechtiana natives beyond and west of Griqualaod, 
recently occupied by .the Boers of the Transvaal. 

It takes but a short time to see plainly that the affairs of South 
Africa are in fearful confusion. Heaven knows whether they can ever 
come right without a desperate convulsion, though it is to be hoped 
that the good sense of the inhabitants, both Dutch and English, will 
in the long run prevail, and avert any catastrophe that might tend to 
loosen the bauds that unite them to the mother country. 

We soon made acquaintance with several members of the Cape 
Parliament, who were in the habit of dining at Poole’s Hotel, among 
them Mr. Merriman, the Commissioner for Crown’Lands and W^rks; 
Mr. Pearson, member for Port Elizabeth ; Mr. Ehodes, member for 
Berkeley; and Mr. Uppingtbn, the leader of the Opposition. They all 
showed us much civility, and we attended some debates in the House, 
which are carried on partly in English and partly in Dutch. ' 

The session was drawing to its close, after which the present Par¬ 
liament will be dissolved, and a new election will take place. It will, 
it is generally believed, result in the return of a Dutch majority, 
whose policy will in all probability be out of harmony with English 
views. The disciftisions are likely ti turn chiefly upon thfi financial 
condition of the colony, which is far from satisfactory, owing in great 
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measure to the heavy cost of the recent Basutp war, which was imder-> 
taiken for the purpose of disarming the natives, in wh;ch endeavour 
the colony signally failed. ^ , 

Everything in Cape Town is fearfully dgar. Oranges which grow 
in the place are twopence each, eggs threepence each; wheat is 
imported, and so is butter and cheesQ. Lodging too is very costly. 
People grumble desperately, and think the colony fs ruined. Great 
hopes are founded on gold discoveries^which are expected to be largely 
made in the Transvaal. ^The reports of experts and engineers are 
most favourable, and the on dit is that gold will be found in large 
quantities ii\ the Transvaal and the dative territories beyond. • 
Among the ^pleasantest incidents of my visit to ^ Cape Town was 
the taking up, after a lapse of nearly thirty years, of a very warm 
thread of friendship with G eneral Leicester Smythe, now Commapder- 
in-Chief in Soqth il/rica, and, during the absence of Sir Hercules 
Bobinson, acting also'us Governor of the Colony. We had been brother 
aides-de-csCnp at head-qualters in the Crimea, and from those days 
we had never met, owing to curious circumstances, till-1 walked into 
his rootn at Government House, Cape Town, when the twenty-eight* 
years’ interval seemed Ut once to vanish. He and 3frs. Smythe made us 
free of their house, where we passed much of our time most agreeably. 

The first Sunday after our arrival, after morning service at the 
cathedral, we took the train fbr Wynberg, in compliance with an 
invitation we had received'from Mr. Mackamess, a barrister, and son 
of the Bishop of Oxford, and his wife. The railway runs round and 
at the foot of Table Mountain and the Devil’s Peak, and in the plea¬ 
sant vijlages through which we passed people make their suburban 
Retreats. 'Our friends live in a villa near the Wynberg station, from 
whence they hdve a splendid view of the Hottentot Holland mountains, 
fifty miles distant, with toow-covered peaks. 

( After an excellent luncheon we and our hosts embarked in a Cape 
cart, a capital vehicle, on two wheels, drawn by two little horses with 
the pole between them, curricle fashion. 

Being thCtSpring-time of the year in this hemisphere, the green 
buds were just beginning to put out their shoots on the oak trees, 
while^the beautiful evergreen * silver tree ’ which covers the hill-sides 
was in full leaf. The air was extraordinarily light and transparent, 
making the mountain peaks in the distance look quite close. 

We drove through fertile and pretty country to visit one of the 
great Dutch families, the Cloetes, of Constantia. Their residence is 
a fine Dutch house,’magnificently situated, overlooking the bay with 
the whole range of Hottentot Holland mountains, and around them 
their own orchards and vineyards, which latter produce the finest 
wine in the country. 

The (!!loeteB themselves are j^ople of the higliest consideration, 
belonging to a family of Dutch colonists of the most aristocratic 
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descent in the country.' They are rich and prosperous, but they live 
much lUce yeomen of the olden time^ mid are simple in their manners 
and very hospitsible. 

' T|je Butch population^ in the cojbny is more num^ous than the 
English, but less energetic and enterprising. , The Dutch are the old 
landed aristocracy of the couijtry. lliey occupy the best and richest 
land in the colony. They own the .best vineyards and the best sbeep- 
farms, and the.choicelt spots belong to them. They seldom sell, and 
most scrupulously keep the land in #ieir own families. 

As they advanee into the interior of the’ country they are found 
to ba less polished, rougher in their habits and more primitive in their 
mode of life. The Boers, tHose of the Transvaal e’s^ocially., possess 
an Old Testament bloodthirstiness towards their enemies, and would 
like to retaliate upon natives, for their raids, by turning the heritage 
of the heathen into their own possession. I'h^e sentiments, which 
exist in full,vigour among the independent Boars of the Transvaal, 
are shaded down gradually from black Ho white in the civilised 
Butch community of the Cape Colony. But all are alike unable to 
"•comprehend what they consider the sentimental policy of England 
towards the natives. 

% 

They hold the opinion that legislation of a nature suited to a 
highly civilised people is unsuited to the as yet totally uncivilised 
races of South Africa. Whatever bodies may be entertained for the 
far futum, the present inferiority of tbe black population of South 
Africa cannot be denied, and it seems not unreasonable to demand 
that legislation should be of a nature adapted to the actual conditton 
of their wants and requirements. There are wise and humane men in 
South Africa who could indicate and carry out a line of poScy suited^ 
to the natives—a policy of firm guidance and strict fule, combined 
with paternal protection. * 

Unrestricted liberty is a doubtful blessing to a native population;, 
it leads not to thek advancement, but to their degradation, and to 
the enriching of grog sellers and brandy merchants, among whom the 
strongest advocates of unlimited freedom for the blacks are to be 
found. Never were natives more prosperous than those under the 
Moravian missionaries of the last century, who exercised physical re¬ 
straint as well as moral authority over them; and the same good 
result is now seen ii^ the native industrial settlement at Edendale, in 
Natal. Works of public utility at the Cape, such as railways, storage 
of water, &c., might surely be advantageously carried on by gangs 
of natives under officers duly appointed for their "proper supervision. 
There exists in South Africa a vast populatipn of men of the finest 
physique, capable of any amount of work if properly directed; and yet 
the great want of the country is adequate labour, to enable the 
fertility of the land to be fully utilised. * 

We were anxious to see as much as possible, during our short stay. 
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of the interior of the country, and our friends all recommended an expe¬ 
dition to Griqualand West, which is the most remote province belong¬ 
ing; to the colony, and is the most recent in,point,of acquisition. 
It adjoins the Orange Free ^tatq, to which,it belonged up to 1871. 

All the interest in priqualand West is centered in the Diamond 
Fields, which are at Kimberley, or close adjoining it. It was a 
good deal owing to MrVMerriman’^ description of the Diamond Fields 
that we were induced to go there; and though the ^travelling was 
rather hard and ,the fare somewhat rough, I got through the 
journey very well, and shall never regret having made it. 

Our friends cautioned us that we should have to submit to a 
rough time of it as soon as We got beyond the reach of railways. 
Furnished with a select basket of provisions from Doole’s Hotel, we 
started on our expedition at eight o’clock on Tuesday morning, the 
11th of September,' Ip a railway carriage, with sleeping accommoda¬ 
tion attached, ^he first sixty or eighty miles traversed after quitting 
Cape Town, are the most ‘picturesque of the journey; you are then 
passing through the first or coast-line of mountains. 

During the early stages you see beautiful pine trees (Norfolk* 
Island pines) growing in the hollows and along the sides of the 
mountains. As you advance farther, the mountains become arid, 
and the plains look like sandy deserts. You find yourself in a 
country of a geological formation which is quite new to you. The 
mountains are fiat-topped,.sopie few being conical, but all of them 
seem to be, and actually are, disintegrating into the plains. The 
hoKow places are rising and the mountains are subsiding. In fact, 
this has already happened to such an extent thjit you may positively 
witness th«,t which for want of a better name I will call the skeletons 
of mountains—dry stones, with every particle of sand-stone, and 
lime-stone, and soil, in •short everything which held them together 
md clothed their sides, and made them stand up, washed out. 

After rising to a great height over a range -between three and 
four thousand feet high, you expect to descend to valleys and plains 
beneath; but no, you find yourself on a wide sandy plain, which formed 
possibly an immense lake in ages gone by. Far in the distance you 
see ^dow range of hills, or rather a line of stone heaps. United with 
themdhere is what is called here a Nek, or Pass. Once through this 
Pass you surely expect that there will be k descent; but no, again you 
find yourself on another enormous plain, wider and higher, and more 
apparently arid, than the last. Such is the character of the country 
in South Africa evdn up to the subtropical regions, where the climate 
is tempered by the high altitude of the plains. Kimberley is four 
thousand two hundred feet above the sea. The nights are cold, and 
the changes of the temperature are very sudden. There is ice in winter. 
Kimberley is about the same latitude south, as Caii'o is north, of the 
equator. 
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Victoria West is the’ present terminus of the railway system ; -we 
reached it about mid-day on Thursday. About three o’clock the 
same afternoonJthe coach was to start on its forty-four hours’ journey. 
Our sgats (three insides) had been se’curhd at Cape Town. On look¬ 
ing inside the conveyance the prospect was not encouraging. Two 
ladies and four gentlemen were already seated, and had established 
themselves with‘rugs and pnvate pillows, which indicated them as 
old stagers, well inurld to the trials of the journey* Partly on their 
account, but mostly on my own*I determiped to^leave them, at all 
events for a time, in peaceful possession of the inside, and so I climbed 
on tp the outside of the coach, where Loyd and John Cooper had 
already seated themselves, i squeezed in between the two coachmen, 
that ij to say, between the man who held the whip arid the* man who 
held the reins. When I say that the team was a ten-in-hand affair, it 
will te no matter of wonder that 4^wo coaclfmcn were needed. An 
enormous nigger had charge of the reins and a^Dutcb Boer handled 
the whip. The decision as to which track was to be use^ along the 
velt rested with the man with the whip; he was also the guard of the 
• mail, and the chief bugler of the coach. Punctually at three.o’clock 
the mail started; the little horses, rough, but evidently well bred, had 
been standing harnessed two and two in a long line in front of each 
other, apparently hist asleep. They no sooner heard the nigger give a 
sort of screech than tliey started off «.s if possessed by so many mad 
devils racing to perdition. The coach ^swj^yed from side to side, and 
jolted fearfully. Griadually, however, the team seemed to recover 
their reason and settled down to their ordinary speed, which is a g»od 
spanking pace of eight or nine miles an hour. These mad nishes 
occurred again aud again during the journey. I thought tjiem most 
disagreeable, but they seem to be cherished institutions amongst^ 
the South African driving community, and 4hey will probably never 
be dispensed with as long as niggers are the recognised coachmen. 
Probably the present race of little wild horses would refuse to start 
on their jonrney unless they were ‘rushed off’ in some such fashion. 
One of these bulky coaches, not long ago, when springing along with 
a team of ten horses, turned over on its top. A genftpman fitting 
outside, who had some of his bones broken, brought an action against 
the coach owner, but it was proved that one of the passengers had 
clutched at the reins, and se his action failed. 

Before night came on I abandoned the box, and faced the inside 
with all its horrors. Ever afterwiu-ds I clung to rny seat, through all ■ 
vicissitudes, to the end of the journey. Loyd manftilly stuck to his seat 
behind the drivta- till he was overcome by want of sleep and abundance 
of dust during the second night of the journey. My servant, Cooper, 
also braved it out on the outside with great foi'titude. Inside, a 
thick-nosed Jew had a blanket over )|is head, and snored fea3tfully. At 
each stage, wherever we outspanned, we relieved our misery for a few 
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moments by stretcbing our limbs And drinking hot coffee, which tasted 
exbefient und^ the circumstances. Oubspanning imd in-spanning 
is a process, so fer as I am aware, only practised.ip South Africa. 
The same harness serves aH through the journey, it goes with the 
coach or waggon. The horses come up to the vehicle as bare as the 
Zulus themselves; in a moment they are ine|^nhed. At the end of 
the stage, as if by magic, the harness tails off them, and in less than 
no time the whole team is rolling in the sand, giunting and wriggling 
on their backs with every sign cf satisfaction. After a roll, a South 
African horse is said to be so refreshed as to be able to start on 
another long stage. I never, however, heard of a South African 
horse assenting to this economical doctiine. Horses which do hard 
work in South Africa are fed upon what is here called ‘ forage/, This 
is a name given to bundles of unthrashed oat straw, and better 
food for cattle could hot be desired. The soil is very suitable 
for growing odts, t|ie straw of which is hard and full of silica. 
English l^rses thrive spbndidly on it, and I never saw a broken- 
winded horse all my time in South Africa. Cape horses do their 
work with more ease than English ones; after the longest stage,* 
in the hottest weather, the stage horses were neither blown nor hot. 
An Englishman who had been several years in the colony, and had 
made many a long journey on horseback, assured me that a small 
Africander horse will outlast an-English one on a journey. On the 
other hand, an English racehorse can give the best South. African 
horse five stone in weight and gallop right away from him on a race¬ 
course. 

Kimberley Mine, formerly called New Eush,, presents the appear¬ 
ance ot aaj, enormous hole, nine acres in ejctent. It has been gradually 
'lowered to a depth of four hundred and odd feet. In its original 
state, before it was hollowed out, the land was divided into a number of 
small individual holdings, thirty feet square in extent. These were 
'called * claims,’ and they were again divided into a much smaller size, 
even down to the sixteenth of a claim. As the mine became deeper, 
you will readily xmderstand that the sides, composed of valueless 
mattes callejjf * reef,’ began to fall in. The claims next the sides 
were first overwhelmed, and as the working gradually got deeper the 
drift tbreatened to cover the whole mine. Claims which were valued 
at fabulous sums, and for which enormous sums had been offered, 
and sometimes paid, are now depreciated to almost nothing. Most 
I. of the individual claims have been bought up by companies who 
have erected steam .engines on the side of the mine. 

The *reef ’ is now got out in buckets, which are^ drawn up with 
wire ropes from the bottom of the mine. A certain amount of 
diamondiferous soil is obtained, but the chief work now done is 
hauling out the ‘ reef,’ in the hoje of evefitoally cbming again upon 
the rich blue soil. 
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Some engineers maintain that the present plan will not answer, 
and that landslips will* continue to smother the blue as long as the 
mine continues an open working. 

• The first searching for diamonds was carried on in 1870, by 
peopld from Natal, amongst whom ^ere Australian diggers, and one 
Br{u:ilian, who was* struck by the resemblatfoe between the gravel 
bordering the Vjal Jffiver and the gravel which contains diamonds 
in Brazil. , 

Almost sinfiiltaneously with the development of the diggings in 
the Vaal Biver, diamonds were discovered within* the border of the 
Free States; notably at Du Toit’jp Pan and on the farm at Bultfontein. 

Xt first capitalists were unknown,,the men empleyechwere essen¬ 
tially diggers, and they looked after their own concerns and their 
own claims. The diggers framed rules and regulations for them- 
selveff. These rules and regulations.to a great extent are still in force, 
although circumstances have greatly changed^ and* the individual 
digger has'disappeared, making way for,the bapitalist ^ith steam 
and working gear worth millions sterling. 

^ The Kimberley Mine was at first called New Bush. It .was so 
called on account of the rush naade to it by the diggers at the Vaal 
Biver. The Dutch farmer who owned the land at Bultfontein sold it 
to a company. The company endeavoured to protect their rights, and 
refused to allow searching to proceed in this ground. But miners 
have a law of their own ‘ that claims must not remain un worked,’ so 
they ‘jumped ’ Bultfontein Mine, and fhe company were glad to tijke 
a small fee for granting miners’ rights. , 

There are many conjectures which are given as an explanation of 
the phenomena of diamond mines. The most learned, hoyveVer, are 
quite imable to reconcile themselves over the first difficulties. If the* 
diamonds are the result of enormous pressure and of the effect of fire 
upon metals in the depth of the earth, how does it happen that in the 
vicinity of diamonds, and even touching them, are found pieces of car-* 
bonised wood, and small delicate shells, which could not exist under the 
action of heat ? I purchased a small diamond as it was found, sticking 
in the blue earth, with a bit of carbonised wood adhering; to it., I was 
present at the finding of many diamonds, but, to speak the truth, 
I did not covet any of them, and I bought nothing excepting* this 
little stone of three carats, weight. South African diamonds are 
often inclined to be? yellow, a re^ brilliant of perfectly pure colour 
is indeed a rara avia. The Star of the South, the finest diamond 
ever found in South Africa, now belongs to Lord .Dudley and weighs 
eighty-three carats. 

Everyt^g of interest connected with diamond-finding is carried 
on at the top of the mine. The blue rock is brought to the sur&oe 
in the buckets which 1 have spokeniof. The buckets* travel on wire 
ropes, which are precisely similar to those used in steamr^ploughing, 
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tb# extremity of the wire rope going round a drum at the bottom pf 
the ikiiihe 400 feet deep. Before steam engides were used at the top 
< pf th^ pitj windlasses were in use, and ^ngs of Kafirs Were employed 
tpfWdrk them; and very hard labour, indeed, it used to be. The 
plto adopted by the miners was to man thP windlasses with alternate 
gangs of men of different tribes—Zulus, Korgnna^, and Basutos—and 
to stimulate one tribe ^gainst its rival tribe, who should wind up the 
windlass the quickest. Now, all the hauling ij done by steam, and 
the Kaffirs only work in tjie mine, and also at the performance which 
is called the ‘ wash up.’ The Kimberley Mine and the other mines, 
Du Toil’s Pan and Old de Beer, are, shaped like irregular and old- 
fashioned chimneys. The sides of the 'mine are composed of black 
an^ yellow shale, in which diamonds are not found. In the middle 
pf the mine, and filling up the shaft or chimney, the diamondiferous 
rock is found. . « 

r 

The question wMch agitates the anxious diamond-digger is to 
know how^he blue rock comes there; and this is a practical question, 
more than a scientific one, in his mind. Does the blue come from 
below 2. and if from below, from what unknown depth does it come 
On the other hand, has the diamondiferous rock entered the mine 
from above, running down in a muddy stream, carrying the diamonds, 
and the shells, and the carbonised wood along with it ? Some, how¬ 
ever, are not without hope thafcithe diamonds come from below, and 
they flatter themselves that when they have dug down deeper they 
will come to bigger and finer stones as they approach the great source 
froan which the brilliants are thrown up from the bowels of the earth. 
The descent into the mine in one of the buckets is an operation in¬ 
volving a,large amount of dirt and a certain amount of danger. We 
' did not go down into any of the mines. 

When the rock is bjought to the surface it is exposed for some 
weeks on the floor, as it is called. The sun, wind, and rain soften it, 
''and prepare it to be operated upon by a machine in which wash 
tubs and sieves perform the chief part. The aim is to reduce the 
rock to mud, and to extract the diamonds without injuring them. In 
the lower pi^r't of the machine are drawers, which are kept carefully 
locked till the operation called the ‘ wash up ’ is concluded. Into these 
drawers the diamonds and the garnets, the crystals and the agates, 
which cannot be reduced by pulsating, mnd their way by reason of 
their weight. When the drawers are opened, the' contents are spread 
out over a table in the open air. Some of the principal people, armed 
with common knives, begin to sort and pick out the brilliants. In 
an ordinary * wash up ’ as many as a dozen or fifteen diamonds are 
found. I picked out three or four ; you put them into the kick of a 
broken black bottle. The Kaffirs don’t come to the tables, but other¬ 
wise there is but little restrictio% All whites and klacks are searched, 
or are liable to be searched, on quitting the mine. 
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The Kaffixsare made to m^ch through aro<mi in a State of nature. 
They make no difficulty about this disrobing, for doubtless they feel 
much more iK their ease without their garments than with clothes on. 
The natives are compelled'when thc^ enter a town to put on 
clothes. On the outdkirfB of a town they may be seen donning their 
garments, which oh thn march they carried on their beads. 

Twenty-two killings a wSek are the usual.'wages earned by Kaffirs. 
A native’s object in«;working is to save money enough to get cows, 
and with cows (nine is the usual number^ he buys a wife. A woman 
is not properly qiarried unless cows have' been paid for her. The 
modesty of a woman would be injured unless cows had been given for 
her. Missionaries accept the ceremony of exchange of co,ws for a. 
wife as coustitdting legitimate marriage. If a Kaffir is* fortunate 
enough to have daughters, his fortune is secured, for he gets cows 
and battle in return for his daughters. * 

Kaffirs make good servants, and Zulu ^jrls very good cooks, 
although Zulu women are seldom obtained. A raw Kaffi% fresh from 
his tribe, is considered likely to make the best and most honest servant. 

, At our Kimberley Hotel there were three black boys—tbe 3 i» are al¬ 
ways called boys—Jack, Bones, and August, and a young Zulu, who 
came in to chop wood. This last was a splendid creature, I never 
saw such arms and legs, and his hands were as fine as a lady’s. ' 

A Kaffir, when he has a tough piece of work, throws off his gar¬ 
ments and greatly improves his gentleii^anlike appearance. Of the 
black men at Mrs. Jardine’s hotel, August was the most trustworthy, 
although twice a year he disappeared for three or four days. He is 
believed to go into the Karroo to hide his money. Mrs. Hoskins also 
had a splendid Zulu in her service, who was called Lord,Xom, on ac¬ 
count of his aristocratic appearance. Black servant* have very od(l 
names, which I don’t know how they acquire. A little Koranna maid 
cf ten years old was called Pillow-case. 

At the Boer f|urms where we stopped on our way back from 
Kimberley, we were often waited upon by little black parlour-maids 
of eight or nine years old. In Griqualand West it is common for 
native children to he indentured as servants to Boers, and farmers 
for fifteen years. The Boers have the reputation*of being very good 
to these children, who grow up and associate on equal terms with the 
little Boers. • 

Every black maflin Griqualand West is obliged to be in possession 
of a ticket or pass descriptive of his employment, and naming the' 
master for whom he works. 

The laws abqut natives are more strict in Griqualand West than 
in the rest of the colony. This is owing *to this province bavmg 
been recently taken over from the Orange Free State. The Boers 
manage the natives better than t|}e English settlers do. * They aara 
more severe with them, and at the same time are more kind, treating 
VoL. XIV.—No. 82. 3 Z 
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tbrnu more i^e ohildzen. The Boere especially object to tke Imperkl 
legislation with regard to the natives. 

During our journey through Hope Town and Gri(|uhlandy we Imd 
ourselves out, as much as pdssibIe,' to talk to the Boers, and learn as 
much as we could about them. ^ 

The market place at Kimberley, from six-to eight every morning, 
is well stocked with big> bidky farmers. They come in with their 
waggons and ozea, bringing produce from th(/ Orange Free State 
and the neighbouring country. The chiefs of the neighbouring tribes 
also send in waggons with firewood from Becbuanaland. This market 
place is a very striking sight as we saw it when we drove into Kimbero 
ley on our mail waggon at six o’clock in'the morning, with hundreds 
and hundreds df oxen in spans of eighteen and twenty yoked to the 
waggons, which are mostly loaded with trunks and branches of camel- 
thorn and wild olive wood. These trees are beyond conception hard, and 
are quite as good for Raising steam as the best coal, but unfortunately 
they are Incoming very scarce, and the distance the waggons have 
to travel to find them is constantly increasing. Every stick within 
thirty milM of Eamberley has been cut down to supply the all-, 
devouring steam engines. 

The Boers possess qualities which Englishmen are usually willing 
to admire. If you wish to find out the good side of a body of men, 
there is no di£5culty in discovering it amongst the Boers. They are 
very hospitable and good-natured; they are men of very fine appearance, 
mid are immensely strong. An Englishman at Kimberley described to 
me>howbe saw a Boer drag a refractory young ox across the Kimberley 
market place, and ‘ inspan ’ him to a waggon. In the matter of hospi¬ 
tality the. Boer is quite a gentleman ; he gives you the best he W 
' without any fuss. He is, in this respect, what we believe our ancestors 
to have been a hundred ygars ago, when inns were uncommon. A night’s 
lodging and a meal are never refused by a Boer. But tales are told how 
the hospitality of the men has been abused by a certain class of 
Englishmen whose vulgariby and selfishness cannot be too severely 
condemned. 

A'Boer^Sj iii a certain sense, very particular about his dignity, 
and, <ou entering bis house you must be careful not to seat your¬ 
self in the arm-chair,' which is especially reserved for the he^ of 
the family. You must also partake of »all the dishes on the table. 
A certain Englishman who was visiting a B6er, and was unac¬ 
customed to the scarcity of crockery which prevails in these out-of- 
the-way farms, and was besides more particular than be need have 
been, fell into a sad scrape through his own sepsitiveness. The 
farmer, who was bent upon being gracious, oflfered him coffee, which 
was gladly accepted, whereupon the Boer hastily swallowed down the 
contentsS^f his own cup, and {proceeded with care to wipe the cup 
dean with a large blue and well-used pocket-handkerchief. This 
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finished, he filled the'cup half full of sugar, and adding eoffee, 
handed it to his guesb. The sensitive Engiishman was quite at a 
loss what to *do.. Fortunately, as he thought, he saw the Boer turn 
hffi b^k for a minute, and promptly he threw the whole xnitture out 
of window; but, as bad* Iftck would have it, the B,oer’8 wife was 
comfortably asleep ju^ outside the window, and the hot coffee and 
the sugar took effect in the middle of her person, and trickled down 
over her gown. Hovfisver, no offence was meant, and no offence was 
taken on this occasion. I believe the Boon’s wife {ind the gentleman 
became very good.friends, and a new gown was not objected to. It 
is behaviour quite different from this, however, to which I was 
alluding in speaking of the •misbehaviour of Englishmen. It w to 
such things as butspanning your oxen and turning* them into an 
inclosed garden for safety during the night. It is to men helping 
themselves to mutton out of a man’siflock witfioujieave given or asked. 
It is to such things I allude, things which are ^oken of and told by 
Englishmen of their own countrymen. There is no poilion of the 
world where you meet a greater mixture of men than in South Africa. 
.Unfortunately you cannot eliminate the‘blackguard, and whether 
on horseback or on foot, whether he is dressed roughly or smar|>ly, 
whatever his outer guise may be, his conduct is the same—^that of an 
insufferable brute, bringing a bad name upon his countrymen. ' 

At Kimberley there is quite a*high-toned, high-class society; 
not large, of course, that could* not be ^expected at so small a place, 
but a society of the best sort of Englishmen and of English ladies. 
To Loyd and to me the utmost kindness and hospitality w^re 
shown. Mr. Leigh Hpskyns is public prosecutor; he holds a Govern¬ 
ment office of importance, with a good salary attached, to it. He 
was our principal entertainer and chief friend, on account of his 
Berkshire connection through his father, whoais Bector of Upton, and 
through his wife, who is daughter of John Bowles, of Milton Hill. Mr., 
Budd, another Kimberleyite, to whom I had letters, is a University 
man who has made South Africa his home. His experiences of the 
camp are most wide, embracing a time when he worked with a pck 
and shovel on his own claim. Mrs. Budd is the possessor of* some 
fine diamonds which were found by her husband when he vfas a 
digger in the mines. At the Diamond Exchange you meet men of 
all ranks. Officers of the Army and Navy, of course; they are air¬ 
ways to be seen wlien adventure is to be encountered. University 
men, Eton and Harrow men, acting as time-keepers and secretaries 
on the works. 

Kimberley is, built of corrugated iron. ^ The church, the clubs, 
the hotels—everything inhabited by man or beast—is roofed,, and 
often sided, with corrugated iron. Appearance, you may weU ima¬ 
gine, is not studied. Comfort, however, has Iteen soughf for and 
oftCT found.. Mr. Hoskyns has built an excellent house with a oar- 

3 z 2 
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rugated iron wall, if you may use such ah lexpressiou, round his 
garden, and lawn-tennis ground. A good club, exists, of which we 
were made members. Trees are now generally plant(^, and every¬ 
body has a gum-tree or two^n his ‘compound. * 

Ihe most Jbeneficeilt work in Kimbhrley is the water reservoir, 
oontaining over a million gallons, with pipea Ipid on to every part of 
the town. The watef. is pumped from the Vaal Etver, a distance of 
eighteen miles. oUnder the vivifying influence of this most blessed 
element, trees ancj iioweiis are springing up, and even couch grass 
is with great care made to grow. The best house in Kimberley 
belongs to Mr. Budd. In his garden stands an ancient camel-tborn 
tree. JJnder this tree Mr. Budd firSt pitched his tent, when 
Kimberley was innocent of corrugated iron and all bther products of 
civilisation. This is the. only tree now left standing in the place. 
In the meantime,'ICimberley has grown up; the machinery con¬ 
nected with the mines is estimated as worth two or three millions of 
money; sfme of it, howe^ter, is rapidly going to wreck. Kimber¬ 
ley is in a depressed state. Claims which were worth thousands 
are now worth nothing. • , 

^ The same depression has spread over the whole colony; a 
period has come when trade has altogether ceased to roar. Banks, 
which formerly lent money upon any and no security, now refuse 
to make the smallest advances. Some people lay the blame to 
cne cause, some to another, pnd all diope for the return of the good 
days. It is quite likely that the period of apparent prosperity was 
-ofify a period of inflation, when the trade of the country was kept 
going ^by unnatural means. Africa has two great disadvantages to 
^■contend against—^the severe droughts, and the varied and diflTerent 
•races which inhabit the country. The Boers help the trade of the 
country very little; their wants are small, and the wants of the coloured 
^ races are confined to one article of manufacture—namely, brandy. 
“The people of the colony, with great courage and spirit, have started 
various industries—glass-making, shoe-making, soap-boiling, and 
)cart and w^gon building. This last is a trade which ought to 
‘flourMi bene, for the colonial wood is excellent, and the demand for 
x»rtii and waggonfi incessant. Nevertheless, waggons and carts, and 
what are called * spiders,’ from America, are coming in and supplanting 
the home-made carts and waggons, which are made perhaps too solid 
and heavy, but they are famous carts for the country. They run on 
<t«o wheels, and are made curricle fashion. The other industries are 
alao going to the*bad, and the people who started them are asking 
to be protected by the exclusion of the foreign article which com¬ 
petes against them—-each in his own particular trade. 

• Cape prosperity will never revive in these trades. America and 
fingland must beat a small cgmmunitjr like this which has no good 
-ooal^ and scarce and uncertain labour. My advice to the Ckpe people 
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is to take everything they can boy from England as cheaply as they can- 
get it, and then fnake the best they can out of the agriculture of the- 
country—^winej^nd tQbacco .growing, sheep and ostrich farming, and 
preseiying and drying fruits, «fec. storage of water is wonderfully 
neglected, considering how Veil it has answered in cases where it has 
been tried. The State derive^ no direct revenue from the Diamond 
Fields. Thirty thousand pounds a^year are derived from the sale of 
diamonds foun]^ upon*illicit buyers, but all this money goes in main¬ 
taining the police service at Kimbefley. A larg^ detective force is 
kept up for the purpose of suppressing the illicit dealing, whicb^ 
however, flourishes, although less than it used to do. Anybody found 
in possession of jm uncut diamond is Rable to be sent to bard, labour. 
The way illicit dealers are caught is through natives, who are in the 
pay of the police, offering to sell them diamonds; when the sale is 
completed, the detectives who are oft the watch ijounce down upon the 
dealem and J)ring them to justice. Women ara the worst offenders 
in many cases. One woman boasted tb^ she had a befin full of 
diamonds where the police could not find them. 

» After four days at Kimberley we started on our return journey. I 
was anxious to avoid a repetition of the disagreeables of the Kim¬ 
berley waggon, so we bargained with a certain Solomon to take us in 
his cart as far as Hope Town, seventy miles on the way. We departed 
soon after midday on Tuesday from* IMrs. .Tardine’s hotel with our 
coachman Solomon and his horles—‘ Charley,’ ‘ Diamond,’ and ^ Fly.’ 

I mention these three names because most of the horses on the road 
were called after these designations. Our Kimberley acquaintanccB-r- 
Rudd, Fry, Foster, Hpskyns, and Bowles, now grown into warm and 
bosom friends—assembled to see us off. We started on-pur journey 
after many hand-shakings and expressions of regard, which 1 be¬ 
lieve were equally genuine on both sides. • Our first resting place, 
where we passed the night, was a little hamlet called Honingkloof Nest. ^ 
The Boer farmer and his family were all of them in bed, at leasiji 
suppose so, for we never saw them. A small outhouse—compound 
of corrugated iron—stood open j in close proximity tq the stables- 
Encouraged by Solomon, we took possession of this apartmeift, anti 
after visiting our prog basket we turned into tvfo good beds, •with 
which the spot was furnished, with the door open, and with bens 
and chickens feeding around \is. ,We passed an excellent night, and 
slept soundly up to the fashionable hour of six. As the farmer and 
his family were still slumbering in bed, we had to depart in the mom- * 
ingfrom that honey nest without anything hot for breakfast, although 
Solomon had prepared something warm whiqh he said was coffee. 

There is a great sameness in the country in South Africa. • It is 
apparently a treeless and waterless deserttreeless and often' water¬ 
less it is, but a desert it ’ceases ta be when rain falls. * Even in 
seasons of drought the leaves are succulent with moisture^ and* are 
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beaded over vfith drops of water like the ioe<plaiit. In the province 
of Hope Town, where we then were* no rain had Mien for a year 
and two months, and the sheep were terribly puni^b^* Mr. Fin- 
sham and his Dutch wife, who gave us a most excellent repast of 
mutton and coffee, told, us that though he prayed for rain, yet when 
it came it would, he knew, kill half his dock, so weak and exhausted 
were they from the drought. 

Six miles before reaching Hope Town, the Orange ^iver is crossed 
by an iron bridge more than a quarter of a mile in length. We paid 
a toll of seventeen shillings. The Orange Kiver flows 900 miles 
through South Africa, and falls into the Atlantic about three hun¬ 
dred mOes north of Cape Town.® When the rains have fallen it must 
be a magnificent stream. The roads, even the best, are the very 
worst I ever saw. Imagine the Downs of Berkshire—stony, and 
sandy, and denuded pf grass, and' in proximity to a farm, and you 
have the road to‘Kimberley. Sometimes your wheels sinjk into sand, 
and Bomefeimes you bumfp over stones like loose cannon balls. 
Travelling in your own cart is much l)etter than by the public con¬ 
veyance, because you can stop when you please and examine the« 
flowers and the shrubs, and look at the springboks, of which we saw 
numbers bounding along over the plains. The farmers coiuse these 
antelopes with dogs crossed with a greyhound. We never got 
nearer than three hundred yUrds to a herd. Great vultures or 
Aasvogel ai-e frequently seen ^warming over the plains. A .horse or 
an ox that dies in the road is immediately devoured. I counted sixty 
vuKures sitting on and around a dead animal close to the road. 
They would hardly move away when we drove ip amongst them. The 
^letons of horses and oxen which have perished by the way are seen 
along the road; nothing but bleached, bare skeletons with boms and 
hoofr are left undevoured. I have often heard the question discussed 
^ as to whether it is the sense of sight or of smell that enables vultures 
apd such like birds of prey to discover the carcases which they de¬ 
vour. As we were travelling along the open ‘velt’ on Thursday 
morning we ^came very conscious that to windward there was a 
<»rcass lying in the sun. The wind carried the tainted air in a car¬ 
rot through which we soon passed, and wafted it down a corry which 
extended a long way to the left of the direction we were driving. At 
first there were no vultures in ^ght* but presently far in the 
distance, working upward, and for all the world like well-trained 
‘ pointerB drawing on game, a pair of Aasvogel appeared, flying 
along the line of sc&nt with unfailing instinct towards the object of 
their search, which, owipg to the low level at which the vultures 
flew, could not possibly have been seen by them. This circumstance 
seems to me convincing proof that these birds are guided by their 
sense of smell in. the wonderful Acuity which they'possem of patting 
is an early appearance at the funeral feast. 
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At tbe point where the rivers—the Modder and the Hist—join, we 
made our mid-day halt'; this was the day before we crossed the Orange 
Biver. We ^inpacked our basket and shared the contents with an 
Ilhgl^sh engineer, Mr. Darke by name, Vho was buil^iing by contract 
tbe stone piers for the raifwky bridge over the^ Mod River. Our friend 
presented us on leaving with a dainty which we did not at first ap¬ 
preciate, but whkh afterwards we found to be Really very good eating. 
It was a long strip of %un-dried springbok venison, called ‘ biltong.’ It 
eats much better than it looks, anck is most convpnient food, because 
it can be carried so easily, and is also very nourishing. Mr. Darke, 
who.seemed a thorough Britisher, gave us the history of how he came 
to be lodged in the ‘ Tronk’ at Hepe Town, because be wanted to 
punch a Boer’s head for refusing to join him in singing ‘ &od save the 
Queen ’ after the battle of Lang’s Nek. ,He told us that the Boers, 
who were the most close-fisted people in'ordinary life, were very 
liWal in their expenditure upon church building", and also upon 
head stones or monuments for their departed relations, vj, 

At Hope Town we made the acquaintance,of a Boer who interested 
I us very much. His name is De Meillon, he>was one of the Trarevaalers 
who was present at Lang’s Nek and Amajuba Hill. He talked with 
a great deal of rough eloquence of his own feelings and those of his 
comrades after their victory. There was no doubt about his com¬ 
plete conviction that the success ofr the Boers was owing to direct 
Divine ^interference in their favour. ^ Hp said, ‘ How can I doubt 
this when we know that we were, especially protected at Colley Kop, 
where thousands of bullets were fired, and only one Boer was killed ? ’ 
I asked him whether he and his comrades were greatly elated after 
the victory. He said, ‘ No,’ that they proceeded at oncp (.to "a quiet 
< kneel down,’ as he, expressed it. De Meillon asserted that th^ 
Boers of the Orange Free State and those of the Cape Colony would 
have joined the Transvaal Boers if the war had continued. There 
is no question more hotly argued all over South Africa, than the 
rights and the wrongs of the Convention with the Boers after the 
defeats of Lang’s Nek, Ingogo, and Amajuba. The action of the 
English Grovernment is almost universally condemned Ly Englishmen 
in the colony. The Dutch take a different view$ and maintam that 
nothing less than life-long bitterness and hatred between the English 
and Dutch would have resulted. 

Of the three races which form the population of South Africa 
the most numerous by far are the coloured race ; the most permanently* 
established on the soil are the Dutch Boer race; tbe most active 
and enterprising are tbe British. With these qualifications^ each in 
his own esteem the most important, the various races, the Boe^ 
the British, and the Blacks, all regard theihselves as possi^ing 
claims for paramount legislative ctynsideration. The coldiured raees 
outnumber the other two, in the proportion of foiu: to one iuji the 
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Cape Golooy, and fourteen to one in Natal, and their numbers are 
steadily increasing. * 

The general desire of the coloured people is .to heqome the direct 
subjects of the Queen, for whoip ‘they Haye the most reverential 
feeling. The qonquerec} people of Zululand are quite unable to 
understand how it is that they have not come under the Queen’s 
dominion and under he» protection. The native tribes in Bechuana- 
land have the same feeling. The Chief Manlwroane, who was our 
ally in the Transvaal war, speaking in the figurative language of his 
people, declared that he clings to the Queen his mother as a man 
clings to the central pole of his tent oi- hut, but that be finds it very 
hard wo:pk to hold to it in these time*B. What is it he hopes 
for ? He 'hopes the Queen will become his Sovereign, and he will 
pay taxes to her. What is it he fears ? He fears the Transvaal 
Boers, who covet his ^and, will ta&e possession of it. And what is 
his grievance? It is tliis: that he and his people are le^ unarmed 
and defencejess before the fifles of the Boers, because the Colonial 
law forbids arms and weapons being sold or brought into,the territory 
of the natives. * 

The tendency of the Boer farmer is to push forward in whatever 
direction he finds there is food and water for his flocks and herds. 
No etfort of cultivation is needed, and no process of civilisation is 
required for a dozen Boer farmei!^ to occupy many hundred thousand* 
acres of land, and to claim the,land and the country, to the exclusion 
of natives and British, on the strength of having tracked out with 
their waggons and oxen. The process going on in Bechuanaland 
is simil^ to what took place in the Transvaal. , The Cape Colonists 
are’uneasy u®der the process now going on, because the main roads 
leading into th^ interior of Africa, from whence come merchandise, 
com, and ivory, and wood, pass through Bechuanaland on the way 
to the coast, and the Transvaal Boers might interfere inconveniently 
with the traffic. Sound policy in the interest «f the colony and 
good faith to the natives alike point out the decision which ought 
to be come to with regard to the Bechuana question. The decision 
of her Majesty’s Grovernment should be that England will not per¬ 
mit aiSiy further invasion by the Boers of the land of a Bechuana 
native. An appeal to the Home Government has been made, to 
prevent farther extension of Transvpal Boer annexation, and it is 
confidently expected at the Cape that the answer will be favourable 
to the appeal. 

I have said that the Butch‘’Boers are the race which is the most 
permanently established op the South African soil, andv>f this, 1 think, 
there can be no doubts The best land in the Cape Colony belongs to 
the Butch settlers, and the best and most fertile states, the Orange 
Free State* and Transvaal, also belong to them. They are essjentialfy 
the landholding community of South Africa. The better class and 
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superior people of Epglisli race, wlio have s^tled in South Africa, 
have never cut themselves off from a possible and even probable 
return ev^^iv|llj to England. 

Jfae man who calls Ipmself ah j^&icander,and who has cut himself 
off from English sympathies and English cpnnection, is generally of 
the poorer class, eitfaet^asm^l tradesman or a clerk in some business, 
and is of no great importance or )veight in the country. If the Boers 
own the land| and cMoured races possess the vast majority in nuinbers, 
the English race may fairly claim *to be the promoters of the energy 
and enterprise of South Africa. It is Englishmen who have start«l, 
and who now maintain by theil' trade, the two splendid lines of ocean 
steamers, the * Union ’ an*d the ‘ Castle,* which fun \)etw§en South 
Africa and London, each company having eighteen steamere, every 
shij) being over 3,000 tons burden. It is Englishmen who have 
opened up the diamond fields, sind the gold, "fields, and the ostrich 
farming, aind the railways, and who have improved the breeds of 
horses, sheep, and goats. It is Englishnien who have bniught money 
to South Africa in a hundred different ways. It is through English¬ 
men’s enterprise that the Dutch Boer halfe been able to send*his pro¬ 
duce to a hundred good markets instead of a few bad ones, ^iS in 
former times. Sheep of twelve months old are selling for twenty 
shillings a head, and vegetables in the neighbourhood of towns are 
fetching fancy prices. But if profit Has come to the Boers, restraint 
and restrictions have also been imp 9 sed upon them, especially in 
their dealings with the native races. The cost of labour has also 
greatly grotvn. Estimating the good then with the bad, botSi of 
which are due to the.Englishman, it is the latter which in the opinion 
of the Boer greatly predominates, and it is this conviction which will 
move him at the impending election to return a nthjority of Dutcli 
Boer farmers to the new Parliament at €ape Town. It was the 
same conviction which acted on the minds of the majority of thp 
Boers in the Transvaal. English profits and English progress are 
all very well, but English progress taken in conjunction with English 
restrictions cannot be accepted; and however much^ the people in 
the Transvaal towns wished for the profits, the majority in the bountiy 
determined to forego them rather than take thetn in company, with 
curtailment of liberty and the obligation to pay taxes. 

It appears to me that, dh th§ whole. South Africa possesses a larger 
share of difficulties than any other British colony. There is no doubt 
that a population of black savages outnumbering the civilised com-* 
munity by fourteen to one in Natal, ahd four to*one in the Cape, is a 
tremendous drawback, and I am not the le^i^t astonished at the alarm 
with which the colonists reg^d the constantly increasing numbers of 
the coloured races, together with the very uncertain and changing 
poli^ of the Im^rial GoVemmentstowards those races. 

R. Lotd-Lindsat. 
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THE REVIlfAL .OF THE WEST INDIES, 


How^vagpe are tlie ideas genertilly prevalent regarding our West 
Indian possessions ! The remark, attributed to a Secretary of State, 
that Demerara was an island, is perhaps a fair illustration of the 
ignorance of the Engjistf people as to these interesting colonies. 
When the West Indies are spoken of, the only place called to mind is 
probably Jaiyaica,and the pr<»ninence given to this colony is owing, no 
doubt, to its having been associated so much in the past with English 
party warfare, and, more recently, with the Grordon riots during the 
administration of Governor Eyre; also, perhaps, from the contro¬ 
versies over the problem of the position which the negro was to take 
up for himself when freed from the bonds of slavery, a problem which 
has been worked out in Jamaica binder leas complex conditions than 
elsewhere, and, unfortunately, with results which have not corresponded 
with the sanguine expectations of mQ.ny. 

If Jamaica is the single geographical idea of the West Indies 
possessed by the English people, the main, anc^ perhaps the only, 
hist)orica\ oxq is the aboKtion of slavery. The responsibility for this 
institution is supposed to attach entirely to the West Indies, whilst 
the credit for its abolitioz^ and for the sacrifice in money of carrying 
out that abolition, we usually arrogate to ourselves. 

It is perhaps hardly profitable to attempt to apportion the respon¬ 
sibility for the existence of slavery; suffice it to say that it certainly 
cannot be entirely laid at the door of the Colonies. But let us see 
on whoifr fell the lion's share of the sacrifice involved in tlie emanci¬ 
pation.* * 

At the time of the emancipation the Government Commissioners 
estimated the value of the slaves at 43,000,0002. sterling. To this 
must be added the value of the plantations, wor£:s, and machineiy, 
Estimated at 86*000,0002., exclusive of the value of the prepay in 
towns. A total valtle of actifol property is therefore reached of 
129,000,0002., which prac|;>i(»lly disappeped with emancipatiems A^ 
is well known, the sum of 20,000,0002. was voted by Parliament^ Ijy 
way of oompenra,tion to Uie planters, but only 18,669,40 L2»>. 
actually awarded, of which the# West India proprietors reoeivM 
16,401,0002. Had even this amount really found its way into the 
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hands of the planter^ it might, by enabling them to provide themselves 
with labour-sating.machinery, and in other ways, have materially 
assisted thl^,*and have averted, to some extent,, the ruin which 
followed. But, in point bf Fact,' the money went almost entirely into 
the hands of mort^gees ih England. It is therefore no exaggeration 
to say that the plantQrsj at one stroke, found the value of their property 
almost annihilaited and themselves penniless^’ 

Is it matter for '^surprise, then, if the planters^ who lost so much 
by the emancipation of their slaves, hesitated to, join in the pseans of 
self-laudation in.which we, perhaps, have been too ready to indulge, 
over the enormous sacrifice made by this country, a sacrifice which 
sinks into insignificance vthen conlpared with thdt wiiich ^hey were 
called upon to make ? . * * 

During the twelve years succeeding.the emancipation, the posi¬ 
tion of the employers and employed was completely reversed. The 
employed dictated their own terms, and worked as little as they 
pleased, while the employers were thankful to get any work they 
could from them. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that production lan¬ 
guished, much land went out of cultivation, and what land was still 
cultivated left a loss instead of a profit to the proprietors. Still they 
persevered. The planters struggled on, and, protected as they were 
against competition with slave-giowh produce, matters gradually 
improved. • ^ 

In 1846, however, another h)ow fell upon them. In that year it 
was decided by Parliament that the differential duty on slave-grown 
sugar should be cppsiderably lowered, and be gradually redact to 
the same amount as that on free-grown, the actual e^jualisatioa to 
take place in 1851.. * 

The result of this decision was so impoatant, and in some respects, 
as will be explained directly, so unfortunate, that it is not without 
interest to consider how it was brought about, and what were its 
results. 

The political world at the close of the year 1845 was imexpectedly 
startled by the news that Sir Bobert Peel’s Ministry, which was 
looked upon as one of the most powerful Cabinets that had **ipxi8ted 
for years, had resigned. It traiispired that the destruction, from 
disease, of a large portion 5f the potato crop in England and Ireland, 
had forced upon*Sir B. Peel the conviction that the Com Laws 
ought to be no longer maintained. The question became the sulgeet 
of much debate mid difference of o{>inion in 'the Cabinet, and the 
concluaou was arrived at that the Ministers should tender their 
resignations to the Queen. Lord John Bussell was then sent for,aQd 
at'onoe undertook to form a new Ministry. After considerable d^y 
And n^^tiationS, however, owingito causes which it is nbt necessary 
now to discuss, the attempt to do so was found to be impracticable. 
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imd^ it heoame ttecessaiy ag^in to entrust the ’^vemment of the 
ooimtary to Sir B. Peel. * 

The end of the year 1845, therefore, again found Peel in 

office, with the whole of his formey coile^;u^ except the late I^ord* 
I>erby, then Lord Stanlej;, who retired, and whose place as Minister 
for the Colonies was accepted by Mr. Gladstone. : 

The Government, however, barely lasted six months, and having 
been beaten in the floose of Commons on a Bill for the protection of 
life in Ireland by a majority of 292 to 219, again tendered their 
resignation to the Queen. 

During this six months was passed one of the most important 
measures ever brodght before Parliament" viz. the Abolition of the 
Cora Laws, ‘and the overwhelming interest excited by this measure 
was perhaps not altogether ;favouTable to a satisfactory consideration 
of other questions. • 

Once more Lord John Bussell was sent for, and this tiiqe he suc¬ 
ceeded in forcing an Adminllitration. 

The first measure proposed by his Government was the abolition of 
the distinction between free-^nd slave-grown sugar, by the reduction 
of the^ existing prohibitory duty of 63s. per cwt. on foreign muscovado 
sugar to 218. per cwt.—the duty on British colonial sugar being 14s. 
per cwt.—to be gradually reduced to 158. 6c2. per cwt. in 1851, after 
which the duty on all muscovado %ugar was alike to be 148. per cwt. 

There does not at first sight,seem anything in these propositions 
bearing hardly upon the West Indies, neither perhaps would it be 
generally expected that such a measure would result in inflicting the 
horrors of slavery upon thousands who would otherwise have been 
free," and in "cpusing an amount of misery to a large portion of the 
human race whidh can hardly be over-estimated. 

It is necessary here to explain, that, with the exception of our own 
cqlonies, the most important sugar-producing countries at that time 
were Cuba and Brazil, in both of which countries slavery was in full 
force. The equalisation of the sugar duties therefore meant that our 
own colonies, with free labour, very little of it, and that little entirely 
disorganf^ed and unavailable, were forced to compete for the home 
market With Cuba add Brazil, unlimited in their command of slave 
labour. 

It is hardly necessary here to discuss ^he economic question of 
slave verms free labour. There can be little doubt that where 
l&bour is abundant, and wages are regulated only by the cost of 
living, free labour is dheaper, arid in every way more advantageous to 
the employer than slave labour; but situated as employers and 
labourers were in our West Indian colonies—the population scanty, 
and, except in Barbadoes, under little or no natural pressure to work— 
the advantage which the slave-owner possessed in having an unlimited 
eoznmand of labour was overwhelming. 
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So long as the.prohibitive duties remain^ in force, the profit of 
the Cuban aiid B^'ilian slave-owners was limited, owing to their 
having onl^ a. limited market; when, however,, the Englitii market 
Vas opened io them, they' found 'their profit enormously increased, 
an(f with this increase a larger demand for slaves sprang up, result¬ 
ing in a rapid increase of the slave-trade. 

There seems good reason to believe that at the time of the 
passing of this measure, so anxious were the Cuban planters to obtain 
access to the English market, they would, have l^een willing to abolish 
slavery as a condition of obtaining it. In fact, the largest mercantile 
hojuse in the Havana had petitioned for the remission of slavery, on 
the ground that if slavery were prohibited, thdir sugar^ would be 
admitted to the British market, the best market in the’world. On 
the passing of the measure, however, all idea of abolishing slavery 
was blown to the winds, and Havana was illuminated. 

But to return to the House of Commons. West Indians have 
always complained that this policy of admitting sugar, produced by 
slave labour, on equal terms with that grown by free, was adopted by 
this country, not because the majority of the House of Commons 
thought it wise, but because it came befom them as a question of 
sacrificing our West Indian colonies, on the one hand, or Lord John 
Russell and the Government on the other. They decided in favour 
of Lord John. 

It^is certain that without the support of Sir Robert Peel the 
nfeasure would not have been carried ; and it is equally certain, from 
a perusal of Sir Robert Peel’s speech on the occasion, that although 
lie supported Lord^J. Russell, he did so, not because he thought the 
measure a good one, but because he did not see his wa^ U> resume the * 
government if Lord John were turned out. Sir Rebert Peel indeed 
stated that he would have proposed a measure very different &om 
that of Lord John, one which would have given greater encourage¬ 
ment to the admission of free-labour sugar, and would have continued 
the exclusion of the slave-grown sugar. He had always felt that the 
question of admitting slave-labour sugar was excepted from the 
category of free trade. We were in a special relatlpn to our West 
Indian colonies. We had emancipated their slaves and hc4 given 
them an apparently magnificent compensation, but whether an 
adequate one was matter of doubt. He was therefore of opinion 
that considerable time ought to have been allowed to the West 
Indies before they were called on to compete with slave-labour sug^r. 
Nevertheless, entertaining such opinions and having considerable 
apprehensions, of the measure proposed, and fearing it would give 
great stimulus to the slave-trade, he had come to the conclusion, 
though not without great hesitation and reluctance, that he., must 
give it his support. He then reminded the House that those who 
should compel Lord J. Russell to abdicate power were bound, to ask 
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th«iiuMMiB whether they were prepared to take it« Two OoTonSk 
xtteilti ttzisted in the last three weeks! Should a third he ikow 
fanaod? He said ^No.* Should the Protectionists.W restored to 
powwrf The House and the country both said *No*.’ He w^und 
hp 1)6' losing that he had come, tiiough uo^ without reluctance, to 
t]^ oenclusion to support the Government in.prinmple. 

Hr. GKadstone took no part in the debate, neither did he vote $ 
but he had already in the previous year expreiised his strong dis¬ 
approval of the policy which the proposed measures inaugurated. 

The effect upon our colonies of the measure was soon seen. 
Within two years, fifty large houses oounected with the West Indies 
had failed witn liabilities exceeding 6,000,0002. Out of six great 
firms in the Mauritius trade, five had failed with liabilities of nearly 
3,000,00b2. 

The ruin and distress in the Wbst Indies was extreme, and some 
idea may be formed a£ jt from the following extract from aBeport on 
the conditio:|. and prospects *of- British Ghiiana, by Special* Commis¬ 
sioners appointed by the Governor, Sir H. Barkly, in 1850:— 

Procee&ing up the east bank of tbe river Demerara, the generallj prevailing * 
features of ruin and distress are everywhere perceptible. B(i6iSs and bridges, 
ehnosi impassable, are fbarfullj significant exponents of the condition of the plan- 
tSf^QCs they traverse. . . . Tlie district between Hobaboe Clredc and 'Stricken 
Henvel ’ rontiuned in 1820 eight sngar^ and five coffee and plantain estates, and 
now there remain hut three in sugar, and four partially cultivated with {dantains 
petty settlers; while the roads, with one dr two exceptions, are in a "State ijt'' 
itfitor abandonment. Here, as on the opposite hank of the river, hordes (tf squattfim 
have located themselves, who avoid all communication with Europeans, and have 
seemingly given themselves up altogether to the rude pleasures of a<Cwnidately 
savage life. * , 

* - r 

Similar accounts were received from the other West ImScwct 

colonies. The Governor of Trinidad, Lord Harris, wrote:— 

, It is impo<!sihlp for me to express too forcibly the extent of the pre«^nt dis¬ 
tress ; but 1 will give an extract from a communication lately made to me by Mr. 
Beanie, the very intelligent manager of the Colonial Bank. . . . ' The position of 
the colony is at the present moment most deplorable; bankruptcy and want stare 
everyone in the face, and an extensive abandonment of the sugar estates appears 
inevitable) after the present crop, unless hold and immediate measures of r^i^ are 
speedily'afiitTded. Beaf estate is now perfectly valueless, and cannot he realised 
at any sacrifice; money has disappeared, and credit is entirely at an end; mercan¬ 
tile engagements can no longer he met, and partiesmf the highest probity, possessed 
of ample assets in houses and landed property, are cruelly ft/rced into insolvency, 
^wing to the incomcrtihility of real estate.’ 

The condition of ‘the Labour Question is also well illustrated in 

the Beport previously quoted. Alluding to some .estates in the 

neighbourhood of Georgetown, tbe Commissioners say:— 

« 

From their vicinity to town, a supply of labour can always be obtained, but of 
tbe irregulaiity with which the viUagt'e work, ifiantation Bnimvdd affords a 
striking example. This estate, in common with itatneighhours, is almost entirely 








